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irbich  first  occasioned  the  Suits  in  Law  foetwixt  them.  Also  the  Behaviour  of 
Mr.  Strangewats  at  his  Tryal — the  dreadful  Seotence  pronounced  a^inst 
bio— bis  Letter  to  his  Brother-in-I^w,  a  Member  of  Parliament— the  Words 
bybhn  delivered  at  his  Death;  and  his  stout,  but  christian-likLe  Manner  of 
dying.    Published  by  a  faithful  Hand. 
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SINCE*  the  various  relations  of  this  sad  and  horrid  act,  even 
in  the  city  where  it  was  committed,  are  so  many,  that  the 
illegitimate  births  of  those  corrupted  parents  must  of  necessity  fill 
more  distant  places  with  so  spurious  an  issue,  that  when  it  comes 
to  be  Bursed  with  those  usual  adjuncts,  which  either  envy  or  love 
will  extort  from  most  relators,  it  may  possibly  grow  to  so  mon- 
strous a  form,  that  all  the  vestigia  of  verify  must  of  necessity  be 
lost  in  its  variety  of  disguise ;  wherefore  it  was  thought  fit  by  one 
that  is  not  only  a  lover  of  truth,  but  an  honourcr  of  both  the 
parties  deceased,  before  a  farther  travel  hath  warmed  her  with 
impudence,  to  unveil  report  in  so  clear  and  impartial  a  discovery, 
as  may  neither  deform  the  truth,  nor  disgust  their  relations. 

Mr.  George  Strangeways,  commonly  known  in  the  .country, 
where  he  chiefly  resided,  by  the  name  of  Major  Strangeways,  an 

*  TUs  is  the  57th  in  the  catalogue  of  the  llarleUn  F«niphleti  i  and  published  at  the  reqaeM 
«f  oM  who  signed  the  recoOkintriidwoD  with  E.  F. 
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office  which  he  had,  with  much  honour  and  gallantry,  performed  itt  i 
the  unhappy  war*,  was  second  son  to  Mr.  James  Strangeways,  of  « 
Mussen,  in  the  county  of  Dorset:  a  gentleman  of  an  antient  aod  9 
unblemished  family,  whose  virtues  this  unhappy  son  of  his,  till 
sullied  by  this  rash  act  of  ungoTerned  fury,  did  rather  seem  to 
illustrate  by  a  constant  course  of  worthy  and  manly  actions,  than 
any  ways  to  degenerate  from  the  best  atchievements  of  his  most 
successful  predecessors.  He  was  now  about  the  five  or  siz-aod* 
fortieth  year  of  his  age :  a  person  that  had  a  brave  and  generoui 
soul,  included  in  a  stout  and  active  body.  He  was  of  stature  tall, 
and  framed  to  the  most  masculine  proportion  of  man;  his  constU 
tution,  such  as  rather  fitted  him  for  the  active  employments  of 
busy  war,  than  the  more  quiet  affairs  of  peace-affecting  studies; 
yet  was  he  not  so  much  a  stranger  to  those  arts,  which  are  the 
adorning  qualifications  of  a  gentleman,  but  that  he  bad  sacrificed  to 
Minerva,  whilst  in  the  Temple  of  Mars ;  and,  in  the  most  serious 
consultations,  had  always  a  judgment  as  dexterous  to  advise,  as  a 
heart  daring  to  act.  What  he  appeared  most  unskilled  in,  wai 
love's  polemicks,  he  having  spun  out  the  thread  of  his  life  without 
twisting  it  in  matrimony. 

He  was  in  some  trivial  actions,  performed  since  the  time  of  bis 
imprisonment,  condemned  for  a  parsimonious  sparing,  too  low  for 
the  quality  of  a  gentleman  ;  which,  if  true,  I  much  wonder  that  he, 
whose  former  frugality  was  but  the  child  of  discretion,  being  noir 
BO  near  a  supersedeas  from  all  the  afflicting  wants  mortality  trem* 
bles  at,  and  having  none  of  his  relations,  whose  necessities  craved 
a  subsistence  from  what  he  left  behind,  should,  near  hb  death,  save 
that  with  dishonour,  which  in  his  life  he  spent  with  reputation. 

But  to  detain  thee  no  longer  with  the  character  either  of  his 
person  or  qualities,  which  probably  some  of  his  many  enemies  maj 
unjustly  censure  for  partiality  ;  I  will  hasten  to  as  full  a  relatiooi 
both  of  the  original  ground  of  their  unhappy  difference,  and  ths 
fatal  conclusion  of  his  implacable  wrath,  as  it  hath  been  possible 
by  the  most  diligent  inquisition  to  obtain,  both  from  the  nearest  in 
acquaintance  to  both  parties,  and  such  ocular  informations  as  were 
observable  in  much  of  the  time  from  his  sentence  to  his  execution. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Straogeways,  dying  about  some  ten  yooif 
since,  left  him  in  possession  of  the  farm  of  Mussen,  leaving  his 
eldest  daughter,  Mrs,  Mabel  Strangeways,  since  wife  to  Mr.  Fusseli 
bis  executrix. 

The  estate  being  thus  left,  Mrs.  Mabel,  being  then  an  aneient 
maid,  rents  the  farm  of  her  brother  George,  and  stocks  it  at  ber 
own  cost;  towards  the  procuring  of  which  stock,  she  engaged 
|icrscif,  in  a  bond  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  to  her  bro* 
ther  George,  who,  presuming  on  her  continuance  of  a  single  life^ 
and,  by  consequence,  that  her  personal  estate  might,  in  time,  re« 
turn  to  her  then  nearest  relations  (of  which  himself  had  a  just 
reason  to  expect,  if  not  the  whole,  the  greatest  share),  he  not  onljr  \ 
entrusted  her  with  the  fore-mentioned  bond,  but  likewise  with  that    ^ 
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(art  of  tbe  stocky  tod  such  utensHs  of  the  house,  as,  by  his  father's 
will,  properly  belonged  to  himself;  which,  be  prcsiinicd,  she  coukl 
better  ftfcure,  passing  under  the  notion  of  her's,  than  he,  whose 
whole  estate  was  liable  to  the  dangerous  hazard  of  sequestration*; 
a  disaster  jso  epidemical^  as  many  thousands,  besides  himself,  by 
Sid  experience  know,  that  honesty,  the  common  preservative 
against  other  calamities,  was  tiie  principal  means  that  made  Ihem 
oboozious  to  this. 

His  estate  being,  as  he  then  conceived,  thus  in  a  fair  probability 
ef  preftorration  from  those  vultxiFCS  of  a  common we^Uh,  seque<. 
traton,  fay  the  calm  neutrality  of  a  discreet  sister,  they,  for  s^mc 
•tiflie,  lived  very  hap{Mly  together,  be  making  the  farm  of  Musscn 
tlie  cofamon  place  of  his  residence:  but,  on  a  sudden,  the  soene 
alten,  and  she,  whom,  he  thought,  age  and  a  long-continued  sin- 
gle life  had  imprisoned  too  fast  in  her  virgin  ice,  ever  to  be  thaweil 
with  the  thoughts  of  a  matrimonial  life,  began  to  express  some 
resentments  of  affection  towards  Mr.  Fussel,  a  genUcman  of  good 
esteem  io  the  country  where  he  lived,  and  of  much  repute  for  his 
eminent  abilities  in  matters  of  law.  He  had  formerly  bore  arms 
niider  the  same  royal  standard  which  Major  Strangcways  did,  in 
which  troublesome  time  of  action  he  always  provcil  himself  a  very 
Qseful  member  of  that  unfortunate  army,  serving  them  faithfully, 
till  their  sad  declination,  with  many  other  noble  sufferers,  forced 
him  a  long  time  to  mourn  both  his  and  their  calamities,  in  an  uil« 
conth  jail.  His  ordinary  place  of  residence  was  now  in  lilandford, 
an  eminent  town  in  I>orsetshire;  in  and  about  which  place,  though 
some,  that  feared  his  vigorous  proceedings  in  the  law,  may  seem 
glad  to  have  their  weakness  protected  by  the  absence  of  so  able  a 
prosecutor,  the  major  part,  especially  such  as  had  the  happiness  to 
siperiment  his  honesfy  and  ability  in  sollicitiug  their  caui^es,  will, 
with  a  far  greater  weight  both  of  reason  and  religion,  havca  just 
OMue  to  repent  so  considerable  a  loss. 

fittt  not  to  dismantle  too  many  of  those  unhappy  differences 
which  were  the  prodigious  monsters  that  first  hatclied  this  horrid 
Airther,  it  looking  too  much  like  a  crime  to  pollute  the  ashes  of 
the  dead  with  the  sins  of  the  living,  wishing  all  the  enmity,  that, 
like  Hydra's  fruitful  heads,  may  spring  up  between  the  frii^nds  of 
both  the  deceased  parties,  were  sepulchered  in  their  grave  ;  we  will 
only  iasist  upon  what  appears  to  be  the  first  and  most  fatal  argu- 
ment of  their  quarrel.  Mrs.  Mabx^l  Straageways,  now  no  longer 
disguising  her  affections  to  Mr.  Fussel,  being  then  a  widower,  lets 
her  resolutions  discover  themselves  in  so  publick  a  nay,  that  it  soon 
arrives  to  the  ear  of  her  discontented  brxither,  who,  though  not 
apparently  for  any  former  hate  between  them,  yet,  as  is  most 
likely,  doubting  those  abilities  of  Mr.  Fussel,  which,  since  in 
relation  to  the  law,  he,  witli  many  others,  were  pleased,  by  an 
easy  metaphor,  to  term  subtlety^  might,  if  not  prejudice  ham  in 
fart  of  his  own  estate^  yet  wholly  deprive  him  of  that  part  of  his 


•  By  ti^ 
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sistcr^s,  nvhich  before,  hope,  |;rounded  on  fair  probabilities,  U 
him  he  was  of  all  men  most  likely  to  enjoy. 

To  preTent  this  approaching  storm,  he  lets  his  sister  know  '. 
disgust  of  her  intended  marriage;  and  being  farther  exasperated 
her  unmofeable  constancy,  as  it  is  affirmed  by  the  friends  of  li 
Fussel,  broke  out  into  such  exuberant  expressions  of  passion,  tl 
to  her  terror,  he  affirms,  if  e?er  she  married  Mr.  Fussel,  to  bel 
death  of  him,  either  in  his  study  or  elsewhere;  which  bloody  rei 
lution,  since  the  time  wherein  those  black  thoughts,  disTdop 
themselves  by  action,  she  hath  under  her  hand  confirmed,  as 
reported  by  the  relations  to  Mr.  Fussel,  by  seyeral  letters;  I 
such,  as  since  they  contain  little,  besides  this  asseveration,  cc 
cerning  our  present  purpose,  I  shall  omit  the  inserting  of  the 
presuming  all  wives,  especially  good  ones,  need  not  a  pattern 
which  to  be  taught  to  mourn  such  losses  as  these. 

To  trouble  thee  no  further  with  a  digression,  whilst  this  { 
roxysm  of  his  passion  continues  in  such  a  dreadful  vigour,  be  m 
his  sister  are  parted ;  at  which  time,  as  she  pretends,  he  nnjnst 
detained  much  of  the  stock  belonging  to  the  farm,  which  either  1 
her  father's  will,  or  her  own  purchase,  was  properly  her's ;  witi 
she  denies  any  such  thing  as  the  sealing  the  fore-mentioned  boo 
pretending  it  only  a  forgery  of  her  brother's. 

On  the  other  side,  he  complains  of  injuries  done  to  him,  of  i 
less  extent  than  the  endeavouring  to  defraud  him  of  a  part  of  1 
estate,  besides  the  money  due  by  bond.  These  were  thediflerenc 
which  first  fomented  a  rage,  not  to  be  quenched  but  by  bloc* 
over  which  part  unspotted  justice  spread  her  wings.  Who  groan 
under  the  burthen  of  afflicting  wrongs,  or  who  had  the  greater  o 
happiness  to  be  the  oppressor  of  the  innocent,  since  the  law  ha 
left  it  undetermined,  I  think  it  not  only  an  audacious  presnmptiQ 
but  savouring  very  much  of  partiality,  and  a  soul  biassed  b| 
self-interested  affection,  than  of  an  even  and  equaUtcropercd  fries 
in  whoever  should  so  peremptorily  affirm  the  justice  of  one  caw 
as  to  brand  the  other  with  an  ignominious  scandal  of  forgeries  ai 
oppression.  Their  bodies  are  both  at  rest  in  their  silent  donul 
rics,  their  souls,  no  doubt,  triumphing  in  eternal  joys ;  and  sli 
we,  whose  uncertainty  of  life,  and  certainty  of  sin  and  its  copi 
quence,  death  (which  we  know  not  in  what  shape  the  tlmt 
Disposer  of  the  Universe  will  send  to  assault  us)  with  unpkl 
censures  sully  their  memories,  the  only,  and  that  douUJIil,  i 
maindcr  of  swiftly-fading  mortality  ?  No  ;  let  their  faii^  rest 
peaceable,  as  we  know  their  bodies,  and  ho))e  their  souls  do. 
thou  hast  been  a  friend  to  either,  be  not  so  much  an  enemy  to  th 
self  ai  to  abuse  the  other;  but  let  thy  resentments  of  loTe 
sorrow  rather  disvclope  themselves  in  a  sober  and  silent  pity,  tli 
loud  and  clamorous  censures;  that  being  the  dress,  in  which) 
C4n  assure  thee,  it  will  appear  most  lovely  to  the  view  of  Ukm 
which,  having  to  neither  party  any  more  of  concern,  than  wJi 
pity  extracted  from  the  goodness  of  their  natures,  look  upon  tl 
action  with  a  general  sorrow;  upon  the  parties  deceased^  with 
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dtaritable  remorse;  and  upon  their  surviving  friends,  wilh  the 
wishes  of  a  hearty  reconciliation. 

And  here  (though  I  would  not  have  it  look  like  flattery)  he 
being  a  person  I  have  little  acquaintance  with,  and  one  that,  pro- 
bably, may  never  know  me,  as.  author  of  these  papers,  I  cannot 
choose  but  commend  the  calm  and  equal  temper  of  Mr.  John  Fus- 
id,  eldest  son  to  (he  gentleman  that  was  slain;  whom,  as  well  by 
the  poblick  report,  as  by  my  own  private  experience  (I  having 
been  since  some  time  in  his  company),  I  find  to  behave  himself 
with  that  comely  discretion,  that,  though  he  did  yiolently  proso- 
eotehim,  as  his  father's  murderer,  he  hath  not  been,  at  any  time^ 
beard  to  let  fall  any  undecent  language  concerning  his  uncle  Strange- 
wajs,  but  such  as  appears  to  express  more  sorrow  for  the  offence, 
than  envy  to  the  man:  a  temper  which,  by  preserving,  will  gain 
bhn,  whilst  living,  the  love  of  all,  whom  the  common  invitation 
of  a  general  pity,  or  the  nearer  call  of  relative  respects,  summons, 
as  mourners  for  either  of  the  lamented  dead. 

Ibaye  naw  done  with  the  introduction  to  this  tragick  and  dismal 
story,  having  anravclled  almost  as  many  of  those  almost  occult 
causes,  by  which,  being  first  propagated,  it  since  hath  beep  made 
lu»rridly  publick,  as  civility  or  necessity  in  enucleating  the  truth 
requires.    For  he  that  would  see  more,  it  is  his  best  course  to  confer 
with  tbeir  council,  and  look  over  the  large  im pertinencies  of  liti* 
gioui  courti!,  than  to  expect  them  in  this  piece,  whose  small  bulk, 
by  as  much  of  their  sense,  as,  in  an  ordinary  dialect,  might  be 
eipressed  in  two  lines,  when  stuffed  with  their  fucagocs  of  tauto- 
logies, would  be  swelled  beyond  its  intended  growth:  wherefore, 
to  leave  that  to  those  it  more  concerns,  I  shall  hasten  to  reveal 
bow  he  carried  on  the  design,  since  any  discovery  on  his  confession 
argues,   he  intended  to  murder  him.     Mr.  Fussel,    both  for  the 
better  prosecuting  his  own  suits  against  his  brother  Strangeways, 
islikewbe  for  the  follo^ving  of  several  causes  for  many  others  (he 
being  a  man  of  very  great  employment),   being  in  this  city  on 
Hilary  term  last,  had  his  lodging  one  story  high,  at  the  sign  of  the 
George  and  Half-Moon,  three  doors  farther,  without  the  Bar,  than 
the  Palsgrave's- Head  tavern,  opposite  to  a  pewterer's  shop:    He 
being  retired  to  bis  lodgings  between  nine  and  ten,  not  having  been 
io  it  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  fact  was  done,  he  sitting 
writiiig  at  his  desk,  with  his  face  towards  the   window,  the  cur. 
taio  belonging  to  it  being  so  near  drawn,  that  there  was  only  left 
room  enough  to  discern  him,  two  bullets,  shot  from  a  carbine, 
tCrvck  him^  the  one  through  the  forehead,  and  the  other  in  about 
bb  month  ;  the  third  bullet  or  slug  stuck  in  the  lower  part  of  the. 
timber  of  the  window,  the  passage,  where  the  other  two  came  in 
(since  in  the  corner  of  the  window),  being  so  narrow,  that  littl« 
More  than  an  inch  over,  or  under,  had  saved  his  life,  by  obstruct- 
bg  their  passage :  but, 

Nemo  tara  dives  habait  faventes, 

CrasUDum  ui  possit  sibi  poUiceri.  Sbn*  in  Hippol. 
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Kis  appoTntf d  time  ^ras  coirtc,  and  those  eternal  decrees,  bj  wftlcft 
all  men  are  ordainiul  once  to  die,  kad  stinted  the  farther  progress 
of  hrs  life  to  this  fatu)  minute.  In  that  pttnctitio  of  time,  whereio 
the  bullets  struck  htm,  e>e  gtTing  vrarning  by  a  djing  groan,  er 
being  tortured  by  those  almost  in9C]nirabl«  concomitants  of  death, 
convulsive  mottons^  he  is  in  an  instant  disanimated,  (he  swiftness^ 
of  the  action  not  giving  warning  to  his  clerk,  though  then  in  the 
room,  to  assist  his  murdered  master,  till,  perceiving  him  lean  hit 
bead  on  the  desk,  and  knowing  bim  not  apt  to  fall  asleep  as  he 
wrote,  conceiving  that  some  more  than  ordinary  distemper  was  the 
cause  of  it,  he  draws  near  to  assist  him ;  but,  being  suddenljr 
terrified  with  the  unexpected  sight  of  blood,  such  an  amazing 
horror  sei7.es  him,  that,  for  the  present,  he  is,  in  a  dreadful  extasj^ 
lost  to  action :  but,  speedily  recollecting  himself,  he,  with  an  hasl]r 
sammons,  calls  up  some  of  the  homhoki,  by  whose  assistance!  he 
discorers  what  sad  disaster  had  bereaved  him  of  his  master.  The/* 
speedily  make  down  into  the  street,  but  found  there  nothing  that* 
might  light  them  with  the  least  beam  of  information;  all,  as  if 
directed  by  those  evil  ungcis  that  favour  such  black  designs,  ap* 
pearing,  as  they  conceived,  more  silent  and  still  than  is  Hsiral  in 
this  populous  city,  at  that  time  of  night.  OfBcers  are  raised^  and 
Mr.  FnssePs  son  acquainted  with  the  sad  news;  who,  e're  hecoald 
spare  time  to  mourn  hiji  father's  unexpected  death,  must,  with 
more  active  passion  (as  near  as  those  dark  suspicions,  which  onljF 
directed  them,  could  give  leave),  prosecute  his  revenge.  Several 
phices  are  troubled  with  a  fruitless  search;  tho  first,  that  was  ap. 
jirehended,  bein«r  a  barber,  whose  lodging  being  in  the  same  house 
with  Mr.  Fussel's,  and  he  that  night  absent,  gave  them  very  preg. 
Jiant  causes  of  suspicion,  all  being  aggravated  by  the  wildhumoar 
of  his  wife,  and  she  exasperated  by  the  extraragancy  of  her  bus* 
band,  as  if  she  had  done  it  purposely  to  foment  their  suspicion: 
besides,  that  constant  torrent  of  her  passion,  which  ran  with  the 
usua)  current  of  ordinary  scolds,  had  some  collateral  streams  of 
expressions ;  so  that,  had  not  the  sudden  providence  of  the  Almighty, 
Protector  of  innocence,  by  as  much  of  miracle  as  this  latter  age 
hath  heard  of,  discovered  the  author  of  the  murder,  it  had,  with, 
out  doubt,  wafted  her  husband  to  a  gibbet:  but,  presuming  that^ 
for  what  she  did  then,  in  the  hot  intemperance  of  a  jealous  rage^ 
she  hath  long  since  made  a  calm  recantation,  I  will  here  give  no 
farther  occasion  of  continuing  a  difference  betwixt  them,  but  go  oa 
in  the  prosecution  of  my  story,  which  proceeded  thus: 

Having  yet  apprehended  none,  that  they  had,  on  former  dif. 
ferences,  any  important  reasons  to  suspect,  young  Mr.  Fassel, 
calling  to  mind  the^e  irreconcilcabic  quarrels,  which  had  of  long 
time  been  between  his  father  and  hb  uncle  Strangeways;  and 
knowing  him  to  be  a  man,  whose  impetuous  rage  had  formerly 
been  so  often  allayed  in  blood,  that,  though  the  then  motif e  to  It 
being  a  legitimate  war,  made  the  action  not  only  honest,  but  ho. 
nourable,  yet,  being  so  well  versed  in  that  killing  trade,  he  might 
still  retain  enough  of  the  sharp  humour  to  sharpen  his  anger  into 
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10  TiAdictiTe  a  gailt,  that  he  might  be  prompted  to  act  what  weaker 
ipirits  woald  tremble  to  think. 

Upon  which  considerations,  he  propounds  to  the  officers  the 
ipprebending  of  him ;  which  motion,  finding  a  general  approbation, 
is  suddenly  prosecuted,  and  he  apprehended  between  two  and 
three  in  the  morning,  being  then  in  bed  at  his  lodging  in  the 
Strand,  oTer  against  Ivj  bridge,  at  one  Mr.  Pim's,  a  tailor,  a 
door  on  this  side  the  Black  Bull.  He,  being  now  in  the  officers* 
custody,  is  had  before  Justice  Blake,  by  whom,  although  with 
an  undaunted  confidence  denying  the  act,  he  is  committed  to  New. 
gate,  where  remaining  till  the  next  morning,  he  is  then  by  a  guard 
coBTcyed  to  the  place  where  Mr.  FussePs  body  lay,  where,  before 
die  coroner's  jury,  he  is  commanded  to  take  his  dead  brother-in- 
law  by  the  hand,  and  to  touch  his  wounds ;  a  way  of  disco?ery, 
whkh  the  defenders  of  sympathy  highly  applaud  (on  what  grounds, 
kere  is  no  place  to  dispute).  But  here  the  magnetism  fails;  and 
those  effluviums,  which,  according  to  their  opinion,  being  part  of 
the  anima  media^  tenaciously  adhere  to  the  body,  till  separated 
hy  its  corruption,  b^ing  the  same  that,  by  united  atoms  becoming 
risible,  compose  those  spectrums  that  wander  about  the  coenotaphs 
ind  dormitories  of  the  dead  ;  and  do,  when  hurried  from  the  ac« 
tions  of  vitality  by  a  violent  death,  as  endeavouring  to  revenge  its 
wrongs,  fly  in  the  face  of  the  murderer,  and,  though  in  such  mi- 
nute parts  as  are  too  subtile  for  the  observations  of  sense,  keep 
ilill  hovering  about  him ;  and,  when  he  is  brought  to  touch  the 
murdered  body,  which  was  its  former  habitation,  by  the  motion  of 
lympathy,  calls  from  those  sally-ports  of  life  some  of  those  parts 
ixT  her  lite,  which  yet  remain  within  it;  who,  that  they  may  flow 
forth  to  meet  it,  are  conveyed  in  the  vehiculum  of  the  blood..' 
They  illnstrate  this  by  dogs,  and  other  animals,  which,  with  a 
fioKent  impetuosity,  assail  those  that  make  a  custom  of  murdering' 
thin^  of  the  same  species. 

There  having  been  nothing  discoverable  by  this  experiment,  he^ 
b  returned  back  to  the  prison,  and  tHe  jury,  though  but  with  littiO' 
hopes  of  satisfaction,  continue  their  inquest;  when  now,  to  the 
amazing  wonder  of  future  ages,  and  the  farther  confirmation  of 
duwe  roD tinned  miracles,  by  which  the  all-discerning  power  of  the 
eternal  and  ever-living  God  pleases  often  to  manifest  itself  in  the 
iiicovery  of  black  and  secret  murders,  which,  though  acted  in  the 
Htent  region  of  the  night,  and  plotted  with  all  the  deep  obscurity 
ttat  bell  and  the  black  spirits  of  eternal  darkness  can  lend  to  the 
assistance  of  such  dismal  and  horrid  designs,  yet  are  disveloped  by 
ways  so  onthought  of,  even  by  those  which  torture  their  wits  for 
discovery,  that  man,  though  adorned  with  all  the  knowledge  the 
world's  first  transgressors  ravished  from  the  forbidden  tree,  instead 
of  an  angel-illuminated  paradise,  finds  his  fancy  clouded  in  a  chaos 
ef  coofusioo,  black  and  obscure  as  that  which,  e're  penetrated  by 
heaven's  segregating  breathy  spread  its  gloomy  curtains  over  the 
fatt  anformed  matter. 

Several  quest  ions  are  propounded  amongst  all^  bj^  the  foreman 
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of  ihc  jury  ;  one  of  which,  though  not  to  the  disparagement  of  ihm 
gcutlenian,  snccoedin^  ages  uill  count  more  fortunate  than  wiscv 
It  was  this:  that  all  ilic  gunsmiths'  sho|  s  in  London,  and  the  ad- 
jacent places,  should  be  examined  wha'  guns  thej  had  either  sold 
or  lent  that  day.  This  being  a  question,  in  the  apprehension  of 
most  of  the  jury,  so  near  approaching  to  an  impossibility,  as  not^ 
"without  muchdiiTicuIty,  to  be  done;  one  Mr.  Holloway,  a  gun- 
smith, living  in  the  Strand,  then  one  of  the  jury,  makes  answer, 
It  was  a  task,  in  \m  opinion,  who  knew  how  numerous  men  of 
that  profession  were,  in  and  about  the  city,  not  to  be  done;  withal 
replying,  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  lent  one,  and  made  no  ques. 
lion  but  several  others  had  done  the  like.  This  answer  of  his 
being,  by  the  apprehensive  foreman,  speedily  took  notice  of,  he 
is  demanded,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  rest  of  the  jury,  to  declare 
tp  whom  he  lent  the  gun.  He,  after  some  small  recollection,  an- 
swers, to  one  Mr.  Tiiomson,  living  in  Long-Acre,  formerly  a 
major  in  the  king's  army,  and  now  married  to  a  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Aston.  Upon  tiiis,  a  speedy  search  is  made  after  Major 
Thomson,  who,  being' abroad,  as  some  say  fled,  though  most  mo- 
derate men  conceive,  about  his  ordinary  occasions,  it  being  un. 
likely  any  man  would  discover  a  guilt  by  flight,  which,  if  culpable 
of,  thoui^h  by  all  charitable  people  the  contrary  is  generally  hoped, 
he  might  rationally  expect  more  security  in  a  conQdent  stay,  than 
in  a  betraying  absence;  besides,  being  of  no  former  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Fusriel,  there  was  no  probable  cause  to  render  him 
suspected. 

But,  with  our  charitable  prayers  for  his  freedom,  referring  our 
censures*  either  of  his  innocence  or  guilt,  to  his  further  trial  at  the 
next  sessions,  we  will  return  to  our  relation. 

Major  Thomson  not  being  found,  his  wife  is  taken  in  hold, 
"who,  though  clearing  herself  from  tbc  knowledge  of  any  such 
thing  as  borrowing  of  the  gun,  yet  is  continued  a  prisoner  till  her 
husband  shall  bo  produced;  who,  being  then  about  some  urgent 
occasions  in  the  country,  on  the  tirst  news  of  her  confluemeiity 
suddenly  hastens  to  J^ondon,  where,  being  examined  before  a  jus- 
tice of  peace,  he  confesses  he  borrowed  a  carbine  that  day  of  Mr. 
Holloway,  and  that  he  borrowed  it  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  George 
Strange  ways,  who  acquainted  him  with  no  farther  nse  he  intended 
to  make  of  it,  than  for  the  killing  of  a  deer:  for  which  use,  he 
charged  it  with  a  lease  of  bullets,  and,  as  5ome  say,  a  slug,  which, 
I  believe  not,  there  being  but  two  orifices,  where  they  entered  his 
bead,  and  one  bullet  sticking  in  the  window. 

If  any  object  two  bullets  may  enter  at  one  orifice,  though  it 
be  something  unlikely,  we  will  not  stand  to  dispute  it ;  the  num- 
ber not  being  so  uncertain,  as  their  fatal  errand  was  certainly 
performed. 

Being  thus  charged  and  primed,  between  the  hours  of  seven  and 
eight  at  night,  he  meets  Mr.  Strangeways  iu  St.  Clement's  Church- 
yard, to  v^hom  he  delivers  the  gun.  AVhere  he  spent  that  interval 
•f  time,  between  the  reception  of  it  aod  tbc  clecatioD  of  the  iiiur« 
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tiler,  is  uncertain,  he  hayiog  left  in  that  kind  no  satisfying  rela- 
tion. It  is,  most  like,  traversing  the  streets  near  the  place,  that 
so  be  might  take  advantage  of  the  fairest  opportunity  which  now 
unluckily  offers  itself. 

Mr.  Fussel,  in  the  manner  as  is  declared  before,  was  retired 
into  his  chamber;  he  that  shot  the  gun,  as  some  report,  stood  on 
a  bulk  belonging  to  a  pewterer,  living  over-right  Mr.  FussePs 
lodging;  but  it  is  sometlung  unlikely,  the  bulk  being  of  such  a 
shelving  form,  as  not  to  admit  a  firm  standing  place,  unless  he 
stood  on  that  end  of  it  next  to  Tcmple-Bar,  which,  if  so,  the 
situation  of  the  window  would  have  forced  him  to  shoot  much 
sloping;  wherefore  I  rather  conceive,  which  hath  been  to  some 
confirmed  by  Major  Strangeways's  own  confession,  that  he  which 
sbot  stood  on  the  ground,  which  hath  the  most  probable  appear- 
ance of  truth,  the  window  not  being  so  high  as  to  impede  his  aim, 
nor  the  distance  so  great  for  the  shot  to  lose  its  force,  though  the 
carlip  is  but  short,  wanting  some  inches  of  a  yard  in  the  barrel,  as 
b  affirmed  by  young  Mr.  Fussel,  in  whose  hands  it  now  is. 

To  give  you  a  certain  relation  who  fired  the  gun,  is  that  which 
I  believe  no  man  living  can  do,  except  there  be,  which  I  hope  not, 
some  such  unhappy  person  yet  alive,  Mr.  Strangeways  carrying 
that  great  secret  with  him  to  his  grave,  denying  to  reveal  it  at  the 
sessi<Mis  here,  as  reserving  it  for  the  general  assize  hereafter;  but, 
joining  with  the  common  opinion  of  most  men,  I  think  it  to  be 
himself,  knowing  him  to  be  a  person  that,  through  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  in  those  actions  that  deserved  the  name  ofdis. 
creet,  shewed  too  great  a  want  of  that  in  this,  where  a  wicked 
subtlety  was  as  requisite  as  ever,  in  his  former  actions,  a  noble 
policy  had  been,  to  commit  his  life,  which  lay  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  every  engager's  discovery,  into  the  hands  of  many,  in  the  per- 
forming an  act  which  might,  -with  more  facility,  be  done  by  one. 
When  he  had  fired  it,  the  streets  were  so  empty,  that  he  passed 
uinoted  by  any.  Between  the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven,  he  brought 
back  the  gun  to  Major  Thomson's  house,  where  leaving  it,  he  re- 
tires to  his  lodging,  where,  in  his  absence,  he  had  Jeft  one  to 
personate  him.  That  piece  of  policy  being  thus  performed,  he 
comes,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  into  his  lodging,  about  seven 
in  the  evening,  and,  going  up  into  his  chamber,  made  some  small 
gtay  there;  from  whence,  taking  the  advantage  of  a  time,  in  which 
he  foond  the  employments  of  the  houshold  such,  as  not  to  have 
the  leisure  to  take  much  notice  of  his  actions,  he  secretly  conveys 
himself  down  the  sta'rs,  and,  having  a  private  way  of  opening  the 
door,  conveys  himself  out,  and  his  disguised  friend  in ;  who,  by 
those  of  the  family,  being  oft  heard  walking  about  the  chamber, 
occasions  that  mistaken  deposition  of  theirs,  concerning  his  being 
in  the  house. 

Having  now  concluded  that  act  of  darkness  he  went  about,  he 
b  once  more  returned  to  his  lodging,  and  secretly  discharges  his 
dbgnised  friend;  hastening  to  bed,  he  lay  there,  though,  in  all 
probability,  with  no  very  quiet  night's  rest,  till  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  which  time  the  officers,  sent  to  apprehend  him,  enter  the 
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house,  and,  hastening  to  his  chamber,  make  known  their  dreadfnf 
errand ;  an  act  enough  to  have  frighted  a  timerous  soul  to  a  present 
confession;  but  he,  with  a  resolved  constancy,  slights  those  terrors 
of  the  law,  and,  without  any  such  reluctancy,  as  argued  the  least 
depression  6t  spirit,  goes  with  them  before  Justice  Blake,  by  whom, 
though  carefully  examined,  there  was  nothing  discoverable  that 
could  render  him  any  ways  suspected,  more  than  the  former  enmity 
betwixt  them.  However,  he  is  on  suiipicion  committed  to  Newgate; 
where,  remaining  with  a  countenance  that  appeared  no  ways 
clouded  with  guilt,  he  continued  constant  in  the  denial  of  the  fact. 
In  the  interval  between  the  time  he  was  first  committed,  and  hii 
confession,  he  fell  violently  ill  of  a  sharp  and  dangerous  pleurisy; 
in  which  acute  distemper,  though  summoned  by  the  approaches  of' 
death,  he  continued  in  a  resolute  denial  of  the  fact.  But  God, 
whose  judgments  here  in  this  appeared  but  the  road  to  his  merdet 
hereafter,  freed  him  from  that  less  ignominious  death,  that,  dying 
by  the  formalities  of  law,  the  burthening  of  his  body  might  in 
confession  disburthen  his  soul.  This  was  the  time  in  which  some* 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  those  of  the  more  learned  sort  of  the 
clergy,  gave  him  frequent  visits,  and,  as  they  have  caused  it  to  be 
reported,  converted  him  to  their  church.  What  of  truth  there  it 
in  this,  with  what  the  opinion  generally  received  is,  you  shall  hear 
toward  the  conclusion  of  our  story. 

On  the  Monday  following  the  time  of  his  being  apprehended, 
being  the  onc-and-twentieth  of  February,  Major  Thomson,  to 
hasten  the  enlargement  of  his  imprisoned  wife,  being  returned  to 
London,  makes  a  full  discovery  before  an  officer,  on  what  occa. 
sion  he  borrowed  the  gun,  and  in  what  manner,  and  at  what  time, 
he  delivered  it  to  Mr.  Strangeways,  in  St.  Clement's  church.yard; 
who,  on  this  happy  discovery,  is  brought  before  Justice  La  Wright, 
he  that  took  the  examination  of  Mr.  Thomson.  Here  it  being  de. 
manded  of  him,  on  what  occasion  he  caused  the  gun  to  be  bor* 
rowed,  and  brought  to  him  charged  at  that  time  of  the  night,  with 
such  other  questions  as  most  immediately  concerned  the  business  in 
hand;  and  withal,  seeing  Major  Thomson  there,  whose  discovery 
he  had  so  little  cause  to  doubt;  that  now  seeing  it  performed,  and 
not  being  able  to  apprehend  the  manner  how,  he,  in  an  amaxed 
terror,  after  some  minutes  of  a  deep  and  considerate  silence,  in  a 
most  pathctlcal  manner,  acknowledging  the  immediate  hand  of  God 
to  be  in  this  wonderful  detection,  no  longer  veils  his  guilt  with 
confident  denials,  but,  in  an  humble  and  submissive  lowliness  of 
spirit,  such  as  rather  strove  with  the  tears  of  a  penitential  Mag« 
dalen,  to  expunge  the  rubrick  characters  of  his  guilt,  than  with  th^ 
brazen  impudence  of  a  despairing  Cain,  by  a  sullen  and  surly  de« 
nial,  to  fly  the  mercies  of  that  God,  whose  vengeance  will  pursue 
him:  he  hath  now  confessed  the  faci — he  stands  now  a  contrite  pe» 
nilent,  with  the  excellent  Seneca,  acknowledging  that, 

MaxiioA  pcccantium  poena  ctt  peccasse.  £pUt.  97* 

Yet,  though  a  convicted  rourtherer,  he  is  the  compassionated 
object  of  all  the  beholders,  whose  heads  ho  now  Biakes  fouk> 
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fains  of  tears,  hy  having  so  lately  made  his  brother's  a  fountain 
of  bioad. 

Th'»<  doleful  scene,  with  the  pity  of  most,  but  the  wonder  of 
all,  being  thus  past  over,  he  is  now  returned  again,  a  much.la« 
mented  prisoner,  to  Newgate,  from  whence,  February  the  four* 
and-twentieth,  he  was  brought  to  his  trial  at  the  Sessions-house  in 
the  Old  Bailey,  where,  appearing  with  a  countenance  that  carried* 
in  it  a  mixture  of  courage  and  contrition,  being  such  as  rathi^r 
semod  dejected  for  ofiending  the  law  of  God,  than  any  ways  ter« 
rified  for  any  torments  that  could  be  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  laws 
of  nan;  being  demanded  to  plead,  he  answers,  that,  if  it  might, 
on  his  being  tried,  be  admitted  him  to  die  by  that  manner  of  death 
by  which  his  brother  fell,  he  would  plead ;  if  not,  by  refusing  to 
plead,  he  would  both  preserve  an  estate  to  bestow  on  such  friends 
Idr  whom  he  had  most  affection,  and  withal  free  himself  from  the 
ignominions  death  of  a  publick  gibbet. 

Many  arguments,  and  those  urgent  and  pressing,  were  used  by 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Glyn,  and  the  rest  of  the  bench,  to  in- 
duce him  to  plead,  as  laying  before  him  the  sin  he  committed,  in 
refusing  to  submit  to  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  the  terror 
of  the  death  his  obstinate  silence  would  force  them  to  inflict  upon 
him. 

These,  with  many  other  motives,  were  used,  but  all  invalid ; 
he  remains  impenetrable,  refusing  either  to  plead,  or  to  discover 
who  it  was  that  fired  the  gun;  only  affirms,  which  he  continued  till 
his  death,  that,  whoever  fired  it,  it  was  done  by  his  directions, 
but  with  no  intent  to  be  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law,  but  onlf, 
as  he  was  pleased  to  say,  io  let  him  know,  that  a  life,  made  odious 
hy  so  many  pressing  acts  of  injustice,  as  he  had  received  from  him, 
though,  by  their  politick  contriyance,  defended  from  any  punish- 
ment the  law  could  inftict,  yet  was  not  safe,  where  the  perbon  of« 
fended  hath  spirit  enough  to  revenge  an  injury. 

This,  not-to-bc-justified  resolution,  cherished  a  long  time  by 
hw  hot  and  haughty  spirit,  had  often,  on  the  slight  of  Mr.  Fussel, 
railed  in  him  impetuous  storms  of  rage;  such  that  often  broke  out 
m%o  thai  intemperance,  as,  both  by  word  and  letter,  he  several 
timet  challenges  him;  and,  in  consideration  of  his  being  something 
more  impaired  by  age  than  himself,  offers  him  what  odds,  in  length 
of  weapon,  he  could  with  reason  and  honour  demand.  This  en- 
countering nought  but  a  silent  and  slighting  repulse,  he,  one  day, 
meeting  bim  in  Westminster-hall,  accosts  him  with  this  compli- 
ment:— 

'  Brother  Fussel,  It  argui^s  not  discretion  in  us  of  cither  side, 
'  we  being  both  cavaliers,  to  submit  our  causes  to  this  present 
'  eeurse  of  law,  where  the  most  of  our  judges  arc  such  as  formerly 

*  were  our  enemies — Calais  Sands  were  a  fitter  place  for  our'disputcj 

*  than  Westminster-hall.' 

These  affronts  finding  a  man  too  subtle  to  seek  any  other  re- 
venge, than  what  lay  safe  under  the  sure  guard  of  the  law,  he 
rather  aeeks  from  thence  to  do  him  a  certain  mischief,  than,  by  the 
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uncertain  managing  of  a  duel,  to  run  the  hazard  of  being  mischicved 
himself;  so  (hat  he  not  only  refused  that  way  of  deciding  the  qaar« 
rcl,  but  indicts  his  brother  Strangeways  as  a  challenger;  which, 
adding  more  fewel  to  his  former  conceived  rage,  puts  him  upon  this 
dangerous  way  of  satisfying  his  ylndictive  passion ;  and  though  he^ 
by  a  constant  a3sc?cration,  aflirms,  that  the  firing  of  the  gun  was 
only  intended  to  terrify  him  ;  he  afTirming,  that,  bad  not  the  hand 
of  him  who  fired  it  fell  lower  than  was  intended,  it  had  been  im. 
possible  for  the  bullets  to  haye  so  unhappily  hit  the  mark;  yet,  its 
being  charged  with  three  bullets,  whereas  small  shot,  it' only  in- 
tended to  affright,  would  have  been  a  more  certain  terror,  with  less 
hazard  of  danger,  is  an  argument  so  preyalent  with  most  men, 
that  the  action  carries  no  fairer  a  face,  than  a  horrid  and  wiifal 
murther. 

But,  not  to  ingulf  too  far  in  censuring  the  act,  we  hasten  to  de- 
clare, as  far  as  concerns  our  business  in  hand,  the  demeanor  of  the 
actor,  who,  persisting  in  his  first  resolution  not  to  plead,  hears  from 
the  offended  court  this  dreadful  sentence: 

''  That  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  be  sent  to  the  place  from  whence 
he  came;  and  that  he  be  put  into  a  mean  house  stopped  from  any 
light;  and  that  he  be  laid  upon  his  back,  with  his  body  bare,  sar. 
ing  something  to  cover  his  privy  parts;  that  his  arms  shall  be 
stretched  forth  with  a  cord,  the  one  to  the  one  side  of  the  prison, 
^the  other  to  the  other  side  of  the  prison ;  and  in  like  manner  shall 
his  legs  be  used:  and  that  upon  his  body  shall  be  laid  as  much  iron 
and  stone  as  he  can  bear,  and  more;  and  the  first  day  shall  he 
have  three  morsels  of  barley-bread,  and  th.*  next  day  shall  he 
drink  thrice  of  the  water  in  the  next  channel  to  the  prison  door, 
but  no  spring  or  fountain  water:  and  this  shall  be  bis  punishnieyt 
till  he  die." 

This  thunderbolt  of  judgment,  levelled  at  his  life,  he  yet,  with- 
a  passive  valour  (high  as  ever  was  his  active),  with  a  constancy, 
which  might  cast  ablush  on  the  ghost  of  an  ancient  Hom.in  hearse, 
but  continues  his  resolution;  and,  being  returned  to  the  prison,: 
from  thence  writes  this  sad  letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  Major 
Dcwie,  a  member  of  parliament,  and  a  gentleman  that  had  mar* 
ried  another  of  his  sisters. 
'  Dear  Brother, 
^  I  hope  these  lines,  and  pressing  death,  will  so  far  expiate  my 

*  crime,  as  to  procure  your  and  my  other  friends  forgiveness,  for 
^  my  conscience  bears  me  witness,  i  was  provoked  by  many  of  my 

<  brother-in-law's  insulferable  wrongs.     After  divers  parlies,  Biid. 
^  ing  his  inveterate  spleen  so  implacable,  as  to  indict  and  inform 

<  against  me  at  the  open  bench,  my  flesh  and  blood  held  no  longer 

<  patience,  but  sought  to  usurp  the  revengeful  attribute  which  God 

*  appropriates  to  himself,  when  he  would  not  answer  me  in  single 

<  combate,  though  I  otfercd  him  advantage  in  the  length  of  weapon; 

<  yet  this  I  will  assure  you,  that  I  did  not  intend  his  death,  but, 

*  by  the  discharging  of  a  warning-piece,  to  have  only  terrified  his 

<  heart  from  practising   litigious  suits^  and   thereby  to  let  him 
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^  know,  that  he  was  at  another  man's  mercy,   if  he  contemned 

^  the  same. 

^  In  a  word,  each  man  oweth  a  death,  I  two,  by  this  untimely 
^  fact :  the  one  to  my  Maker,  the  other  to  the  law  ;  which  invokes 
^  to  pay  the  one  the  more  willingly,  being  contident  that  the  other 
^  is  cancelled,  by  the  all.sceing  eye  of  Divine  mercy  and  justice. 
^  These,  in  short,  are  the  last  words  of 

'  Your  dying  Brother, 

*  GEORGE  STRANGEWAYS/ 

Tnm  ihe  Press-yard  in  Newgate> 
13  February,  1658. 

This  being  one  of  the  last  scenes  he  was  to  act  on  the  stage  of 
mortality,  he  now  retires,  by  Di?ine  contemplation,  to  dress  his 
soul  in  those  robes  of  repentance,  wherewith  she  was  suddenly  to 
meet  her  celestial  bridegroom.  In  which  pious  action,  he  hath  the 
freqoent  assistance  of  divines,  some  of  excellent  abilities,  as  Dr. 
Wilde  and  Dr.  Warmsley;  there  was  also  with  him  Mr.  Jenkins, 
Mr.  Watson,  and  Mr.  Norton,  to  all  of  which,  by  a  repentant 
acknowledgment  of  the  foulness  of  his  crime,  by  a  detestation  of 
all  those  thoughts  that  had  formerly  fomented  his  malice,  and,  by 
a  solemn  and  serious  invocation  of  his  Redeemer,  for  the  increas. 
ing  of  those  rays  of  mercy,  which  (even  in  that  dark  and  dismal 
agony  the  apprehension  or  guilt  might  have  plunged  her  into)  he 
yet  found  irradiated  the  darkest  apprehensions  of  a  soul  clouded 
with  sin  and  sorrow., 

To  some,  whose  zeal  (if  meriting  the  name)  was  more  in  that 
act  than  their  discretion,  when,  with  the  harsh  and  unseasonable 
rigid  means  of  the  law,  they  appeared  rather  as  if  they  came  to 
fright  his  soul  into  a  distracting  despair,  than  to  fortify  her  with 
Comforts  fit  to  undergo  so  sad  a  conflict,  he  desired  them  to  pro- 
ceed no  further  in  so  unseasonable  a  discourse ;  with  an  exalted 
heighth  of  christian  confidence  affirming,  that,  through  the  power- 
fol  operation  of  mercy,  whose  restoratives  he  felt  even  in  the  grasp 
of  death,  he  doubted  not  but  his  scarlet  sins  were  washed  white  as 
wool;  and  that  (through  the  Red  sea  of  his  brother's  blood)  he 
sbonld  safely  arrive  at  the  celestial  Canaan.  Thus  spending  that 
Harrow  stock  of  time,  allowed  him  for  the  levelling  his  accounts 
with  heaven,  as  if  his  soul,  which  before  travelled  with  a  snail- 
like  slowness  towards  her  celestial  home,  were  now  in  her  full 
career,  the  fatal  day  arrives.  On  Monday,  the  last  of  January, 
about  eleven  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  the  sheriffs  of  J^ondon, 
accompanied  with  divers  officers,  came  to  the  Press-yard,  where, 
after  a  short  time  of  stay.  Major  Strangeways  was  guarded  down. 
He  was  cloathed  all  in  white;  waistcoat,  stockings,  drawers,  and 
cap,  over  which  was  cast  a  long  mourning  cloak;  a  dress  that 
handsomely  emblemed  the  condition  he  was  then  in,  who,  though 
his  soul  wore  a  sable  robe  of  mourning  for  her  former  sins,  it  was 
DOW  become  her  upper  garment,  and,  in  some  few  minutes,  being 
cast  off,  would  discover  the  immaculate  dress  of  mercy  which  was 
ander  it. 
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From  hence  is  he  guarded  to  the  dufigcon,  the  sad  and  disiOfll 
place  of  execution,  being  accompanied  by  some  few  of  his  friendsy 
amongst  which  was  the  lie?.  Dr.  Warmsley,  whose  pious  care  in- 
tended now  to  be  near  as  inseparable  to  him  as  life  itself.  Haring 
asked  the  executioner  for  a  place  to  kneel  in,  and  being  answerrd, 
that  there  was  none  of  more  conveniency  tlian  the  bottom  of  <lit 
dungeon,  ^  Well,'  said  he,  ^  this  place  must  then  serre  him,  who 
is  forced  immaturely  to  fall ;  for  there  can  be  no  greater  yanitj  in 
the  world,  than  to  esteem  the  world,  which  rcgardeth  no  man, 
and  to  make  slight  account  of  God,  who  greatly  respecteth  aU 
men;  for  only.  Gentlemen,  let  me  tell  you,  had  I  served  my  God 
as  faithfully  as  I  serred  my  lord  and  master,  my  King,  I  had  never 
come  to  this  untimely  end.  But,  blessed  be  God  for  all — I  shall 
willingly  submit,  and  earnestly  implore  your  prayers  for  the  carrjf 
Ing  me  through  this  great  work.'  Then,  turning  to  Dr.  Warmsley, 
he  said,  ^  Will  you  be  pleased  to  assist  me  with  your  prayers?'— 
Doctor.  ^  Yes,  Major,  I  come  to  officiate  that  christian  workf 
and  the  Lord  strengthen  your  faith,  and  give  you  confidence  and 
assurance  in  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ.' 

After  they  had  spent  some  short  time  in  prayer.  Dr.  Warmsle/, 
taking  him  aside,  had  with  him  some  small  time  of  private  confe^. 
rence,  concerning  the  clear  demonstration  of  the  faith  he  died  in, 
and  about  receiving  the  sacrament.  They  appeared  something  to 
differ  in  opinion,  which  renders  the  world  much  unsatisfied,  as,  la 
point  of  religion,  whether  he  died  a  protestant  or  not;  those  of  the 
church  of  Rome  affirming,  that,  whilst  he  lay  sick  of  his  pleuris/, 
he  was  visited  by  several  catholicks  that  are  in  orders,  some  of  whose 
names  I  have  heard,  and  that  they  proved  so  prevalent  with  him^ 
that  they  had  wrought  him  to  an  absolute  conversion,  and  that  the/ 
were  confident,  though  he  had  not  long  lived  so,  in  that  faith  He 
died.  Whether  this  be  true,  I  leave  every  judicious  reader  to 
judge,  by  the  succeeding  circumstance,  when  he  had  k-ft  off  hm 
conference  with  Dr.  Warmsley,  in  which  he  desired  him  not  to 
press  at  that  un!<casonable  time  matters  of  controversy,  it  being  ^ 
matter  full  of  danger  to  disturb  that  calm  the  soul  ought  to  wear 
when  she  comes  to  encounter  death:  and  then,  applying  himself  to 
the  company  in  general,  with  a  voice  something  more  elevated  tlum 
ordinary,  he  speaks  these  words: 

^  For  my  religion  (I  thank  my  God)  I  never  had  thought  in 

<  my  heart  to  doubt  it;  I  die  in  the  christian  religion  (but  nerer 

<  mentioned  the  protestant),  and  am  assured  of  my   interest  in 

<  Christ  Jesus,  by  whose  merits  I  question  not  but  my  soul  shall^ 

<  e're  long,  triumph  over  these  present  afflictions  in  eternity  of 

<  glory,  being  reconciled  to  the  mercies  of  my  God,  through  my 

<  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  into  whose  bosom  I  hope  to  be  gathered, 

<  there  to  enjoy  that  eternal,  infinite,  and  boundless  happiness, 

<  wherewith  he  rewards  all  the  elect;  so  the  Lord  bless  you  all, 

<  bless  you  in  this  world,  till  he  brings  you  to  a  world  ever  blessed; 

<  and  bless  me  in  this  last  and  dreadful  trial.    So  let  us  all  pcaj  ; 

<  Jesus!  Jesus!  have  mercy  on  me!' 
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Haying  said  this,  he  tak€6  his  solemn  and  last  leare  of  all  his 
lamenting  friends,  and  now  prepares  for  that  dreadful  assault  of 
death  he  was  spe^ily  to  encounter.  His  friends  placed  themselves 
at  the  corners  of  the  press,  whom  he  desired,  when  he  gave  the 
words,  to  lay  on  the  weights.  Ilis  hands  and  legs  are  extended,  in 
which  action  he  cries  out,  ^  thus  were  the  sacred  limbs  of  my  eyer 
blessed  Saviour  stretched  forth  on  the  cross,  when  suifering  to  free 
the  sin-polluted  world  from  an  eternal  curse.'  Then  crying  forth, 
with  a  clear  and  sprightful  voice,  ^  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  soul,' 
which  was  the  promised  signal,  those  sad  assistants  perform  their 
dreadful  task  ;  and  laid  on  at  first-weight,  which,  finding  too  light 
for  a  sudden  execution,  many  of  those  standing  by  added  their  bur. 
diens  to  disborthen  him  of  his  pain ;  which,  notwithstanding,  for 
the  time  of  his  continuance,  as  it  was  to  him  a  dreadful  sufferance, 
so  was  it  to  them  a  horrid  spectacle,  his  dying  groans  filling  the 
uncouth  dungeon  with  the  voice  of  terror.  But  this  dismal  scene 
soon  finds  a  quiet  catastrophe,  for,  in  the  space  of  eight  or  ten 
minntes  at  the  most,  his  unfettered  soul  left  her  tortured  man. 
sion,  and  he,  from  that  violent  paroxysm,  falls  into  the  quiet 
sleep  of  death. 

His  body  having  laid  some  time  in  the  press,  he  was  brought 
forth,  in  which  action,  e*re  coffined,  it  was  so  much  exposed  to 
pnblick  view,  that  many  standers-by  beheld  the  bruise  made  by  the 
pretf,  whose  triangular  form,  being  placed  with  the  acute  angle 
about  the  region  of  the  heart,  did  soon  deprive  that  fountain  of 
life  of  its  necessary  motion,  though  he  was  prohibited  that  usual 
favour  in  that  kind,  to  have  a  sharp  piece  of  timber  laid  under 
hb  back  to  accelerate  its  penetration.  The  body  appeared  void  of 
all  tears,  and  not  deformed  with  blood,  but  where  the  cminencies 
of  the  press  touched  on  the  middle  parts  of  his  breast,  and  upper 
of  the  belly;  his  face  was  bloody,  but,  as  it  appeared  to  the  most 
inquisitive  spectators,  not  from  any  external  injury,  but  the  vio- 
lent forcing  of  the  blood  from  the  larger  vessels  into  the  veins  of 
the  nose  and  eyes,  whose  smaller  branches,  forced  open  by  so 
sodden  a  compression,  as  if  they  mourned  in  the  colour  of  his 
crime,  had  their  last  tears  composed  of  blood:  and,  now  commit- 
ted  to  that  sable  cabinet,  his  coffin,  he  is,  in  a  cart  that  attended 
at  the  prison  door,  conveyed  to  Christ-church,  where  his  ashes 
shall  sleep,  till  time  herself  be  dissolved  to  eternity :  and,  as  it  is 
our  christian  duty  to  hope,  hath  made  good,  in  every  part,  this 
excellent  saying  of  an  ancient  philosophical  poet : 

Cedit  item  retro,  de  terra  quod  fuit  ante, 

I.I  terrain,  &  quod  missura  est  ex  setheris  oris 

111  rorsum  cceJi  fulgentid templa  receptaiir.  Lucretius,  lib.  ir. 

Thus  did  they  leave  the  busy  world,  the  one 

So  swiftly  from  all  mortal  trouble  gone ; 

As  if  his  soul  practised  at  first  to  fly 

With  the  light  motions  of  eternity: 

Gone  with  such  silence,  as  his  hasty  breath 

By  a  few  groans  disdain'd  to  pari  with  death : 
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Which  fatal  swiftness  did  the  other  lead, 
A  sad  slow  road  to  th'  graye ;  his  soai  to  read 
Repentant  lectures,  bein^  taught  before; 
It  in  a  storm  of  tortures  did  pass  o^er 
The  riibrick  sea  of  life,  whose  high-swolo  flood^ 
Passions,  hot  dictates,  doubly  dyM  in  blood. 
When  scarce  this  nation  e'er  saw  son  of  her*s, 
That  wrote  revenge  in  such  red  characters: 
Can  she  but  mourn,  her  offspring  should  inherit, 
With  English  valour,  an  Italian  spirit? 
Such  as  is,  by  a  hot  intemperate  rage, 
Become  the  shame  and  wonder  of  the  age. 
No,  let  her  mourn;  the  sad  expression  runs 
In  the  same  strain  with  what  her  true-born  sons 
Disrobe  their  thoughts  in ;  but  methinks  I  hear 
A  sort  whose  separation  would  appear, 
As  if  reiin'd  with  purer  flames  of  zeal, 
Than  other  christians  are;  by  no  appeal 
Made  to  the  throne  of  Mercy  to  be  won, 
From  harshly  censuring:  but  such  acts  being  done 
By  men,  whose  different  judgments  not  embrace 
Their  tenents  in  the  whole,  defects  of  grace. 
Not  human  lapses.     But  take  heed  thy  proud 
And  pharisaick  heart  speak  not  too  loud, 
Where  heaven  commands  a  silence.     Since  none  knows 
To  what  mysterious  destiny  he  owes 
A  debt  to  nature,  in  whose  gloomy  cell 
Life's  fairest  transcripts  have  too  often  fell 
By  sad  untimely  deaths.     Then,  with  the  free 
And  christian  candour  of  white  charity. 
Forbear  to  cast  thy  sable  censure  on 
This  sanguine  guilt;  and,  since  that  both  are  gone 
Beyond  the  verge  of  mortal  knowledge,  let 
Not  thy  harsh  censure  aggravate  the  debt. 
Which  (if  they  Nature's  common  laws  obey) 
Juit  sorrow  teaches  all  their  friends  to  pay. 
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A  ROD  FOR  THE  LAWYERS: 

WHO  ARE  HEREBY  DECLARED  TO  BE  THE  GRAND  ROBBERS 
AND  DECEIVERS  OF  THE  NATION; 

GREEDILY  DEVOURING  YEARLY  MANY  MILLIONS  OF 

THE  PEOPLES  MONEY, 

TO^HXCH  IS  ADDED, 

A  WORD  TO  THE  PARLIAMENT, 

AND, 

A  WORD  TO  THE  ARMY. 

BY  WILLIAM  COLE,  A  LOVER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY. 


IsA.  X.  1,8. — Woe  unto  them  that  decree  unrighteous  decrees,  and  that  write' 
fjievousness  that  they  have  pre!>crit>ed :  To  turn  aside  the  needy  from  judg-* 
ment,  and  to  take  away  the  right  from  the  poor  of  my  people,  that  widowf 
■ay  be  tbeir  prey,  and  that  they  may  rob  the  fatherless. 

IsA.  iii.  14. — The  spoil  of  the  poor  is  in  your  houses. 

Loodoo:  Printed  in  the  year  1659.    Quarto,  containing  twenty  pages*. 
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Courteous  Reader, 

AD  not  mj  affections  to  my  countrymen  more  engaged  me, 
than  any  particular  enmity  I  ha?e  against  the  lawyers  cor« 
ropt  interest,  by  any  damage  I  have  sustained  by  them,  I  should 
kave  forborne  publishing  the  ensuing  lines.  But  if  the  yery  heathens 
cotiid  say,  ^^  non  solium  nobis  nati  suraus,"  we  are  not  only  born 
for  onrseiTes,  but  that,  next  to  the  duty  we  owe  to  God,  we  are 
bound,  erc^ry  individual  man,  to  be  a  helpful  member  to  his  coun* 
try.  Why  should  I,  or  aify  man,  keep  silence,  whilst  this  pes*^ 
tiferous  generation  of  the  lawyers  runs  from  city  to  country,  seek- 
iog  whom  they  may  devour?  It  is  thy  duty,  as  well  as  mine,  ta 
cry  aloud  for  justice  against  them;  it  is  thy  duty,  and  ever^  honest 

•  Thb  U  Myt  fortieth  uumber  in  the  catalogue  of  pamphlets  in  the  Harleian  Libraiy. 
TOL.  VII.  C 
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Englishman's  to  the  land,  to  take  care  hereafter  nev^er  to  chiise 
any  of  that  generation  to  make  laws  for  us :  I  say,  not  to  chuse 
them  for  parliament  men.  Were  not  there  too  many  of  them 
now  in  this  present  parliament,  I  should  hope  and  expect  far  bet* 
ter  thing;s  than  now  I  do ;  but  now  God  is  pulling  down  the  high 
and  mighty,  is  discovering  the  wickedness  of  men  in  power,  hath, 
most  miraculously,  slain  the  glory  of  princes,  I  can  with  confi- 
dence say,  ''  Deus  dabit  his  quoque  finem."  I  do  not  altogether 
despair,  that,  before  I  die,  I  may  see  the  inns  of  courts,  of  dent 
of  thieves,  converted  into  hospitals,  which  were  a  rare  piece  of 
justice:  that  so  as  they  formerly  have  immured  those  that  robbed 
the  poor  of  houses,  so  they  may,  at  last,  preserve  the  poor 
themselves. 


That  the  end  of  all  laws  and  magistracy  ought  principally  to 
tend  to  the  ease,  safety,  and  well-being  of  the  people  governed, 
I  presume  no  rational  man  or  men  will  deny.  And,  indeed,  there- 
fore it  is  the  usual  cry  and  saying,  both  among  the  masters  of 
oppression,  the  lawyers,  and  the  ignorant  people  that  know  no 
better,  that  the  laws  of  England,  as  also  the  ways  of  execnting 
them,  are  the  safest  and  best  laws  in  the  world;  and  whosocTer 
shall  alter  the  said  laws,  or  ways  of  executing  them,  will  unavoid- 
ably introduce  a  mischief  instead  of  a  benefit.  But  to  those  is 
answered,  that  the  major  part  of  the  laws,  made  in  this  nation, 
are  fouodcd  on  principles  of  tyranny,  fallacy,  and  oppression,  for 
the  profit  and  benefit  of  those  that  made  them;  for  know  this,  that 
nrhen  William  the  Bastard,  Duke  of  Normandy,  undertook  to 
conquer  this  nation,  he  was  not  singly  himself  able  to  raise  money 
or  men  enough  to  perform  such  a  design,  without  the  voluntary 
conjunction  of  most  of  the  nobles  and  gentry  that  were  his  sub* 
jects  ;  who  sold  and  mortgaged  almo^^t  all  the  lands  and  estates 
they  had  in  Normandy,  to  rnrnis:!!  tliem  out  in  that  design.  Now, 
therefore,  when  the  said  William  had  conquered  this  nation,  he 
was  forced  to  siitU'r  those  his  Norman  peers  to  share  with  him  in 
the  benetit,  as  thoy  voluntarily  did  in  tlie  hazard.  From  him  it 
came  to  pass,  that  he,  the  said  conqueror,  and  his  nobles,  made  a 
division  of  the  land  amongst  themselves,  and  whosoever  were 
tenants  to  the  said  conquerors,  held  all  their  lands  for  a  long  spac« 
in  vas<«alage  under  them,  merely  at  their  will  and  mercy;  where* 
upon  all  laws  were  made  io  French,  and  it  was  accounted  a  base 
thing  in  England  to  be  called  an  Englishman.  Then  did  tliese  con- 
querors make  such  laws  as  suited  best  to  keep  the  people  in  slavery 
and  subjection,  as  the  Knuli>»h  now  use  the  Irish,  that  the)  niisht 
have  all  the  bcnclit  they  po«>sibly  could  screw  out  of  the  people. 
}lence  came  it  to  pass,  that  all  penal  laM>  were  made  for  the  be* 
nefitof  the* king,  the  lords  of  manors,  and  other  great  olEcers,  wha 
were  the  kind's  creatures.  This  was,  and  still  is,  the  ground  and 
reason  why  the  life  of  man,  which  assuredly,  by  the  law  of  rea- 
son, is  satidcicDt  to  answer  any  crime,  ^as  not  alone  takeo  awajr 
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wpon   conTiction  of  treason,  murther,    or  felonj,   but  also  the 
estates  of  offenders  were  forfeited  by  Jaw  to  the  king,  or  lord  of 
the  manor ;  which  hath  been  the  cause  that  many  an  innocent  hath 
foffered,  as  Naboth,  who  was  destroyed  by  Ahab,  that  so  he  might 
enjoy  his  vineyard.     These  laws  were  not  before  the  conquest, 
neitber  have  been  since  the  conquest  ever  iJitroduced  in  Kent ; 
which  county  submitted  \.q  the  said  Duke  of  Normandy,  reserT- 
ing  to  themselfes  their  laws  and  rights;  and  therefore  it  is  the 
nyiog  in  Kent,  ^^  the  father  to  the  bough,  and  the  son  to  the 
plough:"  and  sorely  in  that  county  is  as  little  robbing,  murther- 
iiig,  he.    as  in  other  counties;    and  therefore  there  is  not  such 
■ecessity  for  that  law,  as  some  sophi^ters  pretend,  to  keep  the 
people  in  dread  and  awe:  neither  indeed  do  i  think  there  is  such 
ao  absolute  necessity  for  the  hanging  men  for  theft,  but,  as  here- 
tofore in  the  nation,  there  may  be  another  way  found  out,  more 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  God  and  reason,  for  punishing  of  theft, 
as  selling  to  foreign  plantations,  or  the  like,  &c.     But,  if  at  last 
the  law  to  hang  thicTes  must  continue,  I  wish  it  may  take  hold  of 
the  great  ones  first,  lest  we  renew  the  practice  once  in  Athens, 
vhere  they  haqged  none  but  little  thieves,  and  the  great  thieves 
pronounc^  sentence.     ^^  Verbum  sat  sapienti:"   I  am  more  afraid 
of  those  that  rob  by  power  of  a  law,  than  those  that  sneakingly 
endeavour  to  take  my  purse  on  the  highway.    Now,  although  it 
may  be  alledged,  and  truly  that  is  all,  for  by  reason  it  cannot  be 
proved,    that  there  is  some  reason  for  the  forfeiting  the  estates 
aforesaid ;  yet,  at  least,  let  the  person  damnitied  be  the  enjoyer, 
or  the  wife  and  children  of  the  person  murdered.   But  why  there 
should  come  forfeitures  on  ships  cast  away,  driven  up  to  full  sea« 
mark,  to  lose  the  best  cable  and  anchor ;  men  to  be  carried  away 
into  blarery,  taken  at  sea,  the  ship  remaining  with  her  lading  firm 
and  sound,  to  be  forfeited  to  the  lord  admiral  for  a  deodand  to  bu 
forfeited  ;  to  say,  if  a  horse  drown  his  master,  the  horse  to  be  for- 
feited, and   this  to  be  pleaded  for;    or  many  such  laws,  to   be 
grounded  on  reason,  i»  so  ridiculous,  that  i  think  the  first  and 
grand  dec^  iver  of  mankind  cannot  find  sophistry  enough  to  furnish 
the  lawyers  with  io  plead  for  it. 

But  i»ome  will  say,  ^  that,  though  we  were  conquered,  yet  our 
'  noble  ancestors,  by  dint  of  sword  in  the  barons  wars,  regained 
^  their  freedom,  and  forced  the  king  to  condescend  to  that  famous 
'  law,  called  Magna  Charta.' 

For  answer,  know  this,  that  when  the  nobles  in  those  days 
found  the  king  altogether  inclined  to  his  minions  and  flatterers, 
and  thereby  made  laws  to  iuslave  the  said  nobles  as  well  as  the  com. 
mons  had  been  before,  they  saw  there  was  a  ncce&sity  for  them  to 
stand  up  for  their  own  privileges ;  who,  beint;  popular,  what  by 
fear  and  love,  they  engaged  the  commons  with  them  in  war,  and 
look  the  king  prisoner,  forcing  him  to  consent  to  all  things  that 
were  necessary,  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  king's  will,  but 
•ever,  in  the  least,  acted  from  any  love  to  the  poor  commons,  but 
what  they  were  absolutely  necessitated  to ;  neither  freed  the  i^ai4 
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commons  from  the  bondage  they  vfere  in  to  thcmseWes.  Now,  n§ 
all  the  laws  of  the  land  have  been  made  by  the  king,  the  great 
lords,  gentry,  and  lawyers,  when  the  lower  house,  one-tbint  part 
ivhereof  usually  consisted  of  lawyers,  had  gratified  the  king  snd 
tipper  house;  so  also  did  the  king  gratify  the  lower  honse,  both 
the  gentry  and  lawyers,  and  agreed  to  laws  for  their  adfantage. 
For  indeed,  it  is  not  much  for  the  advantage  of  the  gentry,  that 
seeing  the  laws  are  so  corrupt  and  chargeable,  they  thereby  can, 
and  indeed  have  done,  and  in  most  pacts  do  still  keep  the  poor  in 
such  subjection,  that  not  only  their  own  tenants,  but  other  poor 
that  live  near  them,  must  run  and  go,  and  work,  and  obey  tbem, 
as  they  shall  please  to  command  them,  else  they  run  the  hasard  of 
being  undone;  and  what  advantage  the  charge  and  delay  of  law« 
duils  is  to  the  great  lawyers,  you  may  judge.  How  have  tome 
lawyers,  from  being  worth  nothing  but  their  books,  come  to  pur« 
chase  thousands  yearly  lands,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  by  the  sins 
of  the  people?  This  is  the  reason  why  parliaments  haye  not  mad« 
the  nationfrce;  our  pretending  deliverers  have  beeii  our  destroyers; 
and,  indeed,  it  was  irrational  to  expect  better  things.  Who  will 
expect  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles?  Who  will  expect 
t^asc  from  oppression,  from  masters  of  oppression,  the  lawyers? 
If  you  will  have  clean  streams  flow  from  the  fountain,  yoa  must  1m 
sure  to  cleanse  the  fountain  itself. 

That  the  lawyers  have  only  sought  their  own  advantage,  a1« 
though  to  the  total  impoverishing  the  nation,  consider  this  foU 
lowing:  — 

I  have  often,  both  in  city  and  country,  made  as  near  an  in- 
quiry as  possibly  I  con'd  in  a  general  way,  what  number  of  law- 
yers there  might  I)o  in  England  and  Wales,  in  all  offices,  as  judgc«, 
masters  of  chancery,  Serjeants  at  law,  counsellors,  attornies,  sol- 
licitors,  with  the  rest  of  the  rabble;  and  I  cannot  find,  by  calcu- 
lation, but  that  there  are,  great  and  small,  masters  and  servants, 
by  the  best  account  1  can  estimate,  above  thirty  thousand.  Now, 
consider  at  what  high  rates  the  very  meanest  of  these  live;  see  but 
a  very  country  hackney,  and  you  will  find  he  goeth  clothed  in  a 
genteel  garb,  and  all  his  family;  he  keeps  company  with  the  gen- 
try, and  yet  usually  quickly  getteth  an  estate  over  and  abore  his 
cxpences,  which  cannot  possibly  be  less  than  one  hundred  and  ^fty 
])ounds  per  annum.  Now,  if  such  country  lawyers  live  at  that 
rate,  bring  the  judges,  masters  of  rolls,  counsellors,  attornies, 
registers,  cum  muliis  aiiis^  in  the  common  law,  chancery,  and 
admiralty,  and  you  will  find  that  this  mercenary  generation,  one 
with  another,  do  not  receive  less  yearly  from  the  people,  in  their 
law  practice,  I  say  the  number  of  thirty  thousand,  than  two  hun. 
dred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum  each  man.  What,  if  some  have 
but  Mty^  then  know  some  have  thousand«<.  Surely,  I  believe, 
that  Prideaux  and  Maynard  will  not,  nor  can  deny  it.  Now,  af 
this  rate,  to  say,  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum  to  each 
lawyer,  these  thirty  thousand  receive  seven  millions  and  half  of 
money  yearly,  which  is  sereDty-five  hundred  thousand  poundis; 
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and  what  a  charge  are  the  people  at  to  attend  their  tedious  and 
vexatious  trials!  Consider,  What  doth  it  cost  to  ride  and  go  from 
all  countries  and  towus  to  London,  to  attend  the  terms.  It  can. 
not  be  less  than  one  million  of  money  yearly ;  and  to  what  p^Tp* 
pose  obserFe: — 

Whosoefer  contends  in  law  against  another  either  for  land^ 
debt,  or  trespass,  must,  by  the  law,  try  his  titloi  debt,  or  da* 
mage,  by  witness,  after  it  hath  been  never  so  l^g  delayed  by 
sophistry,  quirks,  and  quibbles  of  the  lawyers.  Now,  therefore, 
if  it  must  be  of  necessity  proved  at  the  last,  why  is  it  not  better 
to  hare  it  tried  in  the  neighbourhood,  while  it  Is  fresh,  green,  and 
new,  when  the  witnesses  are  alive,  and  in  places,  wherein  theii: 
lives  and  conversations  are  known,  than  seven,  ten,  twenty^  or 
thirty  years  after  the  suit  is  commenced,  when  knights  of  the  post 
nay  be  taken  as  witnesses,  when  the  lawyers  shall  baffle  and  con- 
foond  witness  and  jury  by  their  impudent  sophistry  and  prattle, 
when  things  at  great  courts  assizes  are  passed  over  in  huggernilkug. 
ger  for  want  of  time  to  examine  them,  there  being  more  care  taken. 
to  keep  a  precise  hour  for  a  dinner,  than  precisely  and  strictly  to 
lee  the  execution  of  justice  and  true  judgment,  in  behalf  of  tli0 
poor,  the  fatherless,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan;  and  when  either 
party  sees  he  is  like  to  have  the  worst,  by  common  law,  then  they 
have  liberty  to  remove  unto  the  Chancery,  where  a  suit  commonly 
depends  as  long  as  a  buif  coat  will  endure  wearing,  especially  if -the 
parties  have,  as  it  is  ^aid,  good  stomachs  and  strong  par$us;  but, 
when  their  purses  grow  empty,  their  stomachs  fail ;  then,  wiien  na 
more  com  is  like  to  bt*.  brought  to  the  lawyer's  mill,  it  is  usual  ta 
ordain  some  men  to  hear  and  end  the  business ;  but,  alas !  then  It 
is  too  late,  for  then,  probably,  both  parties,  or  at  least  ono  qC 
them,  are  ruined  utterly  in  prosecuting  the  suit,  want  of  his  atoi^^ 
and  following  of  his  calling.  What  a  folly  is  it,  that  all  bargaifM 
in  trade  and  commerce,  foreign  and  domestick,  must  unavoidably 
ran  into  this  channel,  to  be  deliated  by  lawyers,  that  understand 
it  as  little  as  they  have  uprightness,  and  be  tried  by  jurymen,  of 
which,  probably,  not  one  of  the  number  hath  the  least  knowledge^ 
in  merchandise?  What  an  injustice  is  it,  that  all  wills  must  lie 
proved  in  London,  at  such  a  vast  charge  and  distance  from  (be 
place  where  the  party  deceased,  where  they  usually  cannot  know 
the  truth  of  things,  or  little  care  whether  they  do  or  no,  so  ^cir 
fees  be  paid;  where  they  often  cither  cake  no  security  at  all,  or, 
if  they  do,  it  may  be  it  is  such  that  is  as  good  as  nothing;  where 
every  tapster  or  chamberlain,  &c»  that  pretends  himself  .a  freeuian, 
i$  legal  security ;  how  many  fatherless,  widows,  and  orphans,  are^ 
ntterly  ruined  by  this?  The  scripture  saith,  ^^  he  is  worse  than 
aa  intidel,  that  provides  not  for  his  family;*'  and  to  what  purpose 
li  it  in  these  times  of  corruption  to  work  for  children  ?  If  men 
die,  while  their  childrffn  ar€  young,  then  they  chuse  some,  whom 
(hey  expect  will  prove  shepherds  to  preserve  tbeir  children ;  but  if 
t^y  prave  wolves,  where  is  the  remedy?  If  men  be  in  a  way  of 
tfade,  it  is  probable  they  may  have,  lu  goods,  twice  or  throe  tAOMn^ 
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as  mach  left  in  their  hands,  as  they  are  really  worth.  Titese  goods 
the  executors  or  overseers  may  and  often  have  procured  means  to 
be  appraised  at  half,  or  one- third  of  the  value ;  so  accordingly 
they  pay  debts  with  a  plene  administravit.  These  poor  young 
children  or  simple  women  think  not,  neither  know  how  to  pre- 
vent it  liy  this  means,  let  a  man  die  that  is  worth  one  tbotisand 
pounds,  and  ^hie  goods  in  his  custody  worth  three  or  four  thou- 
sand pounds,  hfs  creditors  may  be  cheated  of  the  most  part  of  their 
debts,  and  his  children  left  a  burthen  to  the  parish.  O  England! 
England !  why  dost  thou  profess  thyself  the  most  sineere  nation 
for  Christianity  on  the  earth,  and  dost  suffer  these  things,  that  the 
Tcry  heathens  hare  abhorred. 

0^4?c^— But,  if  men  were  not  contentious,  they  might  speedily 
and  cheaply  try  any  suit  at  law.  It  is  the  fault  of  froward  spirits 
that  cause  the  great  charge  and  delay,  and  not  the  law  itself: 
and  it  is  just  that  the  law  should  be  chargeable,  else  eierj  man 
would  be  at  strife  with  his  neighbour,  when  the  charges  were 
little. 

jinsw. — It  is  true,  that  injustice,  of  one  part  or  other,  is  in- 
disputably the  cause  of  all  difference,  for  both  the  plaintiff  and 
defendant  cannot  be  in  the  right;  but,  were  the  law  made  accord- 
ing to  the  mind  of  God,  for  punishment  of  those  that  do  evil,  and 
for  encouragement  of  those  that  do  well,  then  it  would  be  founded 
on  principles  of  justice  indeed;  it  would  suppress  strife,  conten- 
tion, and  debate ;  it  would  quickly  put  an  end  to  all  suits  and 
controversies;  it  would  not  protect  the  contentious  spirits,  nor 
nourish  their  devilish  nature;  it  would  not  suffer  might  to  over- 
come right,  as  usually  it  doth  in  these  days ;  it  would  not  shelter 
great  landed  men  in  prison,  in  the  King's  Bench  and  Fleet,  &c, 
that  have  large,  real  estates,  which  they  spend  voluptuously  and 
riotously,  whilst  their  poor  creditors  lie  starving  in  nasty  prisons. 
This  is  monstrum  horrendum,  an  abomination  that,  let  what  will 
be  pretended  for  it,  is  not  tolerable  under  the  gofernmcnt  of  a 
right  constituted  commonwealth,  how  long  soever  it  hath  been 
continued  under  tyrannical  monarchy.  But,  to  sum  up  all  in 
brief,  the  law  in  the  generality  is  unjust  and  irrational,  the  execa« 
tion  desperately  dangerous  and  chargeable;  it  is  easier  to  find  a 
thousand  evils  in  it,  than  one  true  principle  in  matter  and  form. 
"What,  if  an  attorney  or  council  take  cunningly  a  bribe  from  an 
adversary,  and  make  a  compact  with  him  to  cheat  his  client,  as  it 
is  too  often  practised,  and  seldom  discofered? 

What,  if  a  judge  accept  of  a  bribe,  and,  by  over-awing  tho 
court,  carry  a  case  against  law  and  right?  if  he  make  it  a  prece- 
dent, may  it  not  be  the  ground  to  cheat  many  after  it?  It  is  re- 
markable, when  neither  the  letter  of  the  law  nor  reason  carry  a 
business,  then  those,  that  are  subtle  counsellors,  and  are  highly 
feed,  for,  without  that,  nothing  can  be  expected,  usually  pro^ 
duce  precedents;  and  these  are  imposed  on  the  jury  for  current 
justice,  when  probably  the  ground  of  them  was  bribery  and 
baienesi. 
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There  is  law,  reason,  or  equity,  in  England,  to  try  and  end 
aH  titles,  debts,  and  trespasses,  depending  bj  suits,  in  all  courts, 
or  there  is  not.     If  there  be,  let  the  parliament  appoint  a  certain 
oamber  of  knowing  men,  the  most  conscienfions  they  can  think 
of,  in  several  cities  and  counties,  to  make  it  their  sole  business,  in 
a  limited  time,  to  hear  and  determine  all  old  suits,  allowing  them 
a  moderate  salary  by  the  pound,  to  be  paid  by  him  that  is  found 
the  offender;  and  let  not  things  depend  ad  infinitum  in  courts* 
There  may  be  as  much  injury  sutfered  by  the  delay  of  justice,  as 
by  denial  of  justice;     When  all  old  suits  are  ended,  were  there 
order  taken  in  hundreds  and  counties  to  have  all  laws,  leases, 
mortgages  registered,  and  all  those  that  should  pretend  any  title, 
to  make  their  claim  in  such  a  limited  time,  as  in  reason  may  bo 
tboaght  fit,  reserYing  some  exceptions  for  some  years  for  children, 
men  in  foreign  parts,  &c. ;  and,  when  all  old  suits  were  ended,  ail 
lands  registered,  and  none  to  be  leased,  sold,  or  mortgaged,  in 
each  respective  hundred,  within  one  month  after  the  contract,  it 
would  take  away  the  cause  of  most  contention,  and,  until  the 
cause  be  taken  away,  the  effect  will  never  cease.     Having  often 
discoarsefl  with  lawyers  and  others  about  the  delays,  burthen,  and 
sncertainty  of  trials  at  law,  I  very  seldom  found  any  averse  to 
merchants  courts;  in  regard,  that  it  is  apparent  the  affairs  and 
dealings  of  merchants  cannot  properly  be  understood  but  by  mer« 
chants  who  know  the  mystery  of  trade,  which  neither  judge,  coun- 
cil, nor  gentlemen,  that  never  were  educated  therein,  can  possibly 
do;  for  what  a  ridiculous  thing  is  it,  that  the  judges  in  chancery  must 
determine  of  merchants  negotiations  transacted  in  foreign  parts, 
vlilcb  they  understand  no  better  than  do  their  seals  they  sit  on ; 
and  so  they  are  as  capable  to  do  equity  therein,  as  a  blind  man  to 
shoot  a  hare.     Now,  if  courts  of  merchants  are  most,  nay,  I  say^ 
absolutely  necessary  for  deciding  of  controversies  in  commerce, 
(and  the  reason  given  for  it  is,  because  they  best  understand  it) ; 
the  same  reason  holds  good,  that  countrymen,  clothiers,  weavers, 
&c.  are  most  competent  judges  of  country  aflairs,  of  those  callings, 
they  live  on,  and  understand.    They  better  know  the  value  qf  tress- 
pass that  is  committed  by  cattle  on  corn,  &c«  than  do  the  citizens 
that  hardly  know  how  corn  grovveth.     Can  the  people  of  London^ 
or  masters  of  chancery,  judge  the  equity  of  things  acted  in  Corn^ 
val  or  Wales,  better  than  the  chief  able  men  of  the  neighbour-., 
hood?     Now,  if  England  was  so  happy  to  have  respective  hun^. 
dred  courts,  and  no  appeals  to  be  made  further  than  the  quarter 
sessions  ;  were  these  courts  rightly  constituted,  and  strict  penalties 
to  be  inflicted  on  the  receivers  of  bribes,  as  cutting  otf  their  noses, 
banishment,  or  the  like  (which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  false 
judj^e,  as  both  a  thief  and  murthercr),  where  none  of  the  court, 
the  register  excepted,  should  continue  in  power  to  judge,  but  one 
year  together;  where  they  should  not  b^  mercenary  ;  where  a  man 
might  speak  his  own  cause,  or  employ  his  friend  whom  he  pleased 
to  speak  for  him  ;  there  would  be  then  ground  to  expect  justice 
aod  equity  speedily :  there  would  not  be,  neither  rationally  couid^ 
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Ijing  sophistry,  or  quibbles,  to  perrert  the  understanding  of  the  i 

court,  there  being  always  time  deliberately  to  hear  the  ba^^inetiy  'i 

and  to  examine  the  witnesses,  when  the  matter  was  green  and  new*  « 

Were  it  ordained,  that  all  wills  shouki  be  registered  in  each  respect  i 

tive  hundred  where  the  party  had  his  abode  or  trade;  that  tlM  i 

overseers  of  the  parish  were  bound  by  oath  and  penalty  forthwilk  n 

to  inform  some  members  of  the  court,  who  had  power  upon  the  i 

first  notice  to  appoint  one  or  two  able  men  to  take  care  for  thn  { 

preservation  of  the  good«  of  the  party  deceased ;  that,  at  a  cerUun  ) 

day,  all  the  moveables  were  to  be  sold  to  him  that  would  give  i 

most;  with  this  reservation  made,  that  the  wife,  children,  ezece^  r 

tor,  or  administrator  might,  when  the  highest  price  were  offered^  % 

have  liberty  to  take  it  at  the  same ;  that,  when  the  goods  were  \ 

sold,  the  true  value  was  registered  in  the  court;  that  no  executor  i 

ihould  have  hny  administration  granted,  without  giving  security,  ; 

to  the  court's  liking,  of  two  able  men  besides  himself;  that,  in  ] 

ease  the  executor  neither  could  nor  would  give  good  security,  Ibat  • 

then  the  court  should  be  the  executor,  and  take  care  for  the  dis»  ; 

charging  the  debts,  providing  for  the  widow  and  children ;  that  | 

none  belonging  to  this  court,  the  register  excepted,  should  con*  , 

tinue  in  power  above  one  year  together ;  that  the  executor  shooM  x 

yearly  give  an  account  how  he  did  dispose  and  manage  the  estate  | 

to  the  court;  how  he  educated  or  bred  up  the  children,  &c. ;  that,  ^ 

if  the  court  remained  in  possession  of  the  estate,  then  that  it  might  ^ 

be  lawful  for  the  widow,  children,  or  friends,  to  have  redress  by  ^ 

the  sessions  court,  upon  complaint  and  proof  of  injury;  that  tbe  , 

lands  and  estates  of  all  and  each  respective  person  in  the  hundred  ^ 
were  liable  to  make  satisfaction  for  any  widows,  fatherless,  or 
orphans  estates,  that  were  put  into  the  court's  hands.    This  %voui4 

make  the  people  take  care  in  the  choice  of  their  yearly  court,  , 

Called  judges,  or  juries,  or  the  like.  Now,  if  thrse  registers  of  , 
lands  were  kept;  if  the  estates  of  the  deceased  were  so  to  be  se- 
cured ;  if  all  debts  were  liable  to  be  recovered  in  each  respective 
hundred;  this  would  prevent  law-suits;  this  would  disable  the 
cunning,  subtle  people,  from  finding  out  ways  to  cheat  their 
neighbours;  this  would  discover  those  that  were  contentious  and 
troublesome;  on  which  people  truly,  1  think,  it  were  but  just  to 
inflict  some  badge  of  disgrace;  whereas,  in  these  days,  nuiie  am 
more  encouraged  by  lawyers,  counsellors,  &c.  than  thusic  that  are 
post  contentious. 


A    WOKD    TO    THE   PARLIAMENT. 


RlOUT  H0N0URABLC| 

I  DO  not  give  this  title  to  flatter  and  collogue  with  you,  but  do 
really  hope  that  your  future  actions  and  designs  will  make  yoa 
worthy  of  it.     Xe  have  now  a  great  and  weighty  work  to  ptf« 
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tmiky  eten  the  restoring  to  life,  liberty,  and  secarity,  a  dying, 
lOslaTed,  destroyed  nation,  whose  utter  ruin  will  quickly  ensue, 
mdesi  yoa  work  whilst  it  is  day,  unless  you  make  use  of  the  pre- 
•eot  opportnntty  tiist  God  hath  put  into  your  hands.  It  is  not 
aow  time  for  you  to  think  of  framing  a  commonwealth  govern- 
■enc,  by  any  precedent  or  practices  of  monarchical  laws,  for- 
■eriy  nuide  |)y  lung  or  single  persons,  which  solely  tended  to 
ptescTfe  themselyes  and  their  posterities  in  their  unlimited  oppres. 
iioDS,  Monarchy  is  an  absolute  antagonist  to  a  free  state ;  and  so 
tre  ail  the  laws  and  rules  made  by  monarchy.  The  Hollanders, 
when  they  relished  the  tyranny  and  persecution  of  the  Spanish  king 
(who  had  a  far  more  legal  title  to  be  their  sovereign,  than  the  late 
Norman  Scottish  family  had  to  be  the  English),  never  consulted 
with  the  laws  of  their  king  to  make  fundamentals  for  a  free  state; 
they  nobly  and  resoWedly  shook  off  all  the  props  of  tyranny,  as 
ikej  had  done  the  tyrant  himself:  and  to  their  gallant  resolution 
God  gave  such  a  blessing,  that,  from  a  poor  miserable  people,  a 
distressed  state,  they  are  now  become  potent,  rich,  and  dreadful. 
Ye  are  now  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  debts,  contracted  by  the 
lite  usurper,  not  on  necessity,  but  on  ambition.  The  people  of  the 
land  are  almost  generally  impoverished  and  indebted ;  and  yet  ye  will 
vnavoidably  be  forced  to  raise  great  sums  to  pay  the  arrears  of  the 
army'and  fleet.  Now,  as  ye  are  necessitated  yet  to  continue  some 
hardens  on  the  people,  so  also  there  is  a  little  necessity,  in  point 
tf  justice  and  prudence,  for  you  to  ease  the  people  of  others. 
The  lawyer's  interest  tends  neither  to  the  honour,  safely,  nor 
benefit  of  the  people,  nor  your  own  in  particular.  Who  have  been 
greater  enemies  against  the  establishing  a  free  state  than  that  gene- 
lation?  Who  have  done  and  still  do  more  disconrage  the  nation 
from  a  cordial  compliance  to  this  government  than  they?  How 
eflen  hare  they  cried  up  a  necessity  of  the  executing  law  in  the 
aame  of  a  single  person,  alledging  the  laws  of  England  cou!d  not 
he  managed  any  other  way?  As  their  interest  is  engaged  to  mo- 
aarchy,  so  let  it  fall  with  it;  let  them  be  condemned  out  of  their 
•wn  months,  ^^  nee  lex  est  justior  ulla,  quam  necis  artifices  arte 
peiire  sua."  Must  the  people  not  only  pay  tor  the  charge  of  your 
forces  by  land  and  sea,  but  must  they  pay  also  millions  of  money 
hereby  to  a  mercenary,  corrupt,  useless  generation  of  men,  who 
are  worse  than  the  ^Egyptian  caterpillars,  for  they  devour  not  only 
the  green  leaves,  but  hundreds  of  poor  widows,  fatherless,  and 
orphans.  These  are  the  insatiate  cannibals,  whose  carcasses  will 
neyer  be  full  gorged  with  the  spoil  of  the  poor  and  innocent,  until 
the  worm  gorgeth  himself  on  theirs.  Those  gentlemen  of  the  long 
robe  that  are  amongst  yon,  I  hope,  cannot  say  less,  than  that 
there  is  great  reason  to  ease  the  people  herein.  Whatj  if  they 
have  heretofore  thriven  highly  by  the  practice  of  law,  ^^  nnnquam 
sera  ad  bonos  mores  via:'^  are  they  not  thereby  the  better  able  to 
maintaio  their  port  and  garb?  Is  it  now  time  to  think  of  their 
latter  end,  to  cease  to  do  evil,  and  learn  to  do  well  ?  I  hope  the 
pKorerb  will  not   hold  true  in  them^— ^^^  tho  older  the  more 
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co¥etOQS."  Now  it  is  time  for  them,  and  the  whole  parliament^ 
unanimously  and  vigorously  to  do  good,  to  Tindicate  their  former^ 
almost  (shall  I  say  deservedly)  lost  honour  and  reputation,  and  to 
secure  their  estates  to  their  posterities.  Ye  have  now  the  hearts 
and  purses  of  a  resolved  honest  party,  that  will  not  only  make 
addresses  to  you,  like  the  addresses  to  the  single  person,  but  will 
stand  and  fall  with  you  in  all  just  things.  But  if  ye  turn  back 
from  the  strait  way  of  justice;  if  ye  seek  to  make  yourselves,  fa^ 
milies,  or  relations  great,  by  ruining  or  burdening  your  country; 
if  ye  make  or  maintain  the  lawyers  interest,  turn  aside  the  needy 
from  judgments,  and  rob  the  widow  and  fatherless,  then  will  ye 
be  forsaken  by  God,  and  all  just  men ;  then  will  not  your  moun<^ 
tains  of  treasures,  nor  numbers  of  lordships,  nor  fawning,  flat- 
tering parasites,  any  ways  help  you,  nor  deli?er  you,  sed  meliora 
spera. 


a  word  to  tue  armt. 
Sirs, 

Ye  have  once  more  erected  the  words  of  Salus  Populi,  and  de« 
dare  it  ought  to  be  Suprema  Lex,  the  good  old  cause  is  now  cried 
up.  If  your  words  and  hearts  go  together,  it  is  well;  it  will  be 
the  people's  profit,  yonr  honour  and  safety  ;  but,  if  your*  zeal 
eicced  not  Jehu's,  it  will  signify  nothing.  The  nation  hath  been 
too  long  abus(  d  and  couscncd  by  fair  words,  so  that  they  begin  to 
say,  Who  will  now  not  only  speak,  but  do  us  any  good  ?  Who 
will  prove  such  self-deniers,  as  to  prefer  ihe  country's  ease  before 
their  own  honour  or  profit  ?  This  is  what  is  expected  from  all 
sorts,  and  satisfaction  cannot  bu  given  to  the  people  but  by  it.  It 
is  not  now  a  time  to  cry  out  for  acts  of  indemnity,  which  will 
unavoidably  burden  and  punish  the  innocent,  and  let  the  guilty  go 
free.  Will  ye  have  all  the  corrupt  mercenary  creatures  of  the  late 
tyrant's  lust  justiOcd,  and  all  their  ill-gotten  goods  secured?  Is 
there  no  pity,  remorse,  nor  compassion  dwelling  in  you,  in  ten- 
derness to  the  undone  people?  NVhat  mean  all  your  glorious  de- 
clarations? What  mean  all  your  pretences  of  religion  ?  What 
mean  your  fasts  ?  Will  ye,  under  pretence  of  long  prayers,  dc- 
Tour  widows  houses?  Consider  what  fast  God  requireth  at  your 
hands.     Isa.  Iviii. 

But  if,  at  laiit,  nothing  will  divert  you  from  this  stream  of  in* 
justice,  give  the  people,  who  have  long  fed  and  cloathed  you, 
some  satisfaction.  As  ye  are  willing  to  excuse  the  guilty,  so  pray 
let  the  innocent  go  free.  Give  the  people  an  act  of  indemnity, 
and  free  them  from  paying  all,  or  any  part  of  arrears,  that  remain 
due  to  you  for  your  service  in  the  tyrant^s  usurpation,  especially 
you  that  are  the  grandees  of  the  army  (who  have  sufficiently  already 
gotten  by  the  poor  soldiery,  in  putting  a  necessity  on  them  to  sell 
their  arrears  to  you  for  a  matter  of  nought).  Think  no  more  of 
forcing  or  persuading  the  parliament,  by  your  proposals  (uhich. 
•re  not  worth  )  to  gratify  a  single  family  and  interest,  fox 
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doing  those  things  that  rather  deserve  pimibhmeiit.     IIa?e  je  so 
moch  pitj  to  a  particular  family,  that  have  a  long  space  lived  in 
pride  and  volaptaousness,  and  have  unwarrantable  boons  given  so 
to  continue  ;  and  is  there  no  dram  of  compassion  left  in  yon  to  the 
dying  starring  nation?     O  temporal   O  mores!     Neither  alone 
woald  I  have  yon  to  cease  from  pressing  these  things  aforesaid, 
bot  also  to  be  instrumental  to  remove  those  grand  needte^^s  oppres- 
sions which  lie  on  the  nation.     Be  you  at  last  instrumental  to  free 
your  country  from  the  intolerable  burden  of  the  needless  lawyers, 
who -lore  none  but  themselves.     Can  ye  forget  that  they  were,  in 
the  late  great  protectorian  parliament,  using  all  means  to  ordain 
laws  to  hang  or  banish  you,  and  shall  they  now  be  protected  in 
mining  the  country  by  you  ?     God  forbid.     Surely  it  is  sufficient 
for  the  people  to  pay  millions  yearly  to  pay  the  army  and  nayy, 
and  not  to  pay  millions  yearly  to  that  oppressing  needless  genera- 
tion.    1  should  wonder  what  spirits  do  possess  you,  if  you  now, 
at  last,  after  all  the  conviction  that  you  have  declared,  should 
think  on   nothing  bat  cloathing  yourseUes  in  fanity,  in  raising 
your  families  to  high  estates,  in  insnltilg  ofer  your  brethren  the 
people  of  the  land,  who  have  not  bread,  nor  deaths  to  cover  their 
nakedness.     It  is  probable  (and  less  than  which  1  expect  not)  that 
there  will  be  many,  or  some  among  you,  that  will  passionately 
disrespect  these  sins.     But,  if  I  am  become  your  enemy  for  telling 
you  the  troth,  let  it  be  so:  ^'  Me,  me,  adsum  qui  feci,  in  me  con- 
▼ertite  ferrum;"  think  not  but  that  many  others,  as  well  as  my« 
self,  will  still  disrelish  self-seeking  and  oppression  in  you,  as  well 
as  they  did  in  the  king,  protector,  &c.     J^et  England  never  cease 
to  cry  out  with  the  poet,  ^^  Rara  fides  probitasque  viris  qui  castra 
scqavntur." 


A   WORD   TO   THE   LAWYERS. 

Ye  have  plowed  wickedness,  ye  have  reaped  iniquity,  ye  have 
eaten  the  fruit  of  lyes,  Hosea  x.  13.  The  spoil  of  the  poor  and 
fatherless  is  in  your  houses;  ye  are  weighed  in  the  balance  of  jus« 
tice,  ye  are  found  as  light  as  chaff;  there  is  a  wind  risen  up,  that 
will  blow  your  interest  into  the  land  of  oblivion  ;  all  the  mischiefs 
and  evils  that  ye  have  done  in  secret,  are  now  discovered  on  the 
house-top.  .  The  cries  of  the  wronged  and  oppressed,  the  lamenta* 
tions  of  the  widows,  fatherless,  and  orphans,  God  hath  heard* 
Your  wickedness  is  now,  like  the  Amorites,  at  the  height;  the 
sword  of  justice  is  ready  to  cut  it  down  ;  the  decree  is  passed 
against  your  legal  robberies ;  strive,  therefore,  now  to  learn  peace 
and  patience,  aud  an  honester  calling ;  this  will  be  your  benefit  and 
content :  bot^  if  ye  will  resist,  and  gainsay,  know  this,  that  as« 
saredly  ye  will  perish  in  the  attempt. 
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WHEN  the  sect  of  the  christians  first  arose,  the  tyrants 
wrapped  .them  in  beasts  skins,  to  proToke  the  wild  beasts 
to  rend  them  iq  pie^s  ;  and,  when  Christ  their  Lord  descended  to 
earth,  the  priests  and  pharisces,  finding  his  doctrine  and  holiness 
against  their  interest,  cast  upon  him  all  the  dirt  of  blasphemy, 
drunkenness,  and  confederacy  with  the  worst  of  sinners  ;  and,  to 
make  sure  of  his  life,  they  rendered  him  an  enemy  to  government, 
and  told  Pilate  that  he  was  no  friend  to  Caesar  if  he  let  him  go.  It 
hath  been  the  common  practice  of  all  tyrants,  to  cover  the  lace  of 
honesty  with  the  mask  of  scandal  and  reproach,  Jest  the  people 
should  be  enamoured  with  its  beauty.  It  is  a  master-piece  in  their 
politicks,  to  persuade  the  people  that  their  best  friends  arc  their 
"worst  enemies,  and  that  whosoe?rr  asserts  their  rights  and  liberties, 
is  factious  and  seditious,  and  a  disturber  of  their  peace.  Did  not 
the  Gracchi,  in  iiome,  by  such  policy,  perish  by  the  people's 
hands,  whose  liberties  they  sought  to  Yiudicatc?  And  do  not  some 
Knglishmen  now  suficr  deeply  upon  the  same  account,  from  the 
people's  hands,  for  whose  sakes  they  have  prodigally  haxarded 
their  estates  and  lifes  ?  Are  not  some  loTers  of  thiir  country  dc. 
famed,  and  enteemed  protligious  monsters,  being  branded  with  the 
name  of  le? ellcrs,  whilst  those,  that  reproach  and  hate  them,  nei- 
ther know  their  principles  or  opinions  concerning  goYemment,  nor 
the  good  they  intend  to  their  Tery  enemies  ?  Those  that  have  dtv 
signed  to  prey  upon  the  people's  estates  and  libertii^,  have  put  the 
frightful  vizard  of  levelling  upon  those  men's  faces ;  and  niubt  peo. 
pie  are  aghast  at  them;  like  childrco  at  raw-hcad  and  bloody-bones. 
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GOVERNMENT  AND  RELIGION, 

WHICH  ARE  ASSERTED  BY  THOSE  THAT  ARE  COMMONLY  CALLED 

LEVELLERS. 
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and  dare  not  ask  who  they  are,  or  peep  under  their  vizard,  to  see 
their  true  faces,  principles,  and  designs*  Doubtless,  if  the  peopio 
darst  bat  look  behind  them  upon  the  bugbear  from  which  thej  flj, 
they  would  be  ashamed  of  their  own  childish  fear  of  the  leTellers 
dasigns,  to  make  all  men's  estates  to  be  equal,  and  to  diride  the 
land  by  telling  noses.  They  would  easily  discarn  (if  they  durst 
consider  it)  that  no  number  of  men  out  of  Bedlam  could  resolve 
upon  a  thing  so  impossible,  that  every  hour  would  alter  by  thd 
birth  of  some  child,  if.  it  were  possible  once  to  make  out  equal 
shares;  nor  upon  a  thing  so  brutish  and  destructive  to  all  inge. 
unity  and  industry,  as  to  put  the  idle  useless  drone  into  as  good 
condition  as  the  laborious  useful  bee.  Neither  could  the  people 
think  that  any  number  of  men,  fit  to  be  feared,  rather  than  scorned 
and  pitied,  could  gain  by  levelling  estates,  for  they  can  never  have 
power  and  interest  'enough  to  disquiet  the  nation,  unless  their 
estates  be  much  greater  than  they  can  be  possible  upon  an  equal 
division  ;  and,  surely,  it  is  a  bugbear  fit  for  none  but  children,  to 
fear  any  man's  designs,  to  reduce  their  own  estates  to  little  better 
than  nothing  ;  for  so  it  would  be,  if  all  the  land  were  distributed 
like  a  threepenny  dole* 

But  to  satisfy  such  as  desire  to  know  what  they  are,  who  are 
DOW,  for  distinction  sake,  though  formerly  by  their  enemies  scan* 
dalonsly  called  lerellers,  and  what  their  designs  are ;  I  shall  tell 
yon  their  fundamental  doctrines  or  maxims  concerning  our  govern, 
ment,  and  from  thence  you  may  make  a  true  judgment  of  all  their 
plots,  and  either  fear  them,  or  favour  them  accordingly. 

L  First,  they  assert  it  as  fundamental,  that  the  government  of 
England  ought  to  be  by  laws,  and  not  by  men.  'J'hey  say,  the 
laws  ooght  to  be  the  protectors  and  preservers,  under  God,  of  all 
our  persons  and  estates,  and  that  every  man  may  challenge  that 
protection  as  his  right,  without  a  ticket  from  a  major-general,  and 
live  under  that  protection,  and  safely,  without  fear  of  a  red  coat, 
or  a  pursuivant  from  Whitehall.  They  say,  that  Englishmea 
oQght  to  fear  nothing  but  God,  and  the  breach  of  the  laws,  not 
to  depend  upon  the  will  of  a  court  and  their  council  for  the  secu- 
rity of  themselves  and  their  estates.  They  say,  the  laws  ought  to 
jadge  of  all  offences  and  offenders,  and  all  penalties  and  punish- 
ments to  be  inflicted* upon  criminals  ;  and  that  the  pleasure  of  his 
h^hness,  or  his  council,  ought  not  to  make  whom  they  please  of* 
fenders,  and  punish  and  imprison  whom  they  please,  and  during 
their  pleasure. 

They  say  also,  that  the  laws  ought  to  decide  all  controversies, 
and  repair  every  man's  injuries,  and  that  the  rod  of  the  people's 
supreme  judicature  ought  to  be  over  the  magistrates,  to  prevent, 
their  corrnption,  or  turning  aside  from  the  laws ;  but  that  the 
inagi<strates  for  executing  the  laws  should  not  hold  their  oihccs  at 
the  pleasure  of  a  king,  or  protector,  lest  the  fear  of  displeasing 
liim  perverts  justice.  In  their  opinions,  it  is  highly  criminal  that 
a  king,  or  protector^  or  court,  should  presume  to  interpose  by 
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letters,  threats,  or  promises,  to  obstruct  the  due  course  of  (be 
laws,  or  countenance  and  abet,  or  discountenance  and  browwbeat 
any  man^s  cause  ivhatsoeTcr.  In  fine,  they  say  the  laws  that  are 
incapable  of  partiality,  interest,  or  passion,  ought  so  to  govern, 
as  no  man  should  be  subject  to  the  crooked  will,  or  corrupt  affec* 
tions,  of  any  man. 

II.  The  levellers  second  maxim  or  principle  about  govertimeiit 
is,  that  all  the  laws,  levies  of  monies,  war,  and  peace,  ought  ta 
be  made  by  the  people's  deputies  in  parliament,  to  be  chosen  by 
them  successively  at  certain  periods  of  time,  and  that  no  council* 
table,  orders,  or  ordinances,  or  court- proclamations,  to  bind  the 
people's  persons  or  estates.  It  is  the  iirst  principle  of  a  people's- 
liberty,  that  they  shall  not  be  bound  but  by  their  own  consent; 
and  this  our  ancestors  left  to  England  as  its  undoubted  right,  that 
no  laws  to  bind  our  persons  or  estates  could  he  imposed  upon  us 
igainst  our  wills  ;  and  they  challenged  it  as  their  native  right,  nol 
to  be  controuled  in  tnaking  such  laws  as  concerned  their  commoa 
right  and  interests,  as  may  appear  by  the  parliaments  records  ia 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Second,  and  Richard  the  Second.  The 
levellers  say,  that  those,  whose  interests  are  in  all  things  one  witbr 
the  whole  people^s,  are  the  only  proper  uninterested  judges  of 
what  laws  are  most  fit  to  preserve  and  provide  for  that  comrooik 
interest.  Such  are  the  people  in  parliament  rightly  constituted  and. 
methodised,  and  they  may  be  depended  upon  to  provide  remedies 
for  the  people's  grievances,  because  they  themselves  are  sharers 
in  every  common  grievance,  and  they  will  be  naturally  led  to  study 
the  common  good,  because  they  shall  share  in  it.  iiut,  if  a  mo* 
narch's  pleasure  should  controul  the  people's  deputies  in  their  par« 
liaments,  the  laws  must  be  Otted  for  the  interest  of  the  mouarcli 
and  his  family,  to  keep  him  in  a  condition  to  overtop  the  people^ 
not  for  the  common  and  equal  good  of  the  whole  nation  ;  and  thea 
the  monarch's  fears  on  the  one  hand,  lest  the  people  should  be 
able  to  diminish  his  g^eatne^s,  or  that  he  should  hold  his  greatness 
at  their  mercy  ;  and  the  people's  fears  on  the  other  hand,  lest  the 
monarch  should  be  able  to  make  them  slaves,  and  they  come  to 
hold  their  estates  and  lives  at  his  merry.  These,  I  say,  would  set 
two  opposite  inten  sts  always  at  contention,  in  the  componng  of 
laws;  and  the  wisdom  and  iiidubtry  of  the  |M.'ople's  deputies,  that 
should  be  spent  in  contrivinc;  the  advancement 'of  the  people's  com* 
mon  good  in  the  laws,  would  be  taken  up,  endeavouring  to  defend 
and  preserve  the  people*s  interests  against  the  monarch's :  there* 
fore,  say  the  levellers,  it  is  ecpial,  necessary,  and  of  natural  right^i 
that  the  people  by  their  deputies  <ihoiild  chuse  their  ov«  n  laws.  Yet 
they  conceive  it  wonld  be  of  much  greater  good  to  our  country,  if 
our  parliaments  were  moulded  into  a  belt,  r  form,  and  some  depu- 
ties were  chosen  by  the  people,  only  to  give  their  consent  or  dis» 
S^nt  unto  laws  proposed  ;  and  otiier  deputies  were  chosen  for 
senators,  that  should  consult  and  debate  of  the  necessity  and  con. 
leniency  of  all  laws,  levies  of  mouie^,  war.  and  peace,  and  thea 
propose  all  to  the  great  assembly  of  the  ^x:ople's  deputies^  to 
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toTve ;  tbat  so  the  proposing  and  resolving  power,  not  being  in 
the  same  assembly,  all  faction  and  private  interests  may  be  avoided, 
which  maj  possibly  arise  in  a  single  council,  vested  with  the  sola 
soTcreign  law-making  power.  This  second  doctrine  of  the  level. 
lers  had  been  fit  for  all  England  to  have  asserted  some  years  since, 
and  then  so  many  fatherless  and  widows  had  not  now  been  weep. 
mg  for  their  lost  husbands  and  fathers  in  Jamaica,  and  other 
foreign  coontries:  nor  had  so  many  families  been  ruined,  nor 
England  impoverished  by  the  loss  of  trade,  occasioned  by  the  Spa* 
nisb  war,  begun  and  prosecuted  upon  private  interests  or  fancies, 
wiChoat  advice  or  consent  of  the  people  in  parliament. 

III.  The  levellers  assert  it,  as  another  principle,  that  every 
man,  of  what  quality  or  condition,  place  or  office  whatsoever, 
onght  to  be  equally  snbject  to  the  laws.  Every  man,  say  they, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  must  be  accountable  to  the  laws, 
and  either  obey  them,  or  suffer  the  penalties  ordained  for  tho 
fransgressors.  There  ought  to  be  no  more  respect  of  persons,  in 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  than  is  with  God  himself,  if  the  law  be 
transgressed.  No  regard  should  be  had  who  is  the  offender,  but 
of  what  kind,  nature,  and  degree,  is  the  ofi*ence.  It  is  dcstruc. 
tire  to  the  end  of  a  government  by  law,  that  any  magistrate,  or 
other,  should  be  exempt  from  the  obedience  or  justice  of  the  laws. 
It  dissolTcs  the  government,  ipsofacto^  and  exposeth  all  the  peo- 
ple to  rapine  and  oppression,  without  security  of  their  persons 
and  estates,  for  which  the  laws  are  intended  ;  therefore,  say  they,^ 
great  thieves,  and  little,  must  alike  to  the  gallows ;  and  the 
meanest  roan  as  readily  and  easily  obtain  justice  and  relief  of  any 
injury  and  oppression,  against  the  greatest,  as  he  shall  do  against 
the  lowest  of  the  people ;  and  therefore,  say  they,  it  ought  not  to 
he  in  the  power  of  any  single  person  to  defend  himself  from  the 
impartial  stroke  of  the  laws,  or  to  pervert  justice  by  force;  and 
that  brings  in  their  fourth  principle,  viz. 

IV.  That  the  people  ought  to  be  formed  into  such  a  constant 
mUitarj  posture,  by  and  under  the  commands  of  their  parliament, 
tbat,  by  their  own  strength,  they  may  be  able  to  compel  every 
man  to  be  subject  to  the  laws,  and  to  defend  their  country  from 
foreigners,  and  inforce  right  and  justice  from  them,  upon  all 
emergent  occasions.  No  government  can  stand  without  force  of 
arms,  to  subdue  such  as  shall  rebel  against  the  laws,  and  to  defend 
their  territories  from  the  rapine  and  violence  of  strangers  ;  and  the 
people  must  either  hire  mercenary  soldiers,  to  be  the  guardians  of 
their  laws,  and  their  country,  or  take  the  care  upon  themselves, 
by  disposing  themselves  into  a  posture  of  arms,  that  may  make 
them  ready  and  able  to  be  their  oun  guard.  Now,  say  (he  level. 
lers,  it  is  neither  prudent  nor  safe  that  the  people's  arms  should 
he  pnt  into  mercenary  soldiers  hand^.  What  reason  can  induce 
any  people  to  lieliere  that  their  laws,  estates,  liberties,  and  lives, 
shall  be  more  secure  in  the  hands  of  mercenaries,  than  in  their 
own  ?  Who  can  think  his  estate,  his  liberty,  or  his  life,  in  safety, 
whan  he  knows  they  are  all  at  thd  mercy  and  will  of  hirelings. 
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that  are  led  by  no  other  motiTc  than  (hat  of  profit  or  pay  to  serve 
them  ?  and  may  be  led  by  any  proposal,  or  temptation  of  greater 
profit  or  pay,  to  desert  them. 

All  ages  have  afforded  sad  experiments  of  trusting  their  strength 
in  the  hands  of  mercenary  armies ;  most  nations  who  haye  kept 
them,  at  least  in  their  own  bowels,  having  been  deyoured  by  them^ 
Did  not  the  Egyptian  king,  by  trusting  the  arms  in  hirelings  haodiy 
lose  both  his  crown  and  life,  and  brought  the  people  to  be  slaret 
to  the  Mamulakes  for  near  two  hundred  years  ?     Was  not  the  fa» 
moas  commonwealth  of  Rome  ruined  and  inslaved  by  their  neglU 
gent  permission  of  Julius  Caesar  (upon  his  advantage  of  long  con« 
tinning  general)  to  form  a  mercenary  army  ?     Did  not  the  inha- 
bitants of  Rhcgium  perish  by  the  hands  of  the  Roman  legion,  lefl 
to  be  their  mercenary  defenders  ?     And  were  not  our  ncighbouri 
of  Amsterdam  lately  very  near  the  loss  of  their  estates  and  liber* 
ties  by  their  own  mercenary  army  ?     And,  say  the  leyellers^  thm 
people  have  less  reason  to  trust  to  mercenaries,  to  defend  theitf 
country  from  foreigners,  than  they  have  to  preserve  their  estates 
and  liberties  from  domestick  oppression.     How  can  their  yalouf 
or  fidelity  be  depended  upon,  when  a  small  stipend  only  obligetli 
them  to  either  ?  and,  if  they  be  conquered  one  day,  they  are  ready 
to  serve  the  conqueror  next  day,  it  being  their  professed  prindpla 
to  serve  where  they  can  have  1)est  and  most  certain  pay.     fiat,  saj 
the  levellers,  when  the  people,  who  are  owners  of  a  country,  ara 
disposed  into  a  military  form,  they  fight  fnro  arts  Sf  focis;  they 
are  sensible  that  they  have  more  at  stake  than  a  daily  stipend,  and 
are  in  no  hopes  to  better  their  conditions,  by  division  amongst 
themselves,  or  by  betraying  their  country  to  foreigners.     Thos^ 
say  they,  is  it  prudent  and  safe  for  the  people  to  be  masters  of 
their  own  arms,  and  to  be  comoianded,  in  the  use  of  them,  by  a 
part  of  themselves  (that  is,  their  parliaments)  whose  interest  is  the 
same  with  theirs. 

These  four  foregoing  maxims  contain  the  sum  of  all  the  level* 
Icrs  doctrine  about  our  government  in  externals  ;  (whose  princi* 
pies,  without  naming  one  of  them,  have  been  rendered  so  prodi* 
gious,  and  of  such  dangerous  consequence)  but  let  the  reader 
judge,  whether  the  liberty,  happiness,  and  security  of  every  £o« 
gllshman  be  not  sought  in  the  endeavours  to  establish  those  foun* 
dations  of  equal  justice  and  safety ;  neither  can  they  be  charged 
herein  with  novelty  or  inconstancy,  the  same  fundamentals  of  go* 
vernment  having  been  claimed  by  our  ancestors,  as  their  right,  for 
many  hundred  years. 

And  the  late  long  parliament  proposing  the  same  to  the  people^ 
ai  the  things  to  be  defended  by  the  late  war  ;  allcdging,  that  the 
king  had  set  up  courtiers  to  govern,  instead  of  laws,  by  iroprboa* 
ing  at  pleasure,  and  during  pleasure ;  and  that  he  had  attempted 
to  make  proclamations,  and  counciUtable  orders,  to  be  as  binding 
as  the  laws  that  the  people  made  by  their  parliaments ;  and  that 
the  king  had  exempted  himself^  and  others,  from  subjcctioa  to  tka 
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laws,  and  pretended  a  right  to  the  militia,  to  comtnatid  the  peo- 
ple's arms,  without  their  consent ;  and,  in  confidence  of  the  par- 
Kamcnf's  real  intentions  and  fidelity  in  what  they  proposed,  the 
people  spared  neither  treasure  nor  blood  to  preserre  themselres, 
and  their  declared  natirc  rights.  And,  therefore  those,  called 
LeTellers,  do  now  challenge  their  principles  of  justice  and  freedom, 
as  the  price  of  their  blood ;  and,  however  many  of  the  parltaracnt's 
friends,  and  adherents,  have  since  deserted  their  first  pretences, 
yet,  the  lerellers  say,  they  can  give  no  account  to  the  righteous 
God  of  the  blood  they  have  shed  in  the  quarrel,  nor  to  their  owA 
consciences,  of  their  duty  to  themselves,  their  families,  and  coun. 
try,  to  preserve  their  laws,  rights,  and  liberties;  if  they  should 
not  persist  in  their  demands  and  endeavours,  to  establish  the  go- 
vernment in  what  form  soever,  upon  the  foundation  of  the  princi- 
ples heran  declared;  and  therein  they  would  acquiesce,  humbly 
praying  the  Father  of  all  Wisdom,  so  to  direct  their  law-ma^ 
kers  and  magistrates,  that  all  God's  people  might  enjoy  their 
spiritaal  christian  liberties,  in  worshipping  God  according  to 
their  consciences ;  and  they  heartily  wish,  that  such  a  liberty 
m^  be  settled^  as  another  fundamental  or  corner-stone  in  the  go-' 
Temiaent* 

Bat  the  designers  of  oppression  having  also  thrown  dirt  in  the 
faces  of  those,  whom  they  have  named  levellers,  in  the  matters  of 
relii^on,  and  aspersed  them  sometimes  as  Jesuits,  sometimes  as 
Botorious  hereticks,  and  sometimes  as  licentious  atheists,  men  of 
■o  religion  ;  it  is  necessary  that  1  should  acquaint  the  reader  with 
tkeir  principles  that  relate  unto  religion.  I  do  not  mean  to  give 
an  acroant  of  their  faith  ;  for  the  men,  branded  with  the  name  of 
levellers,  are,  and  may  be  under  several  dispensations  of  light  and 
knowledge  in  spiritual  things,  in  which  they  do  not  one  judge  the 
other;  yet  they  are  all  professors  of  the  christian  reformed  rcli- 
ffion,  and  do  all  agree  in  these  general  opinions  about  religion,  and 
tbe  power  of  men  over  it. 

First,  They  say,  that  all  true  religion  in  men  is  founded  upon 
tile  inward  consent  of  their  understandings  and  hearts,  to  the  truths 
rpvcaled ;  and  that  the  understanding  is  so  free,  that  it  is  not  in 
tile  power  of  men  to  compel  it  to,  or  restrain  it  from  a  consent ; 
ioehin^  but  the  irre*-istiblc  evidence  of  a  truth  can  gain  a  consent. 
Bid,  when  the  evidence  is  clear  to  any  man's  understandings  he 
himself,  much  less  another  howsoever  potent,  cannot  so  much  as 
tvspend  an  assent.  Therefore,  no  man  can  compel  another  to  be 
HijHous,  or  by  force  or  terror  constrain  the  people  to  be  of  the 
trac  relii;ion. 

Secondly,  They  say,  that  the  last  dictate  of  every  man's  nnder- 
ilndin^,  in  matters  of  faith  and  God's  worship,  is  the  last  voico 
•f  God  to  him,  and  obligcth  him  to  practise  accordingly;  if  a 
aan  be  erroneously  informed,  yet  the  misconceptions,  he  hath  of 
tnth,  bind  him  to  practise  erroneously,  and,  should  he  resist  that 
kerning  light,  thou  jh  it  should  be  in  truth  darkness,  his  sin  would 
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be  much  greater,  and  of  worse  consequence,  than  if  he  followi  bf  i 
his  actions  his  erroneous  conceptions  ;  therefore  the  onlj  means  |0  ^ 
promote  the  true  religion,  under  any  goyemment,  is  to  endeaTOVf  .| 
rightly  to  inform  the  people's  consciences,  by  whose  dictates  GrodC  % 
commands  them  to  be  guided;  and  therefore  Christ  ordained  Hmk  i 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  as  the  outward  means  for  conTerftM  ^ 
souls ;  faith  coming  by  hearing :  and  he  also  ordained  spiril«|i^  i 
ordinances  for  the  conviction,  instruction,  and  punishm^U  of  , 
erroneous  and  heretical  persons;  the  scripture  commanding  <|o. | 
erconeous  to  be  instructed  with  the  spirit  of  meekness,  and  admiM  | 
nisihed  priTately,  publickly,  &c.  And  Chnst  neyer  meotioiiedL  | 
any  penalties  to  be  inflicted  on  the  bodies  or  purses  of  unbeliiifeii^  ^ 
because  of  their  unbelief.  i  ^ 

Thirdly,  leyellers  say,  that  there  are  two  parts  of  true  reft^  ^ 
gion,  the  first  consists  in  the  right  conceptions,  and  receptions  o£  ^ 
God,  as  he  is  revealed  by  Christ,  and  sincere  adorations  of  him  ip^^ 
the  heart  or  spirit,  and  the  expressions  or  declarations  of  tliat . 
worship  outwardly,  in  and  by  the  use  of  those  ordinances  that  an| 
appointed  by  Christ,  for  that  purpose.     The  second  part  of  % 
consists  in  works  of  righteousness,  and  mercy,  towards  all  roon^ 
done  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  in  imitation  of  his  jaa». 
tice  and  goodness  to  the  whole  world. 

I 
\ 
\ 


The  first  part,  being  wholly  built  upon  the  foundation  of 

Tealed  truths,  doth  in  its  own  nature  absolutely  exclode  all  possU 

bility  of  man's  being  lord  of  his  brother's  faith,  unless  the  under 


standing  or  faiih  of  a  magistrate  could  constrain  the  faith  oi^ 
understanding  of  others,  to  be  obedient  to  his,  or  rather  to  b^ 
transformed  into  the  likeness  of  his :  And  therefore  therein  CTory, 
man  must  stand  or  fall  to  his  own  master,  and  having  done  mt 
duty,  rightly  to  inform  his  neighbour,  must  give  an  account  to  ' 
God,  of  himself  only.  . « ' 

But  the  second  part  of  religion  falls  both  under  the  cognisance ' 
or  judgment  of  man,  and  the  law.makers,  or  magistrates  power«( 
Christ  hath  taught  his  followers  to  judge  of  men's  religion  by  their 
works:  ^^  By  their  fruits,"  saith  he,  ^^  ye  shall  know  them,  for 
men  do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns."  Whosoever,  be  it  a  courts 
or  an  army,  or  a  single  person,  pretend  to  religion,  and  yet  re- 
main treacherous  wherein  they  are  trusted,  and  continue  in  the 
breach  of  their  promises,  and  arc  not  conscientious  to  do  Co  others^ 
as  they  would  that  they  should  do  to  them,  but  can,  without  re« 
gard  to  justice,  seize  by  force  of  arms  upon  the  people's  rights, 
dus  to  them  by  God's  law  of  nature,  and  their  ancestors  igree* 
ment;  and  subject  their  persons,  and  estates,  to  their  wills,  or 
their  ambition  and  covctousness,  and  make  themselves  great  bj^ 
oppressions  out  of  the  people's  purses ;  those  men's  religion,  neo 
may  clearly  judge,  being  vain  by  the  scriptures  judgment,  jm- 
their  prayers,  and  their  preaching,  as  abominable  in  God's  eyes, 
as  were  the  fasts,  new  moons,  and  sabbaths  of  the  Jaws,  whick* 
wtre  thcu  aUo  God*s  ordinances,  whilst  their  hands  were  defiled 
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%ilh  blodd,  and  oppression,  itnd  the  works  of  righteousness  and 
meny  neglected. 

It  properly  belongs  to  the  governing  powers,  to  restrain  mea 
from  irrdigioQ  in  diis  second  part  of  religion ;  that  is,  from  in- 
jatdor,  faith.broaking,  cmelty,  oppression,  and  all  other  enl 
works,  that  are  plainly  eril,  without  the  divine  light  of  truths 
that  are  only  revealed ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  governing  powers^  to 
coapel  men  to  this  part  of  religion,  that  is,  to  the  outward  acts 
ef  jnttiee  and  mercy  ;  for  the  inward  truth  of  men's  religion,  even-, 
in  these,  is  beyond  the  magistrates  power  or  judgment 

Fonrthly,  they  say,  that  nothing  is  more  destructive  to  true 
idigioii,  nor  of  worse  consequence  to  human  society,  than  the 
qaarrels  of  nations  or  persons,  about  their  diU'erence  of  faith  and 
vorslup,  and  the  use  of  force  and  punishments,  each  to  compel 
the  other  to  be  of  his  belief,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  God,  inr 
his  infinite  secret  wisdom,  is  pleased  to  cause  his  spirit  to  enlighten 
■ea*s  minds,  with  several  degrees  of  light,  and  to  suffer  many  to 
remain  in  darkness,  which  be  afterwards  also  enlightened ;  and, 
therefore,  their  faith  and  worship,  if  it  be  sincere,  must  necessa« 
lily  and  nnavoidably  differ,  according  to  the  different  root  of  light 
■pOQ  which  it  grows.  Surely  babes  in  Christ,  and  strong  men,- 
£Ser  mnch  in  their  apprehensions  and  comprehensions  of  the  ob- 
jects of  faith,  and  much  more  those  that  are  not  yet  born  in  Christ, 
tiiongh  appointed  unto  rrgcneratidn,  and  it  may  be,  instructed  like 
Cornelius,  in  some  things. 

And,  as  to  opinions  about  worship,  the  thoughts  of  men  must 
natn rally  be  different,  as  the  mind  of  one  exceeds  another  in  clear* 
luss  of  light,  and  capacity  of  judging;  now  when  the  most  pow« 
erful  party  seeks,  by  force  and  punishments,  to  constrain  the 
fovemed  or  conquered,  to  subscribe  to  their  faith  and  o{.inions, 
without  regard  to  their  own  light  or  understandings  ;  doth  it  not, 
as  mnch  as  is  in  man's  power,  banish  all  dependence  upon  the  spi*, 
ritof  G€>d  for  light,  out  of  men's  minds,  and  constrain  them  to 
pot  ont  the  candle  of  God  within  them,  that  is,  the  light  of  their 
own  nnderstandings,  and  induce  them,  for  their  worldly  respects 
and  safety,  to  profess  a  faith,  and  practise  a  worship,  which  they 
neither  do,  nor  dare  understand?  And  by  continuance  to  contract 
a  blindness  of  mind,  and  hardness  of  heart ;  and  is  it  possible  to 
practise  a  design  more  opposite  to  true  religion,  and  the  propaga- 
tion of  it  ?  And  it  is  evident  that  those  of  false  religions,  under 
a  pretence  of  honouring  God,  by  forcing  men  to  be  religious, 
have  blinded  millions  of  thousands  with  false  worships.  And  also, 
that  snch  as  have  professed  the  true  religion,  in  substance,  have. 
wickedly  opposed  the  further  inlightening  work  of  the  spirit  of 
God,  and  caused  thousands,  for  fear  of  punishment,  to  rest  satis* 
fird  in  the  profession  of  a  faith  and  worship,  which  they  under- 
stand not,  and  therefore  can  iiave  no  true  religion  in  them.  And 
histories  will  tell  plentifally,  how  pernicious  the  quarrels,  grounded 
•nly.upon  difference  in  matters  of  faith,  have  been  to  mankind; 
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an  honest  pen  would  tremble  to  relate  the  mnrdert,  and  maiaacref^ 
Che  dreadful  wars,  and  confusions,  and  the  ruins,  and  desolations 
of  countries,  that  have  been  upon  this  account;  and  the  sauM 
mnst  be  to  the  world's  end,  if  difference  in  opinions  about  reiigu 
ous  worship,  and  matters  of  faith,  should  be  admitted  to  be  a  siiif« 
ficient  ground  of  quarrels ;  errors  and  difierences  in  men's  nDder« 
standings  are  from  natural,  unavoidable  infirmity,  which  ought 
not  to  be  the  objects  of  punishments,  or  men's  angers ;  it  is  iMt 
more  likely,  that  God  should  make  all  men's  understandings  equal 
in  their  capacity  of  judging,  or  giye  to  all  an  equal  meant  or. 
measure  of  knowledge,  than  that  he  should  make  all  mens  faoea 
alike.  Why  then,  say  the  leyellers,  should  any  man  quarrel  at 
another,  whose  opinion  or  faith  is  not  like  to  his ;  more  than  at 
him,  whose  nose  is  not  like  to  his ;  therefore  say  they,  let  as  bo 
unanimous  in  seeking  an  establishment  of  equal  freedom  and  secQ« 
rity  to  the  whole  people,  of  the  best  provisions  for  commutativo 
and  distributiTe  justice,  without  partiality ;  and  of  the  best  meant 
of  instructing  the  whole  people  in  the  spirit  of  loye  and  meekness; 
and  then  true  religion  will  increase  and  flourish. 

I  have  now  faithfully  related  the  sum  of  their  principles  aboot 
goyemment  and  religion,  who  have  been  usually  called  level lers^. 
and  scandalised  with  designs  against  goYcmment  and  religion,  and 
plots,  to  bring  the  nation  into  anarchy  and  confusion:  1^  tho 
reader  judge,  what  colour  there  is  to  suspect  those,  that  are  that. 
principled,  of  such  ill  designs ;  or  rather,  whether  freedom,  jus« 
tice,  peace,  and  happiness  can  be  expected  in  our  nation,  if  these 
fundamentals  of  goyemment  be  not  asserted,  vindicated,  and  prac 
tised,  and  made  as   known  and  familiar  to  the  people,  as  oor 
ancestors  intended  the  great  charter  of  the  liberties  of  England 
should  have  been,  when  they  provided,  that  it  should  be  sent  to- 
every  city,  and  every  cathedral  church,  and  that  it  should  be  read 
and  publbhed  in  every  connty,  four  times  in  the  year,  in  foil 
county. 

I  have  only  mentioned  the  fundamentals,  because  they  daim 
these  as  their  right,  and  humbly  submit  the  circumstantials,  as  to 
the  number  whereof  parliaments  should  consist,  and  the  manner  of 
their  elections,'  and  the  order  of  their  debating  and  resolving  of 
laws,  &c.  to  the  wisdom  of  the  parliaments.  But  the  reader  may 
well  enquire,  how  those,  that  have  asserted  these  principles,  cam« 
to  be  called  levellers,  the  people  believing  generally  otherwise  of 
them,  than  these  principles  deseive.  Truly  the  story  is  too  tedi. 
ous  to  relate  at  large ;  but  the  sum  of  it  is,  that,  in  the  year  1648, 
dpc.  tlie  army  having  been  in  contest  with  some  members  of  tho 
long  parliament,  they  constituted  a  general  council  of  officers,  and 
agitators  for  the  soldiers,  and  then  fell  into  debate  of  proposals  to 
be  made  to  the  parliament,  for  a  settlement,  and  then  some  of  that 
council  asserted  these  principles ;  and  the  reason  of  them  quickly 
gained  the  assent  of  the  major  part ;  but  being  contrary  to  the  de- 
signs of  some  that  were  then  grandees,  in  the  parliament  and  army 
(bat  oost  of  theii  linoe  dead)  and  had  resolved  of  other  things,  at 
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fliBt  time,  eTcn  with  the  king,  who  was  then  at  Ilampton  Court, 
it  fell  into  debate  in  a  private  cabinet  council,  how  to  suppress  or 
tToid  those,  that  maintained  these  principles,  and  it  was  resolTed, 
that  some  ill  name  was  fit  to  be  given  to  the  asserters  of  them,  as 
persons  of  some  dangerous  design  ,  and  that,  their  reputations  be«- 
iagblasted,  thej  would  come  to  nothing,  especially  if  that  general 
eoiiB<dl  were  dissolrcd ;  then  was  that  council  dbsolved,  and  an 
occasion  taken  from  that  majum,  that  every  man  ought  to  be 
eqnailjr  subject  to  the  laws,  to  invent  the  name  of  levellers ;  and 
the  king,  who  was  to  be  frighted  into  the  Isle  of  Wight  from 
Hampton  Court,  with  pretences,  that  the  men  of  these  principles 
in  the  army  would  suddenly  seize  upon  his  person,  if  he  staid  there, 
he  was  acquainted  with  those  men,  by  the  name  qf  levellers,  and 
was  the  first  that  ever  so  called  them  in  print,  in  his  declaration 
left  on  the  table  at  Hampton  Court,  when  he  secretly  (as  was 
thought)  stoic  away  from  thence ;  and  thence  it  was  suddenly 
blown  abroad,  with  as  much  confidence,  as  if  they  had  believed  it, 
that  first  reported  it,  that  a  party  of  levellers  designed  to  level  all 
men's  estates ;  and,  since  then,  the  late  lord  protector,  knowing 
these  foundations  of  freedom  to  be  inconsistent  with  his  designs, 
hath  often  mentioned  the  levellers  plots,  with  malice,  scorn,  and 
scandal ;  and  now  of  late  generally,  whosoever  asserts  the  peo- 
ple's liberties,  and  right  of  government  by  law,  and  not  by  will,  is 
branded  as  a  leveller,  by  tlie  flatterers. 

Now  I  heartily  wish,  that  my  countrymen  may  not  be  mista- 
ken in  my  candid  intentions,  in  giving  them  this  account ;  I  mean 
not  to  court  them  as  Absalom  did  his  father's  subjects,  to  make 
them  believe,  that  those,  called  levellers,  would  use  them  better 
than  others,  if  power  was  trusted  in  their  hands ;  for  our  age  hath 
given  roc  experience,  that  power  to  inslave  the  people  ought  not 
to  be  intrusted  in  any  men's  hands,  upon  the  fairest  pretences,  and 
most  solemn  oaths,  that  that  power  shall  be  used  to  establish  their 
freedom.  And  it  is  the  levellers  doctrine,  that  the  government 
ought  to  be  settled  upon  such  equal  foundations  of  common  right 
and  freedom,  that  no  man,  or  number  of  men,  in  the  nation, 
should  have  the  power  to  invade  or  disturb  the  common  freedom, 
or  the  common  course  of  impartial  justice;  and  therefore,  that 
every  authority  ought  to  be  of  small  continuance,  and  the  several 
authorities,  to  be  so  balanced  each  by  other,  that,  without  such 
an  agreement  of  men,  afi^ainst  their  own  interest,  as  human  pru- 
dence cannot  think  possible,  the  people  cannot  suffer  any  common 
injury;  but  my  meaning  in  this,  is,  only  to  prevent  the  division 
of  my  countrymen  into  parties,  >vith  animosities  each  against 
ocherr,  by  the  conzenage  of  names  or  scandals,  when  it  may  be, 
they  would  otherwise  join  hands  and  hearts,  for  their  common 
rights  and  liberties,  if  they  understood  each  others  minds,  and 
couJd  converse  each  with  other  without  prejudice,  bNecauso  of  the 
names,  whereby  each  hath  usually  called  the  others.  It  is  a  thread- 
bare  plot  of  tyrants,  to  diride  the  people  into  parties,  that  they 
nay  the  more  easily  master  them ;  but  X  wish,  that  my  country* 
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men  would  unite  in  the  equal  principles  of  common  right,  an^ 
hearken  to  reason,  with  clearness  of  mind,  whosoever  offers  it, 
not  regarding  whether  he  that  speaks  it  is  called  a  leveller,  or  a 
sectary,  or  an  anabaptist,  or  a  presbyter,  or  a  cavalier,  but  con. 
sidering  what  he  says ;  and  then  the  number  of  hands,  to  defend 
our  liberties,  and  properties,  would  be  so  numerous,  that  the  an- 
bition  of  one,  or  a  few,  could  not  hope 'for  success  in  attcmptiog 
a  tyranny  over  us.  And  if  this  poor  paper  may  have  audi  an  ef<- 
#ect,  that  my  countrymen  be  not  deluded  with  the  idle  scandal  of 
levelling,  cast  upon  honest  men,  into  an  opposition  of  their  own 
welfare,  1  and  many  that  agree  in  the  publication  of  this,  shall 
have  our  ends. 

Consider  therefore,  what  you  here  read,  and  the  Lord  make 
you  understand  the  things,  that  conduce  to  your  peace  and  free^ 
4om,  and  the  glorifying  his  name  in  righteousness,  in  this  natipn. 
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IN  A  GAME  AT  PICQUET: 

pitNO   ACT£D   PBOM  THE   TEAR   1653,  TO  1658,   BY  O*  P.    AKD  OTQCBS 

WITH    OREAT    APPLAUSE. 


Tempom  matantw,  &  opt- 


printed  in  the  year  1659.    Qufuio,  containing  ten  pag  |. 


Oliver. 

1AM  like  to  have  a  good  beginning  of  it ;  I  have  thrown  out  all 
my  best  cards,  and  got  none  but  a  company  of  wretched  ones  ] 
so  I  may  very  well  be  capetted. 

Lambert.  Now  you  have  a  good  pack,  my  lord,  I  am  c^ontent 
to  play  ;  but  you  knew  every  card  of  the  old  ones,  and  could  make 
your  game  as  you  listed. 

Lawrence-  I  took  a  few,  yet  they  make  mc  a  good  game ;  for 
I  left  all  the  little  ones  behind  me. 

FleetvDood,  if  your  highness  had  those.»  my  Lord  I^urcnce  left, 
you  would  have  a  better  game,  than  you  have ;  I  could  wish  yoq 
Would  look  upon  thom ;  but  yet,  I  know,  you  can  hardly  tell 
what  to  play  well.  1  am  for  the  little  ones,  if  there  be  enough  of 
them  ;  for  two  quint  minors  will  win  the  game,  before  you  coma 
fo  reckon  you  are  fourteen  by  knaves. 

Fines.  It  is  fit  you  should  play  at  some  common  game,  where 
all  the  small  cards  are  in,  and  where  the  ace  gocth  but  for  one,  1 
was  too  long  at  the  sport,  and  left  it,  because  I  could  make  no. 
thing  of  it ;  but,  here,  whosoever  gets  one  card  is  like  to  make  % 
cood  hand;  I  hare  got  a  good  tcarse  already. 
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Musgrave.  I  was  somewhat  scrupulous,  whether  play  was  law- 
fal,  or  not;  and  so  sat  out  the  last  game,  which  had  like  to  hav« 
VDdone  mc :  for  the  future,  I  shall  plaj  what  game  soever  your 
Ugkness  pleaseth,  especially  now  I  see  you  play  so  well,  when 
yoB  lose. 

Lisle,  If  I  go  into  France,  I  must  practise  another  game;  but, 
do  what  1  can,  I  shall  bt^  orer.reached  by  Hoc  Mazarine. 

Desdorough.  I  am  nothing  but  a  ruff,  yet  I  shall  do  well;  I 
hare  got  a  card  of  a  right  suit,  and  should  hope  to  hare  a  better 
game,  if  the  cards  were  in  any  other  hands,  than  your  lordship's. 

Sktppbn.  I  sit  here,  and  hold  the  cards,  but  know  no  more 
how  to  play,  than  a  post. 

Rouse.  I  am  more  diligent  at  this  game,  than  ever  I  was  at  any, 
bat  I  got  more  the  last  game,  when  I  played  cent ;  for  1  had  a 
hundred,  and  all  made :  All,  that  I  desire,  is  to  save  myself,  and 
help  my  kindred  to  something,  by  betting  on  my  side,  while  my 
luck  lasts. 

Jones.  I  must  needs  lose,  for  I  have  thrown  out  the  card  that 
made  me  a  good  game. 

Oaseley.  A  pox  on  it,  I  left  Piccadilly,  and  the  Three  Kings, 
to  play  here,  and  I  shall  get  nothing  all  the  days  of  my  life. 

Ashley  •Cooper.  I  was  picquet  at  Whitehall,  and  thought  to 
sare  myself  amongst  the  caraller  posts ;  but,  I  doubt,  I  shall  b«l 
deceiTcd. 

Pickering.  I  had  rather  play  at  another  game,  where  more  may 
play  ;  but,  I  thank  the  Lord,  I  can  frame  myself  to  any  sport,  so 
my  Lord  P.  be  one  at  it. 

Strickland.  You  play  not  here,  as  they  do  in  Holland,  where 
I  learned  this  game;  for  you  make  lifting  here,  and  there  they  deal 
by  turns. 

'  Major.  All,  that  I  am,  I  had  in  my  rise ;  I  was  the  pitifullest 
gzme  in  the  world  before. 

Sydenham.  I  am  pretty  well,  though  1  changed  my  suit ;  I  went 
in  all  one,  and  had  another  as  good  in  the  stock. 

Montague.  You  make  me  play  at  a  game,  I  never  knew  in  my 
life  before;  I  must  nf^eds  lose. 

Blake.  I  shall  be  a  kind  of  a  standcr-by  this  time,  and  so  shall 
have  time  enough  to  teach  you  the  game  against  the  next,  when  yon 
may  play  by  yourself. 

Thurloe.  My  lord,  it  will  not  be  so  well  for  me  to  play;  I  will 
stand  behind  your  chair,  and  make  and  shuffle,  with  what  you  are 
to  play,  the  next  game. 

St.  John.  My  lord,  I  shall  not  play  neither;  but  I  will  go  your 
haWcs,  so  you  keep  my  counsel. 

Pierpoint.  You  play  so  rashly,  I  will  not  bet  a  farthing  on 
your  head. 

Sallozcay.  I  am  but  a  stander-by;  f|ret  I  obscnre,  the  small 
cards,  that  arc  left,  and  not  played  with,  are  all  very  clean;  but 
ihe  rest  of  the  pack  are  filthy  foul  already. 

Bradshaxs.  I  dispatched  out  one  king,  and  went  for  another^ 
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but  haye  missed  him;  yet  he  hath  not  a  card  of  his  suit  with  Urn;   \ 
so  I  shall  snap  him,  when  he  comes  into  my  hands.  n 

Haslerigge.  May  we  not  play  leTet.coil?  I  have  not  patuMioo  n 
to  stay  till  another  match  be  made,  and  I  had  as  lire  be  hanged^  ••  2] 
•it  out  « 

NeviL  I  will  not  play  for  a  farthing ;  besides  that  I  lore  not  the  [ 
game,  I  am  se  dunned  with  the  spleen,  I  should  think  on  some*  ^ 
thing  else  all  the  while  I  were  a  playing,  and  take  in  all  tiie  small  ^ 
cards ;  for  I  am  all  day  dreaming  of  another  game.  \ 

fValler*  My  lord,  you  have  hanged  my  king,  and  I  hare  no 
other  way,  than  to  play  into  your  hands.  j 

Whitlocke,  I  shall  be  content  to  play  at  any  game,  but  shall  b*  | 
unwilling  to  play  for  a  dead  horse ;  yet  I  care  not  if  I  keep  stakes,     j^ 

Knightly.  My  lord,  give  me  leave  to  speak  against  your  game)    ^ 
that  so  I  may  be  thought  not  to  bet ;  and  then  I  shall  be  able  to 
give  such  advice,  as  I  may  help  you  to  play. 

Roberts.  I  have  the  luck  of  it ;  I  win  as  well  at  this  game,  as 
at  the  last,  when  I  played  at  Loadam ;  I  had  all  the  small  cards 
then,  and  now  I  have  all  the  great  ones. 

Gerrurd.  I  do  not  like  the  game  so  well,  as  to  leave  the  miUcli 
I  have  made  for  mys«»lf ;  yet  I  do  not  care,  if  I  venture  a  little  oa 
vour  hand,  and  try  if  I  can  get  a  stock  to  set  up  my  youngest  son 
for  a  gamester. 

Bernard.  May  I  not  talk  as  much  as  I  will  in  your  play,  so 
long  as  1  am  resolved  never  to  bet  pr  play  with  you  at  this  game^ 
for  a  groat  ? 

yane.  One  had  better,  sometimes,  play  with  a  good  gamester, 
than  a  bungler ;  for  one  knows  not  where  to  have  him:  If  Crom. 
well  had  discarded,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  1  had  won  my  stake 
at  it;  as  it  is,  1  shall  save  myself;  which,  I  fear,  he  will  hanUj* 
do,  though  he  mingles  the  cards  well,  when  he  deals  himself,  and 
hath  excellent  luck  in  cutting,  when  another  deals. 

Rick.  I  play  a  thousand  times  better,  now  I  have  a  bad  game^ 
than  H  hen  I  had  a  good  one. 

Harrison.  I  played  the  fool,  and  went  in  for  a  fifth  king,  when 
there  were  but  four  in  the  stock. 

Lawson.  My  lord  the  game  was  not  dealt  you,  you  .took  it; 
I  throw  up  my  cards. 

Streater.  My  lord,  if  you  would  curse  and  swear  soundly,  the 
game  v^  ould  become  you,  better  than  it  doth,  in  regard  you  pre. 
tend  so  much  to  religion ;  I  shall  disturb  you  in  the  game,  if  I  stand 
by ;  I  see  you  play  in  the  dark,  therefore  I  must  take  my  leave  of 
]^our  lordship,  and  bid  you  good  night. 

Noell.  I  make  my  fortune  by  lending  the  gamesters  money. 

Young  Trevor.  Shall  not  I  play  ?  My  lord  protector  has  giTcn 
me  a  stock,  and  I  will  p^k  the  cards  with  all  the  cavalier-game* 
sters  in  the  town. 

Sir  John  Trevor.  Well  said.  Jack ;  thou  art  none  of  my  son, 
if  thou  beest  not  in  all  games^  and  canst  carry  a  tramp  in  thy 
pocket. 
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Harvey.  They  caugbt  me  playing  false,  and  would  let  me  play 
Be  longer,  though  I  was  on  my  lord  protector's  side. 

Tichborne.  I  had  reason  to  desire  to  play  at  counciUpicquet, 
nnce  I  am  like  to  lose  so  much  by  another  man's  ill  play. 

Newdigate.  I  have  lost  by  play,  but  I  got  by  leaving  off. 

Ckuie.  There  is  such  cheating,  that  I  will  play  no  longer. 

Purefoy,  I  will  play  at  small  game,  rather  than  sit  out;  for  I 
was  BCTer  set  at  work. 

Pride.  Baxter  and  I  are  at  the  old  foolish  Christmas  game  with 
hoDOurs. 

Monk.  My  lord,  when  you  came  to  play,  your  stock  was  none 
of  the  greatest;  but,  since  I  see  your  good  fortune,  1  am  resoUed 
still  to  play,  as  you  do;  especially  since  you  have  made  me  master 
ofoneof  yoor  great  play-houses;  but,  above  all  things,  if  you 
cui  keep  the  bone  in  your  hand,  the  dogs  will  follow  you ;  if  you 
can  keep  the  treasure,  the  gamesters  all  croud  to  you. 

Disseniing  army^members.  My  lord,  when  you  began  the  game, 
Toa  promised  us  fair  play  aboTe.board;  but,  since  we  sec  you  bc« 
gin  to  jnggle,  we  will  play  no  longer. 

Exchequer.  I  must  win  at  last,  yet  at  present  I  hare  ill  luck  ; 
for  I  have  three  knaves,  and  had  cast -out  the  fourth. 

Upper  Bench.  Sure  you  are  no  better  than  a  cheat;  for  I 
threw  out  one  of  them,  and  you  have  taken  him  up  into  your 
hands. 

Common'Pleas.  You  served  me  the  very  same  trick  the  last 
tenoy  and  took  in  one  of  them  whom  I  discarded ;  but  yo  had 
best  leave  your  cheating  and  wrangling,  all  of  you,  lest  ye  be  found 
what  ye  are,  and  be  forbid  to  keep  a  Christmas  here  any  more ; 
and  then  we  be  forced  to  set  up  a  mb-rule  in  the  country,  where 
there  are  but  small  games,  and  the  box  will  be  poorly  paid. 

Chancery  and  Duchy.  I  am  blank ;  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
queen,  I  had  cast  out  a  knave,  which  now  proves  the  best  of  my 
game. 

Trustees.  I  have  taken  more  than  I  should,  I  must  reckon  no- 
thing. 

Commissioners  for  Excise  and  Cusioms.  Gentlemen,  pay  the 
box. 

Presbyterian.  I  lost  the  last  game  for  want  of  a  king,  and  now 
have  got  one  that  doth  me  no  good  in  the  world ;  1  had  a  good 
hand,  but  I  played  the  fool,  and  threw  him  out;  so  that  allm 
kelp  depends  on  one  card. 

Independent.  I  have  none  but  small  cards,  and  they  of  several 
Slits,  so  that  I  shall  make  little  of  it  this  bout. 

National  Minister.  I  woot  in  for  those  cards,  the  bishops  and 
deans  parted  with  the  last  game ;  but,  though  L  missed  them,  yct^ 
if  my  tenths  be  good,  I  shall  make  shift  till  another  dealing. 

Diviste.  I  was  picquet  the  last,  but  am  now  rcpicquet. 

Papists  If  yoa  all  complain^  I  hope  I  shall  win  at  last. 
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EPILOGUE. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  gentlemen,  that  haye  been  eminent  ia 
this  last  dealing  of  the  cards,  played  Tcry  fair  in  the  former  gamt 
here  described,  with  a  Plaudits. 

— —  Sic  transit  gloria  mandi. 


AN  EXPEDIENT 

POft 

THE  PREVENTING  ANY  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  HIS 
HIGHNESS  AND  THE  PARLIAMENT 

ABOUT  THE  RECOGNITION,  THE  NEGATIVE  VOICE,  AND  THE 

MILniA. 

BY  A  LOVER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY, 

THAT    DESIIES,  AT   THIS    TIME,    TO    BB    NAMELESS. 

Jx>ndoii:  Printed  for  Giles  CaWert,  at  the  Black-fpread-EHgle,  at  the  West-end  of 
St.  Paul's,  1659.     Quarto,  coniaiiiing  eigiil  pages. 


Though  I  look  not  npnn  the  present  dispute  about  the  ne)|;atiTe  voice,  and  the 
command  of  the  militia,  as  like  to  p^ive  us  much  trouble  (,for  osorpatioos  and 
tyrannies,  oncejudp;ed  by  God,  never  recover  to  rise  a|i^in  in  the  ^aroe  form;) 
yet,  to  satisfy  the  doubts  and  fears  of  those  honest  souls,  who  see  not  what 
streoj^th  they  have  on  their  side,  I  shall  desire  them  to  be  assured,  that  iherr  is 
reason  and  equity  sufficient  to  stop  the  mouth  of  such  a  claim,  by  any  mhj^ 
person  in  this  nation:  And,  therefore,  we  shall  need  no  other  compromise  of 
this  difference,  but  to  reflect  upon  the  rise  and  occasion  of  this  governmcBt, 
from  whence  the  nature  and  power  of  it  will  best  appear. 


THE  present  form  of  goTcrnmcnt,  then,  as  it  Tarics  from  a  re. 
publick,  was  begotten  by  necessity.  For  the  nation  haTing 
traversed  all  the  ways  of  a  parliament  and  council  of  state ;  and  seen 
all  they  could  afford,  and  at  length,  finding  through  long  continu- 
ance, as  standing  waters,  they  did  corrupt,  discontent  gatheivd 
and  fermented,  and  sought  where  it  might  most  advantageonslj 
discover  itself;  and  so  fell  in  with  the  power  of  the  army;  and  tfaio 
person  of  the  then  general,  whom  they  had  found  so  stout  and 
faithful,  and  withal  successful;  and  was  willing  to  throw  them, 
selves  and  their  cause  into  hb  arms  and  protection,  consenting  that 
he  should  use  any  means,  yea,  though  he  were  most  arbitrary 
therein,  to  ease  them  of  their  old  masters,  whom  they  could  boar 
no  longer.  So  that,  as  I  said,  it  was  pure  necessity  and  straight, 
that  cast  us  here,  and  not  any  affection  to  monarchidc  govcriiuietit. 
The  clear  intent  and  expectation  of  the  honest  people,  that  were 
necessary  to  the  devolving  the  power  herc^  being:  That  that  per* 
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wa  shoold  in  the  name  and  power  of  God  (or  of  his  own  truth  and 
rigliteonsness,  which  was  supposed  to  be  in  him)  administer  the 
power  of  these  nations,  to  settle  us  in  freedom  and  peace  upon  all 
accoants,  both  ciyil  and  spiritual ;  and  they  never  dreamed  of  a 
Booarch  or  a  family  interest,  nor  did  they  imagine  any  need  of 
cantioning  it  here.  Though  others,  wiser  heads  (such,  who  per- 
kaps,  by  the  opportunity  of  their  high  places,  had  approached 
nearer  this  temptation  in  their  own  hearts)  did  foresee,  and 
vere  aware,  what  might  be  the  consequence  and  product  of  this 
orer.hasty  credulity  and  trust,  as  afterwards  indeed  it  came  to  pass. 

§.  II.  The  protector  did  clearly  run  biass  to  the  honest  inten« 
tions  of  those,  that  wished  him  the  administration  of  the  power, 
vhen  he  made  himself  a  civil  ruler.  But  changes  in  states  and  go. 
feniments  being  brought  with  such  pangs  and  throws,  as  are  rery 
ineasy  and  dangerous,  they  are  not  every  day's  work.  It  was  in 
Tain  to  retract  or  withdraw  the  trust  committed  to  the  general, 
though  many  disliked  the  way  he  went ;  nor  could  men  believe, 
that  the  late  passages  and  transactions  could  ever  grow  into  such 
oblivion,  as  that  he,  or  any  man,  should  think  that  this  natioq 
should  be  willing  to  match  the  militia  and  the  scepter  together  in 
the  goTemment,  but  only  in  his  person,  whom  they  looked  upon 
as  an  extraordinary  person :  They  having  fought  against  it  in  the 
person  of  the  late  king. 

§.  III.  Hereditary  succession  in  the  government  being  so  much 
disgusted  by  the  honest  patriots  in  the  late  parliament,  the  nomi. 
aatioD  of  the  immediate  succession  was  indulged ;  his  late  hi^hucss, 
as  an  expedient  to  satisfy  the  then  present,  powerful  strivings  for 
hereditary  succession,  which  was  not  neither  yiHdcd  unto,  but 
Qpon  a  very  high  confidence  of  the  spirit  and  principles  of  his  late 
h^hness,  to  carry  him  above  all  private  respects,  ii^  the  execution 
of  the  trust  of  nomination. 

§.  IV.  His  now  highness,  being  ii>  possession  of  the  gorcrnment, 
takes  therewith  the  power  of  the  militia,  which  ^vas  invested  in  his 
father,  and  he  conceives  also  the  negative  voice  to  descend  upon 
hhn  with  the  civil  government.  The  question  is,  whether  in  truth 
it  do  so,  or  no?  I  conceive  not;  and  first  for  the  niilitiu,  it  is 
true,  the  supreme  command  of  all  the  armies  in  the  three  nations 
was  in  his  late  highness;  but  not  as  he  was  protector,  but  as  gene- 
ral, which  he  was,  before  he  was  protector.  So  that  the  protector 
or  civil  goTemment  was  annexed  to  the  militia,  not  the  militia  to 
the  ciTil  government;  or  rather  the  poveer  of  administring  to  a  civil 
lettlenient  was  annexed  to  the  person,  not  to  the  power  or  office  of 
the  general;  and  that  upon  the  reputation  of  his  personal  virtue: 
His  military  power  and  capacity  serving  only  as  a  strength  and  se^ 
onrity  to  him,  in  the  due  exercise  of  the  power  of  civil  administra- 
tion intrusted.  So  that  it  was  not  Oliver  Cromwell  as  protector, 
or  the  supreme  civil  magistrate  that  was  made  general ;  nor  Oliver 
Cromwell  as  general  simply,  that  was  made  protector;  but  Oliver 
Cromwell,  general  of  such  a  spirit,  of  such  integrity  and  faithfuU 
IM»|  tbat  tli^  like  ^usUiQcd  person  wsis  not  to  be  found  in  the  thref 
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nations,  that  was  thought  fit  for  all  the  power  that  conld  be  enl  m 
upon  him.  ;  i% 

§.  V.  As  for  the  negatiYe  voice,  as  it  was  neyer  disputed  wilh  ^\ 
bis  late  highness,  where  it  was  suffered  to  sleep  as  in  a  safe  handy  m 
for  his  personal  virtues ;  so  was  it  never,  since  it  was  taken  awag^  ^ 
from,  or  rather  with  the  king  and  kingly  government,  concreditei^  5, 
or  betrusted  with  any  power  or  person.  And,  indeed,  it  is  a  tkiag  ^ 
altogether  superfluous  as  well  as  dangerous;  for  take  away  froa  ,^ 
parliaments,  who,  sure  in  this  light,  that  is  risen  upon  us,  cannot  || 
be  imagined,  from  their  source  and  fountain,  the  generality  and  -^ 
body  of  the  nation,  to  bring  with  them  that  choice  discerning,  wbick 
is  singular,  to  judge  of  spiritual  things:  I  say,  take  away  fr<Mi 
them  the  coercive  power,  in  things  spiritual,  and  purely  of  tlM 
mind,  and  admit  them,  as  children  of  this  world,  to  be  so  wise  is 
their  generation,  as  to  be  able  to  judge,  what  is  good  and  beheofe» 
fnl  for  the  nation,  wherein. their  stakes  and  interests  lie;  and  what 
use  will  there  be  of  a  negative  voice  in  a  commonwealth  as  we  are« 
or  should  be,  where  no  distinct  personal  or  family  interest,  is,  or 
ought  to  be  owned,  but  what  is  one  with  the  commonwealth,  and 
in  a  subserviency  thereunto? 

§.  VI.  The  negative  voice,  therefore,  being  out  of  doors  witk 
kingship,  and  we  having  no  civil  head  now  that  is  master  of  the 
commonwealth,  but  a  servant  to  it;  that  was  set  up  for  that  end, 
though  an  honourable  servant,  and  it  is  fit  he  should  be  so  main, 
tained :  The  resolution  is  easy. 

Let  his  present  highness  be  acknowledged  and  confirmed  as  sn* 
premc  magistrate  in  these  three  nations. 

Let  the  officers  of  the  army  choose  their  general,  and  let  him 
have  his  commission  from  the  protector  and  parliament. 

Let  his  highness,  now  being  with  the  parliament,  have  the  power 
of  disposing  and  commanding  these  forces,  and  of  making  war  and 
peace. 

The  light,  in  which  these  things  do  evidence  and  offer  themselves 
to  the  judgment  and  consciences  of  men,  is  manifest. 

For  the  first,  a  single  person  cannot  hurt  us,  if  an  unfit  power 
be  not  concreditcd  and  betrusted  with  him.  When  we  engaged 
against  a  king,  it  was  not  against  a  single  person  simply ;  but  to 
stated  and  circumstanced,  arbitrary,  tyrannical,  with  a  luxuriona 
court,  a  burthcnsome  state,  &c.  i^'or  this  is  a  principle  we  never 
intended,  by  that  engagement,  to  engage  agaiuht  what  might  be 
useful  to  us,  no  rational  man  would  do  so,  but  what  wc  found 
hurtful.     Therefore  the  single  person  may  stand. 

2«  When  wc  admitted  a  single  person,  and  abated  so  mocli 
of  the  circumstance,  we  gave  not  up  the  substance  of  our  cause; 
therefore  be  not  bafiled  in  that:  fiut,  if  we  give  the  single  per* 
son  a  negative  voice,  and  the  dbpose  of  the  militia,  we  give 
up  the  very  heart  and  substance  of  our  cause.  Therefore,  part  not 
with  that. 

Neither,  indeed,  can  his  highness,  who  is  but  a  single  porsoiiy 
expect,  whoever  should  invest  him  with  the  sole  command  of  the 
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nfith,  whilst  the  army  and  the  officers  thereof  keep  their  integrity, 
tkthecan  make  any  use  thereof,  but  for  publickends,  and  there* 
fore  it  woald  be  anus  non  honos, 

3.  It  is  fit  his  hi/^hness  should  have  an  honourable,  though  not 
fteonly  in  teres  t,  in  the  commaiiding  the  militia:  Therefore,  let  him 
k ilwt js  sought  unto,  to  join  with  the  parliament,  in  the  dispose 
tftk  forces  of  the  nation. 

And,  as  for  those  of  the  other  house,  let  them  pass  (or  so  manj 
tftkm  as  the  parliament  shall  think  fit)  into  the  council  t>f  state; 
lid,  if  they  ha^e  a  concurrent  Tote  with  his  highness  and  the  com. 
aoBS,  jet  no  negatiTe  Tote,  their  usefulness  may  be  chiefly  in  the 
viascy  of  parliameoits,  not  to  be  a  balance  upon  the  commons ; 
let thdr  balance  l>c  that  reason  and  righteousness  that  is  amongst 
tkaselfes,  as  to  the  things  of  this  world,  which  is  their  proper 

ipiKfC. 
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^n  AdvertitemerU  to  the  Reader. 

Reader, 

THOU  art  desired  to  take  notice  of  (he  last  order  of  parliament 
ID  this  book  mentioned,  whereby  I  am  enjoined,  upon  mj 
Mtb)  to  discover  onlj  things  tolerable,  and  agreeable  to  the  prac 
fe formerly  of  the  long  parliament;  now  the  lands  be  sold,  offices 
^posedof,  and  their  own  turns  satisfied,  and  they  turned  out ;  I 
*^acqnaint  you  further:  For  it  is  a  maxim  here,  that,  if  I  swear 
^^  faithful  ta  another,  if  that  other  hath  jthe  worse  of  it,  I  am 
Abound  by  this  oath:  And  this  is  the  opinion  of  all  reformed 
*^^oes,  and,  to  my  knowledge,  hath  been  put  in  practice  for  these 
^teen  years :  So  that,  being  now  discharged  of  that  oath,  I  shall 
^^ter  discharge  a  good  conscience,  and  set  forth  a  history  of 
^  things.     These   are  not  an  ace  to  them  I  have  in  my  budget. 

Farewell.  J.  Canmk.* 

*1ViiCum0  was  a  noted  man  arnnnnt  the  faint#  In  Uiote  timrt:  therefore,  the  aatlior 
^MorkSTame;  inocdcrtooooceiJhimieir.  '  *  t 
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May  the  9th,  1659.]— Tuis  daj  their  small  assembly  wasresoUWl 
into  a  grand  committee^  to  debate  ivhat  the  house  should  be  calM 
in  ordinary  proceedings.  : 

Lenthall.  It  shall  be  called,  The  New-Exdiange. 

Vane.  It  shall  be  called,  The  House  of  Prayer. 

Hasilrig.  It  shall  be  called,  A  Gaol,  for  I  see  Martin  and  otlMi^ 
faol-birds  here. 

Lozcri/.  It  shall  be  called,  Haberden. 

Skipjwn.  It  shall  be  call^,  A  Den  of  Thieves* 

Atkins,  It  shall  be  called,  A  House  of  Office. 

Scot.  It  shall  be  called.  The  Free^SUte  Cross. 

Saloway.  That  is  a  superstitious  name.  Let  it  be  called^  Tbe 
Armies  Ware-house. 

Martin.  Let  it  be  called,  A  Church,  for  we  are  all  saints. 

St,  John.  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  by  the  ancient  known  laws  of 
England,  this  is  the  legallest  parliament  that  ever  was ;  and  that 
the  men,  that  met  here  by  Olirer's  and  Richard^s  writs,  made 
but  ill^al  assemblies ;  therefore  let  it  be  called,  The  Parliamcot- 
House. 

Withrington.  I  shall  declare  no  opinion  as  to  the  point,  bat 
shall  consider  thereof. 

Prj^ifiie  this  day  got  in,  and  he  would  have  it  called  Bedlam; 
for  here  is  frantick  Mr.  St.  John,  hair-brained  Hasilrig,  sensless 
Lowry  and  Atkins,  possessed  Vane,  distracted  Nichols,  and  a 
multitude  more  of  mad-men,  besides  fools;  therefore  he  thought  it 
fit  that  the  chains  and  fetters  might  be  remoTod  from  Newgate  hi- 
ther, to  be  keepers  of  the  liberties:  Thereupon  the  house  ordered 
it  to  be  referred  to  a  committee,  and  adjourned  till  the  afternoon ; 
and  that  Mr,  Prynne  should  come  no  more  there,  for  he  was  too 
wise  and  too  honest  to  be  in  that  place. 

In  the  afternoon  they  met,  and  upon  debate  these  things  were 
resoWed  on. 

First  resoWed,  that  the  family  of  the  Crom wells  are  not  bora 
protectors. 

Secondly  resoWetl,  that  it  is  more  conyenient  we  should  ha?o 
the  goTcrnment,  we  having  already  the  crown*lands.     So  they  ad«* 
journed  till  the  next  morning. 

May  10th.— This  day  it  was  referred  to  a  committee,  to  consider 
of  the  self-denying  ordinance ;  and  they  are  to  take  notice,  that 
there  are  seTcral  king's  lands  yet  to  be  sold ;  therefore  they  are  to 
report,  whether  it  be  conyenient  that  that  ordinance  be  in  foror 
or  no. 

May  1 1th. — This  day  this  committee,  whereof  St.  John  waf ' 
chair.man,  reported  to  the  house,  that  bv  law  that  ordinance  was 
of  no  force,  for  the  intent  of  the  makers  of  laws  must  be  obscryed;' 
and  it  cannot  be  intended,  that  the  makers  thereof  would  so  far 
prejudice  their  own  interests,  as  to  hare  that  ordinance  to  he  in  force 
^hea  lands  are  to  be  sold,  and  places  to  be  disposed  of. 
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Uaj  13th. — Ordered,  that  this  day,  usually  called  Ascension- 
^y,  be  DO  more  called  so ;  but  henceforth  May  7th  be  called  by 
tkat  name,  in  commemoration  of  our  ascent  to  the  old  shop  on  that, 
day.     And  this  was  the  great  work  of  that  day. 

From  May  13th  to  May  20th.— >The  house  took  into  their  con. 
lideration  the  titles  of  honour  and  dignity  conferred  by  'Squire 
OliTer  and  hb  son  Richard ;  and,  also  other  titles  to  be  giren : 
And  thereupon  it  was  enacted  as  follows : 

The  Contents  of  the  Ad  for  Names j  Titles y  and  Dignities y  Sfc, 

First  enacted,  that  our  fellow-member.  Alderman  Atkins,  be 
10  more  called,  Alderman  Tom,  Alderman  Shitbreech,  Sir  Tom, 
Sir  Alderman,  Tom  Thumb ;  but  in  all  ordinary  proceedings  he  be 
oiled  and  stiled,  Tom  Fool ;  and,  in  exigents,  let  him  be  named, 
Tom  Turd. 

Secondly,  that  Harry  NeTill  be  no  more  called,  Religious  Harry' 
Neiill,  that  the  people  may  take  notice  he  is  one  of  the  council 
•f  state. 

Thirdly,  that  the  eldest  son  of  OliTer  Protector  have  the  same 
addition  of  title  and  dignity,  that  the  long-parliament  conferred 
■pon  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  king  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

Fourthly,  that  all  other  titles  of  honour  whatsoeTer  be  seques- 
tered, and  the  profits  arising  thence  to  go  to  the  payment  of  the 
late  protector's  debts* 

ProTided  that  this  act,  nor  any  thing  herein,  shall  be  construed 
to  take  away  or  null  those  apt  and  reasonable  titles  that  arc 
giTen  to  the  seTcral  members  anid  council  of  state,  and  recorded 
in  the  excellent  book  of  England's  Confusion. 

From  May  20th  to  June  1. — This  day  the  regulation  of  the  law 
was  taken  into  consideration :  and, 

ResoWed,  that  the  ablest  lawyers  be  prohibited  to  judge  or  prac. 
tise,  that  the  law  may  flourish,  and  justice  be  done. 

Ordered,  that  old  Colonel  Walton  grow  young  again  before 
three  weeks,  or  the  dissolution  of  this  parliament;  and  by  that 
time  become  as  frolick  as  he  was  with  the  barber's  wife,  that  his 
young  wife  may  no  longer  be  forced  to  get  a  snap  abroad,  at  the 
jrreat  charge  of  the  publick  :  And  that,  in  the  interim,  he  sit  close 
ID  the  house  ^  and,  that  she  hath  allowed  to  her  an  uniTcrsal  tolera. 
lion  daring  that  time,  and  no  longer. 

Yesterday  the  colt,  formerly  drowned  at  Huntingdon,  and  taken 
■p  at  the  great  charge  and  pains  of  the  mayor  and  recorder,  was 
voted  a  sturgeon,  nemine  contradicente :  And,  it  was  ordered, 
that  Serjeant  Bernard  have  the  next  sturgeon  to  his  own  use,  any 
grant  or  prescription  to  others  notwithstanding. 

Resolved,  that  Paul's  steeple  is  the  cross  that  stood  formerly  in 
Cheapside;  and,  therefore,  to  be  pulled  down  forthwith. 

Reported  from  a  Committee  of  Safety  asfoUoxBt: 

That  the  best  way  to  settle  tliis  nation  in  peace,  is  to  sell  the  re- 
sidue  of  the  lands,  &c«  and  dispose  of  them  amongst  the  parlia. , 
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mcnt-men  that  were  not  liberally  provided  for  before  1653.  Tet 
we  conceive  that  Sir  Arthur  Uasilrig  remembered  himself  prett/ 
well  before  that  time ;  however,  if  the  parliament  adjudged  90000I. 
per  annum  not  sufficient  for  him,  let  him  have  more. 

This  report  was  taken  into  consideration  accordingly^  behi^ 
of  great  import. 
Thereupon  the  house  resolved  into  a  grand  committee,  to  cfefNitt 
the  proportioning  of  the  said  lands,  to  the  particular  members,  mo- 
cording  to  their  wants. 

LenthalL  Gentlemen,  Can  you  think  that  I,  that  I  your 
Speaker,  your  everlasting  Speaker,  who  am  resolved  to  live  and 
die  with  you  at  51.  per  diem^  can  live  to  maintain  myself  and  fa- 
mily  at  that  great  rate  I  now  live  at,  and  support  the  grandtmr 
that  should  attend  the  Speaker  to  so  noble  persons  with  13000L 
per  annum,  and  not  above  800001.  in  personal  estate? 

Skippon.  1  have  enough  of  10001.  per  annum,  and  desire  no 
more  to  live  as  well  as  Mr.  Speaker. 

Uasilrig,  Von  say  well,  but  1000001.  per  annum  is  better;  and 
upon  my  credit  1  want  Daniel  Collingwood's  estate  to  make  me  up 
300001.  per  annum ;  i  pray  consider  it. 

Stot,  Gentlemen,  IMy  father-in-law,  PInsh-Bacon,  is  dead,  and 
hath  cheated  me  of  50001.  besides,  it  will  take  100001.  per  annvin 
to  make  me  honest. 

Martin.  If  I  haTC  not  enough  to  pay  my  debts  at  present,  aoMl 
to  maintain  as  many  whores  as  the  Earl  of  Middlesex,  Lord  Moa- 
son  (my  fellow-boarder  in  South wark)  or  the  late  Earl  of  War. 
wick;  ril  leave  the  house,  and  go  to  prison  again:  What!  da 
you  think  Til  help  to  cheat  the  people  for  nothing? 

Vane.  Come,  Gentlemen,  if  you  will  be  a  little  religions,  joa 
may  make  shift  with  150001.  per  annum  as  I  do. 

Darly,  My  oldest  son  wishes  me  hansod  (bat  I  served  so  long  ii^ 
this  trade,  and  am  like  to  leave  him  no  better  estate.  Pray  think  on  if. 
St,  John.  I  have  built  me  a  little  hou»e  lately,  and  want  some 
ground  to  lay  to  it.  If  you'll  grant  me  a  forest,  I'll  remove  my 
house  thither,  for  the  law  is  as  clear  as  it  was  in  the  Earl  of  Straf* 
ford's  case :  That  I  may  remove  it  by  ha?H*as  corpus. 

fVeavour.  Come,  Gentlemen,  you  arc  a  little  too  busy ;  take 
heed  the  army  prevent  not  the  design ;  I  am  a  good  wilier  to  the* 
mathematicks  myself;  but  let's  make  them  sure,  for  upon  my  cre.» 
dit  Lambert  is  no  fool:  Thereupon  the  house  adjourned  till  June 
the  first. 

From  June  the  1st  to  the  4th. — This  day  the  house  took  into- 
consideration  that  seasonable  motion  of  Mr.  Weavour,  and  have 
ordered  as  follows: 

Ordererl,  that  the  army-officers  be  fooled  out  of  their  old  com- 
missions, by  vertue  of  which  they  were  our  masters;  and  that  they 
take  new  ones  from  us,  by  vertue  of  which  we  are  their  masters. 

Ordered  likewise,  that  we  juggle  with  some  of  the  stoutest  and 
soberest  colonels  in  the  army,  to  go  snip  with  us  underhand,  that 
they  may  curb  the  rest^  and  keep  them  in  awe. 
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Ordered,  that  Hacker  and  Okey  be  two  of  them ;  and  that  there 
liebut  two  besides  listed  into  this  confederacy,  lest  it  be  discorered, 
or  lest  we  give  too  much  from  ourselves. 

Ordered  lastly,  that  this  present  parliament  sit  till  May  next  (if 
Lambert  be  not  too  canning  for  them  before  that  time)  and  that,  in 
the  interim,  parliament-men  be  yalued  at  a  penny  a-piccc;  and  that 
the  former  value  of  twelva  a  penny,  set  upon  them  in  1653,  be 
made  void. 

Jane  the  4th.-»This  day  the  house  took  into  consideration  the 
business  between  Harry  Nevill  and  Stroud,  sheril!^  in  Berkshire, 
which  is  referred  to  a  committee  to  report,  If  it  be  not  all  the  rea^ 
ioa  in  the  world,  that  one  of  the  council  of  state  should  have  fif. 
teen  hundred  pounds,  whether  it  belongs  to  him,  or  no  ?  And  that 
Strood  should  pay  it,  for  not  returning  him  to  that  parliament^ 
which  Nevill  had  a  hundred  times  sworn  to  be  no  parliament. 

Ordered  by  the  house,  that  Mr.  St.  John  be  assistant  to  that 
cooimittee,  to  inform  how  the  same  stands ;  and  whether  Magna 
Charta  doth  not  warrant  that,  as  well  as  the  dark  lanthom. 

Monday,  June  the  6th.— This  day  came  an  express  from  Ireland, 
that  the  noble  and  valiant  deputy  will,  before  long,  learn  Fleet- 
wood more  wit,  and  Lambert  more  honesty;  and  that  he  will  turn 
these  jugglers  out  of  their  box,  as  his  father  did. 

Ordered  thereupon,  that  he  forthwith  repair  to  England,  if  he 
be  sach  a  fool;  and  that  we  catch  him  in  our  clutches,  if  we  can, 
lest  he  obstruct  our  religious  designs. 

Jnae  the  7th.— This  day  the  house  considered  of  Mr.  Uarring'. 
ton's  proposals  concerning  a  free  state;  and  thereupon 

Resolved,  that  he  is  a  fool  to  busy  his  noddlo  about  that  which 
the  house  never  thinks  on ;  for,  when  they  have  made  all  even, 
th^  will  break  up  school. 

Jooe  the  8th. — Ordered,  that  Mr.  ILirrington  be  forthwith  dis- 
patched  to  Jamaica,  that  famous  island,  and  form  his  common- 
wealth there;  and  that  he  hath  all  the  golden  mines  for  his  pains. 
.  June  the  dth. — Resolved,  that  all  papists  and  Jesuits  bo  tolerated 
io  England ;  and  that  anabaptists  and  quakers  be  inserted  into  the 
army;  that,  by  that  time  the  parliament  have  gotten  into  their 
hands  the  residue  of  what  is  left,  the  army  may  make  mutinies 
among  themselves,  and  discharge  us,  and  set  the  people  against 
them,  and  we  go  scot-free. 

June  the  10th. — The  house,  this  day,  upon  consideration  that 
the  High  and  Mighty  Prince  Vane  is  to  marry  with  tlic  illustrious 
iifant  of  Wimbieton-housc,  ordered,  that  Richard  Cromwell  de- 
part from  thence  forthwith,  to  make  way  for  tlicir  Highnesses; 
and  that  the  Banqueting-house  be  prepared  with  a  pair  of  bagpipes 
and  a  north-country  jig,  to  entertain  the  nobles,  that  shall  attend 
the  solemnisation  of  those  nuptials. 

June  the  11th,  to  June  the  18th. — Ordered,  that  Hacker  and 
Okey  have  a  strict  eye  of  Lambert,  when  he  goes  to  Whitehall, 
lest  be  steps  into  the  chair.    - 

The  house  called  Mr*  Canne  in,  and  ordered  him  to  publish  onl^ 
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what  was  agreeable  to  their  former  proceedings ;  and,  if  it  fell  oot, 
at  any  time,  that  they  should  do  otherwise  than  the  people  expect, 
that  he  should  conceal  the  same :  Whereto  Canne,  their  news-raa.  * 
ker,  agreed,  and  was  sworn. 
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in.  Queries  concerning  the  said  University,  and  several  Persons  therein.. 
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To  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonzoealth  of  England^ 

The  humble  Petition  of  the  Hemnant  of  well-affected  Persons  within  the 

University  of  Oxford, 
Sheweth, 

'HAT  your  petitioners  arc  infinitely  rejoiced  at  the  good  proTi- 
dcnce  of  God,  which  hath  once  more  restored  joa  to  those 
seats,  and  th^t  station,  of  which  yon  were  by  undoubted  right  pos- 
sessed,  and  in  which  you  did  so  demean  yourselrcs,  that  the  Lord 
blessed  you  in  your  councils  extraordinarily,  and  the  hands  of  the 
pbor  people  of  this  nation  were  much  strengthened  under  yon, 
through  a  certain  hope  to  see  themselTes  established  upon  sure  foun- 
dations ;  and  a  commonwealth  erected  after  such  a  model  as  woahi 
secure  us  all  in  our  liberties,  civil  and  spiritual,  without  the  ha 
.zard  of  being  overthrown  by  every  or  any  ambitious  spirit.  We 
hppe  that  you  yourselves  are  sensible,  as  we  are,  npoo  that  late 
usurpation  upon  you  and  ui,  being  the  basest  and  unworthiest  at. 
tempt  that  hath  happened  among  the  sons  of  men;  and  that  yea* 
will  neither  give  daring  spirits  any  encouragement,  for  the  future, 
t6  act  the  like,  by  permitting  their  predecessor  an  honourable  me- 
morial^ or  providing  ample  revenues  for  his  posterity  (a  thing  with- 
out example  io  the  best  commonwealths)  nor  omit  those  things  which 
arc  essential  to  our  being  a  wcll-framed  republick. 

In  reference  hereunto  we  humbly  pray,  that  you  would  have  a 
special  care  of  the  magistracy  of  this  nation,  that  it  may  be  in- 
trusted with  such  as  fear  God,  hate  covetousness,  are  and  have 
bieen,  under  the  late  accursed  apostasy,  promoters  and  abettors  of 
a  commonwealth's  interest,  and  have  owned  the  like  principles  in 
others ;  and  that  the  armies  of  our  lands  may  be  garbled,  and  put 
in  such  men's  hands  as  are  faithful,  and  able  for  the  discharge  bf  so 
gh^t  a  work. 

And  for  so  much  as  the  education  of  persons  to  serve  io  churck  • 
add  state,  is  a  thiag^necessaiily  to  be  considered  for  the  subsistenoe 
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tnd  continuance  of  a  republick,  that  the  youth  may  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  and  prepossessed  with  .the  principles  thereof,  as  well  as 
instmcted  in  all  other  useful  letirning:  We  humbly  beseech  you, 
that  you  would  take  into  your  care  the  two  universities,  which  are 
the  standing  seminaries  of  a  ministry,  gvood  or  bad,  useful  or  use- 
less, according  as  they  are  there  educated,  and  places  whither  the 
gentry  and  others  resort  for  instruction,  and  whence  they  return, 
or  may  do,  well-affected,  and  capable  of  sundry  employments  in 
their  generations ;  or  else  ignorant,  rude,  oppr^sstye,  debauched, 
and  debauching  others^  to  the  great  detriment  and  overthrow  of  a 
commonifealth. 

We  also  desire  that  you  would  enact  a  freedom  fp-r  opinions 
there,  and  constitute  professors  and  libraries,  endowed  according- 
ly; that  so  all  that  arc  members  of  this  commonwealth,  and  are 
ready  to  sacrifice  all  that  is  near  and  dear  to  them  for  the  ])ublick 
•errice,^  that  so  considerable  a  part  of  this  nation,  so  faithful,  so 
well-afiected,  may  not  continue  depi;ivedof  all  advantageous  breed- 
ing of  their  posterity :  Through  defect  whereof  they  become  inca- 
pable of  reaping  any  profit  from  that  posture  of  affairs  into  which 
they  have  principally  stated  us.  » 

And  that  degrees  may  npt  be  conferred,  but  on  such  as  deserve 
them,  and  after  a  more  strict  way  of  exercise,  suited  to  the  pre- 
ferring and  upholding  us  as  a  republick;  and  not  as  hath  been  for 
many  years  past  amongst  us  practised,  when  creations,  and  dispen- 
sations for  time,  absence,  and  exercise,  have  so  been  granted  for 
the  capacitating  of  favourites  to  preferments  and  trusts,  whereunto 
they  were  no  way*  fit;  that  we  must  make  it  our  earnest  humble 
reqaest,  that  all  degrees  which  have  been  conferred  on  any  person 
or  persons,  since  the  surrender  of  Oxford,  may  be  cassated  and 
nulled  by  some  solemn  act,  as  being  no  longer  characters  of  merit, 
batciieats  wherewith  to  amuse  the  ignorant:  And  that  such  as  are 
BOW  graduates  in  arts  unnecessary,  and  which  they  ignore  (so  ajf 
iatitniing  ihepi  thereto  is  a  lye)  may  commence  in  philosophy  and 
otlier  useful  studies,  whereof  they  cannot  be  ignorant  without  pre- 
jvdice  to  themselves  in  their  fortunes,  and  the  commonwealth  in 
its  disservice*  .  . 

^  That  whatever  is  monarchical,  superstitious,  or  oppressive,  in 
(he  nniversity  to  the  gpod  people,  may  be  abrogated. 

That  none  be  heads  of  houses  but  such  as  are  intircly  aifocted 
for  a  republick,  and  who  will  be  active  in  seasoning  those  under 
thdr  chaise  with  principles  resembling:  And  that,  in  case  youflud 
Toarselres  not  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  for  the 
nianaging  of  so  many  colleges  and  halls,  we  pray,  you  would  re- 
duce diem,  rather  than  suffer  any  to  become  nurseries  for  such  as 
may  hereafter  be  as  thorns  in  your  sides. 

That  the  power  of  the  university  may  not  be  in  the  hands  of  any 
one  as  chancellor,  nor  of  any  clergymen  (who  haire  beei^  so  noto- 
riously corrupt,  negligent,  and  maliguant)  as  visitors  (the  miscar- 
riage, of  inferidrs  being  personal,  whilst  theirs  in ^uencc  the  pub- 
Uek)  Ho  nor  as  heads  of  colleges,  governing  with  fellows,;  uaJe&i 
there  he  »  kind  of  censor  residing  amongst  them  who  shadi  be  im» 
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powered  to  punish  (with  appeal  only  to  the  council  of  state)  alL 
misdemeanors  or  neglects  in  exercise  or  discipline  that  may  be  pre* 
judicial  to  the  commonwealth,  and  influence  all  elections  for  the 
advantage  of  such  as  are  actively  obedient  and  deserving. 

That  all  such  ceremonies  and  reyerence  as  tends  to  enerTating  th% 
minds  of  the  people,  and  begetting  a  pride  in  the  ministry,  may  be 
put  down ;  since  the  appointment  of  so  extraordinary  respects  to 
men  of  \o^  extraction  renders  them  insolent,  and  either  averse 
from  going  out  to  preach  the  gospel,  or  scandalous  in  the  perform* 
ance  thereof. 

That  there  may  be  sundry  acts  in  each  yeaf,  at  which  a  select 
number  (yet  varying  each  year  to  prevent  collusion)  of  patriots  or 
senators  may  be  present  to  judge  of  the  abilities,  and  inclinatioos 
of  the  several  students  towards  the  publick  good,  and  accordingly 
dispose 'of  them  into  places,  so  as  they  may  be  serviceable  to  the. 
nation,  and  not  grow  old  in  their  colleges,  which  thereby  become, 
as  it  were  hospitals  and  monasteries. 

These  things  we  thought  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  us  to  propose, 
unto  you,  being  ready  to  supply  by  our  activeness  whatefer  pre* 
judice  our  paucity  might  create  unto  the  commonwealth:  We  have 
no  self-ends,  nor  do  we  labour  to  promote  particular  interests, 
being  ready  to  comply  with  any  of  your  commands,  and  in  the 
mean  while,  jis  your  Petitioners^  shall  ever  prayy  Sfc,  -. 

'  A  slight  Model  of  a  College  to  be  erected  and  supplied  from 

Westminster  School, 

Since  the  students  of  Christ-Church  finding  their  condition,  a« 
to  discipline  and  other  emoluments,  intolerable  under  their  present 
governors,  neither  the  foundation-men,  nor  ancestoral  gentry  be** 
ing  educated,  so  as  to  be  serviceable  to  the  publick  in  any  trusts  er 
employments;  they  have  drawn  up  a  petition,  that  the  revenues  of 
the  college  may  be  enquired  into,  and  that  they  may  be  r^nlated ' 
by  statutes  (though  good  statutes  in  the  hands  of  remiss  and  negli* 
gent  persons  become  ineffectual)  and  since  the  canons  of  the  said 
college  (the  dean  is  so  dissatisfied  with  the  posture  thereof,  that  he 
hath  professed  himself  ready  to  desert  his  station)  do  very  little,- 
aud  ought  not  at  all  to  intermeddle  with  the  government  of  that 
house  (they  should  have  been  sold  as  cathedral,  and  that  according 
to  the  covenant,  as  the  university  in  convocation  declared,    bat 
were^  I  know  not  how,  preserved,  possibly  as  a  support  to  the  then* 
designed  monarchy)  nor  do  they,  by  reason  of  their  frauds,  dile- 
pidations,  male-administration  of  discipline,  disaffection,  and  ge« 
neral  worthlessncss,  deserve  to  have  any  new  right  conferred  on 
them.     It  is  humbly  queried,  whether  some  such  model  as  the  en- 
suing (which  shall  be  more  fully  represented,  with  the  reasons  of 
each  particalar  circumstance,  when  there  shall  be  any  appointed  to 
receive  proposals)  than  either  they,  or  the  whole  dniversity  at  pre-* 
sent  U, 

Ijst  the  places  of  the  dean  and  canons  be  abolished,  and  the  fai* 
cones  thereof  sequestered  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  intended  mo* 
del;  which  may  be  perfected  without  any  farther  ezpence^  tiian 
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wlut  18  at  present  lost  amongst  thankless,  useless,  or  disaffected 
persons. 

Let  the  honourable  the  governors  of  Westminster  School  be  in- 
trusted with  the  supreme  power  of  the  college,  and  disposal  of 
revenues. 

Let  no  person,  professor,  or  fellow,  have  any  extraordinary 
allowances,    but  what  shall  arise  from  their  care  in  instructing. 
others,  and  donatives  to  be  given  from  time  to  time  by  the  gover- 
nors, accordingly  as  they  shall  find  men  profit  in  learning,  and 
hopeful  to  serve  the  commonwealth. 

Jjtt  the  novices  of  the  foundation  be  provided  for  of  such  books 
as  are  prescribed  them  by  the  discipline  of  the  house  (without  per- 
mission to  read  others  till  they  have  perfectly  laid  their  foundation) 
and  accommodated  in  a  decent  way  as  to  cloaths,  diet,  and  cham-: 
hers,  and  chamber-furniture,  and  with  physick  in  case  of  indispo- 
ntion,  at  the  college  charge. 

Lei  the  foundation  be  supplied  from  Westminster  School,  not 
only  for  their  better  instruction,  but  for  the  preserving  of  unani- 
mity; and  that,  upon  their  coming  to  the  university,  they  be  not 
enforced  to  one  study,  or  general  studies,  but  immediately  put 
anto  such  a  society  and  class  of  students  as  are  for  this  or  that 
profession. 

Let  there  be  certain  times  of  th.e  year  fixed,  in  which  commoners 
and  others  may  be  received  into  the  college,  and  at  no  other  time, 
to  prevent  disorders  in  studies ;  let  that  time  be  such  as  the  profes- 
sors shall  agree  upon,  wherein  to  finish  their  course  of  lectures: 
And  let  these  be  distributed  into  classes  as  the  other,  and  regulated 
in  their  diet,  habits,  and  company,  as  may  best  suit  with  their  in- 
tended course  of  life,  and  the  being  of  the  commonwealth,  which 
requires  that  the  youth  be  bred  up  to  sobriety,  frugality,  and 
knowledge. 

Ijot  the  students  of  all  sorts,  and  faculties,  be  obliged,  before 
their  departure,  to  understand  the  grounds  of  a  commonwealth, 
and  what  is  the  particular  basis  of  this,  that  so  they  may  be  more 
active  in  their  persons  and  relations,  it  being  their  reason,  and  not 
custom  which  induces  them  to  subjection. 

Let  the  governors  make  it  their  care,  that  when  persons  shall 
arise  to  maturity,  and  capable  of  any  employments,  to  promote 
them  in  several  ways  according  to  their  several  professions ;  and 
that  none  be  permitted  to  refuse  any  such  probation  employments : 
As  for  physicians,  that  they  go  with  our  merchants  and  ambassa- 
dors to  remote  countries,  and  th^t  though  the  emolument  be  not 
great ;  and  the  like  for  such  as  study  other  faculties,  and  that  none 
decline  this.  That,  after  their  return,  they  give  an  account  of 
their  observations,  and  deposit  them  in  the  college  archives,  and 
that  they  be  at  their  return  maintained  as  before  (their  places  in 
their  alienee  being  supplied  by  others)  till  the  state  can  find  them 
employment. 

.  L-et  there  be  established  in  the  college  one  or  two  professors  in . 
divinity,  who  shall  fiinish  such  a  .course  thereia  as  shall  be  thought 
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fit,  especially  instructing  all  in  the  scTeral  aoaljsis^s^of  faith,  aod 
grounds  of  religion :  Let  hiin  or  thry  uphold  disputations  and 
such.like  cxtTcises 

Lfet  thero  be  a  professor  of  ciril  law  and  politicks,  who  may  in- 
struct all  in  the  foundations  of  common  right,  and  dispose  them  to 
prefer  a  commonwealth  before  monarchy  :  Let  him  direct  them  ia 
a  method  of  particular  politicks  and  history. 

Let  there  be  one  professor  in  Dcs  Cartes*s  philosophy  and  ma- 
thematicks. 

Ix»t  there  be  one  professor  of  Gassendus's  Philosophy,  and 
General  Geography,  who  may  also  gl?e  directions  for  particular 
geography. 

Let  these  each  hare  assistants  out  of  the  fellows  to  be  constitn^ 
ted,  who  inquire  into  the  magnetiral  philosophy  ;  let  them  hare  a 
school  of  exi^criments  in  opticks  and  mechanicks,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  gentry,  and  such,  as  shall  be  found  suitable,  to  assist 
them  in  their  studii^ ;  and  let  this  be  dv  frayed  by  the  publick,  or 
by  leries  upon  each  commoner  that  comes  to  study  there,  as  they 
now  giTC  pieces  of  plate. 

Let  there  be  a  professor  of  physick,  and  another  of  anatomy  ; 
let  them  read,  disi'cct  and  keep  a  cliymist  for  experiments  and 
promoting  of  medicines  ;  let  this  be  defrayed  partly  at  the  publick 
charge,  and  partly  by  Ictv  upon  the  students  in  physick,  and  such 
as  shall  desire  to  be  present,  and  partly  by  the  standing  apothecary 
of  the  college-ph\  sicians. 

Let  there  be  a  professor  of  useful  logick  and  ciril  rhctorick,  for 
the  institution  of  such  as  are  to  be  employed  in  the  publick  ;  and 
let  them  practise,  not  in  a  declamatory  and  light,  but  mascnline 
and  solid  way,  that  is,  tkiglish  as  well  as  Latin  ;  and  that  they  be 
instructed  in  the  way  of  penning  letters  and  dispatches. 

Let  all,  or  any  of  these,  teach  such,  as  arc  not  rersed  in  Latin, 
in  Kn:;IIsh  ;  and  let  such  be  distributed  into  agreeable  company,  for 
the  bettering  then:5clves  ;  and  let  tlic  professors  be  scTcroly  prohi- 
bited from  teaching  any  that  shall  be  young,  and  not  of  their  col- 
lege: As  for  such  as  are  grown  in  years,  and  yet  would  learn  any, 
or  all  the  studies  aforesaid,  they  may  be  admitted,  and  disposed  of 
according  to  discretion,  without  prejudicing  the  constant  course  of 
studies  to  be  upheld  in  the  college. 

Let  there  be  sixty  fellows  in  the  college,  with  competent  allow- 
ance, to  supply  the  quality  of  standini;  tutors,  who  may  carry  on' 
the  studies  of  the  youth  in  things  of  lesser  moment,  and   prepare 
them  for  lectures,  examine  them  after  lectures,  sec  to  their  man- 
ners, &c. 

Let  twenty  of  these  study  controTcrsial  diTinity  and  ecclestasti. 
cal  history,  yet  so,  as  to  fcie  able  to  manage  the  practical  part  for 
the  good  and  credit  of  the  nation,  either  at  home,  or  in  employ, 
ments  with  ambassadors,  l^t  a  third  part  of  these  alternately  re- 
side at  London,  that  the>  may  not  be  strangers  to  the  world,  and 
circumstances  thereof,  and  so  t>e  able  to  diivct  better,  in  order  to 
the  education  of  their  countrymen. 
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Let  tbe  other  twenty  study  after  a  competency  of  knowledge  in 
the  theory,  and  other  qualifications,  to  dispose  themselves  for  the 
practick  and  altered  tutelage  of  such  as  mean  to  be  divines ;  for 
the  education  of  whom,  and  promoting  them  in  order  to  the  service 
of  the  nation,  the  said  governors  may  take  care. 

The  last  twenty  may  be  divided  so,  as  one  third  study  physick, 
and  tutor  others  therein,  under  their  professor,  they  having  pre. 
oedaneously  learned  one,  or  both  of  the  philosophies  specified ;  and 
the  rest  may  study  general  and  particular  politicks,  geography, 
history,  and  all  other  ornaments  becoming  exact  virtuosi;  and  ac- 
cordingly  take  care  for  the  tutelage  of  others ;  and  that  part  of 
them  be  obliged  to  go  abroad  at  the  state's  employing,  then  return, 
and  after  that  reside  a  while,  before  they  engage  into  any  determi. 
aate  course  of  life. 

The  goTemors  of  Westminster  may  rule  the  college  by  a  vice* 
principal  elected  out  of  the  fellows,  and  the  fellows  themselves ; 
the  power  of  gratifying  and  encouraging  being  reserved  to  them : 
And,  further,  they  may  constitute  a  censor  of  discipline,  who  may, 
in  case  of  neglect^  punish  any  fellow,  professor,  or  student  any 
.way  related  to  the  college  arbitrarily,  without  being  subject  to  any 
hat  the  governors. 

As  for  particular  orders,  an  account  of  them  may  be  given  in 
upon  demand.  Let  it  suffice,  that  this  project,  as  great  as  its  in. 
floence  will  be  upon  the  residue  of  the  university,  if  it  be  thought 
tneet  to  continue  it  unaltered,  will  cost  no  more,  than  doth  the 
present  college  of  Christ-church  ;  which  as  it  must  be  new-modeU 
led  one  day,  so  it  may  be  regulated  thus  without  injury  to  the  ca^ 
nons  or  students  in  being;  they,  who  are  most  concerned  in  the 
charge,  may  be  (if  they  deserve  it,  and  if  the  canons,  their  now 
governors,  will  recommend  them  ;  which  it  is  certain  they  will  not) 
disposed  of  for  the  service  of  the  nation,  as  in  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries;  and  those,  who  are  notoriously  disaffected,  and  have 
shewed  themsefves  such,  though  they  may  comply  now,  or  here- 
after, out  of  interest ;  or  which  are  rude,  ignorant,  or  debauched, 
may  receive  a  condign  dismission,  to  be  provided  for,  when  the 
council  of  state  shall  have  found  out  some  passive  protection,  and 
passive  preferments,  for  those  that  will  yield  but,  at  most,  a  pas. 
sive  obedience. 

Several  Queries  concerning  the  University  of  Oxon^  Sfc. 

I.  Whether  the  proposal  of  the  army,  and  resolve  of  the  par. 
liament  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  or  the  several  petitions 
against  tithes  do  most  threaten  the  university  in  its  present  posture  ? 

II.  Whether  the  independents,  or  presbyterians  in  Oxon  be 
more  for  their  private,  atid  less  for  the  commonwealth  ? 

III.  W,hether  the  parliament  did  well  to  own  the  university,  bo- 
fore  the  university  owned  them  ? 

IV.  Whether  it  be  not  eminently  true,  of  the  university,  that,  in 
it,  *  men  of  low  degree  are  vanity,  men  of  high  degree  are  as  a  lye; 
to  be  laid  in  the  balance^  they  are  altogether  lighter  than  vanity  ?' 
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V.  Whether  the  unirersity  of  Oxon  did  not  well  to  petition^ 
that  Durham  might  not  be  made  such  an  uniyersitj,  and  gWe  suck- 
like degrees?  And  \irhether  it  be  not  as  incumbent  upon  parHa^ 
ments  not  to  multiply  asses,  as  upon  the  kings  of  Israel  not  to  moU 
tiply  horses? 

VI.  Whether  the  university  of  Oxon  be  not  scTeral  times  run 
into  a  praemunire  ?  Especially  by  that  solemn  act  of  perjury,  in 
making  Dr.  John  Wallis  antiquary*.  Whether  it  be  not  a  jiidg. 
ment,  that  hath  since  befallen  Mr.  Richard  Cromwell,  Secretary 
Thurloe,  Commissioner  Lisle  and  Fiennes,  &c.  that  tbey  nerer 
took  notice  of  such  perjury,  though  they  were  engaged  in  honour^ 
and  by  an  appeal  to  them,  so  to  do  ? 

•  VII.  Whether  the  whole  course  of  the  university  be  any  thing 
else,  at  present,  but  a  formality  of  drinking  in  the  most,  and  of, 
eating  in  all?  And  whether  he,  that  should  plead  for  it  with  the 
common wealth's-men,  might  not  fall  before  the  proposals  whick 
Abraham  made  to  God  in  the  behalf  of  Sodom,  and  yet  the  univer- 
sity not  be  preserved  ? 

Vin.  Since  Dr.  Wilkinson  of  Christ-church  hath  denounced 
out  of  the  pulpit,  by  way  of  prophecy,  that  a  fire  out  of  the  sane* 
tuary,  that  is,  the  sectaries,  and  not  any  culinary  fire,  should  de» 
stroy  the  university ;  whether  the  publiek  be  not  concerned,  that 
he,  that  speaks,  speaks  as  the  oracles  of  God? 

IX.  Whether  it  be  an  excuse  for  the  principal  heads  of  houses^ 
that  their  statutes  were  bad,  since  they  never  observed  them? 

X.  Whether,  upon  enquiry,  it  >vould  not  be  found  disputable, 
eommittee-men,  sequestrators,  or  the  Oxford  visitors  ?  And,  whe- 
ther the  prejudice,  which  the  publick  hath  received  by  the  last,  be 
not,  without  dispute,  greater  than  what  hath  sprung  from  the 
former  ? 

XI.  Whether  the  doctors  in  divinity  may  not  take  place  of 
knights  as  well  as  esquires,  since  their  wives  may  take  place  of 
the  ladies  ? 

XII.  Whether  the  doctors  are  not  concerned  to  uphold  the  for* 
malities  of  caps,  gowns,  and  hoods,  because  there  is  nothing  else 
to  difference  them  from  common  fools  ? 

XIII.  Whether  the  present  parliament  be  not  obliged  to  uphold 
the  grandeur  of  the  doctors,  since  it  was  resolved  by  them  that  an 
esquire,  and  son  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  persons  now  in  par« 
liament,  and  council  of  state,  ought  not,  in  a  cloke,  occasionally 
to  sit  in  the  church,  no,  not  at  the  lower  end  of  those  seats,  in 
ifhich  they,  and  each  paultry  acquaintance  of  theirs,  do  sit  ? 

XIV.  Whether  they  pull  dowh  the  universities  who  ruin  leani. 
iog,  or  they  who  ruin  college  rules  ? 

XV.  Whether  the  canons  of  Christ-ckurch  have  any  thing  to  do, 
"but  to  get  children  and  money  ?  Whether  they  are  wkot  descendants 
from  the  papistical  regulars,  and  have  twice  escaped  a  reformation  ? 
Whether  they  were  not  so  called,  as  other  things  are,  by  way  of 

•  The  case  U  sttud  m4  wM  by  iBditw  Cfook,  hi  VfeoTt  ClMtfcik-yvrd. 
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eootrarietj,  as  not  being  regular,  since  they  rnle,  without  funda. 
Kntal  statutes,  without  regard  to  custom  or  consdence  ? 

XVI.  Whether  the  canons  of  Christ^church  ought  not  to  eat  the 
bread  of  affliction,  and  drink  the  water  of  affliction,  since  they  re- 
fne  to  eat  the  same  bread,  and  drink  the  same  drink,  with  the  rest 
o^tke  college,  which,  indeed,  is  so  bad,  asnerer  was  worse  eaten 
or  dmnk^  but  by  the  same  canons  before  they  came  to  be  canons? 

XVII.  Whether  king  Charles  did  not  better  serve  himself  and 
tte  publick,  by  putting  in  two  professors  to  be  canons  of  Christ, 
diorch,  than  die  parliament  did  themselres,  and  the  publick,  by 
pitting  in  eight  pretenders  ?  Whether  any  man  can  tell  when  the 
ntioB,  or  they  themselTcs,  will  render  their  acknowledgments  for 
tbe  promotion  of  them ;  or^why  the  two  king's- professors  are  not 
of  the  number  of  the  canons,  since  they  own  more  right,  and  not 
■ore  malignancy  ? 

XVIII.  Whether  the  canons,  haying  giren  O.  P.  their  organs 
oitof  their  cathedral,  may  not  giye  the  parliament  their  cathedral, 
pbte  and  furniture  (if  any  of  it  be  yet  undivided)  since  they  will 
lot  pre  them  a  good  word  ? 

XIX.  Whether  Dr.  Langley,  when  he  took  from  the  students 
of  Christ-church  a  part  of  their  small  bowling-green,  to  build 
knielf  a  coach.house ;  and,  from  the  alms-men  a  part  of  their 
fnwnd  to  enlarge  his  private  garden,  without  either  of  their  con. 
stats,  asked  or  obtained;  did  well  to  justify  himself  by  that  scrip- 
tire,  ^^  From  him  that  hath  iiot  shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he 
kth?'* 

XX.  Why  did  Canon  Poynter  pray  for  O.  P.  after  he  was  dead, 
md  jet  never  blessed  God  for  the  good  old  cause  being  revived  ? 

XXI.  Whether  Canon  Upton,  having  been  created  batchelor, 
■aster,  and  canon,  and  being  never  made  for  a  scholar,  need  not 
to  fear  an  annihilation  ? 

XXIL  Whether,  since  Canon  Upton's  wife  bargained  with  her 
Mnnd  that  he  preach  but  once  a  quarter,  it  would  not  be  worth 
&e  consideration  of  the  parliament^  to  order  that  he  have  no  occa- 
Hon  to  preach  so  often  ? 

XXIII.  Whether  the  wives,  children,  and  coach-horses  of  the 
cnons  of  Christ-church  are  not  to  be  taken  into  their  number  for 
to  Bake  up  any  proportion  betwixt  eight-thousand  pounds  per  aiu 
Bm,  for  oght  useless,  and,  roost  of  them  too,  ignorant  canons, 
and  two-thousand  pounds  for  one-hundred  students,  &c.  ? 

XXIV.  Whether  the  moral  philosophy  reader  be  not  a  fit  tutor 
to  Col.  Philip  Jones's  sons  ?  And  whether  the  tutor  to  Col.  Philip 
JoMs's  sons  be  fit  to  be  moral  philosophy  reader  ? 

XXV.  Whether  the  boy.  Dr.  Staughton,  of  Kxon  college,  did 
veil  to  lie  in  his  scarlet-gown  that  night  he  was  made  doctor,  since 
lii  degree  was  a  thing  he  ought  not  to  have  dreamed  of? 
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COCK-FIGHTING: 

Published  formerly  in  their  Works,  and  now  set  forth  to  shew,  that  it  is  noC  • 
Recreation  meet  fur  Christians,  though  so  commonly  used  by  those  who 
that  Kame. 

By  EDMUND  ELLIS,  Master  of  Arts, 
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S  Sam.  Ti .  SB.— <*  I  will  yet  be  nor*  vUe  than  thaa.** 
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To  my  most  dearly  l>eloved  nnd  honoured  Friends,  Ednound  Fortescne,  «f 
Faliapit  in  Devonshire,  Esq;  and  Mr.  Dennis  Grenviley  youager  Smm^ 
Sir  lievili  Grenvile,  Knight. 

Sirs, 
T  PRKSKNT  jou  these  papers,  chiefly  for  these  two  reasons : 
first,  because  i  know  you  are  sincerely  of  the  same  opioioO| 
which,  by  them,  1  manifest  to  the  world,  that  I  am  of,  and  there* 
fore  they  must  needs  be  acceptable  unto  you.  Secondly.  becaiii0 
you  understand  me  aright  in  thttse  actions,  which  the  generality  of 
other  men,  good  and  bad,  who  haTC  occasion  to  take  notaoe  o^ 
them,  esteem  as  monstrous  and  improper  for  me,  not  rightly  ap^ 
prehending  their  symmetry  and  proportion  to  such  principles,  af 
they  themselves  mu.st  necessarily  acknowledge  to  be  good  for  me  !# 
act  by ;  apd,  whilst  there  is  any  sin  to  be  discerned  in  me  (whkd^ 
alas!  must  needs  be,  as  long  as  I  continue  in  this  earthly  tabemft^ 
clc)  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  by  reason  of  the  confused  DotioiiS| 
m^n  commonly  hare,  of  such  actions  as  proceed  from  a  sooi  dif^ 
ferently  inclined,  to  wit,  by  the  strength  it  retaios  of  the  old  iu|« 
ture,  and  by  what  it  hath  rcceired  of  the  new.  That  streasi  of 
grace,  which  flows  continually  through  the  whole  coane  of  tte 
lires  and  conTersations  of  those  who  are  bom  again,  mixing  itaep 
with  the  ocean,  as  it  were,  of  so  many  sins  and  infirmitiet,  simI 
civil  actions,  is  no  more  to  be  discerned  by  the  generality,  than  # 
stream  of  fresh  in  salt  waters ;  it  is  the  taste,  not  the  sight,  thft 
knowledge  of  the  heart,  not  of  the  brain,  that  apprehends  the  is* 
tegrity  of  any  man's  actions ;  neither  do  I  any  more  beliefe,  that 
all  good  men  thoroughly  apprehend  those  actions,  which  sometimea 
the)  are  plcastd  to  censure,  than  that  any  mao^  who  has,  as  thejr 
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«7,  a  jndicious  palate,  should  be  able  to  dittioj^sh  win^  oranjr 
other  liquors,  \ihen  he  does  but  see  them. 

My  dear  friends,  farewell,  and  pray  earnestly,  that  my  faith 
nay  noit  fail  me;  for,  methinks,  coming  out  into  the  sea  qf  the 
world  upon  this  occasion,  my  conscience  commanding  me,  I  a^  in 
die  case,  that  Peter  was  in,  Matthew  xir.  29,  when  he  walked  oa 
the  water  to  go  to  Jesus,  as  soon  as  he  said,  Come. 

To  my  honoured  Friend^  Mr.  Edmund  Ellis. 
My  dearest  Friend, 


Since  yon  hare  giren  roe  notice  of  this  your  noble  design,  I 
dimk  myself  obliged  to  congratulate  you  in  it,  and  to  bless  God 
for  it,  bang  so  highly  obliged  unto  you  for  those  good  instruct 
tioos,  and  pious  admonitions,  which,  from  time  to  time,  I  have 
feoaved  from  you ;  and,  although  I  have  not  trod  so  exactly  in 
those  ways,  which  you  have  directed  me  to,  yet  it  is  my  earnest 
prayer  to  God,  that  gentlemen  would  endeavour  but  as  I  have 
done ;  which  if  they  did,  surely  such  Tain  sports  and  bloody  re- 
creations,  which  you  treat  of,  would  no  longer  be  pleasing  to 
them.  I  know  {to  my  grief  I  speak  it)  that  the  generality  of  gen- 
tiemen  are  no  more  capable  to  apprehend  your  discourses,  than  a 
nan,  the  pores  of  his  head  being  stopped  by  the  extremity  of  cold, 
B  able  to  distinguish  betwixt  ill  and  wholesome  scents,  it  has  been 
11  experiment,  tried  through  all  ages  since  the  creation,  that  the 
workers  of  iniquity  hate  light;  that  they  cannot  endure  to  be  told 
•f  any  sin^  which  they  indulge  unto  thcmseWes.  The  more  inge. 
Bions  the  men  be  (unless  truly  christian,  unless  they  liye  according 
to  Christ's  gospel,  and  would  rather  lose  an  eye,  their  right  hand, 
lay,  their  tires,  than  wittingly  and  willingly  commit  the  least  sin) 
the  more,  you  must  expect,  they  will  rail  at  and  rerile  you :  What- 
eter  they  pretend  to  your  face,  they  would  cut  your  throat  with 
all  tkdr  hearts ;  they  play  the  wolf  in  the  sheep's  cloatbing,  hide 
(he  Tnltore's  heart  under  the  dove's  breast.  What  can  you  expect 
fnMi  snch  meo,  but  scoffs,  &c.  ?  Who  in  corners  (not  in  ptiblick, 
for  fear  that  small  rod  of  justice,  which  is  yet  left,  might  make 
ten  smart)  laugh  at  God,  and  despise  what  they  themselrcs  preach : 
A  wooder,  that  God  inflicts  not  some  immediate  punishment  on 
■cfc  Botorions  offenders,  who  deride  the  wisdom  of  the  mystery  of 
the  Blessed  Trinity.  But,  alas !  what  will  become  of  such  men  ? 
who  do  not  only  neglect,  but  despise  so  great  salvation.  Though 
God's  rerenging  hand,  which  is  able  to  grind  them  to  powder,  does 
forbear  them  for  some  small  season,  yet  they  shall  surely  one  day 
■ost  sadly  fed  it,  wheq  coals  of  fire  and  brimstone,  and  an  horri. 
Ue  tempest,  shall  be  showered  down  on  their  heads  by  the  reyeng. 
ivg  hand  of  an  angry  God. 

How  many  thousands  of  gentlemen  are  there  in  this  nation,  who 
hr  more  dread  the  thoughts  of  a  year's  imprisonment,  being  by 
^  to  be  dopriTod  of  their  jolly  companions,  than  that  sad  divorce 
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betwixt  ihe  soul  and  body.     Their  eyes  are  so  dim,  by  their  long 
persistence  io  the  vrajs  of  darkness,  that  they  cannot  sec  the  patbft 
of  light ;  and,  rath^  than  they  will  pain  themselTcs  to  piock  off 
that  film,  which  darkens  their  sight,  they  will  perish  for  CTers 
They  will  rather  be  6od*s  enemies,  so  they  gain  a  good  repatatuMI 
in  the  world,  being  called  prodent,  discreet,  &c.  (thoogb  that  lit 
but  a  mistake)  than  be  hb  faithfal  stewards,  and  be  backbitten  aaA 
railed  on  by  the  ignorant  of  these  oar  days.     Did  but  men  pnc» 
tise,  as  they  say  they  belicTC,  we  shonld  not  see  so  great  debaodu^' 
eries,  as  now  there  ar« ;  they  had  rather  be  in  their  studies,  with , 
tears  in  their  eyes,  and  books  in  their  hands,  than  at  the  alebouae^ 
tossing  off  cups,  and  delighting  to  see  the  innocent  blood  of  poatl 
creatures.     This  your  discourse  will  try  the  pureness  of  nieii*i| 
hearts,  as  fire  gold.     Yon  must  expect,  that  the  mouths  of  thoM^ 
who  continually  bark  at  you,  being  already  opea,  will  not^df 
without  some  noise ;  they  will  try  their  utmost  to  affright  you  ~ 
undertaking  such  noble  designs,  whereby  you  do  eminently 
Gody  and  satbfy  the  desires  of  your  brethren.     Well,  my  dmtll^ 
friend,  go  on  and  prosper  in  all  your  endcaroors,  and  be  taf^r 
that,  though  men  do  striTe  to  cast  aspersion:^  on  your  candid  vamtZ^ 
yet,  in  their  hearts,  they  fear  and  rcTcrence  you.     They  are  afndi^^ 
to  own  that  in  pablick  before  men,  which,  in  private  chambenil. 
they  twattle  before  boys.     I  say,  my  friefid,  let  them  be  what  thq|!l< 
will,  they  are  beneath  your  notice,  since,  by  such  opprobrioi%; 
speeches,  they  cease  from  being  christians ;  they  cannot  appreben^l 
terrestrial  friendship,  how  then  can  they  heayenly  ?    It  is  a  gcnenl|| 
ob^erration,  that  scTcral  men  of  one  profession  adways  dtscommcadlr.; 
and  underraluc  one  the  other^s  work ;  and  truly  this  is  the  saai%j 
ease  with  you  :    Vou  and  others  are  all  baptised  in  Christ's  niMpV 
and,  since  you  own  what  there  you  Towed  to  do,  in  which  they  W& 
so  defective,  the}*  envy  and  reTiK^  vou,  they  hate  to  see  thcmadiP)f|||i 
oat^one  by  one  of  their  own  calling :  Therefore  you  must  expect^ 
that  all  formal  christians,  who  will  not  go  to  hoaren,  unless 
might  have  the  world  for  their  companion  on  their  joamey ;  ^ 
have  a  form  of  godliness,  but  deny  the  power,  thereof ;  who 
earthly  things ;  who  are  lowers  of  plcasurvs  more  than  loTert 
God;  who  delight  in  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator:*  1  aa 
yon  may  be  sure,  that  the  greatest  part  of  those,  who  call 
selves  christians,  being  ignorant  of  the  spirit  and  life  of  reli 
having  religion  only  in  their  fancy,  and  thinking  the  very  acts 
it  but  mild  chimeras,  make  it  an  ems  rmHomiSj  or  an  empty 
mill  despise  and  undervalue  your  writings.     Bat,  blessed  be 
God,  who  has  and  will  uphold  yon  against  the  devilish  op| 
of  auilicious  men ;  who  has  made  that  gall,  which  has  beoi  cm! 
yonr  teeth,  to  prove  sweeter  than  honey  in  yoar  belly. 

I  could  say  more,  did  I  not  fear  that  I  have  already  tired 
I  can  assure  you,  that  no  man  can  have  a  aiore  perfect  friends] 
for  amy  one,  than  1  have  for  you.     Yon  know,  that  I  aa, 

My  dearvst  friend,  voar  most  affectionate, 

«ii.k  «^  -8*.  EDMUXD  r  ORTESCUM 
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3I  THOUGH  it  bemj  opinion,  that  the  sport  of  cock-fighting  isabso* 


liiteijr  sinful,  yet  I  would  not  haye  thee  think,  as  the  Tulgar  will 
k  ready  to  say,  that  I  esteem  as  nnregenerate  all  those  who  are  of 
1^1  I  contrary  judgment :  1  do  not  so  little  consider  that  of  the  apos. 
A  ^  ^^  ^  many  things  we  ofiend  all : "  And  certainly,  the  imme- 
J  itie  casse  of  our  offences,  the  peryersness  of  the  will,  always 
fneeeds  from  the  understanding,  or  judgment  perverted,  in  ap. 
pckending  any  thing  the  wrong  way,  by  which  it  is  inclined  to  ac. 
ri  cq^t,  or  refuse  the  object,  or  thing  proposed :  But,  though  I  do 
Mt  conceive  that  the  ignorance  of  the  impiety  of  this  sport  is  alto- 
frther  inconsistent  with  a  regenerate  state,  or  the  habit  of  true 
in  some  degree,  yet  I  am  not  afraid  to  make  known  to 
ieworidy  that  I  cannot  imagine  how  any  man,  whilst  he  Is  actu.. 
afly  like  unto  God,  the  Father  of  Mercies,  can  possibly  delight 
■d  Rcreate  himself,  in  seeing  his  fellow.creatures  (which  are  infi- 
tkdy  less  inferior  to  us,  than  we  to  our,  and  their  Creator)  so 
■btle  and  actiTe  to  wound  and  destroy  each  other.    Having  this 
•pinion  of  the  sport  of  cock.fights,  and  seeing  it  so  frequently  used 
■  the  country  where  I  liye,  no  man,  that  I  can  hear  of,  opposing 
it  as  absolutely  sinful,  I  could  not  retain  the  confidence  I  haye, 
lilt  I  am,  indeed,  a  faithfql  servant  of  the  great  God  in  the  gospel 
d  hk  Son,  and  a  true  lover  of  the  souls  of  men,  if  1  should  not 
watere  to  oppose  it  myself;  though  I  am  not  ignorant,  that,  en- 
iofoaring  to  destroy  this  common  opinion,  that  this  sport  is  not 
iKt  for  chnstians,  1  must  necessarily  expect  to  be  counted  a  fool. 
hifyaad  imprudent  fellow.     Methinks  1  hear  many  men  saying 
■lio  ne,  appearing  in  publick   upon   this  occasion,  as   Eliab, 
ISm.  xrii.  2S^  said  to  his  brother  David,  ^'  I  know  thy  pride^ 
ai  tihe  naughtiness  of  thine  heart."     This,  indeed,  would  some- 
ilat&tnrb  me,  if  I  did  not. consider,  that  omniscience  is  one  of 
it  attributes  of  tho  God  whom  I  serve. 

Thinking  with  myself,  what  means  I  should  use  to  effect  this 
ki^ga,  to  conrince  the  world,  that  the  temper  and  disposition  of 
iqr  Ban's  sonl,  whilst  he  actually  delights  in  such  a  sport,  must 
be  offensive  to  God ;  at  last  I  considered,  though  it  be 
if  opinion,  that  for  any  man,  who  has  attained  to  a  competent 
of  the  art  of  expression,  to  publish  those  notions  which  he 
hi  gatliered  from  his  own  experience  of  such  christian  truths,  as 
m^  kk  some  sort,  generally  believed,  in  his  own  words,  is  a  work  . 
ptable  to  the  God  of  truth  ;  for,  certainly,  those  notions 
tf  tpifftnal  things  which  fix  themselves,  and  reside  in  the  head  only 
tf  tte  generality  of  those  who  are  called  christians,  are  usually 
I  unto  the  heart  by  such  expressions  of  the  same  things,  as 
from  the  hearts  of  others  :  Yet,  I  say,  at  last  I  considered 
kd  troths  of  this  nature,  which  are  like  to  find  so  much  opposi. 
ha,  will-faardly  be  received  by  any,  who  now  oppose  them,  un« 
kn  they  be  brought  in,  as  it  were,  with  drum  and  trumpet ;  I  . 
,  by  the  hands  of  some  famous  and  excellent  writers ;  and  ' 
iBRlore  I  wpuld  not^  at  present^  write  of  this  subject,  any  more 
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thAQ  bhljr  to  8f»eak  my  dj^tbion ;  lyat  bayc  rather  chosen  to  shew^ 
tfi^  world,  what  some  eminent  d^nne9  hare  written  of  it,  which  I 
conc^^  was  nti^t  jet  tend  and  Considered  by  any  of  those  who  de- 
l^ht  in  such  sports,  and  profess  to  walk  as  Christ  walked. 

And  here,  In  (he  ilame  of  a  christian,  I  call  to  my  aid  (in  en- 
deatoirring  to  CTince  this,  that  sach  a  temper,  as  may  actually 
comist  with  a  delight  in  snch  sports^  mast  needs  be  unchristian) 
all  those  Who  are  of  the  same  opinion,  and,  with)i1,  are  conscious 
tb  tlrei^elyes,  that  God  has  given  them  an  art  of  persuasion,  an 
abiPTty  of  conyeying  their  own  thoughts  into  the  breasts  of  others, 
ifot  only  of  those  who  are  simply  f  oid  of  them,  but  of  those  also 
y^ikd  opj^ugn  ^d  resist  thenft :  Such  men  I  entreat  upon  all  occa- 
sidhs,  to  manifest  their  dislike  of  such  sports,  and  their  reasons 
i6rH. 

If  these  ptipers  shall  chance  to  lie  seen  by  the  worthy  and  re- 
nowned author  of  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  I  shall  humbly  intreat 
him,  as  one  whb  serves  with  him  udder  Christ,  the  Captain  of  oor. 
salradon,  to  aftbrd  me  some  aid  in  thi^  combate  with  the  world,  if 
hfe  be  of  the  Same  judgmient,  as,  by  his  works,  I  presume  he  b.  I 
d<yubt  not,  but  the  small  thoughts  and  fancies,  which  those,  who 
il^ght  in  this  sport,  are  apt  to  ronceive  in  faToar  of  it,  which 
ari^e  in  their  minds,  like  mists  and  dark  vapours,  to  obscure  the 
reason  of  any  thing  they  can  ordinarily  hear  spoken  against  it, 
Would  suddenly  Tanisli,  like  a  morning  cloud,  when  the  sun  ap.' 
pears,  if  it  should  be  opposed  by  so  noble  a  person ;  whose  style, 
like  a  diamond,  is  bright  and  solid  ;  whose  excellent  rhetorick,  and 
b^nty  of  expression,  does  not,  like  weaker  beauty,  consist  chiefly 
in  colour  and  complexion  (in  words,  which  are  so  apt  to  take,  as 
they  say)  but  in  symmetry  and. exact  proportion.  And  1  hope,  the 
amiable  subject  of  his  beiniteous  expressions  will,  in  time,  by  the 
help  of  God's  spirit,  draw  into  itself  the  love  of  many,  who,  as . 
y^t,  are  lovers  of  the  world.  If  the  thoughts  I  have  expressed  of 
tKis  sport  be  not  suitable  to  his,  I  desire  to  be  better  inlormed  by 
bltn:  For,  I  must  profess,  at  present,  it  scandals  me  extremely  to 
nfit  christians,  those  who  profess  to  have  their  bosoms  a  nest  for 
the  heavenly  dove,  to  be  companions  of  the  I^mb  of  God,  to  re« 
cl'eat^  thtfmselves  in  blood,  though  it  be  of  the  meanest  creatures  ; 
atid  to  me  no  man's  reason  seems  more  strong,  or  expression  more 
clear,  than  what  1  find  in  the  writings  of  this  excellent  person:  So 
that,  whatever  he  shall  be  pleased  to  write  on  this  suhjvct,  it  will 
either  make  me  see  myself  in  an  error,  or  lead  me  on  further  in 
the  way  of  truth ;  if  my  opinion  be  true  indeed,  which,  as  yet,  i 
have  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  that  so  many  speak  against  it. 

•  All  that  1  have  to  say  farther  is  this,  that,  if  1  did  not  as  much 
despise  the  shame,  as  I  am  thought  to  desire  the  praise  of  the 
world,  I  would  rather  lose  the  hand  I  write  with,  than  employ  my 
pen  upon  such  an  occasion.  But  1  fear  not  the  terms  of  fool,  or 
nmdman:  It  was  said  of  my  Saviour,  ^'  He  hath  a  devil/'  My 
Lord  was  reviled,  shall  i  bo  applauded  ?     What  greater  comfort. 
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dui  a  christian  fiav^,  than  In  thinking  how  Hke  he  is  to  thd  Lord 
of  Glory,   not  only  in  what  he  did^  but  CTea  aba  tn  what  hu' 
suffered. 

0/  Cock-ftghtSy  and  mcK  like  Sports. 

*  Thk  halting  of  the  bear,  and  cock-fi^ttf,  are  no  meet  recrea^^ 
<  tioiis.     The  baitinir  of  the  bnir  hath  it^nse,  and  therefore  it  is 

*  commanded  by  civil  authority,  and  so  have  not  these:  And  tlvg 
^  antipathy,  and  creettj^,  which  oil^  beast  sheweth  to  another,  is 
'  the  fruit  of  our  rebellion  agahist  God,  and  should  rather  move  UB 

*  to  monrn,  than  to  rejoice.*  The^e  are  the  words  of  the  mowt- 
learned  and  godly  Mr.  PerkirVs,  in  that  famous  treatise  of  the  CitteB 
of  Conscience,  printed  in  quarto,  A.  D.  -"^312,  p.  34^6.  ' 

That  man  of  God,  Mr.  Bolton,  was  of  the  same  mind  with  Mr. 
Perkins,  conrernritg  such  sports:  ^  Consider,'  says  he  (in  his  ex- 
cellent treatise,  intituled.  General  Directions  for  a^ comfortable 
Walking  with  God,  p.  156)  ^  that  rule  which  divines  give  abo^it 
'  recreations:  We  must  not  make  God's  judgments  and  punish. 
^  ments,  either  upon  man  or  beast,  the  matter  and  object  of  thero.r 
'  Now,  Hie  best  divines  hold,  that  enmity  amongst  themselves  was 
'a  fruit  of  out  rebelHon  against  God,  and  more  general  judgment 
^inflicted  upon  the  creature  after  the  fall.  Which  misery  earning. 
'  npoQ  them  by  our  means,  should  rather  break  our  hearts,  and 
^  make  them  bleed^  than  minister  matter  of  glorying  in  our  shame^ . 
^  and  Texing  those  very  vexations  which  our  impiety  hath  put  upon 

*  them.     Alas,  sinful  man !  what  an  hearrt  hast  thou,  that  canst 
^take  delight  in  the  cruel  tormenting  of  a  dumb  creature?     Is  it 
^  not  too  mnch  for  thee  to  behold,  with  dry  eyes,  that  which  only. 
^  thy  sin  bath  impressed  npon  it,  but  that  thou  must  barbarously, 
^  also  press  its  oppressions,  and  make  thyself  merry  with  the  bleed- 

'  ing  miseries  of  that  poor  harmless  thing,  which  in  its  kind  is  much 
^  more,  and  far  better  serviceable  to  the  Creator  than  thyself?  Yet 
^  I  deny  not,  but  that  there  may  be  another  lawful  use  of  this  an- 
'  tipathy,  for  the  destroying  of  hurtful,  and  the  enjoying  of  use. 
^-Iiii  creatures  ;  so  that  it  be  without  any  taint  or  aspersion  of  era* 
^  elty  on  our  parts,  or  needless  tormenting  of  the  silly  beasts.' 

Mr.  Dod,  and  Mr.  Cleaver  (scorned  by  none  but  those  whose 
revilings  are  praises)  in  their  exposition  of  these  words  of  Solo- 
Bon,  Prov.  xii.  10,  ''A  righteous  man  rogardcth  the  life  of  his 
beast,"  haying  spoken  against  the  hard  usage  of  labouring  beasts, 
as  horses,  &c.  conclude  thus :   '  And  yei^  in  another  sort,  more 

*  extremity  than  this  is  used  against  other  sorts  of  creatures,  and 
'  that  is,  when  men  make  a  sport  of  making  them  miserable ;  when 
Mt  is  a  pleasure  to  put  them  to  pain  ;  when  it  is  a  pass-time  to  be- 
'  hold  their  torment  and  tearing.  This  procecdeth  not  of  a  tender 
'  heart ;  this  is  not  the  work  of  righteousness ;  this  delight  will 
'  leave  no  comfort  behind  it.  Have  our  sins  in  Adam  brought  surh 
^calamities  upon  thim,  and  shall  we  add  unto  them  by  cruelty  in 
'  tur  own  persons  ?     ilave  our  corruptions  been  a  cause  of  that 
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<  fierceness  that  is  in  many  df  them  one  against  another j  and  shall 

<  we  solace  oarselves  in  seeing  th^m  execute  it?' 

What  holy  Chrysostome  would  have  said  of  this  sport,  if  he 
had  had  an  occasion  to  treat  of  it,  we  may  easily  gather  from 
these  words  in  his  tw^nty.ninth  Homily  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro« 

mans  :  £^o^^«  tlalt  al  tmv  «y»ftrf  ^t;%a)  i|fMfo»,  t^  f  iXatOpwVMf  tu  «fpi  r^q 
out! W(,  k)  «fpi  Tot)(  d>MrfUiq,  KoM  (MXf^  rut  'a>J»ym  avrin  rai^w 
fXTiUiM'i  T^  tfppoTiiIa;    ^»»  tSta  le)  ^o^9(  TK   iS^•7l*      At«#l^  •utluft* 

The  souls  of  those,  that  are  truly  pious,  are  exceeding  mild  and 
gentle,  not  only  towards  relations,  but  strangers  also.  And  thb 
lenity,  or  softness  of  heart,  they  extend  even  to  irrational  crea- 
tures. Therefore  the  wise  man  saith,  <^  A  righteous  man  regardcth 
the  life  of  his  beast,'*  Prov.  xii.  10. 

To  all  those  who  affect  this  Sport. 
Sirs, 

Having  shewn  you  what  these  men  thought  of  the  sport  yov  af« 
feet,  I  shall  intrcat  you,  if  you  belieye  sin  to  be  a  matter  of  eter- 
nal concernment,  to  consider  seriously  what  here  you  haTe  read. 
If  you  are  not  convinced  at  present,  that  these  learned  and  godly 
men  were  in  the  right,  yet  I  doubt  hot  but  you  will  be  in  time,  if 
you  more  fully  consider  the  matter  without  prejudice :  At  least,  if 
you  are  regenerate  persons :  For,  I  conceive,  by  the  instinct  of 
the  new  creature,  a  man  may  often  perceive  that  to  be  a  sin,  whose 
sinfulness  is  not  capable  of  any  express,  or  verbal,  demonstration, 
viz.  apprehending  it  so  to  be  merely  through  a  sense  of  the  anti- 
pathy it  has  to  that  in  him,  which  he  knows  is  born  of  God,  wlie- 
ther  or  no  this  be  but  a  fanatick  notion  ;  and  whether  or  no  th« 
printing  of  these  papers,  and  such  like  actions  of  mine,  be  indeed 
so  foolish,  and  imprudent,  as  the  world  judges  them  to  be,  1  will 
appeal  only  for  my  own  satisfaction  to  the  only  wiseGrod.  Yet  I 
shall  not  deny  to  render  an  account  of  any  of  my  actions,  in  wfaidi 
I  do,  and  must  usually  thwart  the  example  of  the  generality  of 
men,  good  and  bad,  to  any  man,  whose  authority  obliges  him,  in 
any  respect,  to  demand  it  of  me,  as  my  lawful  superior,  or  consci- 
eooe,  as  my  fellow  christian. 
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PETER'S  PATTERN: 

OR, 

THE  PERFECT  PATH  TO  WORLDLY  HAPPINESS; 

As  it  was  delivered  in  a  Funeral  Sermon,  preached  at  the  luterroent  of 
Mr.  HUGH  PETERS,  lately  deceased. 

By  L  C.  Translator  of  Pineda  upon  Job*  and  one  of  the  Trieri, 

Gusman.  lib.  I.  cap.  H.  tert.  4. 
Amicus  Plato,  sed  magu  arnica  Tcrltas. 

London  :  Printed  in  the  year  1659.     Quarto,  containing  fourteen  pages. 

After  they  had  sung  the  two  first  Staves  of  the  tenth  Hymn  of  Lamer's  tweire 
Son^s  uf  Sion,  to  the  Tune  of,  The  Knave  of  Clubs,  the  Parson  proceeded 
in  his  Text  as  fuUuweth : 

Gusman,  lib.  II.  chap.  iii.  verse  S0.  the  latter  Part  of  the  Words. 
Let  OS,  while  we  live,  make  use  of  our  time,  for  a  man*s  life  is  ended  in  a  day. 


T 


BcLOrED, 

11  £  scope  of  this  reverend  divine  is,  in  these  words,  to  hold 
forth  unto  us  the  excellency  of  human  wit  and  policy  in  this 
self-seeking  and  deceitful  world.  And  indeed  I  hope  I  have  not 
made  a  wrong  choice  of  my  text,  not  knowing  any  one  whereon  I 
could  better  ground  the  praises  of  our  departed  brother  here  be- 
fore us ;  you  all  knowing  how  great  a  disciple  of  our  Author  he 
was,  being  indeed  the  very  pattern  and  exemplar  of  his  godly  and 
rrligioas  life,  fiut  now,  to  explain  the  words  aright,  we  shall  deal 
with  them  as  joiners  do  with  court  cupboards,  and  round  tables, 
first  pull  them  asi'jider,  and  then  put  them  together  again  :  I  use 
this  comparison,  that  you  may  know  me  to  be  a  man  of  trade,  that 
is  to  say,  one  that  trades  in  the  word,  or,  iC  you  will  have  it  other* 
ni^e,  a  holder.forth,  according  to  the  last  and  most  sancti6ed  In« 
stifution.  First,  then,  you  have  an  cxhort^ion  in  these  words. 
Let  us;  secondly,  the  time  given  us  to  make  use  thereof,  zchile  we 
iire;  thirdly,  the  thing  to  which  we  arc  exhorted,  that  is,  to  make 
ustf  of  our  time ;  and  lastly,  the  supreme  reason  of  this  exhortation, 
f:r  a  man^s  life  is  ended  in  a  day.  Let  usj  zchile  we  live^  make 
use  of  our  time^  for  a  man's  life  is  ended  in  a  day.  First,  then, 
of  the  first,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  words.  Let  us:  But  here  yoa 
must  give  me  leave  to  excuse  the  great  abu  es  that  have  been  put 
upon  these  two  poor  innocent  monosyllables.  1  confess  they  have 
been  crummcd  thicker  than  llabakkuk's  brown  loaf  into  the  por« 
ridge  of  the  Cavaliers,  commonly  called  the  Common-Prayer  Book, 
wheD  tbej  cry,  Let  us  pray  ^  Let  us  kneel   ^but  belieie  it^  my  be« 

VOL.  Til«  V 
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loTed,  I  have  now  rebaptizcd  them,  and  washed  them  cleaner  from 
that  profanation,  than  ever  tripes  were  scow  red  from  their  fillh  by 
the  nicest  huswife  in  Field-lane.  Now,  being  thus  purified,  joa 
will  find  Let  us  to  signify  sometimes  as  much  as,  ^'  Hinder  as 
not,"  Quixot  the  l^th  verse  8.  ^'  Hinder  me  not,  fair  Dalcina, 
from  the  enjoyment  of  your  sweet  company ;"  sometimes  as  much 
as  to  say,  ''  suffer  us ;"  saith  the  Reverend  Buscon,  chap.  Tii. 
Terse  5,  to  his  roaster  in  great  affliction,  '^  suflfer  us  not  to  be 
starved  to  death,''  that  is,  ^'  let  us  not  be  starved,"  &c.  Yet  it 
is  not  meant  here,  as  in  those  places,  by  way  of  petition,  bat  Is  a 
kind  of  rouiiing  up  of  the  spirits  to  a  certain  action,  as  when  the 
carmen  would  heave  a  great  load  into  their  carts,  they  eihort  one 
another,  by  crying  het/  boys ;  or  as,  when  the  coachman  would 
have  his  horses  to  go  faster  than  ordinary,  he  encourages  them  by 
saying,  stir  upj  in  which  sense  our  learned  Gusman  uses  this  ex- 
pression. Let  usy  in  this  place,  as  it  were  a  word  of  incitement,  pr 
stirring  us  up  to  any  undertaking.  Some,  when  they  ase  these 
words  in  this  signification,  do  clap  one  another  on  the  back,  which 
adds  a  greater  emphasis  to  them.  But  he  goes  on,  Let  usy  saith 
he,  while  we  live.  And  here  you  are  to  understand  two  things, 
what  is  meant  by  wcj  and,  secondly,  what  is  meant  by  the  words 
in  general,  while  we  live.  Note  then,  that  we  is  a  particle  of  dis- 
tinction, which  shews  you  that  there  is  another  sort  of  men  to 
whom  our  dear  Gusman  doth  deny  the  precious  comforts  held  forth 
in  this  verse ;  for,  my  beloved,  i  would  not  have  you  think,  that, 
when  he  spoke  this,  he  had  pigs  in  his  belly,  as  Calvin,  In  his 
comment  upon  this  place,  doth  erroneously  conjuncture.  By  tse 
then  is  meant Hhe  godly,  such  as  I  and  you  are,  whom  the  Lord 
hath  chosen  to  the  enjoyments  of  this  world.  The  other  sort  of 
men  here  implied  are  all  those  who  profess  to  he  our  enemies,  nen 
that  would  cut  off  our  ears  with  the  paring-shovels  of  their  ma- 
lice, and  whip  our  backs  with  the  scourges  of  their  fury  ;  for,  did 
not  the  word  intimate  this  distinction,  our  deceased  brother  had 
not  used  so  many  pious  and  painful  endeavours  to  advance  some 
men,  and  destroy  others,  that  is,  to  advance  his  Own  godly  party, 
and  destroy  his  wicked  foes.  Let  t/.v,  saith  he,  while  wetive^  that 
is,  while  we  are  in  power,  while  we  live  in  authority,  or  be  In  fa- 
vour with  those  that  govern,  whether  it  be  a  single  person  or  a 
commonwealth;  or,  if  yoti  will  have  it  otherwise,  while  we  are  in 
a  thriving  condition,  while  men  think  us  godly  and  faithful,  and 
consequently  trust  us  with  preferments  or  profit :  I  say,  when  the 
I^rd  shall  put  such  opportunities  and  abilities  into  our  hands,  then, 
my  brethren,  Lit  us  make  use  of  our  time;  let  us  take  hold  of  them 
with  both  han:l$,  and  hold  them  as  fast  as  a  mastiff  holds  a  sow  by 
the  ear ;  Lot  us  make  use  of  our  time^  that  is,  let  us  use  all  endea* 
vours,  ways,  plots,  means,  manners,  tricks,  and  policies,  whe- 
ther lawful  or  unlawful^  to  raise  and  advance  our  own  ends,  whc« 
tf)er  they  be  only  honourable,  or  profitable,  or  both.  And  whea 
we  have  attained  that  which  we  seek,  let  \\i  use  the  same  inventiont^ 
that  the  ungodly  mau  may  not  gain  them  from  us,  and  theace  taka 
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occasion  to  triumph  over  us.  The  fathers  of  the  order  of  Indus* 
try,  at  the  council  held  at  Biscar  in  the  year  1590,  made  a  decree, 
that  every  one  should  keep  his  own,  and  get  what  he  could  from 
another.  I  speak  this,  that  I  may  not  leayo  you  altogether  with- 
out authority  in  the  explanation  of  my  text,  but  of  this  more  anon. 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  reason  of  the  words,  for  a  man's  life 
is  ended  in  a  dm/ ;  as  much  as  to  say,  the  life  of  man  is  very  short; 
for,  whereas  it  was  formerly  above  an  ell  and  a  nail  long,  it  is  now 
no  longer  than  a  span.  How  vast  a  while  did  Methuselah  live  to 
enjoy  the  pains  and  labours  of  his  youth  ?  But  no  sooner  had  our 
dear  brother  Mr.  Peters  got  an  estate,  a  little  chariot,  and  an 
Onesimus  or  two  to  wait  on  him,  thinking  to  comfort  himself  with 
the  blessings  of  the  cn*ature,  but  he  was  snatched  away  from  us, 
even  as  a  boy  snatches  a  pippin  out  of  an  apple-woman*s  basket 
Some,  itt  regard  of  the  shortness  thereof,  have  compared  the  life  of 
man  unto  a  lilly ;  but  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take ;  seeing  that  of  that  llower  is  made  a  precious  oil  that  pro* 
longcth  the  days  of  man  by  curing  festered  wounds,  and  broken 
pates.  Others  have  likened  it  unto  a  rose,  but  with  as  little  rea- 
son ;  for  we  know  that  of  the  rose  is  made  that  excellent  conserve 
which  is  good  against  the  cough  of  the  lungs,  one  of  the  greatest 
enemirs  to  life;  I  therefore,  rather  agreeing  herein  with  that  great 
light  of  the  Spanish  church  I^azarillo  de  Tornes,  shall  compare  our 
beloved  brother  unto  marigold,  and  his  ending  in  a  day  unto  the 
fading  thereof.  For  as  the  flowers  of  a  marigold  swimming  on  the 
top  of  a  mess  of  porridge,  which  is  the  food  of  the  body,  is  a  great 
ornament  thereunto,  so,  my  beloved,  was  he  a  great  ornament  to 
oar  religion,  which  is  the  food  of  the  soul ;  and  even  as  that  closes 
op  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  so  did  he  end  m  a  day,  even  in  that 
day  that  the  sun  of  our  region  was  forced  to  withdraw  himself  from 
Whitehall.  Thus  much  for  the  exposition.  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  the  doctrine  that  creeps  out  of  my  text,  as  a  fox  creeps  out  of 
his  hole:  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  professor,  seeing  that  he  hath 
but  a  short  while  to  stay  in  this  world,  to  make  the  best  use  of  his 
time;  the  particulars  of  which  doctrine  I  shall  labour  to  make 
good  unto  you  by  reason  and  example.  First,  then,  that  there 
is  a  duty  that  lies  upon  every  professor,  we  find  evident  by  this, 
that  there  is  in  all  men  not  only  a  labouring  and  a  panting,  but 
also  a  tyeupon  them  to  look  after  self-preservation,  for,  if  a  child 
of  God  be  in  want,'  and  woeful  necessity,  as  many  timest  they  arc, 
the  law  of  nature  doth  oblige  them  to  seek  after  maintenance,  and 
not  to  destroy  themselves  and  their  family.  Saith  Gusman  in  his 
second  book,  c.  3.  v.  15,  *'  Poverty  is  daily  death;"  so  that  he, 
who  avoidii  not  poverty,  seeks  a  daily  death,  and  is  consequently 
a  daily  murtherer  of  himself;  at  least  he  intends  it:  Now,  an  in- 
tention to  sin,  without  repentance,  is  a  sin  as  great  as  the  act  it- 
self. This  it  was  that  ur;^ed  the  holy  Gusman  to  undertake  those 
many  atchie%emeuts  which  he  performed  ;  for  saifh  he  in  another 
place,  book  the  first,  c.  8.  v.  1^,  ''I  thought  it  not  my  duty  to 
hve  ia  idleness:"  Therefore,  when  necessity,  the  best  schooUrais- 
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tress  of  the  godly,  that  maketh  magpies  to  speak,  and  spaniels  to 
fetch  and  carry,  had  made  him  consider  his  daty,  be  was  not  slack 
In  the  exercise  thereof;  so  that,  betaking  himself  to  the  religioos 
calling  of  a  thief,  he  stole  the  cook's  silver  goblet,  the  grocer's 
royals,  and  cousened  the  cardinal  of  his  barrel  of  consenres.  More- 
OTcr,  my  beloved,  this  duty  of  self.presenratioB  caused  our  dear 
sister  Agatha,  as  you  may  read  in  the  first  book  of  piousi  Frandon, 
not  only  to  bethink  herself,  but  to  bestir  her  stumps  also :  Findiog 
herself  therefore  to  be  of  a  well-shaped  body,  and  of  comely  fea- 
tures, and  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  men,  she  became  an  harlot,  and 
was  unto  the  brethren  a  great  comfort  in  the  frail  distresses  of  ha. 
man  nature;  whereby  she  was  stored  with  wealth,  and  increaied 
in  worldly  enjoyments.  This  duty  it  is  that  obligeth  butcliers  to 
preach,  and  coblers  to  pray ;  that  teaches  them  to  make  profes* 
aion  of  religion,  and  then  causeth  them  to  take  on  them  the  gainfal 
function  of  the  ministry  ;  whereby  they  may  be  the  better  enabled, 
after  the  sweet  consolations  of  boiled  beef  and  bag.pndding,  to 
sing  psalms,  and  rejoice  in  iheir  families.  All  these  things  our  de- 
ceased brother  knew  full  well,  which  made  him  persist  in  the  per. 
formance  of  this  duty  until  the  end.  He  soon  found  the  sweet  gain 
of  preaching,  and  made  such  a  dextrous  use  of  it,  that  he  was  be- 
loved of  his  rulers,  and  died  with  the  blessing  of  Job;  for  I  may 
say  of  our  dear  brother,  as  the  text  saith  of  him,  that  the  Loid 
blessed  his  latter  end  more  than  his  beginning.  The  Lord  reward 
that  blessed  man  who  first  invented  this  profitable  and  advantageous 
science.  Thus  much  for  the  first  part  of  our  doctrine,  that  there 
is  a  duty  lying  upon  every  professor.  Now,  my  lieloved,  I  shall 
come  to  tell  you  what  that  duty  is :  'Tis  true  the  words  of  my  text 
are  so  plain,  that  you  may  in  a  manner  pick  it  oat  of  the  words, 
with  as  much  ease  as  you  can  pick  out  the  marrow  of  a  leg  of  mat- 
ton  bone  with  a  skewer,  or  the  wrong  end  of  aspooo;  for,  say 
they.  Let  us^  while  zee  live,  make  use  of  our  timej  teeing  the  life  of 
man  i$  ended  in  a  day.  So  that  here  you  see  what  duty  that  is, 
that  you  ought  to  make  use  of  your  time ;  but,  perhaps,  yoa  do 
not  know  what  it  is  to  make  use  of  your  time,  which  is  the  next 
thing  I  shall  inform  you.  Know  ye  then,  my  brethren,  theieare 
sirarms  of  such  men  as  make  profession  of  religion,  who  are  not 
all  of  one  trade  or  occupation  ;  but  some  follow  one  thing,  sosm 
another,  according  to  their  sereral  gifts.-  For  some  are  stitchers 
of  cloth,  some  arc  bodd ice-makers,  some  are  translators,  some  are 
soldiers,  and  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord ;  some  are  brokers ;  some 
are  hewers  of  wood,  that  is  to  say,  carpenters  ;  soom  are  drawers 
of  water,  that  is,  victuallers  and  innkeepers ;  some  are  those  that 
gape  for  state  employments ;  and  some,  though  I  deny  not  that  any 
of  these  may  take  the  ministry  upon  them  in  time,  are  preachers  of 
the  word,  as  soon  as  ever  they  have  done  pbying  at  trap*  Now, 
that  every  one  of  these  profossions  may  profit  in  their  several 
tlons,  there  are  required  these  nine  gifts : 

The  gift  of  convenient  boldness 
The  gift  of  nonsensci 
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The  gift  of  leasing, 

The  gift  of  accusing  and  informing, 

The  gift  of  ignorance, 

The  gift  of  cousening, 

The  gift  of  thieving, 

The  gift  of  coTetousness, 

And  the  gift  of  hypocrisy* 

I  have  placed  the  gift  of  convenient  boldness  in  the  Tan,  and  the 
gift  of  hypocrisy  in  the  rear,  knowing,  that  a  professor  cannot 
well  go  on  upon  any  enterprise  without  the  one,  nor  well  come  off 
withoat  the  other.  Now,  though  a  professor  ought  always  to 
have  an  inward  working  of  these  gifts,  yet  the  perfection  of  them 
it  required  in  some  sorts  of  professors  more  than  in  others :  For 
example,  the  gifts  of  impudence,  lying,  and  cousening,  do  more 
properly  belong  unto  those  who  have  trades  and  occupations  of  sel- 
liDg  ana  buying.  The  gifts  of  ignorance,  lying,  impudence,  in. 
forming,  cousening,  and  hypocrisy  belong  unto  such  as  seek  pre« 
ferment,  whether  civil  or  military ;  but  all  of  them  together  are 
required  to  make  up  a  minister  of  the  word.  I  shall  not  here  stand 
to  tell  you  in  particular  how  every  one  of  these  callings  ought,  ac* 
cording  to  their  several  gifts,  to  make  use  of  their  time ;  but  in 
general,  as  a  foot.boy  skippcth  over  kennels,  skip  over  those  in. 
St  ructions  which  concern  the  professors  that  are  of  my  own  livery. 
First,  therefore,  that  a  preaching  professor  may  make  use  of  his 
time,  it  is  required,  that  he  should  be  stored  with  impudence,  even 
as  a  woodmongcr's  wharf  is  stored  with  faggots  and  sea-coal.  The 
vses  of  it  are  these  two,  first,  to  encourage  you  to  the  most  des- 
perate enterprises ;  and  secondly,  to  make  you  scorn  the  reproaches 
of  those  that  reprove  you :  As  for  example,  my  beloved,  if  yoa 
see  one  of  your  enemies  seated  in  a  warm  living,  and  that  your 
heart  pant  and  thirst  after  the  same,  you  ought  then  to  put  on 
yoor  night-cap  of  devotion,  and  your  garment  of  hypocrisy,  and 
go  unto  your  superiors  and  say,  yonder  is  a  man  who  is  not  of  the 
congregation  of  professors,  who  is  planted  in  a  Hch  living ;  he  is  a 
scandalous  and  disaffected  person,  and  I  am  more  worthy  than  he, 
pray  put  me  into  his  place.  If  men  therefore  rebuke  you,  and  call 
joo  accuser  and  devil,  then  ought  you  to  make  use  of  your  gift  of 
impudence,  and  laugh  at  them  all.  Thus  did  holy  Nye  throw  out 
unrighteous  Juxon  out  of  his  parsonage  of  Fulham:  Thus  our 
brother  Marshall  became  possessed  of  his  fat  living  in  the  land  of 
Essex.  This  imboldened  our  departed  brother  to  hold  forth  in  tho 
pulpit  of  Whitehall,  where  so  many  learned,  as  the  heathen  call 
them,  had  been  before  him.  What  cared  they  for  the  reproaches, 
of  men,  for  their  hearts  were  scared  with  the  hot  iron  of  impu- 
dence, finding  themselves  at  ease  and  filled  with  joy  ?  This  like* 
wise  imboldened  the  poor  Spaniard,  as  we  find  in  the  book  of  our 
dear  Gusman,  book  J.  c.  7.  first  to  beg  money,  and  then,  with* 
outbidding,  sit  down  cheek-by-jowl,  with  the  ambassador;  for,: 
saith  he,  in  the  last  verse,  he  was  carried  away  with  bravadoes,' 
and  an  impudent  behaviour.  • 
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The  next  virtue,  ire  are  to  make  use  of,  is  the  gift  of  nonsense : 
For,  perhaps,  thou  mayest  not  be  a  scholar,  nor  one  of  the  num. 
ber  of  the  learned,  and  it  may  concern  thee  to  talk  two  hoars  to- 
gether ;  thou  ough^est  therefore  to  be  well  furnished  with  non. 
tense,  that  thou  mayest  be  inabled  to  go  through  with  thy  work  ; 
to  which  purpose  often  repetitions,  and  telling  of  tales,  do  very 
much  conduce  ;  as  when  our  departed  brother  told  the  story  of  his 
being  in  heaven  and  hell,  and  the  tale  of  puss  in  her  majesty. 

The  next  gift  is  that  of  lying,  which  may  be  very  profitable  to 
thee,  and  whereof  thou  mayest  make  a  very  great  advantage ;  for, 
if  thou  art  bid  to  preach  for  the  benefit  of  thy  rulers,  if  then  thou 
art  furnished  with  soul-couscning  doctrine;  if  then  thou  hast  the 
right  art  of  lying  and  wheedling  the  peopk,  by  telling  them,  that 
the  cause  thou  speakest  of  is  the  only  true  cause,  and  that  God 
will  certainly  own  them  in  their  obedience  to  it,  then  there  will 
ar'vse  unto  thee  a  very  great  emolument.  With  these  arts  our  de- 
ceased brother  furnished  the  parliament  with  basons,  rings,  and 
bodkins.  Thus  he,  by  telling  them  that  Ireland  was  a  place  that 
flowed  with  milk  and  honey,  and  where  broad-cloath  of  twelve 
shillings  a  yard  grew  upon  the  trees,  inticed  the  soldiers  over  against 
the  publick  enemy.  .  Thus  wc  read  in  the  fore*mentioned  chapter 
of  Gusman,  how  the  same  Spaniard,  by  relating  the  nobleness  of 
his  family,  though  he  were  but  a  cobler^s  son  in  Cordova,  and  by 
boasting  of  several  great  actions,  which  he  never  did,  got  of  the 
said  ambassador  both  money  and  his  dinner.  We  find  also  Mr. 
Sterry  practising  this  gift,  when  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  new 
master,  our  late  protector,  he  assur^  him,  that  his  father  was 
sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  when  most  divines  do  affirm  the 
contrary. 

The  next  thing,  requisite  for  a  man  that  will  make  you  but  use 
of  his  time,  is  the  gift  of  accusing  and  slandering :  Knowest  thou 
not,  O  man,  that  slanders  are  like  the  dcfiten>ent  of  printers  ink« 
easily  laid  on,  but  hard  to  rub  off?  If  then  thou  seekest  to  work 
any  one  into  disfavour  with  his  superiors,  that  thou  mayest  obtain 
thy  desired  end,  make  thy  first  shot  at  him  with  the  pot-guns  of 
slander ;  for  the  disgrace,  thou  throwest  upon  him,  throws  him 
out,  and  tosses  thee  into  the  haven  of  thy  wishes.  Thus  our  de- 
creased brother  never  left  accusing  unsanctificd  Ijiud,  till  his  head 
had  satisfied  his  wrath  ;  and  the  benevolences,  which  the  profcs. 
sors  bestowed  on  him  out  of  his  worldly  profits,  had  appeased 
the  hunger  of  his  almost  famished  purse:  Thus  the  brethren 
Itkewhc  accused  the  I^rd  Craven,  being  of  the  race  of  Ishmael, 
and  got  his  estate. 

•  Thy  next  gift  is  ignorance  ;  for  thou  must  know  that  there  are 
few  wise  men  in  authority.  Thinkest  thou  then,  O  foolish  Gala* 
tian,  that  any  man  will  advance  such  a  one  as  is  more  cunning  than 
himself?  No,  thou  must  at  least  pretend  ignorance ;  and  if,  after 
such  advancement,  thou  dost  grow  wiser  than  thy  brethren,  thea^ 
I  say,  make  use  of  thy  time,  saith  blessed  Machiavel  in  his  book 
of  the  Right  Path  to  Prcfermeot|  ^^  Let  every  man  counterfeit  lluU 
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hnmoiir  which  he  finds  most  adraTitageous  to  his  designs."  There, 
fore  neither  our  deceased  brother,  nor  any  of  his  faithful  brethren 
the  triers,  would  advance  those  whom  the  heathen  called  the  gra?e, 
iearncd,  and  wise,  but  the  meanest  of  the  people,  that  were  of  the 
simplest  and  weakest  capacities.  There  came  a  learned  roan,  and 
one  of  the  weak  brethren,  and  contended  for  a  place;  saith  our 
deceased  brother  to  him  that  was  learned,  '^  What  is  faith?"  Who 
answered  him  discreetly,  according  to  the  learning  of  the  schools. 
Then  he  demanded  the  same  question  of  the  other,  who  replied, 
*^  That  faith  was  a  sweet  lullaby  in  the  lap  of  Jesus  Christ:"  At 
which  words  our  deceased  brother,  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven, 
cried,  ^^  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  hath  revealed  these  things  unto 
the  simple;''  friend,  thou,  according  to  thy  deserts,  shalt  have 
the  living. 

The  next  thing  important  is  the  gift  of  consening  :  for  you  know, 
my  belored,  the  common  people  are  a  simple  sort  of  creatures, 
who  must  be  deluded  into  their  own  good:  Now  their  good  is  the 
good  and  safety  of  their  governors  :  Do  we  not  deceive  children 
whom  we  would  give  physick  unto,  by  anointing  the  brim  of  tho 
cup  with  honey?  So  do  we  sweeten  the  bitter  purges,  which  are 
the  people's  taxes  and  impositions,  with  the  delicate  allurements  of 
liberty  and  religion.  So  our  late  Reverend  Lord  Oliver,  of  bles- 
sed memory,  for  whom  our  dear  brother,  the  Lord  reward  his 
soul,  hath  pimped  full  often,  as  you  may  read  in  our  dear  sister 
Brisco's  book  of  Divine  Truth;  so  I  say  he,  by  cousening  every 
body  that  he  dealt  with,  by  the  right  management,  or  the  season- 
able taking  and  breaking  of  his  oaths  and  protestations,  became  a 
monarch.  Thus  did  the  devout  Lazarillo  cousen  'the  priest  his 
master  of  his  bread :  1  shall  give  you  his  own  words,  L.  L  c.  3. 
T.  11.  I  pray,  my  beloved,  turn  to  the  place  and  mark  it,  for  it 
is  a  very  precious  text :  Saith  he,  ^^  as  I  was  musing  how  to  get 
victuals,  and  feeding  upon  the  sight  of  the  chest  wherein  my  mas- 
ter's bread  was  locked,  there  came  a  tinker  t^  the  door  with  a 
bunch  of  keys,  who  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  angel  in  disguise ;  said 
I  to  him,  '  have  yon  a  key  that  will  open  this  chest  ?'  he  assayed, 
and  opened  it,  by  which  means  I  made  many  a  fair  loaf  invisible, 
that  my  master  never  knew  of." 

Another  thing,  mainly  conducing  to  him  that  would  make  use 
of  his  time,  is  the  gift  of  covetousness.  Therefore,  saith  the  taxt^ 
of  that  blind  hermit  who  was  Lazarillo's  master,  that,  for  all  his 
gains,  there  was  never  a  man  so  wretched  a  niggard*  The  reason 
thereof  is,  that  there  may  come  changes,  and  that  the  professors 
may  be  forced  to  fly;  it  behoves  them  therefore,  while  they  may, 
to  make  use  of  their  time,  that  is,  to  hoard  up  and  save  against  the 
day  of  adversity.  You  have  the  examples  of  most  professors  for  it, 
whose  doors  we  find  continually  shut,  and  never  opening  to  the 
least  ezpence  of  a  crust,  though  a  poor  man  should  beg  his  heart 
OQt.  This  makes  us  not  to  be  content  with  our  livings,  but  to  set 
up  lectures  and  private  congregations,  M'hich  bringeth  in  unspeak<« 
*  able  profit:  Mot  content  with  thi»)  some  of  our  brethren  sitting  ia 
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the  Criers  chair,  which  is  the  teat  of  anthority,  hare  priTaicIj  taken 
to  themselves  the  rewards  of  well-doing,  loth  to  spoil  the  charity 
of  men,  by  receiTing  tankards  of  silver,  rnndlets  of  sack,  and 
sometimes  ready  money ;  the  Lord  of  his  mercy  make  them  thank- 
ful. Our  deceased  brother  was  a  mighty  admirer  of  canes  with 
silver  heads,  and,  making  his  admiration  known,  he  profited  ex- 
ceedingly. 

The  last  important  gift  is  the  gift  of  hypocrisy.  The  reason 
hereof  is,  that  he,  who  will  compass  a  design,  must  go  the  best 
way  he  can  to  do  it.  Now  be,  that  cannot  get  his  ends  by  force, 
must  seek  to  attain  them  by  canning ;  but  it  is  found,  that,  in  these 
days,  there  is  no  canning  like  that  of  seeming  godly,  as  Mr.  Sedge- 
wick  hath  well  observed,  in  his  book  of  Spiritual  Eiperiences ; 
therefore  is  this  gift  very  necessary:  For  which  cause  saith  Tibe- 
rius, the  best  of  christian  emperors,  that  he,  who  knows  not  to 
dissemble,  knows  not  to  rule ;  and  with  him  accords  our  brother 
Spurstow,  in  his  book  of  ^  The  Privileges  of  the  Saints.'  All  the 
worjd  knows  how  conducing  it  was,  both  to  our  deceased  brother, 
and  his  dear  Master,  and  what  advantages  they  got  thereby ;  I  shall 
not,  therefore,  insist  any  more  upon  further  examples. 

Having  thus  made  out,  by  reason  and  example,  that  it  b  the 
duty  of  every  professor,  while  he  lives  in  this  world,  to  make  use 

'  of  his  time,  and  the  means  and  ways  how  to  do  it,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  the  application.  Is  it  so  then,  that  every  professor 
ought  to  make  use  of  his  time?  Then  let  this  serve  for  an  use  of 
exhortation,  to  exhort  every  one  of  yon  to  make  the  best  use  of 
your  time ;  that  is  to  say,  get  money,  get  estates,  get  friends  at 
court,  and  labour  to  enjoy  the  promises ;  the  fitt  of  the  land,  my 
beloved,  is  your  fee^simple,  therefore  let  not  Canaan  be  taken  from 
you.     If  your  rulers  would  have  yon  worship  them,  and  adore 

^  them,  do  so,  beloved,  for  they  are  gods,  and  ye  ought  to  do  so: 
If  they  would  have  you  preach  false  doctrine,  and  deceive  the  peo- 
ple, do  so ;  it  is  their  interest,  and,  if  their*s,  your's  also :  I>o  not 
they  feed  you,  and  clothe  you,  and  put  you  into  fat  livings  ?  Uo 
therefore  obedient  to  them  in  all  things.  If  they  would  have  you 
procure,  procure  for  them,  as  your  deceased  brother  did  before 
you,  and  went  down  unto  his  grave  in  peace.  Aye  but  some  will 
say,  these  things  are  unlawful.  But  hear  what  saith  our  dear  bro- 
ther Horace  of  sacred  memory :  In  vetitum  nefas  ruimus:  We 
ought  to  run  into  that,  from  which  we  are  forbidden.  To  confirm 
this,  I  shall  only  give  you  two  or  three  motives,  and  so  conclude : 
First,  from  the  inconveniencies  following  the  neglect  of  your  doty ; 
and,  secondly,  from  the  conveniencies  that  hang  upon  it,  even  an 
pears  hang  upon  a  tree  at  the  latter  end  of  the  summer*  The  in- 
conveniencies, arising  from  the  neglect  of  our  duty,  are  poverty 
nnd  necessity ;  therefore  Gusman,  being  in  great  want,  and  find- 
ing that  brickbats  were  too  hard  to  feed  on,  and  that  the  rafters  of  ) 
a  house  were  not  to  t>e  roasted,  thought  there  was  no  better  waj  H 
to  thrive,  than  by  becoiring  a  churchman  ;  for,  saith  he,  then  shall  4 
1  have  something  to  ea(   knowing  well,  that  a  Dominoi  pob$s€um  \ 
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■erer  tasted  of  hunger.     Again,  if  thou  wert  married,  and  thy 
wife  should  see  her  neighbonrs  go  finer  than  she,  and  should  com* 
plain,  and  thou  not  be  able  to  supply  her,  would  it  not  be  a  great 
troable  and  Texation  of  spirit  to  thee  to  hear  the  clamours  of  thy 
dear  consort  ?     The  next  motive  is  the  folly  and  indiscretion,  that 
men  would  justly  accuse  you  of,  that,  when  it  is  in  your  power  to 
make  use  of  your  time,  you  should  be  such  wood-cocks.combs  as 
to  refuse  it.     The  conveniencies  arising  are,  first,  the  respect  of 
men ;   secondly,  the  respect  of  women  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  certain 
fain  and  profit,  which  have  always  belonged  unto  us.    For,  if  yod 
make  use  of  your  time,  men  will  respect  you,  worship  you,  and 
place  yon  uppermost  at  their  meetings,  while  you  sit  a-straddle 
upon  their  consciences,  as  Balaam  rid  upon  his  ass,  without  the 
least  wincing,  or  contradiction  at  all.     The  women  will  feast  you, 
and  cram  not  only  your  bellies,  but  your  purses ;  nor  shall  there 
be  a  good  bit  eaten  at  the  table  of  their  husbands,  of  which  you 
shall  not  partake,  to  the  great  enry  of  the  wicked.     When  you 
come  down  sweating  from  your  pulpits,  they  will  put  you  into 
warm  beds,  and  rub  over  your  weary  limbs  with  their  soft  and 
tender  hands;  and,  my  beloved,  these  are  precious.  I  say,  precious 
enjoyments.     Therefore  I  shall  conclude,  in  the  words  of  my  text. 
Lei  us^  while  zee  live^  make  use  of  our  time^  taking  for  our  pat- 
tern the  life  and  manners  of  our  deceased  brother  here  before  us  ; 
of  whom,  that  I  may  make  him  a  short  encomium,  f  shall  say  thus 
much :  That,  from  his  youth,  he  followed  the  calling  of  the  mini- 
stry ;  and,  because  then  the  wicked  prevailed,  and  he  was  a  suf. 
ferer,  he  went  about,  giving  consolation  to  those  that  suffered  for 
theft,  and  such-like  criminal  offences.     Afterwards  he  travelled, 
and^  as  he  found  occasion,  sowed  hh  seed,  sometimes  in  fruitful, 
sometimes  in  barren  soils;  and  1  may  say  this  of  him,  that,  whil^ 
lie  lived,  such  was  his  zeal,  he  laid  many  a  whore  of  Babylon  on 
her  back.^  When  the  faithful  began  to  exalt  thoir  horns  in  this  na- 
tion,  he  was  a  great  fomenter  of  the  quarrel,  and  gave  occasion  to 
the  rest  of  his  brethren  to  fish  in  troubled  waters.     To  his  prince- 
he  was  a  great  assistance  in  all  his  designs,  laying  aside  that  no. 
tional  impediment  of  a  statesman,  called  Conscience,  that  he  m^ht 
be  the  more  serviceable  to  his  country.   His  charity  was  not  un- 
known, he  giving  two  notable  examples  thereof,  in  his  relieving 
our  two  dear  sisters,  the  butcher's  wife  and  Mrs.  Littleton,  in  both 
their  afflictions.     He  died  not  without  associates  to  accompany  him 
io  bis  last  rest;  for,  as  I  am  informed,  on  that  night,  that  he  de- 
parted, departed  also  a  dear  brother  and  sister  of  our's,  the  hang- 
man and  Moll  Cutpurse.     He  was  at  first  unwilling  to  die,  know- 
ving  what  comforts  he  left  behind  him;  but,  seeing  there  was  no 
reniedy,  he  leaned  his  head  on  the  pillow,  and  peaceably  yielded 
up  the  ghost.     When  Tyribazus,  a  noble  Persian,  was  arrested,  at 
the  first  he  drew  his  sword  and  defended  himself;  but,  when  they 
charged  him  in  the  king's  name,  then  he  yielded  himself  willingly. 
So,  when  death  arrested  our  dear  brother,  at  first  he  started  and 
struggled,  as  a  man  shrinks  at  his  first  putting  his  feet  into  the  cold 
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water;  biit,  when  he  recollected  his  thoughts,  and  considered, 
that  death  was  sent  to  him  as  a  messenger  to  bring  him  to  eternity, 
he  embraced  it ;  and  he  went  to  his  long  home  as  willingly,  as  a 
young  bride  goeth  from  her  friends  into  the  country  with  her  new- 
married  spouse.  And  thus,  having  tired  your  patience,  before 
which  time  we  nerer  nse  to  make  an  end,  I  shall  conclude,  still 
desiring  you  not  to  forget  the  example  of  our  departed  brother,  and 
the  words  of  my  text :  Let  us^  izhile  zee  livcy  make  use  of  our  Umc; 
for  the  life  of  man  is  ended  in  a  daj/. 


DEMOCRITUS  TURNED  STATESMAN: 

OR, 

TWENTY  QUERIES  DETWEEX  JEST  AND  EARNEST, 

PROPOSED  TO  ALL  TRUE-UEARTED  ENGLISHMSV. 

Semper  ego  auditor  tantom  ?  oanqnamne  reponan 
Vexatus  toties  ? 

Si  natora  negat,  facit  iodignatio 

Onuie  tulit  panctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci. 

London:  Printed  in  the  year  1659.    Quarto,  contaiotng  eight  pagei. 


I.  TTy^HETHER  it  be  not  convenient  that  the  doctrine  of 
▼  ^  Copernicus,  who  held  that  the  world  tarns  round, 
should  be  established  by  act  of  |)af  liament,  which  cor  late  cbangcS| 
alterations,  and  rcTolutions,  in  |mrt  have  TcriHrd  ;  and  that  Tycho 
Brache,  with  the  gang  of  the  contrary  opinion,  be  adjudged  heto. 
rodoxal ;  and  that  from  henceforth  it  be  enacted,  that  what  per« 
tons  soever  do  profess,  publish,  or  hold-forth  any  other  tenent 
contrary  thereunto,  be  adjudged  Anathema,  Maranatha,  and  that 
publick  thanks  be  given  to  Vincent  Wing,  for  the  great  pains  he 
took  in  the  composure  of  that  excellent  piece  called  HannonicoD 
Coeleste  ? 

II.  Whereas  it  is  humbly  conceived  fit  by  Machiavel  and  hb 
pupils,  that  all  the  gangrened  members  of  the  body  politick  be  cnt 
off,  lest  putrefaction  of  the  whole  should  ensue :  It  is  therefore 
worthy  the  consideration,  whether  it  be  not  expedient  to  employ 
an  ambassador  to  the  man  in  (he  moon,  to  procure  habitations  for 
our  new  courtiers  (greater  antipodes  to  the  present  government, 
than  the  old  constant  cavaliers?)  And,  for  the  better  effecting 
thereof,  it  is  deemed  necessary,  that  the  great  clerk,  Doctor  W^H. 
kins,  warden  of  AVadham  college  in  Oxon,  in  regard  he  hath  the 
greatest  knowledge  in  that  new  plantation,  be  desired,  with  all 
speed,  to  provide  his  winged  chariot  for  their  convenient  aurriafe. 
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tnd  that  he  undertake  the  employment  of  a  coachman  to  conduct 
them  thither. 

III.  But  if  that  design  fail,  ^rhether  it  be  not  expedient  to  ship 
them  all  for  Oceana,  and  that  Mr.  Harrington,  our  famous  mo- 
dem  Columbus,  discoverer  of  that  floating  terra  incogniiOy  be  de- 
sired to  be  the  pilot  to  conduct  them  thither ;  who  for  bis  pains  de- 
senres  to  be  made  Knight  of  the  Sun,  and  that,  in  a  grateful  re- 
membrance  of  his  good  service,  it  bhould  always  be  called  after  his 
name,  tiz.  Harringtonia?' 

IV.  Whether  it  be  not  convenient,  or  rather  necessary,  to  call 
all  persons  to  an  account,  that  have  any  way  contributed  their  as. 
ibtance  for  the  establishing  of  the  late  deceased  tyrant,  as  chief 
magistrate  of  this  commonwealth  ?  And  whether  any  person  or 
persons,  who  have  any  way  abetted  him,  and  endeavoured  to  con- 
firm him  in  his  tyranny,  or  acted  under  him  in  any  places  of  trust, 
or  power,  or  sat  in  any  parliament,  or  convention,  summoned  by 
his  writ,  be  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  any  office  in  the  commonwealth. 
as  it  is  now  settled  ? 

V.  Whether  it  be  not  a  great  contempt  of  the  law  enacted  by 
this  parliament,  that  made  it  treason  for  any  one  person  to  aim  at 
the  sole  government  of  thb  commonwealth,  to  sufifer  such  person  to 
go  unpunished,  in  despight  of  the  said  law  ?  And,  whether  It  be 
not  prudence  to  have  such  person  brought  to  condign  punishment, 
that  hath  transgressed  that  law,  to  terrify  others  for  the  future, 
from  making  the  like  attempt  ? 

VJ.  Whether  those  apostate  officers  of  the  arniy,  that  were  ac- 
tive, and  grand  instruments  in  suspending  and  distiirbrng  this  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  as  well  as  secluding,  imprisoning,  and  unjustly 
detracting  several  members  of  the  same  parliament  before,  that  were 
eminent  assertors  of  the  people's  liberties,  against  tyranny  and  op- 
pression, conscientious  propagators  of  the  gcspcl,  and  establishers 
of  the  fundamental,  municipal  law  of  the  land,  and  valiant  cham- 
pions of  the  true  old  cause :  And,  by  their  declaration  of  August 
22,  Anno  Dom.  1653;  as  also  by  a  Pa«quil  called,  The  true  State 
of  the  Commonwealth,  An.  165  4,  declared  this  session  of  parlia- 
ment to  be  actually  and  finally  dissolved  from  being  any  more  a 
parliament,  by  an  extraordinary  providence,  but  also  branded  the 
oierabers  thereof  ignominiously  for  a  corrupt  party,  carrying  on 
their  own  ends,  to  perpetuate  themselves  us  supreme  authority^ 
never  answering  the  ends  which  God  and  his  people  expected  from 
them,  exercising  arbitrary  power,  and  swallowing  up  the  ancieut 
liberties,  and  properties  of  the  people,  and  to  perpetuate  their 
Biiseries,  vexations,  and  oppressions,  through  the  multitude  of 
■nnecessary  laws,  and  ordinances,  concerning  their  own  particular 
interest,  as  they  there  at  large  remonstrated,  be  fit  persons  to 
hare  any  employment,  either  military  or  civil,  within  this  com. 
monweaith  ? 

VII.  Whether  a  weather-cock,  a  king-fisher,  a  pliant  willow, 
apiece  ofwax  capable  of  all  impressions,  a  tiuie-server,  a  Persian 
ttiii  sacrificing  to  the  rising  sun,  a  lord  president,  under  the  late 
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tyrant,  of  hU  high  court  of  injostice ;  a  man,  that  hath  made  jos« 
tice  quick-sighted,  and  redeemed  it  from  blindness,  be  a  fit  keeper 
of  the  commonwealth's  conscience  ? 

VIII.  Whether  a  hoUbrain'd  parrot,  that  multiplies  words  with- 
out matter ;  a  new  courtier,  an  apostate  from  his  first  principles 
and  the  good  old  cause,  as  appears  by  a  speech  he  maule  in  the 
last  parliament  in  the  behalf  of  R.  C.  be  fit  to  be  restored  to  his 
place  of  attorney  .general  for  South-Wales  ? 

IX.  Whether  pride  and  arrogancy,  one  who  is  of  yesterday,  and 
knows  nothing ;  a  clerk,  or  barrister  of  nine  years  standing ;  in 
his  heart  a  quaker,  yesterday  a  protectorian,  this  day  a  republi- 
can, to-morrow  what  you  please;  a  favourer  of  lerellism,  and 
one  that  is  not  constant  in  any  thing  but  inconstancy  (sare  only  in 
the  opinion,  that  there  are  no  witches,  nor  can  deserre  dNtth, 
though  an  act  of  parliament  be  made  to  that  end)  be  fit  to  be  a 
judge  in  Wales? 

X.  Whether  a  debaucher  of  both  the  protectors,  an  oppressor 
of  his  country,  a  persecutor  of  the  godly ;  one,  that  sacrilegi- 
ously robbed  God's  house,  to  build  himsdf  sumptuous  palaccst, 
and  hath  purchased  five-thousand  pounds  per  annum ;  who  never 
fought,  nor  drew  a  sword  in  anger,  be  fit  to  sit  in  that  venerable 
assembly  of  the  commonwealth's  representatives  ?  or  whether  it  be 
not  fitter  for  him  to  be  rejected,  and  his  estate  sold  to  pay  just 
publick  debts  ? 

XJ.  Whether  it  be  lawful  for  an  ignorant  scribbler  to  vent  hia 
pettish  humour,  malice,  and  reproaches  against  those  persons,^  who, 
in  the  scat  of  judicature,  have  behaved  themselves  upright,  just, 
and  honest,  and  done  the  commonwealth  singular  good  service, 
during  both  the  late  protectors  governments? 

Xil.  Whether  levellers,  dippers,  indcpendants,  presbyterians, 
Jesuits,  donatists,  manichees,  pelagiansi,  euthusiasU,  schismaticks, 
heretickM,  hypocrites,  devils  incarnate;  yea,  whatever  the  present 
power  will  have  them  to  be,  of  any  religion,  of  all  religions,  of 
none  at  all ;  the  true  orthoilox  and  learned  divines  ordeals ;  knaves, 
fools,  yea  favourers  of  their  brethren  learned  in  the  same  faculties, 
and  Telenus*s  house  of  correction  in  a  mercurial  new-found  land, 
be  fit  persons  to  be  intrusted  with  the  power  over  the  consciencet 
of  honest  and  religious  men  ?  And  whether  some  of  them,  that 
are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  mysterious  art  of  bribery  and  si- 
mony, and  luch  Simon  Magus,  as,  by  the  knack  of  registry,  hath 
increased  his  estate,  from  a  parsonage  of  one-hundred  pounds  per 
annum,  to  twelve-hundrcd  pounds  per  annum  land  of  luheritaBce, 
ought  not,  in  justice  and  prudence,  to  be  called  to  an  account; 
and  their  estates,  acquired  by  the  ruins  of  the  church  and  several 
poor  ministers,  to  be  sold,  towards  the  payment  of  arrears  due  to 
tht*  poor  bankrupted  common  soldiers,  that  sutTer  hunger  and  want, 
while  such  enjoy  the  streams  of  Tagus  in  their  cofiert? 

XIII.  Whether  it  be  not  a  matter  of  dangerous  consequence  to 
permit  a  crop-eared  pettifogger,  a  reriler  of  the  saints,  a  constant 
•pposer  of  powers,  an  unwearied  scribbler,  a  demoniack  possessed 
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with  a  legion  of  hellbh  fiends,  the  spirit  of  contnidiction  to  puh. 
lish  a  scandalous  libel  against  the  good  old  cause  and  the  defenders 
thereof,  in  such  a  juncture  of  time,  wherein  most  spirits  are  facti« 
ons,  and  apt  to  take  fire,  like  tinder,  at  the  least  spark  of  encou. 
xagement  dropping  from  a  fiery  pen  ? 

XI V«  Whether  a  Plagiarius,  a  Demetrius,  a  jailer  of  our  liber- 
tiesy  and  one  who,  in  the  last  assembly,  was  in  a  probability  to 
suffer  for  his  unparalleled  crimes,  be  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the 
command  of  the  most  important  place  of  the  nation  ?  And  whe- 
ther it  be  not  necessary  to  expose  him  to  the  sword  of  justice,  who 
hath  8«  much  abused  the  sword  of  the  commonwealth  ? 

XV.  Whether  it  will  not  be  wisdom  to  look  back  to  the  occa- 
non  of  the  late  bloody  and  unhappy  war,  and  gradually  to  the  pro- 
jecotions  thereof,  and  the  end  that  was  proposed  at  the  beginning ; 
and  when  the  continuance  of  the  medium  conducing  to  that  end 
was  erertcd ;  and  then  to  return  to  the  place  where  passion  capti- 
vated reason,  and  there  to  build  a  happy  government  upon  the 
basb  of  the  true  old  cause,  according  to  the  first  principles  that 
were  owned  by  all  good  people  ? 

XVI.  Whether  it  be  not  the  purest  and  safest  kind  of  free  state, 
In  have  a  free  parliament  elected  annually,  or  twice  a  year,  as  it 
was  before  the  conquest,  and  after  many  years,  without  restraint 
on  the  lArills  of  the  free  people  of  the  nation;  which  parliament 
may  constitute  and  elect  a  senate,  that  shall  act  according,  and 
Sflbjeci  to  the  law  of  the  land,  in  the  interval  of  parliament,  and 
io  to  be  elected  from  year  to  year  by  each  parliament ;  which  par- 
Jiaments,  being  the  free  people  of  England's  representatives,  ought 
not  to  be  restrained,  or  curbed,  by  any  sort  of  court  convention, 
or  council  enjoying  co-ordinate  power,  for  that  will  be  to  abolish 
the  grand  inconvenience  of  one  negative  voice  so  much  brayed 
against,  and  to  set  up  a  monstrous  hydra  of  negatives  (for  great 
care  ought  to  be  taken  to  preserve  unity  in  a  republick,  which 
lieth  most  obnoxious  to  popular  commotions,  and  factions)  [thv 
epidemical  disease  of  this  schismatical  age :]  And  further,  that  such 

may  be  elected  for  representatives  in  parliament  councils,  and 
I9  as  be  wise,  honest,  prudent,  and  religions ;  and  not  fac- 
tious sectaries,  or  such  as  wear  both  law,  equity,  reason,  and  re- 
ligion in  their  scabbards,  and  father  all  their  prodigious  wilful  and 
exorbitant  actions  on  providence? 

XVI I.  Whether  the  army's  declaration,  and  seclusion  of  the 
parliament  in  1653,  were  an  absolute  dissolution  of  that  session  ; 
and,  whether  the  people  making  new  elections  by  virtue  of  O.  P. 
his  writ,  and  also  most  of  the  members  of  the  said  parliament  own- 
iflg  the  said  elections  to  be  legal  by  their  endeavours  to  be  elected, 
and  sitting  by  vertue  of  such  election,  was  a  confirmation  there- 
of; and  moreover,  whether  they  can  be  remitted  to  their  ancient 
right,  by  getting  possession  without  the  concurrence  of  an  an- 
cient remediable  right,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  work  a 
remitter  ? 

XVIII.  Whether  it  consists  with  policy  and  national  prudenca 
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to  keep  such  a  lawless  army  on  foot,  who  are  carried  away  with 
a  whirlwind  or  tempest  of  ambition,  and  walk  antipodes  to  all  set- 
tied  and  peaceable  gorernment,  and  are  ready  instruments  for  any 
insdient  apostate,  or  tyrannical  dictator,  that  will  equal  them  in 
pretences  of  religion  (yet  denying  the  power  thereof)  and,  like 
Pompey,  will  make  it  his  design,  by  secret  engines,  to  cast  the 
state  into  an  absolute  anarchy  and  confusion,  that  the  state  might 
cast  itself  into  his  arms,  in  necessity,  for  a  protection,  and  so  the 
sovereign  power  be  cast  on  him;  who,  probably,  hath  neither  rea. 
son,  nor  law  on  his  side,  save  only  to  make  good  the  saying  of 
Solon,  who,  when  Croesus  shewed  him  his  treasury  of  gold,  said  to 
him:  That,  if  another  came,  that  had  better  iron,  he  would  be 
quickly  master  of  his  gold  ? 

XIX.  Whether  it  be  not  safer,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  pre. 
sent  government  of  this  commonwealth,  and  alt  other  free  states, 
where  due  course  of  law  is  admitted  for  recovery  of  rights,  or  de- 
ciding of  meum  and  tuum,  and  liberty  of  subjects  favoured  (which 
we  have,  with  great  expence  of  blood,  so  long  fought  for)  to  raise 
the  militia  in  each  county,  under  the  command  of  prudent  and  re- 
ligious  men,  that  have  interest  in  their  country,  and  arc  concerned 
in  the  welfare  of  the  common  wealth;  and  not  mere  hirelings,  that 
will  be  apt  to  take  any  impression,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  pub. 
lick  peace,  for  their  own  ])rivate  ends,  and  will  make  their  swords 
patronise  intolerable  rapine  ? 

XX.  Since  the  apostles  call  religion,  our  reasonable  service  to 
God,  insomuch  as  the  very  ceremonies  and  figures  of  the  old  law 
were  full  of  reason  and  signification,  but  more  especially  the  chris- 
tian faith  under  the  gospel,  as  in  all  things,  so  in  this,  deserveth 
to  be  highly  magnified ;  holding  forth  the  golden  mediocrity  in  this 
point,  between  the  law  of  the  heathen  and  the  law  of  Mahomof, 
which  have  embraced  the  two  extreams  (for  the  first  had  no  con. 
Stan t  belief  or  confession,  but  left  altogether  to  the  liberty  of  pro. 
fi*ssors  ;  and  the  last,  on  the  other  side,  interdictcth  all  arguments 
about  the  matter,  and  cnjoincth  unity  in  the  manner  of  the  pro. 
fession  of  religion,  the  one  having  the  very  face  of  error,  the  other 
of  imposture ;  whereas  the  faith  doth  both  admit,  and  reject  dis. 
pntations  and  professions  with  diflcrence)  whether  then  it  be  not 
requisite  to  settle  such  a  religion  in  this  nation,  as  may  consist  with 
the  apostle's  words,  and  such  a  mediocrity,  that  we  he  neither  tied 
on  the  one  hand  to  a  Mahometan  unity  of  accidental  discipline  and 
manner  of  worship,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  be  left  to  a  heathenish 
liberty  both  in  the  articles  and  principles  of  religion,  and  also  in 
the  substantial  matter  of  belief,  and  decent  manner  o(  discipKne 
and  confession,  since  such  boundless  liberty  is  the  mother  of  all 
sects,  heresies,  and  atheism  (nhich  this  age  abounds  with,  though 
Tciled  under  the  specious  garment  of  tender  conscience,  who  are 
enemies  to  all  settled  governuu-nt,  whether  monarchy  or  oligarchy) 
except  their  heretical  opinions  be  favoured,  and  thiMnH'lvrsmountttI 
to  the  zenith  of  preferment,  and  sicrn  of  government,  Hhich  is  hoped 
will  never  be^  though  highly  at  present  endeavoured? 
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Highness  deceased. 
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this  World,  and  the  most  certain  to  that  which  is  to  come  ;  where, 
unto  is  added,  That  Gain  is  great  Godliness;  by  Sir  Arthur 
Uaslerig. 

7.  Verbum  Doloris:  or,  England  in  Mourning:  prophetically 
foretelling  the  Destruction  of  Protectors,  as  likewise  of  the  Suc- 
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Peters,  Master  of  Arts. 

10.  Divided  impera:  The  Art  of  Supplanting  or  Compassing 
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tune  shall  hereafter  make  Secretaries  of  State;  shewing  their  Ne-* 
cessity  of  being  conversant  in  the  Secrets  of  both  Sexes,  most  po. 
lltickly  handled,  and  written  by  Thomas  Scott,  Secretary. 

13.  Hey-te  Tyte:  or,  To-morrow  Morning,  I  foimd  an  Horse- 
shoe; being  an  excellent  Discourse  concerning  Government,  with 
some  sober  and  practical  Expedients,  modestly  proposed,  and  writ- 
ten  by  James  Harrington. 
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Confessor;  wherein  he  made  a  new  and  incredible  IMscovery  of 
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by  Peter  Sterry. 

17.  Superstition  demolbhed  :  or  the  old  Dagon  pulled  down^  and 
remoTcd  from  Westminster,  by  the  Committee  of  Safety. 

18.  A  new  Gag  for  an  old  Goose :  or,  a  Reply  to  James  Har- 
rington's  Oceana,  by  Mr.  Wren. 

19.  Asinus  ad  Lyram  :  or,  a  new  Way  of  Improving  the  Gold- 
finders  Office,  proposed  to  the  Privy-Council,  for  the  case  of  the 
city,  by  a  person  of  a  good  report,  and  one  who  petitions  to  be 
Duke  of  the  Dunghil,  because  he  has  much  insight  into  a  busi- 
ness of  this  nature;  the  first  letters  of  whose  name,  is  Alderman 
Atkins. 

30.  The  Rebels  Catechism,  translated  out  of  the  Scottish  Di- 
rectory,  by  Colonel  Hewson. 

31.  Berecynthius  Heros:  Wherein  it  is  demonstrated,  that  Mr. 
Rowe  is  the  fittest  Orator  for  his  Auditors  extcndeil  cars,  his  Toice 
being  as  low  as  his  rhetorick,  and  both  as  lean  as  his  person. 

3^.  An  Owl  in  an  Ivy-Bush :  or  Gilbert  Millington  in  the 
Chair ;  together  with  the  excellent  Improvement  of  scandalous 
Ministers. 

S3.  A  Curry-Comb  for  a  Cox-Comb  :  or  invisible  John  disco- 
Tcred,  by  Colunel  Overton. 
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EASY  PRESCRIPTION  TO  RECOVER  OUR 

KINGDOM,  CHURCH,  AND  NATION, 

From  their  present  dangerous,  distractivev  destructive  Confusion,  and  worse 

than  Bedlam  Madness ; 

Seriously  recommended  to  all  English  Freemen,  wlio  desire  Peace, 

Safety,  Liberty,  Settlement. 

By  WILLIAM  PRYNNE,  Eiq,  a  Bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Judges  zuc.  30.— Consider  of  it,  take  adTice,  and  speak  your  minds. 

ProT.  zii.  19, 90. — Deceit  is  in  the  heart  of  thera  that  imagine  eril,  but  to  the  counsellors  of 
pace  is  joy.  There  shall  no  eril  happen  to  the  just,  but  the  wicked  shall  be  filled  witli 
mischief. 

Printed  at  London,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Edward  Thomas,  at  the  Adam  and  Eve* 
iu  Liule  iiriuiu,  1659*     Quartu,  containing  twelve  pages. 


THE  ambition,  treachery,  turbulency,  avarice,  and  late  infused 
jesaitical  principles  of  some  swaying;  oiBctMS  in  the  parliament's 
army,  aspiring  after  the  supreme  authority,  government,  and  pub. 
lick  revenues  of  our  three  Icingdoms,  having  so  far  corrupted  their 
judgments,  seared  their  consciences,  depraved  their  wills,  and 
hardened  their  hearts,  as  openly,  frequently  to  violate  all  sacred 
oaths,  vows,  covenants  obligations,  trusts,  commissions,  engage- 
ments to  the  late  king,  his  heirs  and  successors,  the  old  parliament^ 
kingdom,  nation,  for  whose  defence  they  were  originally  raised, 
and  commissioned,  and,  to  their  own  new-created  anti-parliamcn. 
tary  junctos,  conventions,  protectors,  and  conventicles,  which 
they  have  all  successively  subverted,  engrossing  the  sovereign, 
royal,  and  parliatnental  power  into  their  own  hands,  opposing  and 
advancing  themselves  (by  mere  treachery,  perjury,  violence,  and 
other  desperate  ways  of  unrighteousness)  like  that  man  of  sin,  and 
mystery  of  iniquity,  above  all  that  is  worshiped  and  called  God  ; 
making  no  less  than  throe  publick  revolutions  of  our  government,^ 
and  forcibly  dissolving  two  parliaments,  as  they  deemed  them,  of 
their  own  modelling,  convening,  within  si\  months  space,  last 
past;  and  thereby  made  our  formerly  renowned  nations,  the  scorn, 
reproach,  wonder,  derision  of  all  the  world;  themselves  the  mon- 
kters  of  men,  the  shame  of  Christianity,  chivalry  ;  exposed  our 
three  nations  to  the  uttermost  extremity  of  danger  by  new  unpre- 
cedented  ataxies,  divisions,  incroachments  upon  their  hereditary 
rights,  liberties,  properties;  caused  a  total  decay  of  all  sorts  of 
trade,  justice,  legal  proceedings  at  home,  and  occasioned  a  speedy 
much  fcare<l  invasion  from  our  potent  combined  popish  adversaries 
abroad,  when  thus  miserably  distracted,  discontented,  impove- 
rished, and  totally  disabled  to  repulse  them  :  It.  is  high  time  for 
every  publick -spirited  Englishman  in  this  strange,  distracting  con-c 
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fusion  (which  hath  almost  as  much  difided  and  discontented  aTI 
conscientious  officers,  soldiers  in  the  army,  navy,  as  the  people  of 
all  callings,  conditions)  to  contribute  their  bestadtice^  li^all  jatt, 
legal,  hopeful,  speedy  ways,  agreeable  with  the  laws  oi  God  and 
the  land,  and  those  rights,  liberties  of  the  people  (the  defence 
whereof  all  officers,  soldiers  in  the  army,  haTe  so  frequently  and 
constantly  aYowcd  they  were  principally  raised,  and  resolved  to 
defend,  though  they  have,  hitherto,  failed  io  their  promises)  to 
recover  us  ont  of  the  labyrinth  of  our  almost  inextricable  amasing 
confusions,  settle  our  pernicious  distractions,  and  prevent  that  tU 
siblc,  imminent,  universal  desolation  else  likely  to  fall  opon  oor 
church,  state,  nation,  religiun,  beyond  all  possibility  of  escape, 
through  the  army  officers  rash  destructive  counsels,  and  violations 
of  their  trusts,  oaths,  engagements,  both  as  soldiers,  chrifftians,  and 
members  of  the  kingdom. 

The  only  just,  legal,  probable  means  now  left  that  I  can  pre- 
scribe  both  for  our  nation's,  church's,  army's,  present  and  future 
safety  too  (if  they  will  cordially  and  christianly  submit  thereto,  at 
they  ought  in  conscience,  justice,  prudence)  is. 

First,  for  all  ancient  nolMlity  of  the  kingdom  (the  hereditary 
great  council  and  counsellors  of  the  nation  in  all  actual  interreg. 
nums,  and  publick  confusions,  as  our  historians,  recordsi  Him 
books,  and  the  commons  themselves  in  the  long  parliament  resol. 
▼ed,  both  by  custom,  law,  right)  to  assemble  themselves  bj  com- 
mou  consent  at  Westminster,  or  so  many  of  them  at  least,  or  their 
heirs,  if  dead,  who  constantly  adhered  to  the  long  parliament,  aii4 
there  to  issue  out  writs  according  to  the  statute  of  16.  Car.  chap.  1. 
on  the  third  Monday  of  November  next,  under  twelve  or  more  of 
their  hands  and  seals,  for  a  free  and  legal  election  of  knights,  citi- 
zens, burgesses,  barons,  in  every  city,  county,  borough,  port, 
according  to  former  usage,  to  appear  at  the  parliament-honse  in 
Westminster,  the  third  Monday  in  January  next  ensuing,  at  a  par- 
liament then  and  there  to  be  held,  in  such  a  manner  and  form  as 
this  act  prescribes  ;  wherein  such  proposals  and  counsels  may,  bj 
common  consent,  be  pursued,  as  may,  through  God's  blessing, 
soon  restore  our  pristine  peace,  trade,  honour,  wealth,  prosperity, 
felicity,  settlement,  and  *(ccure  us  from  all  future  changes. 

Secondly,  for  all  freeholders  in  every  county  of  the  kingdom, 
at  the  next  county  court  in  November,  to  meet  together,  and 
make  choice  of  the  ablest,  honebtest,  wisest,  stoutest  gentlemen 
for  their  sheriffs,  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  county,  command  th« 
militia,  suppress  all  insurrections,  elect,  return  knights,  citizens, 
burgesses  to  serve  in  parliament,  and  execute  the  oiHcc  of  a  »hc. 
riff;  it  being  their  ancient  legal  right  and  privilege,  by  special 
grants  of  our  kings,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  which  none, 
in  late  or  present  power,  ou^lit  to  incroacli  upon,  or  depriro 
Ihom  of,  and  they  are  all  now  bound  to  exercise  and  maintain  for 
their  own  preservation  and  safety.  Tliij  their  right  i  »hall  dcarl/ 
eiidence  beyond  contradiction: 

First,  by  the  people's  ancient  right  in  Edward  the  Confessor*S . 
ii\n2,  or  before,  in  their  folkmotc  to  chuse  an  heretoke^  a  barooi  * 
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tr  pe^on  of  quality,  in  every  county,  in  nature  of  a  captain,  ivho 
lad  the  power  of  the  county  and  militia  in  every  shire,  ^  Sicut  ct 
vicecQmit€8  proTinciarum  et  comitatuum  elii(i  debent  per  singulos 
comitatos  io  pleno  folkmoto' :  As  sheriffs  of  provinces  and  coun- 
ties  ought  to  be  chosen  in  every  county  ;  as  you  may  read  at  large 
in  Mr.  Larobard's  Archaion,  f.  135,  de  Heretochiis:  in  Sir  Ilcnry 
Spclman*s  Glossarium,  Dux  et  lieretochius,  p.  23^,  348,  349 : 
My  Sovereign  Power  of  Parliaments,  part  ii.  p.  ^4,  ^5  :  Cooke's 
two  Institutes,  p.  174,  175. 

Secondly,  by  Rot.  Claus.  anno  16  Johan.  Reg.  part.  i.  m.  2. 
dorso.  ^  Doroinus  rex  concessit  buronibns  suis,  militibus  &  libcre 
tenentibus  de  Cornubia,  quodhabeant  vicecomitem  de  aliquo  ip- 
sorum  ad  electionem  eorum.  Idem  vero  baroncs,  milites,  ^  Ii. 
bere  teuentes  concesserunt  Willtelmo  Wise,  quod  habeat  bun. 
dredum  de  £stwenclcser  ad  feodi  firmam,  sibi  &  haeredibus  snis 
iniperpetuain,  per  dimidium  marci  argenti,  ad  festum  sancti  Mi- 
chaelis  reddendum.' 

Thirdly,  '  by  Rot.  Pat.  An.  5.  II.  III.  memb.  6  H.  Dei  gratia, 
&c.  archiepiscopis,  episcopis,  comitibus,  baronibus,  militibus, 
libera  tenentibus  &  aliis  omnibus  de  Com.  Cornub.  salutem.  Sci- 
atis  quod  concessimus  vobis  quod  liberam  habratis  clectionem  cli* 
gendi  Tobis  in  vicecomitem  nostrum  unum  de  Com.  Cornub.  Et 
ideo  Tobifi  mandamus  quod  eligatis  trcs  fideles  <&  discretos  de  Com. 
Comnb.  &  illos  nobis  praosentari  fac.  a  pud  London  in  octab. 
claufi  pasche,  &  nos  unum  ex  illis  tribus,  prout  nobis  placuerit, 
vobb  dabimus  ad  vicecomitem.  Et  interim  commisimus  comita- 
tom  iilum  Cornub.  cum  omnibus  illis  quae  ad  nos  pertinent  dl- 
lecto  Sc  fideli  nostro  Reginald  ode  Vallctorta  custodlend.  vobisque 
mandaiDUS  qnatenus  eidcm  Reginald o  usq  :  ad  pra^dictum  term!. 
num  sitis  intendentes  &  respondciites  in  omnibus,  tanquam  vie. 
nottro  &balIivo  no^itro.  Etin  hujus,  &c.  T.  H.  do  Burgo,  &c. 
apod  Westm.  xxvili.  die  Jan.  an.  regni  nostro  quinto.' 
Foorthly,  *  by  Pat.  10.  H.  Hi.  memb.  4.  Rex  archiepiscopis, 
epiicopis,  abbatibus,  prioribus,  comitibus,  baronibus,  militi. 
bos,  libere  tenentibus,  &  omnibus  aliis  de  communibus  Somer« 
set  &  Dor».  salutem.  Sciatis  quod  el^ctioni  quam  fccistis  dc  Will. 
61.  Ucor.  ad  Vic.  nostrum  faciend.  de  (/omitat.  Somerset  &  Dor. 
set  assensom  nostrum  praebuimus.  Et  ideo  vobis  mandamus  quod 
ei  tanquam  Vic.  nostro,  quamdiu  nobis  placuerit,  intendentes 
iitb  &  respondentes.  In  cujus,  kc.  Teste  Rege  apud  Winton. 
ixviL  die  Jan.' 

Fifthly,  by  Mat.  Paris,  Mat.  Westminster,  Daniel,  and  others, 
who  record,  that,  in  the  forty- fifth  year  of  king  Henry  the  Third, 
the  king  placed  new  sheriffs  in  every  county,  displacing  the  sheriffs 
tile  barons  and  people  had  made;  whereupon  the  people,  in  every 
county,  manfully  resisted  the  sheritTs,  and  would  not  obey,  nor 
regard  nor  answer  them  in  any  thing,  whereat  the  king  was  much 
troubled.  Much  less  then  ought  they  now  to  obey  any  sheriffs 
obcmded  on  them  by  the  army-ollQcers,  or  any  other  illegal  usur- 
ftd  power. 
Sixthly^  by  the  statute  of  Articuii  super  Chartas,  An.  28.  E.  I. 
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chap.  8.  the  king  hath  granted  to  his  people,  that  thej  shall  hai 
the  election  ofshcrilfx  in  cvrry  shire,  where  the  shriralty  is  not  < 
fee,  if  they  will.  And,  chap.  13.  forasmuch  as  the  king  hat 
granted  the  election  of  sheritfs  to  the  commons  of  the  shire,  tf) 
king  willeth,  that  they  shall  chase  such  sheriiTs  as  shall  not  charjg 
them,  and  that  they  shail  not  put  in  any  officer  for  rewards  c 
bribes:  And  that  they  shall  not  lodge  too  often  in  one  place,  Ac 
with  poor  persons,  nor  with  men  of  religion.  By  which  tCa1ill4 
(being  but  confirmations  of  the  people^s  former  rights  by  custooi 
or  kings  grants,  on  which  some  of  them  incroached,  which  wi 
the  occasion  of  these  acts)  all  counties  used  to  eTect  th:cir  sherifl 
And  if  they  elected  any  mean  or  unfitting  person,  a»  thej  somi 
times  did,  he  then  comraandtd  them  by  his  writs  to  cfause  anothei 
who  was  (it  to  discharge  that  office ;  witness  this  memorable  recoi 
ensuing: 

CI.  3!  K.  I.  m.  13  dorse.  ^  Rex  coronatoribus  &  toti  cominf 
^  nitati  Comitatuiim  Salop.  &  Stafford,  salutem.  Cum  nuper  pi 
^  commiini  utilitate  regni  nostri  inter  alia  concesserimus  popul 
*■  ejusdem  rogni,  quod  habeat  si  Yoluerit  electionem  tic  in  singal 

<  comitatibus  dicti  n'gni  cum  opus  fuerit  vicecom.  praedict.  in  el 
^  dcm,  ubi  videlicet  vicecomes  de  feodo  non  existit  Ac  Ricardi 
^  de  Ilarlegh,  per  to»  in  tic.  comitatuum  prardictorom  n  iper  elc< 
^  tus,  ad  officium  illud  faciendum  minus  sutlicieus  est,  si^ut  ex  te 

<  timonio  fide  digno  accopimus :  V^obis  mandamus  quod  aliquem  qi 
^  melius  sciat  &  possit  officio  Tic.  dictorum  comitatuum  intendcre  • 
^  utilior  fuerit  ad  idem  officium  exoqiiendum  in  ?ic.  eorundem  com 
^  tatuum  pro  Yobis,  si  volueritis,  eiigatis,  &  ipsum  sicelectum  pi 
^  aliquem  Irgalem  &  circumspectum  hominem  ex  parte  Testra  cui 
'  literis  Trstris  putentibus  sub  sigillissex  de  discretioribus  &  probic 
^  ribus  mil.  eorundem  omitatunm  Thess.  &  baronib.  nostris  d 
^  Scaccario  in  crastino  Saiicti  Michaelis  prox.  futuri  sine  dilation 
^  pncsentetis,  ut  ipse  tunc  ibidem  praestito  sicut  moris  est  sacn 
*'  mcnto,  oxfunc  ca  faciat  Sc  ezerceat,  quae  ad  officium  Ticecomit 
**  pertinent  in  com.  pra^dictis.  Et  habeat  is  iti  tunc  hoc  breTC 
^  Scituri,  (iuod  si  talem  per.vos  eloctum  modo  prxdicto  non  pra 
'  scutaTrritis  coram  prjpfatis  Thess.  &  baronibus  nostris  in  crastin 
^  pra^dicto,  prardicti  Thrs  .  8c  baroncs  cztunc  nobis  de  alio  Vicecc 
^  mite  Tobis  prsfirienilo  in  defccta  Tcstri  proTidcbunt.*  Teste  Re| 
apud  Sarum.  16.  dii*  April. 

Eighthly,  by  Clans.  I^>  E.  III.  pars 2.  m.  15.  Claus.  13  E.III 
pars  3.  dorsl  IC.  CI.  1)  E.  111.  pars  9.  m.  3.  ^  l>e  Vicecomitibi 
Eligendis  per  totaru  Aiit;liam;*  wherein  are  scTcral  writ&  issued 
authorising  a!id  couimaiiding  the  people,  to  elect  their  ^he^il^s,  i 
ercry  county,  throughout  England  ;  with  other  records,  to  the  lik 
effect,  over  tedious  to  recite  at  largt*. 

Ninthly,  by  Mr.  Lambard*8  Archaion,  f.  135.  and  Sir  Edwar 
Cook^s  t%vo  In^titutis  on  .Magna  Charta,  p.  174,  175,  558,  55S) 
666,  who  resolve:  i'hat  !»hi*ritfs,  in  ancii>nr  times,  were^  an 
ought  to  be  chosen  Ity  the  freeholders  of  the  county,  in  th 
county^court,  as  conservators  of  the  peace,  coronen,  Terdereri 
constables,  petty  constables,  were  then,  and  since  elected  likewii 
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by  the  people;  as  well  by  the  king*s  writs,  as  without  them,  in 
cases  of  necessity. 

Teothly,  by  the  constant  custom  of  all  corporations,  which  are 
counties  within  themselves,  having  power,  annually,  to  chuse  she- 
riffs only  by  the  king^s  charters,  without  any  special  writ;  as  Lon« 
don,  Bristol,  Gloucester,  York,  CantiTbiiry,  Coventry,  &c.  uso 
to  do,  therefore  every  county  in  England  and  Wales  may  do  the 
like  without  any  special  writ»,  bfilig  a  necessary,  annual,  ancient 
standing  oiFice,  especially,  in  these  cont'itsi'd  times,  when  none 
have  any  leti^al  authority  to  issue  out  writs  or  commis!>ions,  to  elect 
or  swear  shi^ritrs,  by  vertue  of  the  premised  statutes:  And  the 
tnny  officers,  with  other  self-created  usnrj^ing  powers,  may  as 
Uh fully  obtrude  mayors,  sheriil's,  and  other  oilicers,  on  every 
corporation  of  England,  without  their  election,  and  deprive  them 
of  their  freedom  to  elect  them;  as  thrust  sheriHs,  justices  of  thu 
peace,  coroners,  or  other  eli^^ible  otlicers  upon  counties,  and  rob 
tJiem  of  this  their  just,  ancient  ri;;ht  and  privil -g^,  now  strenu- 
ously, to  be  reviTed,  asserted  for  their  common  safety  against  all 
bcroachnienis  thereon.  The  statute  of  \V'e;>tminster,  1  chap.  5, 
enacting,  declaring,  that,  all  elections  ou;;ht  to  be  free,  and  not 
disturbed  by  force  of  arms,  under  great  forfeitures,  by  no  great 
Ben,  nor  oiher-. 

Thirdly,  let  all  counties,  cities,  boroughs,  ports,  make  choice 
of  the  wisest,  ablest,  stoutest,  discreetest  persons,  such  as  are  best 
effected  to  peace,  settlement,  and  the  nation's  publick  interest,  for 
tbcir  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  not  of  raw,  unexperienced, 
tiiDorouK,  or  timeservinj:;,  unstable,  seli'-sceking,  turbulent  men. 

Fourthly,  let  all  counties,  cities,  noblemen,  genlUmon,  yeo- 
men, clergymen,  and  freemen  of  the  nation  unanimously  resolve, 
to  obey  no  new,  illegal,  tyrannical,  upstart  powers,  oiBcors,  con- 
venticles, committees  or  councils  of  men  whatsoever,  forcibly  ob- 
truded  on  them;  nor  to  execute  any  of  their  orders  or  commands; 
bot  only  to  obi-y  such  hgal  ofTicers,  as  themselves  shall  K>ga!ly 
dect,  or  a  free  ])arliament  duly  elected  by  them ;  nor  pay  any 
l3fi^,  customs,  imposts,  excises,  contributions  wliutsoever,  to  any 
oScers,  soldiers,  collectors,  but  such  as  shall  bi*  imposed  by  com- 
mon coniicnt,  in  a  free  and  lawful  parliamtnt,  it  bein^  t.'ieir  ancient 
Mrth-right  (for  defenc  whereof,  the  army  was  first  raided)  ralnicd 
Dot  only  by  sundry  ancint  statutes  and  ihe  late  petition  of  rigiit, 
bat  several  acts,  votes,  declarations,  ju:l>;ments,  the  last  long  par- 
liament of  king  Charles,  aeUnowled^^ed  in  the  instrument  of  go- 
vernment itself,  the  late  petition  and  advice,  the  army's  own  for- 
mer declarations,  and  the  late  dissolvi^cl  junto,  in  titeir  very  last 
knack,  of  the  twelfth  of  this  instant  October,  their  plea  and  pa- 
p,Ts  since. 

Fifthly,  if  any  officers,  and  soldiers  of  the  army,  out  of  faction, 
ladiition,  s.  If-ends,  or  Jesuitical  seduction,  shall  obstinately,  trai- 
tm>usly,  maliciously,  or  tyrannically  oppose  the  people  in  their 
dectioiis  of  sherids,  knights,  citizens,  burgesses,  or  levy  any 
tiics,  excises  upon  them  by  armed  violence,  contrary  to  all  their 
btm&r  forfeited^  now  expired  commissions,  declaratiuus,  engage* 
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mcnts;  let  them  then  unanimously  declare  and  proceed  against 
them,  as  professed  publick  enemies,  Iraytors  to  their  native  coan- 
trj;  who  by  their  former  and  late  treacheries,  rebellions,  and  un- 
warrantable proceedings  against  all  their  superiors,  transcending 
all  precedent;  in  profane  or  sacred  stories,  have  actually  in  law, 
justice,  forfeited  not  only  all  their  commissions,  commands,  and 
arrears  of  pay,  but  all  their  very  lives,  lands,  estates;  and  that 
our  whole  three  nations,  by  their  solemn  league  and  covenant,  for 
their  own  future  preservation,  arc  obliged  to  bring  them  to  publick 
justice,  as  themselves  have  proceeded  against  hundreds,  nay,  thoa* 
sands  of  other  delinquents,  not  half  so  criminal  as  themselves ;  and, 
thereupon,  intreat  all  other  olficers,  soldiers  in  the  army,  who  have 
any  fear  of  God,  or  love  to  themselves,  their  posterities,  or  na. 
tive  country,  remaining  in  their  breasts,  as  Moses  did  the  congre- 
gation of  Israel,  in  the  rebellion  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram, 
who  mutinied  the  people  against  him  and  Aaron,  Numb  xvi. 
*'  Depart,  I  pray  ye,  from  the  tents  of  these  uicked  men,  and  *' 
touch  nothing  of  theirs,  lest  ye  be  consumed  in  all  (heir  sins.  So 
they  gat  up  from  the  tabernudo  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram 
on  every  side."  And  as  many  oi!icer<,  soldiers,  as  shall,  there*  ^ 
npon,  desert  the  tents  of  their  rebellious  commanders,  and  contri* 
bute  their  assistance  for  the  speedy  calling,  and  safe  fitting  of  a 
free,  lawful  parliament,  without  any  future  mutinies,  to  interrupt  * 
or  dissolve  it,  when  convened  according  to  the  premised  statute  of 
16  Car.  chap.  1.  let  them  be  assured  of  their  full  arrears,  and  ' 
of  indemnity  for  what  is  past,  which  none  else  but  a  free  and 
lawful  parliament  can  grant  them,  all  other  indemnities  being  void 
in  law.  And,  if  this  will  not  satisfy,  let  them  beware,  lest  die 
earth  cleave  asunder,  that  is  under  them,  and  then  open  hermonth^ 
and  swallow  them  up  alive,  with  their  houses,  men,  goods,  and 
all  appertaining  to  them,  and  they  perish  from  among  the  congre. 
gation,  as  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  with  their  families  and 
adherents  did,  by  this  or  some  other  exemplary  judgments,  and  a 
universal  insurrection  of  our  three  u hole  discontented,  oppressed^ 
ruined  nations  against  them,  which  they  nay  justly  fear  and  ex- 
pect, if  tUcy  biTieve  there  is  a  right-. ou^  (Joil,  that  judgcth  in  the 
earth,  a  f^ord  of  ifosts  able  to  scatter.  pu:ii>h,  execute  vengeance' 
on  them  here,  and  cast  them  into  hcil  for  ever  hereafter,  for  their 
manifold,  unlamcnted,  reiterated,  transcendent  rebellions ;  or  re« 
pute  these  texts  canonical,  which  I  shall  recommend  to  their  .cad. 
dest  meditations :  Prov.  xxi\.  10.  *"  He,  that  being  often  reproved 
hardeneth  his  neck,  shall  suddenly  be  de:>troyed«  and  that  withoot 
remedy;*'  As  the  late  anti. parliamentary  junctos  and  protectors 
have  been.  Prov.  xi.  *i  I .  "  Though  hand  go  in  hand,  yet  the  wkkcd 
shall  not  go  unpunished."  i^al.  ixviii.  ^21.  ^^  (iod  bhall  wouit  the 
head  of  his  enemies,  and  the  hairy  scalp  of  such  a  one  as  gocth  on 
still  in  his  trespasses.*'  Ezek.  xxiv.  N.  ^*'  I  the  Lord  have  spoken 
it,  it  shall  come  to  ])as'^,  1  will  do  it;  1  will  not  go  back,  neither  ^ 
will  i  spare,  neither  will  I  repent ;  but  according  to  thy  waj«,  and 
according  tothydjin(;s  I  will  recompense,  and  they  shall  judge  thee^ 
•aith  the  Lord."    Col.  iii.  ^5.  ''  He  that  doth  wrong  tkaJI  reodve 
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aeeording  to  the  wrong  done,  and  there  is  no  respect  of  persons 
with  God;*'  who  can,  in  a  moment,  as  easily  destroy  an  whole 
ami  J,  and  great  host  of  men  (as  he  did  *  Sennacherib's,  Jerobo- 
aai's,-  and  other  armies)  as  any  one  single  person. 

:  October  the  last,  1669,  the  day  of  king-condemning  John  Brad. 
Shaw*!  death',  and  translation  to  his  proper  place,  and  arraignment, 
ia  the  highest  court  of  justice. 


LET  ME  SPEAK  TOO : 

OR, 

ELEVEN  QUERIES, 

UUMBM.V  PROPOSED  TO  TOE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  AnUTj  CONCERNINQ 
THE  LATE  ALTERATION  OF  GOFERNMENT0 

bat  testnnonj  amongst  men,  both  Greeks  and  Baitariant,  which  no  time  will  abolish,  is 
which,  by  oath,  caUeth  the  Gods  to  be  SureUes  of  their  cotenanU.  PROCOPI  US. 

Fkal.  zv.  4.-*Having  sworn  to  his  own  hurt,  he  changeth  not. 
Let  yoar  moderation  be  Inown  to  all  men,  for  the  Lord  is  at  hand* 

London:  Printed  1650.'    Quarto,  containing  eight  pages. 


GE1fTiEME?r, 

AS  It  pleased  the  Lord  of  Hosts  to  conduct  yon  through  many  difficultici' 
k'tkerto,  with  whom  to  this  time  I  have  kept  pace,  and  wherein  I  cannot  ac» 
card,  1  hmnbly  with  all  affection  propose  my  icruples,  being  willing  to  be  deli- 
▼ered  from  any  error,  and  misappreliension  in  any  kind,  and  that,  which  Is  given 
with  tiK  rigbt4iand;  will  not,  I  hope,  be  taken  with  the  left:  And  let  me  ac- 
f«nttt  you,  it  is  ndt  private  interest,  or  worldly  gain,  is  any  ground  at  all  to  in* 
diaeiDe  to  query;  for  I  was  never  no  courtier,  nor  received  any  benefit  by  it, 
nor  was  ever  like  to  do,  nor  ever  received  the  least  personal  injury  from  tlie  long 
pariiament. 

Tlierefore,  as  they  are  the  naked  and  plain  result  of  an  unbiassed  mind,  I  hope 
yoQ  will  the  rather  bear  with  them  and  me ;  I  know  some  amongst  you,  which, 
I  am  sorry  to  see,  take  all  ill,  and  resent  nothing  to  be  reason,  but  that  which 
comports  with  their  own  humours;  as  for  them,  I  am  in  little  hope,  either  to  re» 
cri ve  or  g':  ve  sat  isfar ti on. 

This  only  I  would  farther  say,  that  the  former  blessings  of  God,  and  his  mercy 
■ato  yoo,  is  no  argument  at  all,  that  he  will  ever  continue  the  same,  but  will,  at 
helutth  done  to  other  i>eople,  more  highly  declare  himself  against  you,  in  aise  you 
fake  sanctuary  at  unrighteous  ways  and  courses,  and  what  are  not  justifiable  be* 
fore  Ood  and  men :  You  have  I  loved  above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  1  there- 
fore w'il  paoish  you  for  your  iniquity.  I  do  not  know  any  one  action,  that  ever 
broaght  yniir  principles  into  suspicion,  and  that  you  bear  not  the  same  good-will 
to  righteous  and  just  proceed'ngs,  as  this  last  of  dethroning  his  Highness  without 
asy  re<uon  or  cause  given,  at  least  worthy  siicb  severity:  All  that  I  have  further 
to  say  is,  that,  if  you  have  done  well,  and  liave  tlie  testimony  of  a  good  conscU 
eoce,  the  Lord  establish yett';  if  not,  God  give  yon  repentance,  and  midte  rcfti- 
tatioo. 

•  ft  ^ngs,  xiii.  SS.    9  Chron.  zitt.  10, 17* 
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QUEUT  1. 

'17[7nETHER  there  be  any  power  or  authoritj  by  kings  or  pro- 
tectors, with  parliament  or  parliaments  alone,  or  a  free  sfat« 
so  called  ;  and  what  other  goTernment  soever  be  morejiir^  ddvimo^ 
than  another  ?  And  the  reason  of  this  query  is  thb :  Because  no 
one  government,  but  hath  been  as  beneficial  a  gOTernmcnt  to  the 
people  as  the  other:  And  there  is  nothing  in  any  new-devised  way 
of  rotation,  which,  in  itself,  is  seemingly  rational,  but  whether 
other  governments,  are  not  every  way  as  rational,  and  freer  from 
inconveniences  in  the  practice  of  it,  than  the  other,  aDdfarmore^ 
if  well  considered  ? 

2.  Whether  the  late  protector  was  not  proclaimed,  as  protector 
and  supreme  magistrate,  by  the  commanders  in  chief  of  the  army, 
in  the  greatest  solemnity  imaginable  ;  first,  at  the  Exchange  in 
London,  Westminster,  and,  afterwards  throughout  England,  Scot, 
land,  and  Ireland,  with  the  greatest  testimonies  of  the  soldiers 
good- will  and  liking,  and  of  the  people's  reception  and  entertain^ 
went  with  a  nemine  conirculkcjiic  / 

3.  Whether  the  oilTicers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  afterwards, 
upon  more  serious  deliberation,  did  not  generally  address  them* 
selves  unto  the  protector  as  supreme  magistrate,  and  so  didfurthec 
thereby  oblige  themselves,  and,  by  such  a  kind  of  transaction,  sub« 
jected  themselves  by  way  of  the  most  solemn  engagements  unto  him^ 
as  supreme  magistrate? 

4.  Whether  the  people,  from  all  quarters  of  the  nation,  did  not, 
after  the  most  solemn  manner,  address  themselves  likewise  unto 
him,  with  the  mo.st  cordial,  zealous,  and  patheticiil  expressions, 
that  it  was  possible,  for  a  poor  ])eople,  tired  out  with  war  and 
blood,  to  utter:  thinking  with  them>cUes,  that  now  they  were  ar- 
rived at  the  fair  haven  of  peace  and  Sd^i^Xyt  And,  withal,  let  this 
be  considered  also,  that  if  an  agreement  of  the  people,  so  much 
talked  of  by  some,  be  that  which  would  be  as  a  fundamental  basis 
for  a  government  io  be  scttL-i:  upon;  then,  lo  here  it  is.  i  think 
it  may  be  said,  without  the  lea>t  kind  of  presumption,  that  no 
prince,  or  king  of  England,  or  any  other  government,  since  this 
was  a  land,  had  a  greater  testimony,  and  witness,  and  agreement 
of  the  people,  jboth  religious  a-.ul  others,  than  this  protector  hath, 
having  about  four  or  tiic-hundred. thousand  hand>,  and  twice  as 
many  hearts  besides  ? 

5.  Whether  he  was  not  acknowledged  and  recognised  by  the 
freest  parliament  ciiosen  many  years,  a**  supreme  magistrate? 

6.  Whether  the  Lord  Fleetwood,  Desborotigh,  Lambert,  Bury, 
Ilewson,  Cooper,  &c.  did  not  swear  to  be  true  to  him  as  protec* 
tor  when  they  sat  in  piirliament;  and  how  hateful  to  (lod  and  men, 
yea,  to  the  very  heathens  have  such  things  been  ?  Ezek.  xrii.  !:£, 
13,  14,  15,  speaking  of  the  faith  that  the  Hebrew  kings  had  given 
to  the  Habylonians,  ^^  Shall  he  prosper,  shall  he  escape  that  docth 
such  tilings?  Or,  shall  he  escape  that  breaks  the  covenant,  and  be 
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deJircred?"  Verse  16,  "  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  surely 
io  the  place  where *the  king  dwelleth  that  made  him  king,  whose 
oath  hedespbelb,  and  whose  covenant  he  brake,  even  with  him  in 
the  midst  of  Babylon  he  shall  die.''  Verse  18,  ^^  Seeing  he 
despiseth  the  oath,  by  breaking  the  covenant  (when,  lo,  he  had 
given  his  hand)  and  hath  done  all   these  things,    he  shall  not 


>» 


JPhilo.  An  oath  is  God's  testimony  of  a  thing  in  question? 

ulusiin.  He  that  swears  by  a  stone,  if  he  swear  falsly,  is  per. 
jorc'd;  and  afterwards  saith,  The  stone  heareth  not  thy  words,  but 
God  pnnishes  thy  fraud. 

7.  Whether  the  late  protector,  for  so  it  seems  ho  must  be  called, 
crer  gave  any  reason  or  ground  at  all,  for  these  gentlemen  to  de« 
throne  him,  and  to  protest  against  him  and  his  government?  I 
coald  wish,  and  many  thousands  more,  the  reasons  might  be  seen, 
for  nothing  hath  passed  or  been  observed  by  diligent  observers 
and  partners  with  you  in  the  same  cause,  that  might  render  him 
unlovely  or  unacceptable  to  any  person  whatsoever.  However,  if 
there  be  any  grounds  or  considerations,  that  might  induce  the  army 
to  SQch  a  grand  tran.^action  as  this;  first,  to  reject  and  slight  him, 
and  then  to  give  reasons,  if  there  be  any,  is  to  hang  a  man  first, 
and  to  try  him  afterwards? 

8.  Bat,  if  there  be  no  substantial  grounds,  as  it  is  presumed, 
there  none  can  be,  even  as  little  as  you  may  blame  the  sun  for  run- 
ning his  course,  so  harmless  hath  he  been :  Whether  then  there 
hath  bjcen,  in  any  age.  more  un faith  fulness  in  justice,  greater  co- 
venant-breakers, persons  so  rebellious,  men  that  have  rendered 
the  blessed  gospel  of  Christ  and  professors  thereof  more  uncomely, 
than  thU  generation  hath  done;  let  the  world  judge,  for,  indeed, 
they  have  already  given  their  Ycrdict  in  the  case,  which  is  more 
the  pity. 

9.  Whether  your  invitation  of  the  long-parliament,  to  return  to 
their  trust,  be  not  a  transparent  figment?  Who  trusfed  them  ? 
The  people*  But  the  people  since  have  delivered  their  trust  else. 
where;  for,  when  the  late  protectors  did  send  out  writs,  the  peo- 
ple might  have  staid  at  home,  there  were  none  forced  to  chuse,  but 
freely  they  have  elected  others:  And,  if  so  be  the  free  choice  and 
Hcction  of  the  people  make  a  parliament,  and  they  are  also  free  to 
cbusc,  as  often  the  providence  of  God  t^hall  put  opportunity  into 
their  hands,  then  it  is  ver^*  doubtful  whether  this  be  any  other  thing 
than  only  a  parliament  so  called,  the  people  having  freely  declared 
them<;elve«  otherwise. 

Ohj,  But  if  it  be  objected,  that  these  gentlemen,  with  others, 
nade  a  not^  in  the  long-parliament,  that  they  should  not  be  dis- 
lelved,  nor  disturbed,  until  they  themselves  pleased  or  saw  cause. 

Ams,  it  is  a  good  way  of  arguing  if  it  would  serve,  for  if  ten  or 
Bore  lords,  or  great  men,  should  chuse  stewards  and  trustees  to 
nanagc  their  estates  for  the  best  advantage,  as  usually  they  do ; 
and,  after  they  felt  and  tasted  the  sweets  of  their  trust,  they  should 
cater  into  a  combination,  and  resolve  and  agree  amongst  them* 
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seWes,  that  now,  haTing  the  sole  disposal  of  thetr  loi^i  eihdeSf 
that  they  would  not  be  put  out  of  their  stewardship,  until  the/ 
theinselres  pleased:  Do  you  think  that  they  that  did  thus  tmtt 
tiiese  good  stewards  were  obliged  by  their  stewards  reiolatio*? 
Doubtless,  no:  But  if,  at  any  time  afterwards,  their  lords  should 
appoint  other  stewards,  doubtless,  they  ought  to  officiate,  tmd  die 
others  to  shift  for  themselves,  eicept  they  liked  to  entertain  theu 
the  second  time;  and,  whether  this  be  not  the  present  case  in 
liand,  and  these  as  much  a  parliament  as  the  other  stewards,  is 
the  query. 

10.  Whether  this  parliament,  if  it  needs  must  be  so  called,  with 
scTcnty  more  gentlemen  for  a  senate,  be  not  like  to  infringe  the 
people's  rights,  and  give  less  satisfaction,  than  one  single  person 
with  a  parliament?  The  tirst  reason  is,  this  parliament  of  fiftj 
or  sixty,  or  th.  rcabouts,  and  scTcnty  more  besides,  have  erery  one 
of  them  a  long  train  ;  there  is  nc?cr  a  one  but  is  a  file-leader,  that 
i<>,  huth,  at  least,  six  or  ten  at  his  heels,  to  be  provided  for  one 
way  or  other;  and  all  hungry  as  hawks,  ready  to  catch  at  any 
thing,  and  nothing  will  serve  but  the  blood  of  the  |)eople,  forthejr 
must  be  fid  with  something. 

%  Reason.  It  is  against  the  standing  rules  of  reason,  the  pro. 
fessed  priiieiples  of  the  army,  f«ir  any  power  or  authority  to  hwve 
the  militia,  and  the  command  of  the  peopled  purses,  which  thb 
parliament,  or  people,  hath,  which  is  both  destructive  and  perni- 
cious; though  the  command  of  the  people's  purse  was  never  desired 
or  practised  by  a  single  person  ;  and,  whether  a  government,  set* 
tied  by  parliament,  under  one  head,  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  go- 
vernment so  made  b^  parliament,  be  not  more  plea««ing  and  rational 
than  to  have  a  body  consisting  of  so  many  heads,  which  is  monster* 
like?  The  people,  generally,  doubtless,  had  rather  have  their  laws 
executed  by  one  person,  which  they  love  and  honour,  than  to  have 
a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  equal,  or  worse  than  them- 
selves, to  domineer  over  them,  as  it  is  too  apparent  they  wcr<s 
accustomed  to  do:  Besides,  you  will  find,  in  ca»e  of  any  exor- 
bitancy in  a  government,  that  one  for  his  trust  is  sooner  dealcd 
with  than  many. 

1 1.  Whether  the  good  old  cause,  so  much  talked  of,  be  not  ge« 
ncrally  mistaken?  For  what  is  this  cause  so  much  magnified,  but 
that  which  you  have  possessed  and  enjoyed  as  free  in  this  protec- 
tor*s  time,  as  in  the  long-parliament;  nay,  and  more  also  by  far? 
Now  let  us  first  enquire  what  it  is :  if  first  the  basis  of  all  our  fierce 
and  fiery  contests  with  all  sorts,  as  well  the  pulling  out  the  long. 
parliament  themselves,  as  against  the  king  and  bishops,  was  not 
for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  for  a  toleration  of  men  of  ditfereiit 
minds  in  (lod^s  worship  and  service:  Let  every  man  examine  the 
thnes,  the  army*s  declarations,  and  the  course  of  things  every  year 
since  the  first  beginning,  and  )ou  will  find  the  kindle-coal  of  all 
differences  was  in  this,  that  sometimes  prelacy,  and  then  presby. 
tery,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  had  an  itch  to  :}e  beatin;:  their 
felluw^serrants ;  and^  to  ward  the  dint  of  their  blow,  prcscotljr 
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still  betook  oarselres  io  our  arms;  if  jon  will  say  tfic  liberties 
of  the  people  was  a  part  and  a  principal  one  too :  It  is  true  it  was, 
I  believe,  not  only  pretended,  but  intended  also:  But  the  people 
«re  the  most  proper  judges ;  he,  that  is  beaten,  is  best  able  to  judge 
of  the  blows;  and  he  that  is  diseased  of  the  gout,  or  the  like,  he 
is  most  sensible  of  the  ease,  when  he  hath  it;  so  the  people,  if  their 
▼erdict  may  pass,  whether  the  executive  power  in  this  j)rotcctor, 
or  in  committees  of  parliament,  be  best;  it  is  too  apparent,  if  the 
people,  whose  servants  these  gentlemen  pretend  to  be,  might  speak 
and  be  heard,  they  would  neither  give  them  meat,  drink,  nor  lodg^ 
ing  for  their  work,  but  would  be  as  bad  as  a  high  court  of  jus- 
tice I  fear. 
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See  Vol.  I.  p.  20. 

AWAKE  O  ENGLAND: 

OR, 

THE  PEOPLE'S  INVITATION  TO  KLNG  CHARLES. 

Being  a  Recital  of  the  Ruins  ovcr-runninf»  the  People  and  ilieip  Trades  • 
With  ao  opportune  Advice  to  return  U)  Oliedience  of  their  Kings, 

under  whom  they  ever  flourished. 

Navita  de  vcnlis,  de  tauris  narrat  arator; 
Enamerat  miles  vuloera ;  pastor  ovcb. 

^  LH  mariners  observe  the  windi,  and  painful  ploao;lunen  till  their  jj^oonds ; 
^  Let  honest  shepherds  teed  their  flocks,  whilst  suld lens  glory  io  their  woundv.'* 

And  so  God  save  all  vi  ho  cry,  GOD  SA  VK  THE  KING, 

London :  Printed  for  Charles  Prince,  and  arc  io  be  sold  at  the  east  end  of  St 

Paul's.     MDCLX. 

WE  plebeians  assuming  the  name,  not  of  a  housc^  but  of  a 
kingdom  of  commons,  having,  fur  twenty  years,  stood 
faarfnlly  staring  (like  our  innocent  sheep  at  the  barking  and  hovrU 
ing  of  dogs  and  wolves)  not  daring  to  tune  our  pipes  of  pastime, 
which  to  us  and  them  were  much  more  acceptable  musick  than  the 
sbriekiog  trumpets  and  affrighting  drums,  that,  like  thunder,  warn 
as  to  our  cottages,  as  in  prcrention  of  a  storm. 

We,  who  have  been  robbed  of  that  rich  treasure,  our  liberty, 
and  of  that  honest  freedom,  whereby  we  drew  our  wholesome 
coantry  air  with  safety,  more  natural  to  us  than  parliamentary 
pills  or  military  lances,  even  we  also  find  ourselves  to  be  in  the 
condition  of  our  poor  rustick  neighbour,  who  hearing  herself 
abused,  and  in  danger  to  be  ruined  by  her  knavish  and  corrupted 
Uwjer,  cried  out  to  the  judge,  that,  in  bearing  ten  children,  she 
felt  not  so  much  pain  as  at  that  time  she  did  to  hold  her  peace, 
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whilst  ih«  was  wrongfully  divested  of  her  lirelihood;  therefore,  oar 
silence  breaks  forth. 

Bat  onr  case  is  far  worse,  for  ours  is  already  gone,  crcn  all  the 
substance  that  we  had ;  and  being  much  against  our  will  wasted 
(not,  like  prodigals,  upon  harlots,  who,  nevertheless,  would  have 
shewed  some  remorse  towards  them  they  had  ruined).  Our  lot  is 
rather  like  theirs,  who,  having  fallen  into  the  merciless  hands  of 
thieyes  and  py rates,  are  left  wounded  and  stripped,  yet  n  t  at  all 
regarded  by  our  hard-hearted  landlords,  or  by  our  Icech-likc  law. 
yers,  nor  yet  by  our  uncharitable  clergy,  who  load  us  with  duty 
to  death,  and  for  example  are  the  first  that  fly  from  the  trial. 

Even  we  plebeians,  bchf)Iding  ourselves  to  be  the  moral  of  that 
emblem  which  presents  the  prelate  praying  for  all,  and  the  lawyer 
pleading  for  all,  and  the  soldier  fighting  for  all,  and  the  Country- 
man feeding  all,  have  sadly  found  that  mo  only,  the  despised  pea* 
sanfs,  have  dearly  paid  for  all;  therefore  (if  losers  have  leave  to 
speak)  let  no  man  censure  us,  if  we,  being  brought  to  the  hog^s 
ordinary,  to  beg  the  husks  of  them  who  devoured  tiic  kernels  and 
■ubstanco  of  our  food,  be  yet  denied  that  relief;  that  we,  remem- 
bering when  we  bore  obedience  to  our  pious  princes,  and  enjoyed 
a  heavenly  leather  who  provided  for  us,  do  ntiw  return  to  him  and 
to  our  gracious  king,  his  lawful  deputy,  and,  m  ith  unfeigned  re* 
IHMittnce  and  humility,  cry  out,  saying,  ''  O  heavenly  Father,  O 
rarthlv  divine  Sovereign,  we,  even  wc,  have  sinned  and  rebelled 
against  heaven  and  against  thee,  and  arc  no  more  worthy  to  be 
railed  thy  sons;  make  us  yet  thy  servants,  O  God,  and  O  King, 
(hat  &o,  our  timely  repentance  finding  thy  gracious  pardon,  wcmay 
become  thv  sous  ajjain.'' 

Wo  now  Ivhold  ourselves  to  be  as  the  brutes  in  the  wilderness, 
and  hoping  our  lions,  who  by  thuir  power,  and  by  the  subtlety  of 
their  fox-like  adjutants,  h^ve  made  themselves  boa>tial  kings  over 
us^  wouUK  indeed,  relieve  and  feetl  u>  according  to  their  promiM^ 
and  our  want«,  do,  on  the  contrary,  tin  J  and  L\U  that^  in>tead 
t>f  help,  our  hunger  is  iucnusixl;  instead  of  the  liberty  which  they 
prt^claimod,  we  languish  in  I'tisons,  so  th,i!  for  the  ^howcrs  of  joy 
(after  whieh  ve  have  lon^:  i:,ijR\n  onr  hoarts  are  l;Iitd  with  hcavi. 
iiess,  and  our  tt^n^^nes  utter  onh  lamentaitons. 

The  oil  and  hone\,  prori>evl  us  by  Oliver,  i>  t*.:rnc*d  into  gill 
and  hittomess  ;  Lambert's  free  qe.arteiiugs  ha^e  UekvM  up  the  little 
that  wa«  let't  in  our  crusks  ;  l.a\\5oa  hath  lot  th.*  ht»nour  of  our 
K<^as  :  and  we  who  Kate  so  lonj*  feared  and  discUi.r.ed,  and  cor^ 
the  1^1  i«:^,  are  now  fonwl  and  j^lad  to  lly  to  a  n^uuk  for  safe- 
^nani,  who!iK  n;xertKt*u>v,  we  worthily  fcic*> ;  >*e  wors-hip  him 
wUh  our  Kvljo*,  ami  endow  hi;^i  w,^^  our  oxvn  •..li  oihors  worldlv 
Modv,  \i>a,  wcwiiUn^U  ^**uM  o:H>wse  hira  4'>,v  lUu  :v';  disorder 
foHwil  hini  to  marr\  k4ni»l»»::^>;  howe\er,  we  ^>i  ,  :  *.t  «.:r  hr«;  ai 
«^«r  Josoj'h,  f*T  his  W!>,lom  «ud  eourace  i.^  .w..  i-r.^:  u>  from 
^^oiirin^  oaeh  oth<^r,  a>  «ndo*s*>ii\?;%  (2vat  f<a:i.i.''e,  wi..,-ii  «e  for^. 
iH>N  an»l  he  ^«v^^t  i^rudcatS   cncv^a^oun  :o  jcc^*:;:.  vauld  4>r;a^ 
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The  worldi  admires  and  derides  our  causeless  confusions,  beholds 
ing  that  the  quarrels  of  the  most  mighty  potentates  of  Europe,  fof 
erowns  and  kingdoms,  grounded  upon  justice  and  right,  are  soon 
and  happily  composed,  whilst  our  unjust  and  unnatural  cannibaU 
Confusions  are  unwilling  to  look  towards  an  end. 

Was  our  royal  state  and  unparalleled  goTernment  the  garden 
-which  we  intended  to  weed  ?  Behold,  our  foolish  and  unskilful 
bands  hare,  together  with  our  glorious  monarchs,  instead  of  ca- 
lumniated  eWI  counsellors,  plucked  up  our  inheritance  in  law  and 
liberty,  and  swept  away  our  freedom  and  safety  with  our  Solomon's 
beautiful  and  magnificent  tents;  was  our  religion,  that  goodly 
corn-field,  said  to  be  orer-run  with  tares  and  thistles,  and  cockle  ? 
Behold  the  ignorant  man  hath  been  that  evil  husband-man,  who, 
refusing  the  wise  instructions  of  his  Lord,  hath  maliciously  eradi. 
laited  the  wheat  root  and  branch,  and  scattered  over  the  whole  field 
tares  and  thistles,  and  briars  and  thorns. 

Our  scriptures  which  instruct  us,  by  the  fall  of  Israel's  nation^ 
trhosc  prophets  had  admonished  thorn  by  judgments  which  they 
found  infallible,  hate  no  where  repeated  to  us  such  proTocations 
from  that  people,  as  we  have  given  to  our  God,  until  those,  when 
their  combinations  took  counsel  against  the  Son  of  God,  and  cru. 
dfied  the  Lord  of  Life ;  and  surely  our  unchristian  rebellion,  or 
at  least  theirs,  which  have  practised  such  treasons,  hare  produced 
snch  efiects,  as  no  mortal  man  Came  Hearer  the  sufferings  of  ouf 
Sariour^s  humanity,  than  did  our  royal  and  divine  sovereign,  cru« 
dfied  by  lawyers,  preachers,  and  soldiers. 

Our  magistracy  and  judicatures,  which  are  the  pretended  sanc^ 
tuary  to  our  liberty,  and  inheritable  interest  to  justice  and  right^ 
which,  by  our  ancient  laws,  were  founded  upon  God*8  law,  have, 
through  usurpation  of  power,  been  intrusted  in  such  viscous  and 
bird-limed  fingers,  as  none  could  have  the  benefit  of  them,  but  such 
as  could  give  most  for  their  sentence,  insomuch  as  that,  which  Was 
formerly  under  condemnation  or  bribery,  hath  lately  grown  to 
publicksale;  whereby  justice  is  become  as  valuable  and  common 
at  rates  as  cardqns  at  Home. 

We  remember,  that  in  the  beginning  of  our  late  transcendent 
parliament  (which  none  before  it  could  reach  in  comparison  of 
dangerous  issues,  and  deadly  fruits)  how  high  the  cries  went  against 
ship-money,  patents,  monopolies,  illegal  imprisonments,  and  such 
other  breaches  into  our  free-born  interests,  as  appeared  by  the 
then  condemning  complaints,  which  searched  our  sores,  to  (ho 
worth  of  a  sin;  and  yet  amongst  all  those  lamentations,  which 
hooded  our  eyes,  and  deafened  our  ears,  whilst  our  pockets  were 
picked,  and  our  wives  fingers  stripped,  we  never  heard  of  excises, 
fifth  and  twentieth  parts,  sequestrations,  taxes  and  contributions, 
and  amongst  all  these  oppressions,  gifts  to  maintain  fortign  rebel. 
lions ;  but  well  we  remember,  that,  whilst  we  honestly  paid  our 
tithes,  we  and  our  ministers  enjoyed  such  a  double  blessing,  as 
our  souls  fed  upon  the  food,  which  now  they  want;  and  our  mi. 
ftistcrs  rested  contented  with  their  dues,  for  which  they  returned 
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prateful  hospitalitiae,  without  the  new  ungodly  encumbrances  of 
augmentations,  whereby  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  many  of  our 
church  doors  hare  so  lost  their  keys,  as  none  hare  entered  into  then 
for  many  years. 

When  we  paid  ship-money,  which  amounted  not  to  so  much  as 
6ne  of  our  Friday.night  suppers,  in  the  whole  year,  by  the  pele, 
we  had  safeguard  to  our  seas,  our  wool  went  to  the  workmen,  our 
cloathing  passed  by  the  merchants  to  all  parts  of  the  world ;  re. 
turns  were  made  of  all  things  we  wanted  at  easy  rates,  eren  t# 
richness,  glory,  and  plenty  ;  our  narigaiion  was  as  sure  as  our  tra^i 
Tel  from  one  market  to  another;  our  meanest  sea-men,  who  took 
charge,  had  noble  receptions  at  home  and  abroad ;  we  enjoyed  oar 
houses  and  lands  in  peace,  and  had  no  complaining  in  our  streets  ; 
our  woods  were  guarded  by  laws,  and  supplied  by  plantation ;  onr 
fleets  were  formidable  upon  all  seas,  and  our  people  of  ail  condi- 
tions, as  well  ciril  as  soldiery,  brought  honour  and  dignity  to  our 
kingdoms. 

Instead  of  these  rejoicings,  we  are  filled  with  bowlings;  our 
trades  are  generally  lo^t,  and  there  is  none  to  gire  us  work ;  our 
wool  and  leather,  and  corn,  and  butter,  and  cheese,  are  dailj 
transported,  and  whilst  we  are  lessened  in  our  manufaclures,  and 
vocations  and  industries,  we  are  raised  in  rents,  and  food,  and 
taxes,  and  all  things  belonging  to  our  liTclihood  ;  the  mysteries  of 
our  crafts,  and  the  materials  of  our  manufactures,  do  find  such  ac« 
ceptable  receipt  in  fonign  parts,  as  unconscionable  men  haro 
brought  the  ruins  of  their  own  country  into  a  trade;  and  those 
laws,  which  for  the  chief  benefit  of  the  people,  and  the  rery  life 
of  trade,  are  made,  are  so  bokily  affronted,  as  the  good  patriots, 
who  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  country,  endearour  to  pre* 
tent  the  great  damages,  which  come  by  such  bold  attempts,  are  by 
cunning  piactires  of  clerks,  and  the  remisa^ness  of  superior  otftoers^  . 
so  discouraged,  as  that  law,  which  was  made  to  defend  and  encou<« 
rage  them,  is  carried  fully  against  them,  and  the  plaintifls  are  sued 
M  law,  (ill  they  ha«c  neither  doke,  nor  coat,  nor  bed,  nor  board, 
nor  bouse,  but  a  prison  to  receire  them ;  widows  wring  their  hands, 
and  orphans  lament,  whilst  there  is  none  to  deltrer  them ;  erery 
man  oppresseth  his  neighbour,  for  it  seems  good  in  his  own  eyes  so 
to  do,  because,  alas,  we  hare  no  king. 

If  we  look  into  our  neighbour  nations,  wt  are  the  subjects  of 
their  mirth,  and  the  song  of  the  scornful ;  we  (a<  if  we  were  all 
guilty)  are  sttled  murthercrs,  king.killert,  and  the  rery  abjecia 
among  them  trample  upon  ns,  for  the  blasphemons  people  anong 
us  hare  committed  so  horrible  treasons,  as  ought  not  once  to  ba 
named  among  as ;  if  we  turn  our  eyes  and  ear»  from  these  dismal 
spectacles  and  groans,  we  pre^ntly  encounter  another  object  of 
our  sorrows,  the  body  of  our  trades  is  anatomised,  dissected,  and^ 
from  the  most  intrinsick  secrets  thereof,  is  discovered  to  foreign, 
ers;  all  workings  in  wool,  which  together  with  that  material  have, 
by  the  providence  of  our  ancestors,  been,  mith  all  their  wisdom, 
restrained  from  other  natioosj  arc  now  so  mach  at  fibvrty,  and,  bj 
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fttle-betrted  Englialimen,  made  so  famiUar  to  straogera,  a»  not 
tMilj  our  mysteries  are  laid  open,  but  our  matorialt  arc  made  tbeirs, 
and  tiiat  trade  of  cloathing,  which,  in  one  valuable  IfLind  or  other, 
toaiBtaiaed  cleten  or  twelve  parts  of  odr  l(Linfl;doDis,  is  almost  to. 
tally  lost  to  England,  which,  for  many  kundveds  of  years,  hath 

lie  ihiiM  ba  both  lored  and  feared  of  all  other  nations. 

▲f  ipr  ^OQff  fleets,  which  were  formidable,  and  our  navigation, 
ma^  bflfioiifable  throughout  the  world,  our  ships  are  now 
dauly  brought  into  captivity,  insomuch  as,  through  our  short  and 
iiii|M09ldeBt  war,  nade  with  Spain,  above  two^thousaod  Englisli 
Tessels  hftfe  been  carried  into  their  ports,  and  all  the  good&in  them 
•remade  prizes;  many,  who  have  been  very  able  merchants,  who 
luiTe  not  only  kept  hospitality  at  home  to  the  great  relief  of  the 
needy,  bot  have  built  and  maintained  tall  ships  abroad,  to  the  ho. 
Doar  and  strength  of  our  kingdom,  and  to  the  increase  of  marl. 
ners  and  trade,  have  in  these  times  been  and  still  are  brought  to 
compound  their  debts,  not  with  more  disrepute  to  their  credit  than 
^rief  to  their  hearts,  and  ruin  to  their  families. 

We  conid  launch  forth  into  an  ocean  of  our  calamities,  did  w^ 
not  hold  it  to  be  more  material  and  timely  to  prescribe  remedies, 
which,  being  like  to  prove  a  long  work  by  precept,  we  will  shut 
it  up  into  example:  Look  we,  theref6re,  upon  our  neighbour  na- 
dons,  among  whom,  though  there  have  been  long  divisions  by 
daims,  each  thinking  himself  to  be  in  the  right,  and  each  having 
the  unanimous  affection  and  assistance  of  their  own  subjects,  have 
yet  thought  fit,  if  not  been  forced,  to  compound  their  ditferences, 
which  they  embraced  with  no  small  joy ;  our  case  is  more  formic 
dable,  the  members  of  the  same  body  continue  fighting  against  their 
nataial  head,  for  maintenance  of  which  quarrel  they  have  too  long- 
destroyed  each  other;  therefore,  in  obedience  to  the  divine  doc^ 
trine,  and  in  compassion  to  yourselves  and  posterity,  dear  coun- 
try, return  in  duty  to  your  lawful  native  sovereign,  fall  to  your 
holiest  Tocations;  ^  fear  God  and  the  king,  and  meddle  not  with 
them  that  are  given  to  change* ;  you  have  dearly  paid  for  the  know- 
ledge of  this  troth,  and  let  not  now  your  obstinacy  longer  destroy 
you.  Let  him,  who  hath  illegally  gotten  any  thing  by  the  late 
aanatural  wars,  make  haste  and  restore  it,  and  learn  of  that  holy 
and  inspired  king  David,  ^^  that  a  small  estate,  rightly  gotten,  is 
•ore  and  more  prosperous  than  innumerable  riciies  of  unrighteous 
parchase  or  plunder.'*  Though  the  Israelites,  by  God's  command, 
divested  the  Egyptians  of  their  wealth  and  jewels,  yet  it  turned 
bat  to  their  own  confusion  ;  for  even  their  most  holy  priests  and 
instructors  ensnared  them  with  the  works  of  their  own  hands,  and 
(hough  he  called  the  molten  images  which  he  made  out  of  thuir 
plnndered  ear-rings,  and  other  ensigns  of  pride  and  luxury,  their 
Gods  which  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  yet,  doubtless,  the  devil 
had  set  such  idols  in  higher  esteem  and  honour  with  them  than 
«as  the  God  of  their  deliveraoces.  Their  sudcrings  thereby  arc  re. 
corded  for  our  example. 
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In  a  word,  let  no  man  be  ashamed  to  return  to  his  htmest  rocaw 
tion  ;  if  God  hare  hitherto  used  them  as  his  rod,  let  them  not  bi 
high-minded  but  fear,  that  the  angry  Father  may,  by  the  teart^ 
and  prayers,  and  humiliations,  and  rcturnings  of  children  to  dmtf 
in  expression  of  his  reciprocal  lore  to  his  children,  return  alsa  ia 
affection,  and,  in  sign  of  the  same,  cast  his  rod  into  the  fire^ 
^^  where  shall  be  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teedi)** 
because  you  had  not  compassion  on  your  brethren,  traly  penitait 
for  their  and  your  sins. 

Repent,  dear,  countrymen,  and  take  a  heathen  poet's^  Proper-* 
tins,  adfice^  as  most  properly  becoming  each  man. 
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Iir  this  shret  of  paper  is  contained,  Ant,  a  short  account  of  Printini;  iB 
as  its  usefulness,  where  and  by  whom  invented ;  and  then  a  deolaratioo  of  its 
esteem  and  promotion  in  En;^and,  by  tht*  i^veml  kini^t  and  qoeros,  since  its 
fint  arrival  tn  this  nation ;  together  with  tho  methods  taken  by  the  Crowa  ftr 
its  better  rei^ulatioB  and  ||;ovemuient,  till  the  yrar  1640 ;  when,  says  tke  A«» 
thor,  this  trade,  art,  and  mystery,  waii  prostituted  to  e>'er\  \iK*  purpose,  balht. 
in  dmrrh  and  state;  where  be  bitterly  invei{;hs  a«;3in>t  ('hr:>tupher  Barlbrr, 
John  1I'«II,  Thomas  Newcomb,  John  Field,  and  Henry  HIIIn  as  interlopefl, 
and,  under  the  kind's  patent,  were  the  ouly  instruments  of  Inflamtni^  the  pen* 

fAc  aj^ainst  the  king  and  his  friends,  &c.    'A»  more  fully  appearetb  Ui  the  M» 
ow  ing  paper. 


HOW  venerable  antl  worthily  hononrctl,  in  all  kingdoms  tod 
commonwealths,  the  wondcrtu)  anJ  mysterious  inTcntMNi, 
utility,  and  di<:nity  of  printinc;  hare  alw  ays  been,  cannot  be  rati- 
onally  c(  nit  rail  ic  ted ;   comparing  it  especially  with  the  misermbla 
condition  and  barbaroiisnrs?  of  the  ancients,  as  well  in  the  eattcni\l| 
as  the  wcktern  part-t  of  the  world  (as  Strabo  de  Situ  Orbis  writcfll)' 
who.  as  he  saiHi,  for  the  better  conveying  (o  posterity  the  meillo«'< 
rable  acts  and  monuments  of  their  present  tiin'^s,  cunceifed  and 
contrived  at  lirst  no  better  medium,  than  the  impression 
with  their  finK<*rs,  or  little  sticks,  iu  ashes  or  sand,  thinly  dispenod' 
and  spread  abroad  in  Taults  and  celU :   L'ut,  cxpcriinct*  being  Iha'' 

I 
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ftiistress  of  art,  some  better  ifits  at  length  inveoted  knives,  and 
oCber  instruments,  for  the  incision  of  letters  in  barks  of  trees ; 
othens  for  the  graving  or  carying  of  them  in  stone ;  others,  with 
pDcen  in  leaves  of  laurel,  fig-trees,  and  other  crassy  leaves  (as  in 
C^nrn,  and  other  parts  of  the  Indies  and  eastern  countries)  im- 
pressed their  memorials  in  uncouth  characters :  Since  that,  the  use 
of  trad  was  brought  in  estimation,  for  the  insculption  of  words  in 
a  more  convenient  method.  But  (as  thi*  adage  is  true,  facile  est 
imcenits  addere^  and  use  tends  every  day  more  and  more  to  per- 
Icction)  the  happy  experiment  first  of  |>archmeot,  and  then  of  pa- 
per, was  ingeniously  found  out,  with  the  use  of  canes,  pencils, 
qsills,  and  ink  of  several  sorts :  Yet,  all  this  while,  the  benefit, 
arcming  by  that  invention,  tended  no  further,  than  to  the  com- 
pofiing  of  one  single  manuscript  at  one  time,  by  the  labour  and  in- 
leription  of  one  single  person  :  The  rarity  and  paucity  whereof 
hath  caused  such  honour,  reverence,  and  authority  to  be  put  upon 
the  antiquities  of  our  ancestors,  as  they  worthily  merit. 

Bat,  at  length,  this  vast  ex  pence  of  time  and  pains  forced  men's 
vits,  by  a  cogent  necessity,  to  enquire  into,  and  search  out  the 
■ore  occult  and  secret  mysteries  of  art,  for  the  better  convenience 
and  communication  of  their  writings:  And  thereupon,  by  the  bles- 
iiog  of  Almighty  God,  upon  the  study  and  industry  of  John  Got- 
knbarg,  the  rare  and  incomparable  mastery  and  science  of  print- 
ing of  books  was  invented  and  practisied  at  Mentz  in  Germany, 
above  two-hundred  years  ago ;  and,  soon  after,  that  art  was  brought 
over  into  England  by  one  William  Caxton,  a  worshipful  mercer 
if  the  famous  city  of  London,  and  there  put  in  use,  with  merito- 
rioas  approlmtion  of  the  religious  and  virtuous  king  IJenry  the 
Sath,  and  all  th^  estates  of  this  kingdom.  Since  which  time,  be- 
lag  aboat  two- hundred  and  twenty  years  elapsed,  that  ingenious 
•■fitery,  splendor  of  art,  and  propagatrix  of  knowledge  hath  been 
iil>  countenanced  and  encouraged,  wi:h  so  much  favour  and  re- 
%xctof  all  our  English  princes,  that  it  is,  by  laudable  succession 
•f  time,  arrived  at  that  exquisite  perfection,  as  we  now  sec  it  in 
itidf.     For  true  is  the  character  of  a  printer,  to  wit: 

Imprimit  ille  die,  quantum  non  scribitur  aono. 

In  English  thus: 

Id  one  day^s  time  a  printer  will  print  more, 
Ttiao  one  man  write  could  in  a  year  before. 

To  pretermit  the  honour  and  esteem  placed  upon  it,  in  parti- 

ilbr,  by  lirnry  the  Eighth,  and  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  the  in- 

[•rporalion  of  the  Stationers  Company  by   Queen  Mary,  merely 

o«ly  for  her  favour  and  respect  to  the  printers,  and  not  io 

hoek«eller8  (albeit  they  were  both  in  their  several  faculties 

constituted  in  one  body  and  society,  under  one  generical  and 

loal  term  of  Stationers*):  I^t  us  come  to  the  reign  of  the 

*  AiMgr  Bore  paitiaslarly  be  teen  in  the  Charter  of  tliii  Company,  lately  pubUibcd  by  Tbo- 
^Oibanir  ot  Gray't-Inn. 

VOL.  VJl.  H 
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glorioui  queen  Elisabeth,  of  ever  blessed  memory ;  and  the 
shall  plainly  and  perspicuously  discover  her  majesty's  great 
and  royal  affection  to  printing  and  printers ;  who,  for  the  sa 
them  and  it,  so  far  descended  from  her  royal  throne,  as  tha 
highness  not  only  made  several  gfacioas  grants  unto  them 
better  maintaining  their  poor,  but  also  graciously  recommi 
(for  the  special  encouragement,  and  better  snbsiistence  of  the 
ter  printers)  the  regulation  of  that  mystery,  and  the  prof< 
thereof,  to  the  right  honourable  and  judicious,  the  Lords  o 
lVlajeiity*8  most  honourable  Privy  Council ;  who,  23  Juni 
Klis.  made  a  memorable  and  noble  decree  in  the  Star.Chai 
confining  the  number  of  master  printers  in  England  to  the  ni: 
of  twenty,  to  have  the  use  and  exercise  of  printing-houses  fc 
time  being  (besides  her  majesty's  printers,  and  the  printers  all 
for  the  Universities)  limiting  and  confining  them  within  sui 
excellent  method  and  strict  regulation,  as  tended  yery  much  i 
|)oaee  and  seeurity  of  the  church  and  state.  But,  as  the  i 
waxcth  old  as  doth  a  garment,  and  the  corruptions  and  evil 
ncrs  of  times  and  men  grow  daily  to  a  greater  maturity  and 
ncss  in  sin  and  wickedness ;  and  that  all  human  kind  are  t 
inclined  to  rush  through  any  forbidden  mischief  (like  the  old 
of  the  giants,  and  the  builders  of  Babel)  so  in  tract  and  pi 
of  time,  and  especially  in  these  later  days  (notwithstandin 
severity  and  authority  of  that  good  decree  of  the  qaeen*s 
printing  and  printers,  about  the  year  1637,  were  grown  to  s 
monstrous  excess  and  exorbitant  dborder,  that  the  pmdent 
and  rulos  of  that  laudable  decree  were  as  much  transgrcsse 
infringed  at  that  time,  as  the  Kin^V Bench  mlcs  in  South 
ha? e  be«n  extended  and  oloined  in  later  days,  for  want  of  di 
ecution  of  justice. 

Wherefore,  by  the  special  comnund  of  oar  late  royal  and 
illustrious  king  Charles^  of  blessed  memory,  the  right  honoi 
Thomas  l^ord  Coventry,  loal  ke<*pcr  of  the  great  sod  of  Eng 
the  lx»rd  .Vrchbivhop  of  Canterbury «  hb  Grace  the  Lord  H 
of  lA>ndon«  lord  hij^h  tn^surcr  of  England,  the  Lords  Chid 
I  ces,  and  the  l^oal  Chief  lUron,  being  sat  together  in  com 
the  ^tar*CKamb(^r,  li  July,  let  Cxr.  and  reviewing  and  mat 
ct%ll^itle«  ing  the  said  docrv>c  and  ordinances  of  the  qneen^s  tin 
ter\  gr«>at  wisdom,  pmdi^ce,  and  policy  of  state^  thovght  f 
adjifts^ed  not  onl\  to  conlirm  the  saaiie«  bat  also  to  Make  aai 
j%>iii  thereh>  i^vtral  ai^«l  ami  con^eiiiciit  additioss  aad  si 
aMHati^  a«  the  rea»«»n  of  >iafe  and  the  urcesMty  of  the  taaes  dU 
r<s^einN  \Vh4oh  la»i  %lecrv<^  (with  d«ie  lesMwa  to  the  mtmn 
the  iiMiker«  there^^f  )  «a5  the  h<^i  awi  «o^i  evqvbite  form  aai 
s«itati«^  i^  the  g\>^  (i»«ef^«e«it  and  itf^lalMi  of  the  pees 
e^^  wa»  |>r^wKm«K>^d,  «»r  can  ry>aMNMhly  ¥e  cotttiired,  to  k 
Ml  d«e  %rdee  a«id  rc^nUr  e\<^tiMv 

Ket  1MW  «Mi\  wr  wvil  «ith  vmtow  err  4i«t  at  this  ^t,  wit 
<vM«^«^)iaA^  O  frmi^^*  O  m^yt*^  ^r^  t»  anthw  se«se^  wii 
sy»a<<r  ia  the  Ca^tides  ch^  «•«  ^%  li^  ««  Ti4it  m  tka  fun 
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litOe  foxes,  that  spoil  the  Tines,  for  our  vines  have  tender  grapes/' 
Nerer  was  there  such  an  honourable,  ingenious,  and  profitable 
Bjste^  and  science  in  the  world  so  basely  intruded  upon,  and  dis. 
ctteoned,  so  carelesly  regarded,  so  unworthily  subjected  to  infamy 
and  disgrace,  by  being  made  so  common,  as  printing  hath  been 
since  1640,  in  the  days  of  our  miserable  confusions  and  calamities : 
Neilher  can  it  be  repaired,  or  restored  to  its  native  worth  and  re- 
gular €M>nstitation,  so  long  as  such  horrid  monstrosities  and  gib- 
boas  excrescences  are  suffered  to  remain  and  tumour  in  that  disor- 
derly and  confused  body,  as  now  it  existeth  in  itself. 
Tlie  excessive  number  of  printing-houses  and  master-printers,  or 
at  least  as  use  and  exercise  the  faculty  of  printing  (though 
be  booksellers  only  by  trade  and  education,  and  others  are 
of  other  trades,  not  relative  to  printing)  is  at  present  multiplied 
and  increaaed  to  abore  triple  the  number  of  twenty,  constitutcKl  by 
that  decree  of  the  Star-Chamber ;  so  that,  by  means  of  that  exor- 
Mtailt  and  excessive  number  of  above  sixty  printing-houses  in  and 
abont  Liondon,  and  the  necessitous  conditions  of  many  of  the  prin< 
ten  tbemselves,  and  the  imposition  of  others  upon  them  (who,  if 
tt^  will  not  adventure  to  print  for  them  what  is  unlawful  and  of- 
hMuiwe  to  the  state  and  government,  being  treasonable  and  scditi. 
oaa^  and  roost  profitable  for  sale,  shall  not  be  employed  upon 
dui^  lawful  and  expedient)  all  the  irregularities,  inconveniences. 
Old  miichiefs,  that  can  be  imagined  to  be  committed  and  done  by 
the  too  much  liberty  and  licentiousness  of  the  press,  have  been 
and  are  occasioned  at  this  day,  and  daily  will  (without  some  speedy 
femcdy  and  restriction,  for  the  better  encouragement  of  the  honest 
and  ingenious  artists)  be  continued  amongst  us.  .How  can  it,  in 
reason^  be  conceived  to  stand  with  the  royalty  and  dignity  of  his 
most  excellent  majesty  (whom  God  Almighty  prosper  and  pre- 
lerve)  or  with  the  safety  and  security  of  his  kingdoms,  to  permit 
aid  safier  either  the  fore-mcutioned  inconveniences  for  the  future, 
•r  tnch  notorious  impieties  and  abominable  indignities  and  inso- 
Icaces,  done  and  offered  to  his  majesty's  most  sacred  person  and 
state,  to  go  unpunished  in  the  actors  thereof;  who  are  neverthe- 
lev  in  tmth  and  reality  his  majesty's  printers ;  against  whom  there 
b  jaat  cause  of  complaint  at  this  present.  As  for  example,  Mr. 
Christopher  Barker  and  Mr.  John  Bill,  by  their  education  and 
^■ality,  bare  little  or  no  skill  or  experience  in  the  faculty  and  art 
•f  printing,  as  to  the  manual  operation  thereof,  being  never  brought 
ap  ia  that  mystery :  And  the  old  proverb  is  and  will  be  true,  to 
wit,  Senex  Psittacus  non  capit  ferulam.  And  albeit  they  are  said 
aid  intitle  themselves  (by  a  very  questionable  and  doubtful  autho- 
lity  both  in  law  and  equity)  to  be  his  majesty's  printers;  yet  in- 
deed are  they  but  nominal  and  titular ;  for  that  the  manual  work 
and  impression  itself,  as  well  of  the  late  acts  of  parliament,  as  also 
of  his  majesty*s  proclamations,  and  other  royal  acts  of  state,  hath 
been  actually  performed  by  Thomas  Newcomb,  John  Field,  and 
Dcnry  Hills,  printers :  Which  three  persons,  to  give  them  their 
frpper  characters^  have  been  the  only  insrUmcnts  and  incendiaries 
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against,  and  enemies  to  his  most  sacred  majesty,  and  his  fricndf, 
in  their  stations  and  qualities,  before  and  ever  since  the  detettabk 
and  unparalleled  mnrder  of  our  blessed  sorereiji^  his  royal  father, 
as  far  as  the  extent  of  the  pres»  coald  make  them  o^ble  or 
extant. 

Who  printed  the  pretended  act  of  the  commons  of  England  for 
the  setting  up  an  high  court  of  justice,  for  the  tryal  of  his  mar* 
tyred  majesty,  in  1648  ?  Or,  the  acts  for  aboHshing  kingship,  and 
renouncing  the  royal  line  and  title  of  the  Stnarts?  Or,  for  the  de* 
daring  what  offences  should  be  adjudged  treason?  For  taking  tli# 
engagement?  For  sale  of  dean  and  chapters  lands?  For  sale  of  the 
king's,  queen's,  and  prince's  ^oods  and  lands,  and  the  foe^fann 
rents?  For  sale  of  delinquents  lands?  Or,  the  proclamation  of  tho 
13th  of  Sej)tcnibcr,  IGr'^,  after  the  fight  at  Worcester,  offerinf 
one-thousand  pounds  to  any  person,  to  bring  in  his  majesty's  per* 
snn  ?  But  only  John  Field,  printer  to  the  |>arliament  of  Fnglaad 
(and  since,  by  Cromtvcll,  was  and  is  continued  printer  to  the  Unl* 
yersity  of  Cambridge)  omitting  many  other  treasonable  oflences, 
and  egregious  indignities  done  by  him  and  H.  Hills  to  the  roynl  Hk* ' 
mily,  and  good  old  cause  of  the  king  and  kingdom,  in  all  ihe  lalt ' 
tyrannical  usurpations.  Who  printed  the  Weekly  Intelligenoer^ 
and  Mercnrius  Politicus,  with  the  Cases  of  the  Commonwealth  st»- 
ted,  and  that  Interest  will  not  l\e,  for  Marchamont  Nedham,  Gent» 
from  1650,  till  the  blessed  and  assured  hopes  of  his  majesty's  re* 
ftoration  of  late,  but  Thomas  Newcomb,  printer,  dwelling  OTer* 
against  Uaynard's.Castle  in  Thames.street?  And  with  what  faad- 
liar  titles  of  honour  did  they  salute  his  majesty  therein,  we  pray, 
but  of  young  Tarquin,  the  son  of  the  late  tyrant,  the  titnla)r  king 
of  Scots,  the  young  Pretender,  with  an  infinite  more  of  the  llko 
treasonable  extraction  ?  Which,  for  brerity's  sake,  and  for  that 
they  are  of  Milton's  strain,  and  so  publickly  known,  and  were  tlia 
weekly  trash  and  trumpery  of  every  hawker,  pedlar,  and  petty 
carrier,  we  omit. 

But  we  cannot  as  yet  pass  oTcr  his  majesty's  good  friends.  Hills 
and  Field  (take  them  conjuuctim  and  divisim:)  What  sealoti  and 
factors,  or  blnod-hounds  or  tarricrs  rather,  they  hare  been  for 
that  abstract  of  traitors,  tyrants,  and  usur))ers,  OliTcr  Crorowelly 
his  son  Richard,  and  the  pretended  Committee  of  Safety,  in  search 
ing  for,  seizing,  and  suppressing,  as  far  as  they  could,  all  books, 
treatises,  and  papers,  asserting  the  king's 'right  and  title  to  tW 
crown,  or  tending  to  the  promotion  of  his  interest,  and  Tindica^ 
don  of  his  authority,  the  norst  of  his  majesty's  enemies  must  iia» 
cesiarily,  with  shame  and  detestation,  confess!  And  is  this  all  tlurt 
hath  been  done  hj  Hills  and  Field  to  his  majesty  only,  and  his  rojral 
relations  and  interests  ?  No !  Their  impieties  and  insolences  hava 
mounted  as  high,  as  to  become  actual  and  professed  traitors  agaiasC 
the  glorious  crown  and  dii^nity  of  the  King  of  Kings,  blessed  for 
ercr:  Hare  they  not  invaded,  and  still  do  intrude  upon  his  ma* 
jesty's  royal  privilege,  prerogative,  and  pre-eminence;  and,  hf 
the  pusillanimous   cowaruice,  and   insignificant  compact  of  lifs< 
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Qkristopher  Barker,  and  another  of  his  name,  and,  not  without 
probable  snspicioo,  by  the  consent  and  connivance  of  Mr.  Joha 
Bill  (though  he  was  artificiailj^  defeated  in  his  expectations  of  pro- 
fit) haTe  they  not  obtained  (and  now  keep  in  their  actual  posses- 
fion)  the  manuscript  copy  of  the  last  translation,  of  the  Holy  Bible 
ia  Eoglish,  attested  with  the  hands  of  the  Tcnerable  and  learned 
tffwisiators  in  king  James's  time,  .ever  since  the  sixth  of  March, 
1665;  and  thereupon,  by  colour  of  an  unlawful  and  forced  cn- 
tnwoe  IB  the  Stationers  Registry,  printed  and  published  ever  since, 
for  the  most  part,  in  several  editions  of  bibles  (consisting  of  great 
Bunbers)  such  egregious  blasphemies  and  damnable  erratas,  as 
ka?e  corrupted  the  pure  fountain,  and  rendered  Crod's  holy  word 
coatemptible  to  multitudes  of  the  people  at  home,  and  a  ludibrium 
<o  all  the  adversaries  of  ouf  religion  ?  Have  they  not  suffocated 
aad  SBppressed  all  books  containing  pious  and  religious  prayers  and 
devotions,  to  be  presented  and  offered  to  the  Blessed  Trinity,  for 
the  blessing  of  heaven  upon  his  majesty's  royal  |)erson  and  family, 
and  the  church  and  state,  by  preventing  and  obstructing  the  print- 
lag  of  the  Common. Prayer,  Primmers,  and  Psalters,  contrary  to 
the  statute  of  1  queen  Elisabeth,  c.  2.  and  other  good  laws  and 
ordinances, . and  the  ecclesiastical  canons  of  the  church  of  England ; 
Balesa  that  they  contained  prayers  for  their  late  protector!  And 
are  these  small  offences  to  be  past  and  pardoned,  or  such  as  shall 
deserve  the  favour  of  indemiuty  and  oblivion  ?     God  forbid ! 

Impuniiaa  ptcceUi  prccbet  antiam  ]:ecvandi.  The  not  punishing 
of  offences  eroboldeueth  offenders  to  commit  greater  enormities  with 
brazeo  brows,  as  if  they  were  incorrigible:  And,  as  the  proverb 
stifh,  ^^  He,  that  saves  a  thief  from  the  gallows,  shall  be  first  rob- 
M  himself.''  Is  not  the  king  as  the  breath  of  our  nostrils,  the 
asointcd  of  the  Lord,  his  person  sacred,  his  authority  dreadful? 
And  is  not  all  our  present  and  future  security  and  happiness  in- 
volved in  his  majesty^s  preservation  and  prosp.crity?  And  shall  his 
■ajestj's  most  apparent  and  implacable  enemies  be  chietly  entrusted 
is  the  great  concernments  of  his  state  and  government,  as  New- 
comb,  liills,  and  Field  are  under  his  titular  printers?  God  for- 
bid. Are  there  nut  honest  and  well  affected  printers  in  London, 
laffirieot  and  able  and  willing  to  serve  his  majesty,  but  his  grandest 
adversaries  must  be  picked  out  for  his  service?  And  are  there  not 
lodgings  enough  about  the  city  to  be  hud  for  convenience,  but  Mr. 
Christopher  Barker  and  his  family  must  now  be  entertained  at  the 
koase  of  that  libidinous  and  prof.'bs/d  adulterer  Henry  Hills  in 
Ahiersgatc* street  ?  One  that  for  his  heresy  in  religion  (being  an 
laabaptist)  and  his  luxury  in  conversation  (having  hypocritically 
confessed  his  fact  in  print,  and  btvii  imprisoned  for  his  adultery 
vith  a  la)  Jor's  wife  in  Black  friars)  would  scandalise  a  good  chris- 
^,  and  an  honest  man,  to  be  in  his  company.  But,  it  seems, 
tbeold  confederacy  compacted  between  Barker,  Hills,  and  Field, 
bj  the  agitation  of  Nedham,  upon  their  conversion  of  the  copy  of 
tie  Bible,  cannot  yet  be  forgotten  ;  albeit  it  tend  never  so  much 
to  the  dishonour,  disparagement,  and  prejudice  of  his  majesty's 
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affairs  ?  And  therefore  it  is  more  than  time,  as  is  humbly 
ceiycd,  that  as  well  the  establishment  of  his  majesty's  offic 
printer,  as  also  the  regulation  of  the  number  of  printers  in  1 
land  within  good  rules  and  limits,  were  speedily  proTided  for 
determined ;  and  not  any  longer  be  carelesly  and  improTidentlj 
and  subjected  to  such  extreme  mischiefs,  and  fatal  incouTcnlei 
And  moreover,  it  is  very  fit  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
much  mischief  and  sedition  a  press  at  New  England  may  oca 
and  disperse,  in  this  juncture  of  time,  if  the  licentiousness'  tin 
be  conniyed  at,  and  any  longer  tolerated ;  whenas  we  daiij 
such  yentilations  of  opinions,  inclining  to  factions  and  sedit 
are  the  common  merchandise  of  the  press  ab6ut  the  city  of  J 
don ;  which,  to  a  sober  christian  and  loyal  subject,  are  pL 
destructive  both  of  church  and  state;  which  God  for  his  | 
unite,  preserve,  and  propagate  in  the  old  good  order  and  goi 
ment. 

Having  thus  truly  represented  to  publlck  view  the  cause  oi 
lamentation,  we  will  never  despair  of  his  majesty's  seasonabh 
timely  redress ;  being  humbly  confident,  that,  for  want  of 
and  dutiful  information  presented  to  his  majesty,  many  fana 
and  disaffected  persons  to  his  person  and  government,  by  a 
counterfeit  conversion  and  hypocritical  subjection,  do  continu< 
creep  into  his  majesty's  service,  in  many  great  places  of  trus 
profit,  who,  beinir  dyed  in  grain  in  the  principles  of  popul 
berty,  would  willingly  cast  off  his  majesty's  sacred  authority, 
abandon  his  person,  as  they  did  his  royal  father's,  if  God,  foi 
sins,  in  judgment,  should  permit  them  the  least  oppor-tonity.  ( 
malum  infandum  avertat  Deus! 

But,  briefly  to  conclude,  we  most  humbly  submit  the  nco 
of  our  speedy  reformation  and  redress,  upon  consideration  c 
many  great'miseries  and  calamities,  that  have  happened  not  on 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  but  also  in  Germany,  Fr 
the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries  and  place: 
the  exorbitant  and  unlawful  exercise  6f  printing  in  modern  t 
Which,  had  the  science  and  use  thereof  been  known  in  the  tii 
the  grand  profession  of  the  Donatist  and  Arian  heresies,  i 
have  immerged  and  drowned  the  whole  world  in  a  second  delu 
blood  and  confusion,  to  its  utter  destruction,  long  time  since, 
however,  if  our  mystery  be  confined  within  fit  and  conve 
bounds,  and  not  permit tinl  transilire  limitesy  it  is  and  will 
singular  use  and  convenience  to  his  majesty  and  his  domini 
Otherwise,  though  the  art  be  so  exquisite  and  excellent  In  i 
yet,  by  corruption  and  depravation,  it  will  t^come  the  more 
nicious  and  perilious :  As  the  strongest  and  richest  wine,  for 
of  good  curing,  will  turn  to  the  8^ar|)est  vinegar;  and  a 
wound  or  contusion,  neglected,  will  soon  mortify  and  corm] 
self  to  an  immedicable  gangrene. 

If^is,  ab  txipun  nascra*,  cztingaitor  aodft  ; 
Srd  posftoaam  crevit,  ?oliUuiU| ;  ad  sydera 
Vii  paid,  foDtes,  (iavii  MKcnrrere  poMUit. 
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lo  English  thus: 

A  little  fire  (o  quench  is  done  with  ease ; 
Bat,  when  it  rages,  and  the  flames  increase, 
Ponds,  fountains,  rivers  scarce  can  it  surcease. 

The  application  is  easily  inferred,  in  reference  to  the  iticonreni. 
CBoe  of  exorbitant  and  irregular  printing  in  general.  And,  for  his 
najesty's  titular  printers  Mr.  Barker  and  Mr.  Bill,  let  them  con. 
sider  themselyes  (as  all  other  wise  men  will  and  must  do)  under  this 
frite  and  excellent  aphorism^  to  wit,  Impossibile  est,  vel  verh  ad'- 
wuH&m  difficUcy  ui  qui  ipsa  opera  non  tractanty  perith  valeant 
juHeare. 

Impossible,  or  very  hard  be  *t  w'll. 

To  judge  a  work  well,  wherein  th*ave  no  skill. 

If  a  presentment  should  be  made  of  the  matter  of  this  complaint 
to  anjr  capable  inquest  in  this  kingdom,  thej  would  indorse  it  Billa 
veroy  and  not  return  it  with  an  Ignoramus. 
All  which  15  most  humbly  submitted  to  publick  consideration^  in 
hopes  of  regulation  and  speedy  reformation. 

God  save  the  King. 
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A  RELATION  OF  THE  MOST  REMARKABLE  PASSAGES, 

FROM  HIS  MAJESTY'S  ARRIVAL  AT  DOVER, 

TO  HIS  ENTRANCE  AT  WHITE  HALLr 

London:  Printed  by  Tho.  Creak,   1660.     Quarto,  contaipiog  eight  Pages. 


BEING  come  a-board  one  of  the  fairest  of  those  ships,  ^hich 
attended  at  Sluys,  for  wafting  him  oyer  from  the  Hague  in 
Holbmd ;  and,  therein  haying  taken  leaye  of  his  sister  the  princess 
rojal,  he  set  sail  for  England  on  Wednesday  eyening,  May  23, 
16(60.  And  having,  during  his  abode  at  sea,  given  new  names  to 
HkMt  whole  nayy  (consisting  of  twenty.six  goodly  vessels)  he  arri. 
ved  at  DoTcr  on  the  Friday  following  (viz.  May  the  95th)  about 
tvo  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon.  Ready  on  the  shore  to  receive 
him,  stood  the  Lord  General  Monk,  as  also  the  Earl  of  Winchel. 
tea,  oonstable  of  Dover  castle,  with  divers  persons  of  quality  on 
the  one  band,  and  the  mayor  of  Dover,  accompanied  by  his  bre» 
thien  of  that  corporation  on  the  other,  with  a  rich  canopy. 

As  soon  as  he  had  set  foot  on  the  shore,  the  lord  general,  pre* 
imtiog  himaeif  before  him  on  his  knee,  and  kissing  his  royal  hand^ 
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Mras  embraced  hj  his  majesty,  and  received  diters  gracious  expret*    «: 
sions  of  the  great  sense  he  had  of  his  loyalty,  and  in  being  so  iiu 
strumental  in  this  his  restoration. 

There  also  did  the  corporation  of  Dover,  and  the  Earl  of  Win.  t 
Chelsea,  do  their  duties  to  him  in  like  sort;  all  the  people  mak-  i 
ing  joyful  shouts ;  and  the  great  guns  from  the  ships  and  castle  : 
telling  aloud  the  happy  news  of  this  his  entrance  upon.Engliih  i 
ground.  i 

From  thence,  taking  coach  immediately,  with  his  royal  brothers,  t 
the  Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester,  he  passed  to  Barbam-down  i 
(a  great  plain  lying  betwixt  Dover  and  Canterbury)  where  were  . 
drawn  up  divers  gallant  troops  of  horse,  consisting  of  the  nobilitj,  > 
knights,  and  gentlemen  of  note,  clad  in  very  rich  apparel,  com.  i 
mandcd  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Earls  of  Oxford,  Derby,  . 
Northampton,  Winchelsea,  Litchfield,  and  the  Lord  Viscoenk  , 
Mordaunt:  As  also  several  foot  regiments  of  the  Kentish^men.  , 
Being  entered  the  Down  on  horseback,  where  multitudes  of  the  , 
country-people  stood,  making  loud  shouts,  he  rode  to  the  head  of 
each  troop  (they  being  placed  on  his  left  hand,  three  deep)  who, 
bowing  to  him,  kissed  the  hilts  of  their  swords,  and  then  floarished  , 
them  above  their  heads,  with  no  less  acclamations ;  the  trampets,  . 
in  the  mean  time,  also  ecchoing  the  like  to  them. 

In  the  suburb  at  Canterbury  stood  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
that  ancient  city,  who  received  him  with  loud  mnsick,  and  pre. 
sented  him  with  a  cup  of  ^old,  of  two-hundred  and  fifty  pounds    , 
value.     Whence,  after  a  speech  made  to  him  by  the  recorder,  he    , 
passed  to  the  Lord  Caindcif  s  house,  the  mayor  carrying  the  sword 
before  him. 

During  his  stay  at  Canterbury  (which  was  till  Monday  mom. 
ing)  he  knighted  the  Lord  (reneral  Monk,  and  gave  him  the  en. 
signs  of  (he  most  honourable  order  of  the  garter:  And  Garter, 
principal  King  at  Arms,  sent  (he  like  unto  the  Lord  Admiral 
Montague,  then  a-board  the  navy,  ridins:  in  the  Downs.  There 
likewise  did  he  knight  Sir  William  Maurice,  a  member  of  the  hoose 
of  commons,  whom  he  constituted  one  of  his  principal  secrctariei 
of  state. 

From  Canterbury  he  came,  on  Monday,  to  Rochester,  where 
the  people  had  hung  up,  over  the  midst  of  thestroets,  as  he  rode, 
many  beautiful  <Tarlanils,  curiously  made  up  with  costly  scarfs  and 
ribbands,  deckinl  with  s|-o()ns  and  bodkins  of  silver,  and  small 
plate  of  several  sorts ;  and  some  nith  gold  chains,  in  like  sort  at 
at  Canterbury ;  each  striving  to  outdoe  others  in  all  expressions 
of  joy. 

On  Tuesday,  INIay  the  29th  (which  happily  fell  out  to  be  tho 
anniversary  of  his  majesty's  hirth-day)  he  set  forth  of  Rochester 
in  his  coach ;  but  afterwards  took  horse  on  the  farther  side  of 
Black.heath,  on  which  s[)ucious  plain  he  found  divers  great  and 
eminent  troops  of  horse,  in  a  most  splendid  and  glorious  eqoU 
page;  and  a  kind  of  rural  triumph,  expressed  by  the  coontrj 
swains,  in  a  Morricc-dauce,  with  the  old  musick  of  taber 
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ptpe,  which  was  performed  with  all  agility  and  chearfulncss  ima- 
ginable. 

And  from  this  heath  the  troops  marched  off  before  him,  tiz. 
Major-general  Brown's,  the  Merchant-adyenturcrs,  Alderman 
Robinson's,  the  Lord  Maynard's,  the  Earls  of  Norwich,  Peter. 
borough,  Clereland,  Derby,  Duke  of  Richmond's,  and  his  ma. 
jesty't  own  life-guard. 

In  this  order  proceeding  towards  London,  there  were  placed  in 
Deptford,  on  his  right  hand  (as  he  passed  through  the  town)  abore 
aa  hnndred  proper  maids,  clad  all  alike,  in  white  garments,  with 
scarfs  about  them  ;  who,  haying  prepared  many  flaskets  covered 
with  fine  linnen,  and  adorned  with  rich  scarfs  and  ribbands,  which 
flaskets  were  full  of  flowers  and  sweet  herbs,  strewed  the  way  be- 
fore hhn  as  he  rode. 

From  thence,  passing  on,  hclrame  into  St.  George's  Fields  in 
Soatkwark,  where  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  in 
their  scarlet,  with  the  recorder,  and  other  city  council,  waited  for 
kirn  in  a  large  tent,  hung  with  tapestry  ;  in. which  they  had  placed 
a  chair  of  state,  with  a  rich  canopy  over  it.  When  he  came  thi. 
ther^  the  lord  mayor  presented  him  with  the  city  sword,  and  the 
recorder  made  a  speech  to  him;  which  being  done,  he  alighted, 
and  wait  into  the  tent,  where  a  noble  banquet  was  prepared  for 
him. 

From  this  tent  the  proceeding  was  thus  ord.^red,  viz.  First,  the 
dtj.marshal  to  follow  in  the  rear  of  his  majesty's  life-guard :  next 
the  sheriffs  trumpets  ;  then  the  sherilVs  men  in  scarlet  clokes,  laced 
with  siirer  on  the  capes,  carrying  javelins  in  their  hands ;  then  di. 
vers  eminent  citizens  well  mounted,  all  in  black  velvet  coats,  and 
chains  of  gold  about  their  necks,  and  every  one  his  footman,  w  ith 
sait,  cassock,  and  ribbands  of  the  colour  of  his  company ;  all 
wfaidi  were  made  choice  of  out  of  the  several  companies  in  this  fa. 
BOOS  city,  and  so  distinguished ;  and,  at  the  head  of  each  distinc- 
tion, the  ensign*  of  that  com  pany . 

After  these  followed  the  city  council +  ,  by  two  and  two,  near 
the  aldermen,  then  certain  noblemen  and  noblemen's  sons.  Then 
the  king's  trumpets,  then  the  heralds  at  arrn^. 

After  them,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  then  the  Fiarl  of  Lind. 
ley,  lord  high  chamberlain  of  England,  aud  the  Lord  General 
Honk;  next  to  them  Garter,  principal  Kinj  of  Arms;  the  Lord 
Mayor  on  his  right  hand,  bearing  the  city  sword,  and  a  Gentleman 
Usher  on  his  k'ft,  and,  on  each  side  of  them,  the  Serjcan's  at  Arms 
with  their  maces. 

Then  the  King's  Majesty,  with  his  equcries  and  footmen  on 
each  side  of  him,  and,  at  a  little  distance  o<\  each  hand,  his  royal 
brothers,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester;  and,  after  them, 
ffirers  of  the  king's  servants,  who  came  with  him  from  beyond  sea; 
aad,  in  the  rear  of  all,  those  gallant  troops,  viz.  the  Duke  of 
3ackioghan}^  Earls  of  Oxford,  Northampton,  Winchelsea,  Litch* 

*  Or  arms  of  Uie  Coin  pany  painted  or  embroidered, 
t  CuDimoD  Council. 
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field,  and  the  Lord  Mordannt;  also  fire  regiments  of  horse  belong* 
ing  to  the  army. 

In  this  magnificent  fashion  his  majesty  entered  the  borough  of 
Southwark.  about  half  an  hour  past  three  of  the  clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon ;  and,  within  an  hour  after,  the  city  of  London,  at  the 
Bridge ;  where  he  found  the  windows  and  streets  exceedingly  throng- 
ed with  people  to  behold  him  ;  and  the  walls  adorned  with  hang- 
ings and  carpets  of  tapestry,  and  other  costly  stuff;  and  in  many 
places  sets  of  loud  musii  k ;  all  the  conduits,  as  he  passed,  running 
claret  wine ;  and  the  screral  companies  in  their  liTerics,  with  tka 
ensigns  belonging  to  them ;  as  also  the  trained  bands  of  the  city 
standing  along  the  streets  as  he  passed,  welcoming  him  with  joyfnl 
acclamations. 

And,  within  the  rails  where  Charing-cross  formerly  was,  a  ttand 
of  six-hundred  pikes,  consisting  ot  knights  and  gentlemen,  as  had 
been  oSicers  of  the  armies  of  his  late  majesty  *  of  blessed  memory; 
the  truly  noble  and  valiant  Sir  JohnStowelU  Knight  of  the  honour- 
able Order  of  the  Bath,  a  person  famous  for  his  eminent  actioiis 
and  sufferings,  being  in  the  head  of  them. 

From  which  place,  the  citizens,  in  TeWet  coats  and  gold  rliaSrif^ 
being  drawn  up  on  each  hand,  and  divers  companies  of  foot  sol- 
diers ;  his  majesty  passed  betwixt  them,  and  entered  White-hmll  mt 
seven  of  the  clock,  the  people  making  loud  shouts,  and  the  horse 
and  foot  several  vollies  of  shot,  at  this  his  happy  arrival.  Where 
the  house  of  lords  and  commons  of  parliament  received  him,  and 
kissed  his  royal  hand.  At  the  same  time  like^cise  the  Reverend  Bi- 
shops of  Kly,  Salisbury,  Rochester,  and  Chichester,  in  their  epis- 
copal habits,  with  divers  of  the  long  oppressed  orthodox  clergy^ 
met  in  that  royal  chapel  of  king  Henry  the  Seventh,  mt  Westmin- 
ster ;  there  also  sung  Te  Deum^  &c.  in  praise  and  thanks  to  Al- 
mighty God,  for  this  his  unspeakable  mercy,  in  the  deliveranoe  of 
his  majesty  from  many  dangers,  and  so  happily  restoring  him  to 
rule  these  kingdoms,  according  to  his  just  and  undoubted  rights 

Cbulcsl. 
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CENSURE*  OF  THE   ROTA 

UPON  MR.  MILTON'S  BOOK, 

INTITLED, 

The  readtf  and  easy  Way  to  establish  a  free  Commonwealth. 

Die  Luos  So,  Martii,  1660. 

(Mered  bj  the  Rota,  tliat  Mr.  Harrington  be  desired  to  draw  up  a  Narra- 
tive of  this  Day's  Proceeding  upon  Mr.  Milton's  Book,  called,  "  The 
ready  and  easy  Way,  &c/'  And  to  cause  the  same  to  be  forthwith  printed 
aod  published^  and  a  Copy  thereof  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Milton. 

TRUNDLE  WHEELER,  Clerk  to  the  Rota. 

Tdoted  at  London  by  Paul  Giddy,  Printer  to  the  Rota,  at  the  Sign  of  the  Wind- 
mill in  Tum^ga'n  Lane,  1663.    Quarto,  containing  sixteen  pages. 


I 


AM  commanded,  by  this  ingenious  Conrention  of  the  Rota,  to 
gire  you  an  account  of  some  reflexions  that  they  hare  lately 
made  upon  a  treatise  of  yours,  i^hich  you  call,  The  ready  and 
easy  fVay  to  establish  a  free  Commonwealth;  in  which  I  must  first 
bespeak  your  pardon,  for  being  forced  to  say  something,  not  only 
against  my  own  sense,  but  the  interest,  which  both  you  and  I  carry 
on;  for  it  is  enjoined  me  to  acquaint  you  with  all  that  was  said, 
although  I  take  as  little  pleasure  to  repeat  it,  as  you  will  do  to 
hear  it.  For  whereas  it  is  our  usual  custom  to  dispute  every  thing, 
how  plain  or  obscure  soever,  by  knocking  argument  against  argu- 
ment,  and  tilting  at  one  another  with  our  heads,  as  rams  fight,  un. 
til  we  are  out  of  breath,  and  then  refer  it  to  our  wooden  oracle, 
tl^e  box ;  and  seldom  any  thing,  how  slight  soever,  hath  appeared, 
without  some  patron  or  other  to  defend  it :  I  must  confess,  I  ne. 
Ter  saw  bowling-stones  run  so  unluckily  against  any  boy,  when 
his  hand  has  been  out,  as  the  ballots  did  against  you,  when  any 
thing  was  put  to  the  question,  from  the  beginning  of  your  book  to 
the  end ;  for  it  was  no  sooner  read  over,  but  a  gentleman  of  your 
acquaintance  said,  he  wished,  for  your  own  sake,  as  well  as  the 
cause  you  contend  for,  that  you  had  given  your  book  no  name, 
like  an  anabaptist's  child,  until  it  had  come  to  years  of  discretion, 
or  else  that  you  had  got  some  friend  to  be  gossip,  that  has  a  luckier 
hand  at  giving  titles  to  books  than  you  have.  For  it  is  observed, 
you  have  always  been  very  unfortunate  that  way,  as  if  it  were  fa- 

•  This  is  the  Mtb  number  in  Uie  catalocuc  of  pamphlets  in  t^  HarMan  LIhrary. 
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tal  to  you,  to  prefix  bulls  and  nonsense  to  the  yery  fronts  of  joor 
learned  works,  as  when  you  call  Salmasius^  Claudius  Anonjfmu$^ 
in  the  yery  title  of  that  admired  piece,  which  you  writ  to  confate 
his  wife  and  his  maid.  As  also  in  that  other  learned  labour  of 
yours,  which  you  stile  Tetrachordon^  that  is  to  say,  a  Fiddle  wUk 
four  Strings;  but,  as  you  render  it  a  four-fold  cord,  with  whid 
you  undertake  (worse  than  Captain  Ottor,  and  Cuthbert  the  IBu* 
ber)  not  to  bind,  but,  most  ridiculously,  to  unty  matrimony.  Bat 
in  this  book,  he  said,  you  were  more  insufferable;  for  you  do  not 
only  stile  your  declamation,  Tha  ready  and  easy  fl'ayj  as  if  it 
were  the  best  or  only  way,  to  the  disparagement  of  this  most  iiu 
genious  assembly,  who  are  confident,  they  hare  proposed  others 
much  more  considerable;  but  do  very  indiscri^tly  profess,  in  the 
same  place,  to  compare  the  excellencies  of  a  commonwealth  with 
the  inconveniencies  and  dangers  of  kingship;  this,  he  said,  wit 
foul  [)lay,  and  worse  logick.  For,  as  all  conveniencics,  in  this 
world,  carry  their  inconveniencies  with  them,  to  compare  the  best 
of  one  thing  with  the  worst  of  another  is  a  very  unequal  way  of 
comparison.  He  had  observcnl,  that  com parij»ons  were  commonlj 
made  on  the  wrong  side,  and  so  was  this  of  yours,  by  your  own 
confession.  To  this  another  added.  He  wonderi^d  you  did  not  gife 
over  writing,  since  you  have  always  done  it  to  little  or  no  pur« 
pose;  for,  though  you  have  scribbled  your  eyes  out*  your  works 
have  never  been  printed,  but  for  the  company  of  chandlers  and  to« 
bacco-men,  who  are  your  stationers,  and  the  only  men  that  veod 
your  labours.  He  said,  that  he  himself  reprieved  the  whole  de» 
fence  of  the  people  of  England  for  a  groat,  that  was  sentenced  to 
yile  Mundungus,  and  had  sutfered  inevitably,  but  for  him,  though 
it  cost  you  much  oil  and  labour;  and  the  Kump  three-hundred 
pounds  a  year,  to  whose  service  it  was  more  pro|)erly  intended; 
although,  in  the  close,  >ou  pronounce  them  to  be  as  very  rascals 
as  Salmasius,  and  all  the  christian  world  calls  them,  if  ever  thejr 
surtVred  any  of  their  fellow-menibers  to  invade  the  government,  as 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  others  have  since  done,  and  confess  yourself 
fooled  and  mistaken,  aud  all  you  have  written  to  be  false,  how« 
soev.r  you  give  yourself  the  second  lye  in  writing  for  thim  again* 
After  this,  a  grave  gentleman  of  the  long  robe  said,  Vou  had  bro- 
ken the  heads  of  all  the  sages  of  the  law.  and  pl.iid  false  in  the  yerjf 
first  word  of  your  treatise.  For  thv.  parliament  of  England,  as  you 
call  the  Rump,  never  consiste:!  of  a  parked  party  of  one  house^ 
that,  by  fraud  and  covin,  had  di^^seized  the  major  part  of  (heir  fel- 
lows,  and  forfeited  their  own  right,  by  abetting  the  ejectment  of 
the  whole  house  of  peers,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  own,  which 
was  always  understood  to  be  the  \Nhole  house,  with  \ihom  thei  had 
but  a  joint  right.  That  they  had  bcHMi  several  times  justly  dtssol- 
yed  by  the  army,  from  whom  they  reall\  d'.'ri\id  their  authority  ; 
and  the  general  voices  of  the  people,  in  w  hcvn  lii  y  had  declared  the 
supreme  power  to  resid.*;  and  their  own  e.>iife>'*i on,  upon  record 
in  their  journal-book.  Rut  this,  he  said,  you  stole  from  Patriot 
Whitlock,  who  began  his  declaration  for  a  free  state  with  the 
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vords ;  and  he  wondered  you  would  filch  and  pilfer  nonsense  and 
fykdes,  that  have  such  plentiful  store  of  your  own  growth.    Yet 
ikh  was  as  true  as  that  which  follows,  that  a  great  number  of  the 
fritlifnUest  of  the  people  assisted  them  in  throwing  off  kingship ; 
fir  ^kej  were  a  rery  slight  number,  in  respect  of  the  whole,  and 
lODe  of  the  faithfullest  that  forswore  themselves,  to  maintain  and 
defend  that  which  they  judged  dangerous,  and  resqWed  to  abolish : 
A.od,  therefore,  they  turned  regal  bondage,  as  you  word  it,  into 
a  free  commonwealth,  no  more  justly  and  magnanimously,  than 
other  knights  of  the  post  do  their  feats,  by  plain  down-right  per. 
jiry.    And  the  nation  had  little  reason  to  trust  such  men  with  their 
liberty  or  property,  that  had  no  right  to  their  own  ears,  but,  among 
the  rest  of  their  cheats,  had  defrauded  the  Tery  pillory  of  its  due. 
This,  being  put  to  the  ballot,  was  immediately  carried  on  in  the 
tfirmatife,  without  a  dissenting  pellet.     When  presently  a  gentle- 
am,  lliat  hath  been  some  years  beyond-seas,  said,  he  wondered 
yoa  would  say  any  thing  so  false  and  ridiculous,  as  that  this  com. 
MOQwealth  was  the  terror  and  admiration  of  France  itself;  for,  if 
thit  were  true,  the  cardinal  and  council  were  yery  imprudent  to  be. 
eoMt  the  chief  promoters  of  it,  and  strive,  by  all  means  to  uphold 
ikatf  which  they  judged  to  be  dangerous  to  themseWes,  and  for  the 
fliterest  of  a  nation,  which  they  hate  and  fear  so  much  as  they  do 
If;  for,  if  this  free  state  be  so  terrible  to  them,  they  have  been 
▼ery  anwise,  in  assisting  it  to  keep  out  the  king  all  this  while,  es. 
pedally  if  they  saw  the  people  of  Paris  and  Bourdeaux  disposed, 
as  yon  say,  to  imitate  us,  which  appears  very  strange ;  for,  by 
their  history,  any  man  would  judge,  we  had  catched  the  disease  of 
than.     As  for  our  actions  abroad,  which  you  brag  of,  he  said,  he 
■ffer  heard  of  any  where  he  was,  until  Oliver  Cromwell  reduced 
M  to  an  absolute  monarchy,  under  the  name  of  a  free  state;  and 
thca  we  beat  the  potent  and  flourishing  republick  of  the  United 
Provinces.     But,  for  our  actions  at  home,  he  had  heard  abioad, 
that  they  savoured  much  of  Goth  and  Vandal   barbarism,  if  pul. 
fing  down  of  churches,  and  demolishing  the  noblest  monuirents  in 
the  land,  both  publick  and  private,  beside  relipon  and  all  laws, 
koman  aitd  divine,  may  amount  to  so  much.     And  yct^  he  said,  he 
granted  what  you  afhrm,  that  they  were  not  uiibeconiing  the  rising 
of  a  glorious  commonwealth,  for  such  are  usually  founded  in  fac. 
(ioD,  sedition,  rebellion,    rapine,    and  murder.     And  how  much 

loever  you  admire  the  Romans,  ab  infami  gentem  deducit 

J*ylOj  if  yon  remember,  they  were,  at  first,  but  a  refuge  for 
tbiefes  and  murderers.  In  all  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  New  VVorld, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  republick,  nor  ever  was,  but  only  that 
of  Carthage,  and  some  paltry  Greek  colonies  upon  the  skirts  of 
Asia  Minor;  and,  for  one  commonwealth,  there  have  been  an  hun. 
irad  kingdoms  in  the  world;  which  argues,  they  should  be  the 
■ore  agreeable  to  mankind,  lie  added,  commonly  republicks  arise 
from  nnworthy  causes,  not  fit  to  be  mentioned  in  history;  and  that 
W  had  heard  many  persons  of  honour,  in  Flanders,  affirm,  that 
it  was  not  the  tyranny  of  Spain,  nor  the  cruelty  of  Duke  d'Alva, 
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nor  the  b]ood  of  their  nobility,  nor  religion,  nor  liberty,  that  inid« 
the  Dutch  cast  off  their  obedience  to  their  prince,  but  one-penny 
excise  laid  apon  a  pound  of  butter,  that  made  them  implacably  div 
clare  for  a  commonwealth.  That  the  Venetians  were  iMuished  into 
a  free  state  by  Atyla,  and  their  glorious  liberty  was,  at  first,  no 
other,  than  he  may  be  said  to  have  that  is  turned  out  of  his  home.' 
That  the  Romans  were  cuckolded  into  their  freedom,  and  the  Pu 
sans  trapanhed  into  theirs,  by  Charles  the  Eighth.  That,  as  cobu 
monwealths  sprung  from  base  originals,  so  they  hare  ruined  upon 
as  slight  occasions.  That  the  same  Pisans,  after  they  had  spent  all 
they  had  upon  a  freak  of  liberty,  were  sold,  like  cattle,  by  Lewit 
the  Twelfth.  The  Venetians  hectored,  and  almost  ruined,  by 
Maximilian  the  First,  a  poor  prince,  for  refusing  to  lend  him  mo* 
ney,  as  they  were  not  long  before,  by  Francesco  Sforza,  abont  a 
bastard.  The  Florentines  utterly  enslayed,  for  spoiling  an  ambaa* 
sador*s  speech,  and  disimraging  Pedro  de  Medici's  fine  liTerits.  The 

Genoese But,  as  he  was  going  on,  he  was  interrupted  by  a 

gentleman  that  came  in,  and  told  us,  That  Sir  Arthur  Hukrig, 
the  Brutus  of  our  republick,  was  in  danger  to  be  torn  to  pieces^ 
like  a  Shrovetuesday  bawd,  by  the  boys  in  Wesminster-Uall ;  aody 
if  he  had  not  shewn  himself  as  able  a  footman  as  he  that  codgelled 
him,  he  had  gone  the  way  of  Dr.  Lamb  infallibly.  This  set  all  Htm 
company  a  laughing,  and  made  the  traveller  forgat  what  he  waa 
saying.  After  a  little  pause,  a  learned  gentleman  of  this  society 
stood  up,  and  said,  he  could  not  but  take  notice  of  one  absarditj 
in  your  discourse,  and  that  is,  where  you  speak  of  liberty  glorw 
ously  fought  for,  and  kingly  thraldom  abjui*ed  by  the  people,  &c» 
for,  if  by  liberty  you  mean  commonwealth,  as  you  do,  there  was 
neTcr  any  such  thing,  as  either  the  one  or  the  other;  unless  jon 
will  state  the  quarrel  at  the  end  of  (he  war,  which  is  yerj  sense- 
less, and  directly  contrary  to  all  oaths  and  engagements ;  or  can 
prove  that  hanging,  drawing,  and  quartering  of  some  of  the  pco« 
pie,  and  selling  others  as  slaves,  for  takitig  up  arms,  in  all  parts 
of  the  nation,  for  the  king,  arc  abjurations  of  his  authority.  And 
he  wondered  you  could  be  so  weak,  or  impudent,  to  play  fonl  in 
matters  of  fact,  of  which  there  are  so  many  thousand  witnesses  to 
disprove  you.  But  he  \i  as  of  opinion,  that  you  did  not  believe 
yoursolf,  nor  those  reasons  you  give,  in  defence  of  commonwealth;- 
but  that  you  are  swayed  by  something  else,  as  either  by  a  stork* 
like  fate  (as  a  modern  protector- poet  calls  it,  because  that  fowl  ia 
observed  to  live  no  where  but  in  commonwealths)  or,  because  yon 
have  unadvisedly  scribbled  yourself  obnoxious,  or  else  you  fear^ 
such  admirable  eloquence,  as  yours,  would  be  thrown  away  onder 
a  monarchy,  as  it  would  be,  though  of  admirable  use  in  a  popnlar 
government,  where  orators  carry  all  the  rabble  before  them*  For 
who  knows  to  how  cheap  a  rate  this  goodly  eloquence  of  yonrt^ 
if  well  managed,  might  bring  the  price  of  sprats;  as  no  wiser  <Hnu 
tors  than  yourself  liave  done  hcn^tofore,  in  the  petty  factions^ 
Greek  republicks,  whom  you  chictly  imitate;  for  all  your  poln 
ticks  are  derived  from  the  works  of  dcclaimers,  with  wUcli  sort  ofi 
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writers,  the  ancient  commonwealths  had  the  fortune  to  abound, 
who  left  many  things  behind  them,  in  fayour  or  flattery  of  the  go- 
teinmeots  they  lired  under,  and  disparagement  of  others,  to  whom 
they  were  in  opposition,  of  whom  we  can  affirm  nothing  certain, 
but  that  they  were  partial,  and  nerer  meant  to  gire  a  true  account 
of  things,  but  to  make  them  finer  or  worse  than  they  really  are  ; 
of  which  men,  one  of  their  own  commonwealth  poets  gives  a  just 
character,  by  sorting  them  amongst  the  worst  of  men : 

All  which  you  hare  outgone  (according  to  your  talent)  in  their 
sereral  ways,  for  you  have  done  your  feeble  endeavour  to  rob  the 
church  of  the  little  which  the  rapine  of  the  most  sacrilegious  per- 
sons hath  left,  in  your  learned  work  against  tithes;  you  have  slan- 
dered the  dead,  worse  than  envy  itself,  and  thrown  your  dirty  out- 
rage^  on  the  memory  of  a  murdered  prince,  as  if  the  hangman  were 
but  yonr  usher.  These  have  been  the  attempts  of  your  stiff,  for- 
Bal  eloquence,  which  you  arm  accordingly,  with  any  thing  that 
lies  in  your  way,  right  or  wrong,  not  only  begging,  but  stealing 
questions,  and  taking  every  thing  for  granted,  that  will  serve  your 
tun ;  for  you  are  not  ashamed  to  rob  Oliver  Cromwell  himself, 
and  make  use  of  his  canting,  with  signal  assistances  from  heaven, 
and  answering  condescensions;  the  most  impious  Mahometan  doc- 
trine, that  ever  was  invented  among  christians,  and  such  as  will 
lerve  as  well  to  justify  any  prosperous  villainy  amongst  men.  He 
said,  when  God  punishes  a  nation  for  sin,  the  executioners  of  his 
judgments  are  commonly  but  malefactors  reprieved,  as  they  are. 
usually  among  men ;  for  when  he  punished  the  Israelites  for  idola- 
try,  he  made  use  of  greater  idolaters  then  themselves:  And  when 
he  afflicts  a  people  for  their  disobedience  to  a  just  government,  and 
fantastick  longing  after  imaginary  liberty,  it  is  with  infallible  sla- 
vo'y,  for  their  deliverers  always  prove  their  tyrants.  This  the 
Romans  found  true,  for  they  had  no  sooner  banished  their  kings, 
but  they  were,  in  few  years,  glad  to  banish  themselves,,  from  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  their  patriots,  the  assertors  of  their  li- 
berty;  and  that  very  contest  furnished  their  free  state  with  sedi- 
tion,  and  civil  war,  for  500  years,  and  never  ended,  until  they 
were  reduced  to  an  absolute  tyranny,  under  the  power  of  that  fac- 
tion, that  took  upon  it  to  vindicate  their  liberty.  He  added,  that 
he  could  not  but  smile  at  one  thing  you  said,  and  that  is,  that  king 
and  bishops  will  incroach  upon  our  consciences,  until  we  are  forced 
to  spend  over  again  all  that  we  have  spent,  and  fight  over  again  all 
that  we  have  fought,  &c.  For  if  you  did  not  look  very  like  a 
conning  man,  no  body  would  believe  you,  nor  trust  your  predic- 
tions of  the  future,  that  give  so  ill  an  account  of  things  past.  But 
he  held  you  very  unwise  to  blab  any  such  thing ;  for  that  party  you 
call  fVe  have  gained  so  abundantly  much  more  than  they  have  spent, 
that  they  desire  nothing  more,  than  to  fight  over  the  same  fights 
again^  at  the  same  rate ;  and  if  you  could  bat  make  your  words 
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good,  he  woald  undertake  they  should  be  the  first  men  that  shouU 
set  bishoi^s  about  your  consciences.  For  how  vile  soever  yon  mmke 
the  blood  of  faithful  Kngiishuien,  they  have  made  such  good  nar* 
kets  of  it,  that  they  would  be  glad  at  any  time  to  broach  the  whole 
nation  at  the  same  price,  and  aftbrd  the  treasure  of  miraculoas  de« 
liveranccs,  as  you  call  it,  into  the  bargain.  This,  he  added,  was 
easier  to  be  understood,  than  your  braml  of  gentilism,  upon  king. 
ship,  for  which  you  wrest  scripture  most  unmercifully,  to  prove, 
that  though  Christ  said,  His  kingdom  zcas  not  of  this  world;  yet 
his  commonwealth  is.  For  if  the  text  which  you  quote,  The  kings 
of  the  Gentiles  exercise  lordship  over  them^  and  they  thai  exer- 
cise  author  it  If  over  them  ^  are  called  benefactors:  But  itskaUnoi 
be  so  among  ijoir^  &c.  be  to  be  understood  of  civil  government 
(and  to  infer  commonwealth,  as  you  will  have  it  right  or  wrong) 
and  not  to  be  meant  of  his  spiritual  reign,'  of  which  he  was  then 
speaking,  and  expressly  calls  so;  you  must  prove  that  he  erected 
a  republick  of  his  apostles,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  scrip. 
ture  every  where  calls  his  government.  The  kingdom  of  keaveny 
it  ought  to  be  corrected,  aild  rendered.  The  commonwediih  of 
heaven^  or  rather.  The  commonicealth  of  this  xzorld;  and  yet  the 
text  does  as  well  prove  iK'nofactors  heathenish  as  kings;  for  if  onr 
Saviour  had  meant  to  brand  kingship  with  any  evil  character,  he 
would  never  have  stiled  himself  ^^  King  of  the  Jews,  King  of  Hea- 
ven, King  of  ilii!hteonsnv3s,*'  &c.  as  he  frequently  does;  but  no 
where  a  statc-holdiT  or  keeper  of  the  liberties. 

To  this,  a  youn;!j  j^entkman  made  answer,  th it  your  writings 
are  best  inter;  reted  by  thenisi-lvcs;  and  that  he  remembered  in  that 
•l)ook,  wluT/in  you  (i^ht  with  (he  king's  picture,  you  call  Sir  Phi- 
lip Sidney \s  IViuci^ss  Tamela  (who  was  horn  and  bn'd  of  christian 
|)arents  in  Kngland)  a  heathen  woman :  and,  therefore,  he  thought 
that  by  heathenish,  you  meant  Knl;li^h  ;  and  that  in  calling  king. 
ship,  heathenish,  you  inferred  it  was  the  only  proper  and  natural 
government  of  the  Knirlish  nation,  as  it  hath  iforn  ];rov.*d  in  all 
ages.  To  which  another  objected,  that  such  a  sense  was  quite  con* 
trary  to  your  purpose;  to  which  he  immediately  replied,  that  it 
was  no  new  thing  with  you  to  write  that,  which  is  as  well  against 
an  for  your  purpose.  After  much  debate,  they  agreed  to  pat  it  to 
the  ballot,  and  the  youn;j;  ^rntleman  curried  it  without  any  con* 
tradiction.  That  done,  a  (gentleman  of  good  credit  here,  taking 
occasion  fnmi  the  former  discourse,  said,  you  had  shewn  yourself 
as  able  a  divine,  as  a  statesman  ;  for  you  had  made  as  politick  pro* 
vision  for  spiritual,  as  civil  li'v^rfy,  in  those  pious  and  orthodox 
fthou^h  seemin:;ly  absurd  and  contradictory)  grounds  you  have 
laid  down,  in  order  thereunto,  uhirh  being  ri«rhtly  interpreted,  do 
say,  or  by  consequence,  infer  thus  r»ueh:  That  the  church  of 
(*hrist  ought  to  have  no  head  upon  earth,  hut  the  monster  of  man jr 
heads,  the  multitude,  who  are  the  only  supreme  judges  of  all  mat- 
ters that  concern  him  ;  a  privileiie  they  claimed,  when  he  was  upon 
earth,  when  they  took  upon  them  to  condemn  him,  and  cried.  Cm* 
cify:  That  all  christian  laws  and  ordinances  have  a  coercive  power* 
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i;i  ihat  false  and  malicious  aspersion  of  Popish 

-  uliu'Ji  \ou  cast  on  the  present  king.     For  it 

•  •vn  ro  jII  tlio  world,  iic  hath  preferred  his  conscience 

-      ••  I  rowiis.  and  patiently  endured  to  live  so  many  years 

.    I. I'll  r  rhun  chan:;o  his  religion;  which  if  he  would  hare 

>■!-  iie^-.i  nu>ved  with  such  counsels,  he  might  long  since  haye 
i::<i  .til  ilic  forces  of  the  catholick  warld  upon  us;  whereas  it 

:  |j(.  iloni;-:]  of  his  greatest  opposers,  that  they  are  so  jealous 

ir  jlU-oilen  purchases  bought  with  their  crimes,  that  rather 
\i-:  ill  (linger  of  losiuji;  a  pig,  they  would,  with  the  Gergesenes, 

Christ  to  depart  out  of  their  coasts.     After  this  said,  he 
!  thi»  assembly  that  1  might  be  desired  to  deliver  my  judgment 

the  book,  as  he  and  others  had  done,  which  being  immedi- 
pa^t,  I  knew  not,  though  unwilling,  how  to  avoid  it;  and 
ore,  I  told  them  as  briefly  as  I  could,  that  that  which  I  dis- 
most  in  your  treatise  was,  that  there  is  not  one  word  of  the 
::e  of  propriety,  nor  the  Agrarian,  nor  Rotation  in  it,  from  ' 
'ginning  to  the  end;  without  which,  together  with  a  Lord  Ar- 

I  thought  I  had  sufficiently  demonstrated,  not  only  in  my 
igs  but  publick  exercises  in  that  coffee-house,  that  there  is  no 
tie  foundation  of  a  free  commonwealth.  To  the  first  and  se- 
of  these,  that  is,  the  Balance  and  the  Agrarian,  you  made  no 
lion,  and  therefore,  I  should  not  need  to  make  any  answer. 
[>r  the  third,  I  mean  Rotation,  which  you  implicitly  reject  in 
design  to  perpetuate  the  present  members,  I  shall  only  add 
>  what  I  hai£  already  said  and  written  on  this  subject,  that  a 
onwealth  is  like  a  great  top,  that  must  be  kept  up  by  being 
led  round,  and  held  in  perpetual  circulation,  for  if  you  dls- 
me  the  Rotation,  and  suffer  the  senate  to  settle,  and  stand 
down  it  falls  immediately.  And  if  yon  had  studied  this  point 
efallj  as  I  have  done,  yoa  could  not  but  know,  there  is  no 
ray  under  heaven  of  disposing  the  vicissitudes  of  command 
bedience,  and  of  distributing  equal  right  and  liberty  among  all 
as  this  of  wheeling,  by  which,  as  Chaucer  writes,  a  single 
ath  been  equally  divided  among  a  whole  convent  of  friars,  and 
one  hath  had  his  just  share  of  the  savour.  I  told  them,  I 
not  but  be  sorry  to  find  so  learned  a  man  so  ignorant,  in  the 
5  of  government,  as  to  make  disproportionate  parallels  of 
lis  as  you  do,  where  you  compare  the  senate  of  Rome  with 
and  council  of  Venice,  between  which  there  is  no  analogy  at 
or  the  senate  of  Rome  was  never  the  supreme  power  of  the 
tj  as  the  grand  council  of  Venice  is,  but  merely  a  council  of 
But  I  wondered  most  of  all,  at  what  politick  crack  in  any 

SGulIf  the  imagination  could  enter  of  securing  lH>v;rty  under 
girchy,  seized  of  the  government  for  term  of  life,  which  was 

jret  seen  iu  the  world.  The  Metropolitan  of  all  common. 
IS,  the  Roman,  did  but  once  adventure  to  trust  its  whole 
r  and  authority,  in  the  hands  of  one  council,  and  that  but  for 
oars,  and  yet  they  had  like  to  have  lost  their  liberty  for  ever ; 
as  they  had  frequently  in  all  ages  left  it  wholly  in  the  power 
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hoods  and  mistakes,  and  a  worthj  knight  of  this  asscmblj  stood  up 
and  said,  that,  if  we  meant  to  examine  all  the  particular  fallaciet  - 
and  flaws  in  yoar  writing,  we  should  never  have  done;  be  woakl* 
therefore,  with  leave,  deliver  his  judgment  upon  the  whole,  whichy' 
in  brief,  was  thus:  That  it  is  all  windy  foppery,  from  the  beginaiiif 
to  the  end,  written  to  the  elevation  of  that  rabble,  and  meant  to 
cheat  the  ignorant.     That  you  fight  always  with  the  iat  of  jovr 
hand,  like  a  rhetorician,  and  never  contract  the  logical  fist,     Tkat 
you  trade  altogether  in  universals,  the  region  of  deceits  and  fallacj^ 
but  never  come  so  near  particulars,  as  to  let  us  know  which,  among' 
divers  things  of  the  same  kind,  you  would  be  at.    For  you  admire 
commonwealths  in  general,  and  cry  down  kingship  as  mnch  at  large^ 
without  any  regard  to  the  particular  constitutions,  which  only  make 
either  the  one  or  the  other  good  or  bad,  vainly  supposing  all  sla* 
yery  to  be  in  the  government  of  a  single  person,  and  nothing  Iwt 
liberty  in  that  of  many ;  which  is  so  false,  that  some  kingdottf 
have  had  the  most  perfect  form  of  commonwealths,  as  ours  htd^^  < 
and  some  republicks  have  proved  the  greatest  tyrannies,  as  all  liafe.' 
done  at  one  time  or  other.    For  many,  if  they  combine,  hayemore 
latitude  to  abuse  power,  than  a  single  person,  and  less  sense  of 
shame,  conscience,  or  honour  to  restrain  them  ;  for  what  is  wick- 
edly done  by  many,  is  owned  by  none,  where  no  man  knows  open' 
whom  in  particular  to  fix  it.     And  this  we  have  found  true  by 
perience  in  your  patriots  and  assertors  (as  you  call  them)  for 
one  person  could  ever  have  done  half  the  mischief  they  hare  donCi]   ' 
nor  outlived  the  infamy  they  have  suffered,  without  any  sense  of  -^ 
shame.    Beside  this,  as  all  your  politicks  reach  but  the  outside  and |  ^ 
circumstances  of  things,  and  never  touch  at  realities,  so  yon  are    ^ 
very  sollicitous  about  words,  as  if  they  were  charms,  or  had  more*   ^ 
in  them  than  what  they  signify.     For  no  conjurer's  devil  is  more'  ^ 
concerned  in  a  spell,  than  }ou  are  in  a  mere  word,  bnt  never  re-*   ^ 
gard  the  things  which  it  serves  to  express.     For  you  believe  liberty     ^ 
is  safer  under  an  arbitrary  unlimited  power,  by  vertnc  of  the  name    ^' 
Commonwealth,  than  under  any  other  government,  how  just  or     ' 
restrained  soever,  if  it  be  but  called  kingship.     And  therefore^     ^ 
yery  prudently  you  would  have  the  name  parliament  abolished,  be-     ^ 
cause  it  signifies  a  parly  of  our  commons  with  their  Norman  kings*     ^ 
But  in  this  you  are  too  severe  a  Draco,  to  punish  one  word,  for     ^ 
holding  correspondence  with  another,  when  all  the  liberty,  yon     i 
talk  so  much  of,  consists  in  nothing  else  but  mere  wofds.     For     ' 
though  you  brag  much  of  the  people's  managing  their  own  affiurS|.   ^ 
you  allow  them  no  more  share  of  that  in  your  Utopia,  as  yon  hate    < 
ordered  it,  than  only  to  set  up  their  throats  and  banl,  instead  of    ^ 
every  three  years,  which  they  might  have  done  before,  once  in  m     < 
age,  or  oftener,  as  an  old  member  drops  away,  and  a  new  one  Is    i 
to  succeed,  not  for  his  merit  or  knowledge  in  state  affairs,  bnt  be**  >) 
cause  he  is  able  to  bring  the  greatest  and  most  deep-mouthed  pack'  'i 
of  the  rabble  into  the  field ;  a  more  wise  and  equal  way,  in  yonr    ^ 
opinion,  of  chusing  counsellors,  than  any  king  is  capable  of.    Bnl'  \ 
ke  added,  you  had  done  worst  of  all^  where  you  are  most  Bkn    k 
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innelf,  and  that  is  in  that  false  and  malicious  aspersion  of  Popish 
d Spanish  counsels  nhich  you  cast  on  the  present  king.  For  it 
well  known  to  all  the  world,  he  bath  preferred  his  conscience 
fore  three  crowns,  and  patiently  endured  to  live  so  many  years 
eiiie,  rather  than  change  his  religion ;  which  if  he  would  hare 
oe,  or  been  moYed  with  such  counsels,  he  might  long  since  haYC 
scared  all  the  forces  of  the  catholick  world  upon  us ;  whereas  it 
mot  be  denied  of  his  greatest  opposers,  that  they  are  so  jealous 
their  ill-gotten  purchases  bought  with  their  crimes,  that  rather 
IB  be  in  danger  of  losing  a  pig,  they  would,  with  the  Gergesenes, 
ire  Christ  to  depart  out  of  their  coasts.  After  this  said,  he 
Ted  the  assembly  that  I  might  be  desired  to  deliyer  my  judgment 
on  the  book,  as  he  and  others  had  done,  which  being  immcdi- 
[j  past,  I  knew  not,  though  unwilling,  how  to  avoid  it;  and 
icfore,  I  told  them  as  briefly  as  I  could,  that  that  which  I  dis- 
d  most  in  your  treatise  was,  that  there  is  not  one  word  of  the 
Mice  of  propriety,  nor  the  Agrarian,  nor  Rotation  in  it,  from  ' 
beginning  to  the  end;  without  which,  together  with  a  Lord  Ar- 
Q,  I  thought  I  had  sufficiently  demonstrated,  not  only  in  my 
fings  but  pnblick  exercises  in  that  coffee-house,  that  there  is  no 
sIMe  foundation  of  a  free  commonwealth.  To  the  first  and  se- 
d  of  these,  that  is,  the  Balance  and  the  Agrarian,  you  made  no 
ection,  and  therefore,  I  should  not  need  to  make  any  answer. 
t  for  the  third,  I  mean  Rotation,  which  you  implicitly  reject  in 
ir  design  to  perpetuate  the  present  members,  I  shall  only  add 
I  to  what  I  hsLie  already  said  and  written  on  this  subject,  that  a 
imonwealth  is  like  a  great  top,  that  must  be  kept  up  by  being 
ipped  round,  and  held  in  perpetual  circulation,  for  if  you  dis- 
itinne  the  Rotation,  and  suffer  the  senate  to  settle,  and  stand 
I,*  down  it  falls  immediately.  And  if  you  had  studied  this  point 
arefoUj  as  I  have  done,  you  could  not  biit  know,  there  is  no 
h  way  under  heaven  of  disposing  the  vicissitudes  of  command 
I  obedience,  and  of  distributing  equal  right  and  liberty  among  all 
s,  as  this  of  wheeling,  by  which,  as  Chaucer  writes,  a  single 
t  hath  been  equally  divided  among  a  whole  convent  of  friars,  and 
rj  one  hath  had  his  just  share  of  tho  savour.  I  told  them,  I 
lid  not  but  be  sorry  to  find  so  learned  a  man  so  ignorant,  in  the 
ore  of  gorernment,  as  to  make  disproportionate  patallcls  of 
metis  as  you  do,  where  you  compare  the  senate  of  Rome  with 
grand  council  of  Venice,  between  which  there  is  no  analogy  at 
;  for  the  senate  of  Rome  was  never  the  supreme  power  of  the 
»ple,  as  the  grand  council  of  Venice  is,  but  merely  a  council  of 
te.  But  I  wondered  most  of  all,  at  what  politick  crack  in  any 
■'s  scull,  the  imagination  could  enter  of  securing  lu/orty  under 
oligarchy,  seized  of  the  government  for  term  of  life,  which  was 
^er  yet  seen  in  the  world.  The  Metropolitan  of  all  common. 
ilths,  the  Roman,  did  but  once  adventure  to  trust  its  whole 
ver  and  authority,  in  the  hands  of  one  council,  and  that  but  for 
9  jtars,  and  yet  they  had  like  to  have  lost  their  liberty  for  ever ; 
tbey  had  frequently  in  all  ages  left  it  wholly  in  the  power 
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of  a  single  person,  and  found  it  so  far  from  danger  or  mto 
ence,  that  the  only  refage  thej  had  in  their  greatest  extremit 
to  create  a  dictator.  But  I  could  not  bat  laagh,  as  they  i 
done,  at  the  pleasantness  of  your  fancy,  who  suppose  our 
patriots,  when  they  are  invested  for  term  of  life,  will  aem 
country  at  their  own  charge :  This,  I  said,  was  Tery  fanpro 
unless  yon  meant  as  they  do,  that  all  we  haTC  is  tiidr  owi 
that  to  prey  and  devour  is  to  serre ;  in  which  they  have  apt 
So  able  and  industrious,  as  if  they  had  been  made  to  no  othe 
pose,  but,  like  lobsters,  were  all  claws  and  belly.  For  t 
many  laugh  at  me  for  accounting  300,000  pounds  in  woodon 
towards  the  erecting  of  a  free-state,  in  my  Oceana,  but  a  ti 
the  whole  nation ;  because  I  am  most  certain  that  ^eie  littl 
the  ballots  are  the  only  physick  that  can  keep  the  body  politi 
luble,  and  not  suffer  the  humour  to  settle,  I  will  nndertaki 
if  the  present  members  had  but  a  lease  of  die  gOTemment  < 
life,  notwithstanding  whatsoever  impeachment  of  waste,  they 
raise  more  out  of  it  to  thcmselres  in  one  year,  than  that  aa 
to ;  beside  the  charge  we  must  be  at  in  maintaining  of  gai 
keep  the  boys  off  them,  and  before  half  the  term  be  expbnod 
would  have  it  untenantable.  To  conclude,  I  told  diem,  yi 
made  good  your  title  in  a  contrary  sense ;  for  yon  have  reiJI; 
posed  the  most  ready  and  easy  way  to  establish  downright  s 
upon  the  nation  that  can  possibly  be  contrived,  which  will  i 
appear  to  any  man  that  does  but  understand  this  plain  truth 
wheresoever  the  power  of  proposing  and  debating,  togethei 
the  power  of  ratifying  and  enacting  laws,  is  intrusted  in  the 
of  any  one  person,  or  any  one  council,  as  yon  would  have  il 
government  is  inevitably  arbitrary  and  tyrannical,  beeaoae  dw 
make  whatsoever  they  please  lawful  or  unlawful.  And  tit 
ranny  hath  the  advantage  of  all  others  that  hadi  law  and  I 
among  the  instruments  of  servitude.  J« 
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itiute  relvcian  j  opporitioii  thereunto,  who  would  take  upon 
ikmkj  against  all  right  and  reason,  to  be  their  own  judges ;  and  be* 
kg  BOW,  after  two  scandalous  ejectments,  and  as  man  j  signal  re^ 
itmliomy  happilj  returned  to  discharge  the  remaining  fragment  of 
Ur  trust ;  do  find,  to  their  unspeakable  grief,  the  red-coats,  in 
fioB  dMjr  alwajs  Uyallj  acquiesced,  failing  of  their  paj,  to  fail 
fkifmm  of  their  trust,  and,  seduced  bj  cyU  counsel,  to  adhere  unto 
ii  eonauNi  emmky ;  that  is  to  say,  the  said  three  nations,  in  comply* 
kg  wHk  tibetr  desires  and  addresses,  which  are,  to  have  this  present 
dTO  dissolved,  and  a  free  parliament  speedily  convened, 
^kef  tremble  to  think  upon,  or  the  secluded  members  re-^. 
b  they  equally  abominate,  or  the  present  house  sup. 
riM  with  new  elections,  which  their  bowels  sigh  to  reflect  on. 
NevH^eleis  they  have,  after  serious  and  mature  deliberation,  rc« 
Milfeiupoii  the  last,  that  is  to  say,  to  fill  up  their  house,  as  be- 
Ifi  ttongh  of  dangerous  consequence,  less  horrible  and  dreadful 
litfacaiaelTes,  than  any  other  way.  And  to  the  end  the  persons  to 
detected  may  be  of  as  near  a  condition  as  may  bo,  to  match  the 
pfCMoit  members,  and  so,  possibly,  go  hand  in  hand  with  them,  in 
wryng  4»a  the  said  work ;  they  have  agreed  upon  these  following 
tmKJcaHcms,  and  do  enact,  and  be  it  hereby  enacted,  that  no  per. 
^Tor  presume  to  elect  or  be  elected,  under  pain  of  con- 
of  his  estate,  and  sale  of  his  person,  that  is  not  allowed 
apable  tliereof,  by  the  said  qualifications,  in  which  they  do  pro- 
{m,  before  the  Searcher  of  all  Hearts,  that  they  have  freely  dis* 
cmred  the  naked  truth  of  all  their  intentions,  as,  if  their  breasts 
wm  to  be  opened,  and  their  hearts  taken  out,  which  God  defend, 
it  woold  manifestly  appear  to  all  the  world. 

Qmii/lnBlion  I. — Whosoever  hath  at  any  time  been  known  to 
kke  the  ttame  of  God  in  rain,  that  is,  to  swear  or  forswear  him- 
idf  for  nothing,  without  advantage  to  the  publick,  or  his  own 
pttrticolar  concernments,  but  merely  out  of  rash  and  needless  pro. 
pionadon,  is  hereby  declared  utterly  incapable  to  elect,  or  be 
dected,  as  a  member  to  serve  in  this  present  parliament.  For  oaths 
kave  been  found,  by  experience,  to  be  wonderful  expedients  in 
itUe.affairs ;  and  ought  not  to  be  made  or  broken,  but  with  great 
aad  serious  consideration. 

Qaalific.  II. — Whosoever  is  noted  to  be  a  sabbafh.breaker,  or 
prophancr  of  the  Lord^s  day,  is  declared  incapable  to  elect,  or  be 
dected,  &c.  For  he  that  cannot  one  day  in  seven  observe,  at  least 
in  shew,  one  commandment  in  ten,  that  costs  nothing  the  keeping, 
■or  gains  any  thing  by  being  broken,  Is  not  fiily  qualified  to  sit  in 
tiiis  parliament :  For  all  such  sins,  as  have  no  immediate  relation 
to  the  service  of  this  house,  must  be  openly  detested,  that  there 
nay  be  the  less  notice  taken  of  such  as  are  for  the  advantage  and 
interest  thereof. 

Qualific.  Hi. — Whosoever  hath  at  any  time,  within  the  space 
if  these  twoity  years  last  past,  been  observed  to  be  disguised  in 
iriak,  unless  he  can  bring  testimony  that  it  is  his  usual  custom  to 
idnk  himself  drunk  in  private  alone,  to  avoid  giring  evil  example, 
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or  ID  secret  and  well  affected  company,  withont  Jiealths ;  is  dft 
dared  incapable  to  elect  or  be  elected :  Provided  that  surfeit  ani 
gluttony  be  not  included  within  this  incapacity,  nor  such  otha 
alterations  as  may  fall  upon  the  spirit  of  a  man,  at  thawksgivkj 
dinners. 

Qual{fic.  IV.— Whosoeyer  doth  lire  in  adultery,  or  fomicaiuNi. 
or  hath  at  any  time  had  carnal  copulation  with  the  wife,  sisters,  m 
daughter,  of  any  member  of  parliament,  now  sitting,  without  thi 
consent  or  satisfaction  of  the  said  member;  or  hath  been  seen,  ii 
the  day-time,  to  resort  to  houses  of  evil  fame,  or  frequent  the  cob< 
pany  of  common  women ;  is  declared  incapable  to  elect  or  be  dect 
ed,  &c.  Provided,  that  this  do  not  extend  to  any  person,  that  bad 
kept  a  concubine  or  concubines  so  long,  that  now  there  is  no  na 
tice  taken  thereof,  or  to  such  as  by  the  loss  of  their  eyes  or  noses, 
botches  in  their  skins,  or  aches  in  their  bones,  can  bring  proof  o( 
their  repentance,  and  resentment  of  their  former  lives ;  as  it  hatl 
been  allowed  in  the  cases  of  William  Lord  Viscount  Monson^  Sk 
Henry  Martin,  Mr.  Secretary  Scot,  William  Heveningham,  Esq; 
and  others. 

Qualtfic.  V. — Whosoever  hath  suffered  for  his  consdenoe,  oitta 
by  imprisonment,  sequestration,  or  sale  of  his  estate,  or  hadi  vfr 
fused  to  take  any  oath  imposed  by  this  parliaroent,  howsoeww 
contradictory  to  any  former  oath,  by  him  taken :  Or  hath  gained 
nothing  by  the  ruin  of  his  native  country,  nor  is  liable  to  snfn 
by  any  revolution,  that  may  tend  to  the  general  settlement  thereof] 
but,  being  unbiassed  by  any  party,  is  at  liberty  to  promote  tlM 
proper  and  natural  interests  of  the  nation  in  genera] :  Or  hath  snb- 
scribed  any  petition  or  remonstrance  for  a  free  parliaroent;  or  foi 
the  re-admission  of  the  secluded  members  to  thdr  right  of  sitting; 
or,  at  a  time  to  be  prefixed,  to  determine  the  sittiX^  of  this  present 
parliament,  or  any  thing  else  against  the  sense  of  thto  honse,  in 
order  to  the  settlement  of  the  nation:  Or  hath  declared  againtt 
taxes,  excise,  free-quarter,  plunder,  arbitrary  government,  Um 
perpetuation  and  supremacy  of  the  present  parliament,  continna* 
tion  of  the  distractions,  decay  of  trade,  and  slavery  of  the  English 
nation.  Any,  and  every  such  person,  is  hereby  declared  not  only 
incapable  to  be  elected  a  member  of  this  present  or  any  future  par- 
liament, or  of  bearing  any  office,  or  place  of  trust,  in  this  com- 
monwealth, but  shall  suffer  such  farther  punishment,  either  by  se. 
questration,  ot*  sale  of  his  estate  or  person,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this 
house  shall  seem  ex()edient. 

Quail fi'..  VI. — Whosevcr  bath  been  engaged  in  the  late  rebdiions 
of  Sir  George  Booth,  Bart,  or  I^mbert  S3rmnell,  Esq;  or  any 
way  aiding  or  assisting  thtTeunto :  Or  hath  sat  or  acted  in,  or  un* 
der  the  late  committee  of  safety,  or  had  any  hand  in  the  late  dii. 
turbanccs  of  this  present  parliament;  is,  beside  such  other  punisiu 
ment  as  this  house  shall  judge  fitting,  declared  incapable  to  elect, 
or  be  elected,  to  serve  in  this  or  any  future  parliament:  Provided 
that  this  shall  not  extend  to  such  members  of  this  house,  as 
engaged  in  the  said  insurrections.     For,  if  ail  such  should  be 
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peaKilied  before  the  house  be  full,  there  would  not  be  a  quorum  left 
to  make  it  a  parliament. 

Qwdific.  VII. — WhosoeTer  hath  called  Charles  Stewart  king,  or 
drank  hts  health,  or  prayed  God  to  restore  him  to  his  right,  and 
every  honest  man  to  his  own,  or  used  any  malignant  and  treason. 
able  expressions:  Or  hath  called  the  present  parliament  Rump, 
Arse,  Bum.  Tail,  or  Breech:  Or  hath  rejoiced  at  the  interrup. 
tioRB  thereof,  or  wished  it  at  an  end:  Or  hath  sued,  arrested,  re- 
viled, beaten,  kicked,  cuckolded,  trepanned,  or  refused  to  trust 
any  of  the  members  thereof,  during  the  interyals :  Or  hath  action 
of  debt,  or  bill  of  complaint  against  any  member  now  sitting ;  and 
doth  refuse  to  g  ve  the  said  member  a  full  discharge,  and  general 
release;  any,  and  e^ery  such  person,  is  declared  utterly  incapable 
to  elect,  or  be  elected,  to  serve  in  this  present  or  any  future  par- 
fiameot,  or  of  bearing  any  office  or  place  of  trust  in  this  com- 
Bon  wealth. 

Quaiffic.  VIII. — No  man  shall  be  judged  qualified,  nor  admitted 
to  sit  in  this  house  as  a  member  thereof,  that  doth  not  first  acknow. 
ledge  this  parliament  to  be  a  free  parliament,  unfounded  by  the 
laws  of  God  or  man ;  that  all  things  are  exposed  to  the  will  of  the 
Benbers  thereof,  who  may  freely  dispose  of  the  estates,  persons, 
consciences,  and  lives  of  men,  as  they  please,  and  afterwards  make 
it  Uwful.  That  this  house  hath  a  greater  power  in  civil  affairs  than 
tteTnrk,  and  in  spiritual  than  the  Pope,  for  it  is  head  of  churches, 
Boc  jet  in  being,  and  Judge  more  of  faith,  than  all  the  general 
Cornells  ever  were.  That  it  can  damn,  and  save,  and  bind,  and 
loose  in  this  world,  in  despight  of  the  next;  make  what  it  pleases 
koly  or  profane,  true  or  false,  scripture  or  apocrypha,  and  no 
■an  dares  to  question  its  infallibility ;  and  that  every  member  there- 
of can  wote  and  swi^r  contradictions,  and  make  others  do  so  too, 
or  pajr  them  for  it. 

Qutdffic.  IX. — No  man  shall  be  judged  rightly  qualified,  nor  ad« 
■itted  to  sit  in  this  house,  until  he  hath  engaged  to  use  his  chris^ 
tian  endeavour  to  carry  on  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  calendar, 
tint  the  English  nation  may  no  more  use  the  Julian  account,  noi 
Rckoo  by  the  year  of  our  Lord,  but  by  the  Roman  iudiction,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  christians  in  ancient  times;  that  is, 
reckon  the  year  by  thi'ir  taxes,  and  not  their  taxes  by  the  year:  A 
reformation,  which  this  parliament  made  some  progress  in  l)efore 
their  late  interruption,  when  they  drew  the  whole  >ear  uithin  (he 
coinpass  of  four  months,  and  do  intend,  by  God's  help,  to  bring  to 
perfection  with  all  convenient  expedition. 

Qualific,  X. — Whosoever  makes  profession  of  godliness  and  ho- 
liness of  life,  although  he  be  commonly  reputed  to  be  both  a  fool, 
and  a  knave,  a  notorious  villain,  and  diabolical  hypocrite;  shall, 
nevertheless,  beailov\ed,  if  duly  elected,  to  be  rightly  qualified  to 
lit  in  this  proseut  parliimcnt.  Provided  that  this  capacity  do  not 
extend  to  Charles  Fleetwood,  Esq;  John  Dcsbrow,  Voouian  ;  and 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  Kni^rht,  lately  elected  j  or  Johu  iiewbon,  Cord- 
wainer,  of  the  city  of  London. 
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Ordered  that  Dr.  John  Owen,  Mr.  Hugh  Peters,  and  Major 
John  Wildman  be  included  within  this  qualification,  notwithstand^ 
ing  the  J  are  In  orders. 

Qualific,  XI.—- Whosoerer  hath  had  a  hand  in  the  late  kittg^ 
blood,  or  petitioned  to  bring  him  to  tryal,  or  hath  demollshod  Ui 
houses,  cut  down  his  woods,  or  pulled  down  churches,  to  sell  (ke 
materials ;  or  can  bring  proof,  that  he  hath  been  of  one  or  moft 
high-courts  of  justice,  or  at  one  or  more  committees  of  sale  or  sa» 
questration,  of  the  committee  for  propagation  of  the  gospel ;  of 
hath  been  a  commissioner  of  the  excise,  a  sequestrator,  treasareT) 
or  trustee,  for  the  s^Ie  of  king's  lands  or  goods,  or  bishops,  and 
deans  and  chapters,  and  delinquents  lands ;  and  hath  gotteo  a  con- 
siderable estate,  by  bu)'ing  or  selling  the  aforesaid  lands;  and  Gift 
make  it  appear,  that  his  head  is  forfeited  to  the  Tower  on  IxmdoB* 
Bridge,  and  the  four  quarters  of  his  outward  man  to  four  respee* 
tire  gates  of  the  city,  if  any  revolution  should  happen  to  tbe  ge* 
neral  settlement  of  the  nation.  Any,  and  every  such  person,  is 
declared  rightly  qualified  to  sit  in  this  present  parliament,  and  shall 
be  admitted  without  taking  any  oath  at  all ;  for  a  man's  skin  it 
tenderer  than  his  conscience,  and  this  world  much  nearer  to  him 
than  the  next. 

Quairfic,  XII. — Whosoever  can  bring  proof,  by  the  loss  of  hm 
ears,  or  otherwise,  that  he  hath  stood  on  the  pillory  for  perjary, 
forgery,  faction,  or  sedition,  to  hinder  the  government  of  tlie  late 
king;  or  that  he  hath  been  burnt  in  the  hand,  forehead,  or  shonU 
der,  thrown  over  the  bar,  set  in  the  stocks,  carted,  or  whipped  at 
the  tail  of  a  cart,  for  any  thing  by  him  done,  said,  or  written 
against  the  said  government,  before  the  year  164^,  shall  beappro^ 
ved  as  most  fitly  qualified  to  sit  in  this  present  parliament.  ProTi^ 
ded  that  this  shall  not  extend  to  William  Prynne,  of  Swanswick, 
Esq;  Utter  Bencher  of  Lincoln's-lnn,  nor  to  Major  WIU 
liam  Poe. 

Qual/fic.  XIII. — Whosoever  is  son,  brother,  or  nephew,  or 
can  prove  himself  to  be  the  natural  son  or  bastard  of  any  member, 
or  of  the  mother,  sister,  or  wife  of  any  member  of  this  parliament 
now  sitting,  or  any  member  thereof  deceased,  that  sat  since  die 
year  16  i8,  and  uill  engage  to  conform  to  the  sense  of  this  honse, 
according  to  the  example  of  the  said  member  unto  whom  he  hath 
relation,  is  hereby  declared  rightly  qualified,  either  to  elect,  or  be 
elected,  a  member  of  this  present  parliament. 

Qual/fic,  Xi  V. — Whosoever  can  bring  proof,  that  he  is  a  man 
of  a  publick  spirit,  fit  for  all  times  and  occasions,  of  approTed  li. 
berty  of  conscience,  and  of  courage  and  resolution  to  encounter 
any  danger  that  extends  to  soul  or  body,  if  n^^  be,  rather  than 
live  out  of  authority  and  command,  or  under  the  laws  of  God  or 
man.  That  he  hath  proper  suits  for  the  service  of  the  present  go« 
Tcrnment,  and  ran  do  the  same  things  by  the  spirit  of  God,  which 
other  men  are  drawn  to  by  the  temptations  of  the  devil.  That  ha 
can  break  oaths  by  Providence,  and  forswear  himself,  to  the  glorj 
of  God;  deal  faUely  and  treacherously  with  men,  out  of  consct* 
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CB«e;  and  yerily  belieyeth  it  to  be  a  greater  sin  to  name  faith,  than 
to  break  it.  That  religion  is  his  trade,  and  God  himself  his  occa. 
pation.  That  he  can  hold  forth  any  useful,  though  notorious  un. 
truth,  with  conrenient  obstinacy,  until  he  belieres  himself,  and  so 
renders  it  no  sin.  That  he  hath  an  excellent  spirit  to  find  out  ways 
of  raising  money,  and  will  deserre  his  share  both  of  the  substance 
and  curses  of  the  people.  Any,  and  every  such  person,  is  declal 
red  to  be  most  aptly  qualified  to  elect,  or  be  elected,  member  of 
this  present  parliament.  Provided  that  this  capacity  do  not  extend 
to  Bulstrode  Whitlock,  Esq;  or  Richard  Sal  way.  Grocer,  lately 
ejected  this  house.  * 

Q'ioiific.  XV. — Whosoerer  can  produce  testimony,  that  he  hath 
taken  the  late  oath'  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  the  protestation, 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  the  engagement,  to  be  true  and 
faithful  to  the  present  gOTemment,  without  king  or  house  of  lords. 
That  he  hath  subscribed  the  addresses,  to  live  and  die  with  Oli* 
ver  and  Richard  Cromwell,  and  taken  the  oaths  to  be  true  and 
faithful  to  the  governments  under  them,  and  feels  no  alteration 
In  his  'conscience,  but  is  ready  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration 
of  Charles  Stewart,  King  Jesus,  or  any  other  single  person.  Any, 
and  every  such  person,  is  declared,  as  rightly  qualified  to  elect, 
or  be  elected,  a  member  of  this  present  parliament,  and  shall  be 
admitted  to  sit,  being  duly  elected,  without  taking  any  further  oath 
at  all. 

Quaiific.  XVI.— Ordered,  that  a  bill  be  forthwith  brought  in, 
to  make  Newgate,  Bridewell,  and  liedlam  Corporations  ;  that 
writs  may  be  issued  out,  to  impower  them  to  chuse  their  respec 
tive  representatives,  to  serve  in  this  present  parliament,  in  as  full 
manner,  as  the  (Jpper-bench  and  the  Fleet  have  already  done. 

Quaiific.  XVII.— Any  nobleman,  or  late  peer  of  the  realm,  that 
will  renounce  his  creation,  or  his  Creator,  and  is  otherwise  quali. 
fied,  shall  be  allowed  capable  (being  first  naturalised  by  an  act  of 
this  house)  to  be  madi3  a  knight,  citizen,  or  burgess;  and,  being 
daly  elected  and  sworn,  shall  be  admitted  to  sit  among  the  rab^* 
ble  of  this  house,  in  as  full  manner  as  Philip  Herbert,  Esq;  late 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  William  Cecill,  late  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
at  this  present  do.  Provided  that  this  shall  not  extend  to  any 
peer  of  the  late  other  house,  that,  having  a  trade  to  get  his  living 
honestly  by,  did,  nevertheless,  betake  himself  to  so  lewd  a  course 
of  life. 

Quaiific,  "KV III, — Whosoever,  by  fraud,  coven,  or  otherwise, 
hath  possessed  himself  of  another  man's  estate,  or  hath  gotten  into 
his  hands  any  office  or  place,  of  considerable  value,  by  ejecting, 
indirectly,  the  right  owner  thereof,  and  does  not  know  how  to 
maintain  and  justify  the  same  so  well,  as  by  being  chosen  a  mem. 
ber  of  this  house,  shall  be  approved  of,  in  so  doin^j;,  to  have  given 
good  security  for  his  fidelity  to  the  present  government,  and  be  ca- 
pable to  elect,  or  be  elected,  &c. 

Quaiific.  XIX. — Resolved,  that  the  curses  of  the  people  shall, 
henceforth,  that  is  to  say,  from  this  present  foarteenth  of  Febru- 
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wry  J  1659,  be  reputed,  and  taken  for  their  free  Toices;  and  wha-  < 

Boerer  hath  most  of  the  curses  of  his  country,  shall  be  anderaioo4  ^ 

to  have  most  of  their  free  Toices,  and  be  approved,  as  most  fitly  i 

quali6ed  to  sit  in  this  present  parliament.     For  such  will  be  Tery  ^ 

profitable  members  to  this  house,  when  it  shall  be  judged  season-  ^ 

able  to  make  the  pjeople  pay  for  their  cursing,  as  well  as  they  hafe  - 
done  for  their  swearing. 

Qualtfic,  XX.-^No  man  shall  be  admitted  to  sit  in  this  house,  i 
as  a  member  thereof,  howsoever  duly  qualified  and  elected,  except 

before  excepted,  until  he  hath  taken  the  following  oath  opon  the  i 
Holy  Eyangeiists. 

THE  OATH. 

^  I  A.  B.  do  swear,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  and  by 
^  the  contents  of  this  book,  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  this  present 
^  government,  as  it  is  now  unestablished,  and  to  the  keepers  of  the 
^  liberties,  unsight  unseen,  whether  they  are  of  an  invisible  and 
^  internal  nature,  as  fiends,  pugs,  elves,  furies,  imps,  or  goblins, 
'  or  whether  they  are  incarnate,  as  redcoats,  lobsters,  corporals, 
^  troopers,  or  dragoons.     1  do  also  swear,  that  neither  Ckarks 
^  Stewart,  nor  any  person  claiming  from  King  James,  shall  e?er 
'  be  restored  to  the  crown  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  either 
'  by  foreign  or  domestick  assistance,  all  dispensations  and  outgo- 
^  ings  of  providence  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.     I  do  like. 
^  wise  swear,  never  to  understand,  nor  believe  any  thing,  that  is 
^  against  the  authority,  interest,  or  sense  of  this  house ;  and  that 
^  I  will  never  give  my  vote,  to  determine  the  sitting  thereof,  daring 
^  the  natural  life  of  every  respective  member  thereof  now  sitting, 
'  nor  consent  to  the  establishment  of  any  thing,  but  taxes,  excise, 
^  free-quarter,  plunder,  confiscations,  arbitrary  government,  Mgh^ 
^  courts  of  justice,  committees  of  sale  and  sequestration,  a  gospel- 
^  preaching  ministry,  and   liberty  of  conscience,     I  do  further 
^  swear,  that  I  will  constantly  believe  in  all  the  privileges  of  par- 
^  liament,  as  the  house  believes ;  and  that  1  will,  to  the  utmost  of 
^  my  power,  maintain  and  defend  the  same,  although  I  do  not  mu 
<  derstand,  nor  ever  will,  what  they  are,  or  how  far  they  extend. 
^  And  lest  the  present  members  should,  when  the  house  is  full,  be 
^  secluded  by  their  own  votes  (by  which  the  secluded  members  are 
^  declared  uncapable  of  ever  sitting  in  parliament,  or  bearing  any 
^  ofiice  of  trust  in  this  commonwealth)  1  do  swear,  that  the  seclu- 
^  ded  members,  properly  so  called,  are  not  these  who  have  been 
^  twice  secluded,  that  is  to  say,  the  present  members  now  sitting, 
^  but  those  who  have  been  secluded  but  once,  tliat  is.  the  major 
^  part  of  the  long  parliament.     As  also,  that,  when  it  shall  si^ero 
'  good  unto  this  parliament  to  make  every  member  thereof  an  ofii« 
^  cer  or  commander  of  the  army,  this  house  will,  nevertheless,  be 
^  no  council  of  officers,  but  a  very  parliament,  and  the  sword  still 
*  in  the  hand  of  the  civil  magistrate.     I  do  also  swear,  that  what- 
'  soever  time  shall  hcrt>after  produce  (six  governments  off)  for  the 
'  advantage  of  the  present  parliament,  or  whatsoever  they  shall  at 
'  any  time  do,  say,  or  swear,  in  order  thereunto,  how  contrary 
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soever  to  any  thing  by  them  fonnerly  done,  said,  or  sworn,  is, 
and  will  be  always  the  good  old  cause,  and  the  work  of  the  Lord. 
That  the  present  distractions  are  for  his  glory,  and  the  peace  of 
the  gOTernment,  and  that  the  slarcry  of  the  English  nation  is  for 
the  liberty  of  the  people.  That,  notwithstanding,  they  are  bar- 
red to  change  their  masters,  as  christian  bondslayes,  as  in  Tur- 
ky,  and  are  conveyed  from  govern ro en t  to  government,  as  rogues 
are  from  constable  to  constable,  still  to  be  whipped  and  punish- 
ed;  all  is  for  their  freedom  and  protection  in  their  ancient  laws, 
rights,  and  immunities.  Lastly,  I  do  swear  never  to  divulge  the 
secrets  of  this  house^  nor  discover  the  hidden  mysteries  thereof. 
The  admirable  art  of  managing  factions,  with  confederate  contests 
in  ordinary  matters,  and  staving,  and  tailing  with  the  rabble  of 
parties  in  businesses  of  profit  and  advantage,  to  carry  on  private 
designs  under  the  masque  of  publick  good.  The  subtle  ways  of 
packing  committees,  and  proroguing  business  without  doors.  The 
iDgenious  artifices  of  double-dealing,  by  selling  with  one  hand, 
aiid  buying  with  the  other,  whereby  several  members  have  afibrded 
tiiemselves  good  bargains  of  delinquents  estates,  in  suborned  pur. 
chasers  names.  The  most  excellent  invention  of  advising  votes, 
and  finding  out  the  true  value  of  a  leading  or  seconding  voice, 
third,  fourth,  or  fifth ;  how  many  a  lasting  voice  goes  for,  like 
the  last  trick  at  picquet ;  how  to  balance  all  these  upon  account, 
so  that  every  sharer  may  have  his  due ;  with  infinite  other  curi- 
ons  and  occult  sciences,  which  the  present  members,  out  of  their 
long  practice  and  experience,  have  found  out,  to  the  glory  of 
God,  and  good  of  the  nation. 

^  So  help  me  God.' 
QadUfic.  XXL — And  lest  the  new-elected  members  should  (not- 
withstanding all  these  oaths  and  qualifications)  oppose,  and,  being 
the  greater  number,  overvote  the  present  members,  like  a  new 
piece  of  cloth  upon  an  old  garment,  instead  of  patching,  tear  it 
wider:  It  is  resolved,  that  but  eight  writs  for  new  elections  be 
issned  forth,  at  one  time,  and  no  more,  until  the  new  returned 
members  have  been  intrusted  in  the  practice  of  this  house,  and, 
being  engaged  by  profitable  employments,  have  given  proof  of 
their  conformity  thereunto;  or,  in  case  of  refusal,  have  been 
ejected. 


(     "2    } 


LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 

or 

FATHER   PETERS: 

Aj  it  was  foond  qoUted  into  my  Lord  Chancellor's  Cap,  with  a  Letter  dircet«d  to 
his  Lordship,  &c.  and  his  Prater  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  Loretto. 

Quarto,  containing  four  pages. 


Meritorious  Sir, 

UNDERSTANDING  that  yoa  were  to  be  my  successor  in  those 
houses  of  clay,  I  thought  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  leare  yoo 
my  executor,  who,  next  my  Rererence,  have  dooe  the  king  tha 
best  service  in  the  nation,  and  consequently  must  be  no.  stranger 
nor  enemy  to  Father  Peters.     I  have  now  laid  aside  the  sword  of 
the  spirit,  and  betaken  myself  to  an  arm  of  flesh ;  and^  kaTing 
converted  my  apostolical  robe  into  the  Whore  of  Babylon's  dye, 
am  resolved  to  visit  Father  le  Chaise,  and  send  over  the  king  of 
France  with  thirty-thousand  men.     1  need  not  put  you  in  mind  of 
the  terrible  blow  that  shall  come,  and  none  see  who  hurts  theoi, 
nor  any  other  private  juggle;  for,  having  made  room  for  your 
admittance  to  his  majesty's  ear,  there  is  nothing  can  fall  betwiit 
the  cup  and  the  lip.     It  would  be  superfluous  to  tell  you,  that  in« 
numerable  prayers  and  indulgences  for  you,  and  your  posterity 
after  you,  are,  together  with  this  my  sanctuary,  conferred  upon 
you  ;  I  wiiih  England  do  not  grow  too  hot  for  you  in  a  litHe  time: 
However,  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.    lie  not  troubled,  your 
merits  and  my  beads  will  never  let  you  lie  long  in  purgatory,  should 
all  hopes  Tail,  and  therefore  be  secure  of  a  future  happiness;  be 
of  good  courage,  and  your  faith  will  save  you.     This  1  am  sure  of, 
and  all  the  world  knows  it,  that  you  have  made  to  yourself  friends 
of  the  Mammon  of  unrighteousness,  so  that  you  arc  like  to  feed 
well  as  long  as  you  live  in  this  world ;  and,  as  for  the  other,  let 
not  one  melancholy  thought  make  you  soak  your  guts  one  bowl 
the  less,  for  1  will  warrant  you,  my  works  of  Supererogation  help- 
ing out  your  defects,  1  shall  have  nothing  too  much,  nor  yoa  too 
little,  to  bribe  admittance  into  paradise.   St.  Peter  and  I  were  old 
cronies,  and,  as  lung  as  1  have  but  an  evidence  of  his  own  hand« 
writing  to  produce,  he  cannot  for  shame,  but  out  of  good  manners, 
let  me  and  my  friend  in.     However,  go  on  bravely,  thou  son  of 
perdition,  and  fill  up  the  measure  of  thy  iniquity,  till  thou  f;row 
ripe  for  translation,  and  the  Roman  calendar.  Diiine  I3.)rd,  and  lie* 
verend  Impostor,  into  thy  hands  alone  I  commit  my  English  spirit, 
and  my  last  Will  aud  Testament  to  be  dbposcd  of  according  to  mj 
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•ppointment,  together  i^ith  an  inyentorj  of  what  goods  I  hare 
left  in  those  lodgings  for  your  use;  and  a  prWate  prayer,  to 
be  said  over  se? enteen  times  a  day,  and  the  Blessed  Virgha  bear 
thee  in  the  day  when  thou  caliest  upon  her,  and  make  the  works 
of  tfaj  hand  prosperous,  and  thy  counsels  like  Haman's,  or  good 
Achitophel*s. 

Thine  eternally,  PETERS. 

J%e  last  Will  and  Testament  of  Father  Peters. 

I  oiTE  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  the  Blessed  Gabriel,  to  bt 
translated  into  purgatory;  and  there,  after  two  turns  of  the  spit, 
and  one  winding  np  of  the  jack,  which  is  enough  for  the  purifi- 
cation of  any  Jesuit,  and  from  thsnce,  to  carry  it  to  the  lap  of  his 
inistress,  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  Loretto,  whom  I  serre,  and  whose 
I  am. 

Let  my  heart  be  drisd,  and  beaten  to  powder,  and  so  di?ided 
into  seteral  drams,  to  be  drank  by  all  the  new  converts  in  Eng* 
land,  in  a  glass  of  a  heretick's  warm  blood. 

Let  the  king,  queen,  and  Prince  of  Wales  take  a  morning's, 
draogfat  of  my  spleen,  prepared  after  the  same  manner,  as  my 
heart  by  his  Holiness. 

My  gall  should  be  at  the  French  king's  service,  but  they  have 
more  need  of  it  in  England,  therefore  let  that  fall  to  Sunderland's 
share. 

My  brains  have  overgrown  me  this  last  three  or  four  years,  and 
therefore  shall  be  divided  amongst  pluralities,  Peterborough,  Hunt- 
ington, Bbhop  Chester,  Smith,  and  Chapman. 

Cheater,  not  content  with  my  brains,  snaps  at  my  kidnies  ;  by 
St.  Francis,  he  is  the  likeliest  man  to  make  good  use  of  them,  let 
him  take  them. 

Let  my  scull  be  carried  to  St.  Omers,  and,  tipped  with  silver, 
to  be  drank  in  upon  the  solemn  day  that  is  consecrated  to  my 
name;  and,  being  filled  with  blood,  upon  the  admission  of  every 
noTice,  to  be  turned  off  by  all  the  brotherhood,  at  the  time  of  the 
administration  of  the  holy  sacrament. 

My  wanton  eyes  I  bequeath  to  the  nuns  at  St.  Bridget's,  and  to 
those  objects  of  charity,  that  the  king's  alms  were  bestowed  upon. 

My  tongue,  to  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,^  b^ause  he  has  so  little. 

My  ears,  to  Peno,  Ferguson,  and  the  rest  of  that  tribe;  or  Ti- 
tus Oates,  that  courageous  gnaw-post. 

My  nose,  to  the  P.  O.  who  has  scratched  his  out  of  Scipio's 
grare. 

My  teeth,  to  Harry  Hills,  for  beads;  or,  to  polish  the  Ro« 
sary ;  or,  instead  of  it,  Aretine,  Tully  and  Octavia,  Rochester, 
School  of  Venus,  &c. 

My  throat,  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  to  be  shaved. 

My  breasts,  to  the  queen,  who  lost  her  own  with  loAging  for  a 
box  of  the  ear  of  the  princess,  and.  sausages  made  of  hereticks 
dripping. 
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My  isines,  to  qoecn  dowager,  who,  they  say,  hu  twenty ;  ten 
to  my  knowlege. 

My  instrument  of  propagation,  otherwise  called  the  camaledgo 
part,  to  my  T^dy  Salisbury,  or  Stonehorse  Spencer. 

My  prolifick  juice,  to  the  queen,  and  my  blessing;  together 

with  all  the  hairs  of  my to  make  a  pemke  for  my 

son  . 

The  strength  of  my  back,  to  the  king,  together  with  all  my 
merits:  Some  one  will  be  apt  to  say.  Your  merit^  quoth  he,  That 
is  a  halter.  Good  Mr.  King,  if  you  will  put  up  the  affront,  I 
will,  or  else,  my  intent  being  well  directed,  I  am  clear. 

My  a ,  to  the  great  button-maker  of  England. 

My  deputy  hair,  and  my  alder man^s  hat,  to  Alsop,  and  the  rest 
of  the  gang. 

My  rasor  let  Jefferies  share  himself  with,  and  cut  his  throat 
when  he  has  done.  My  breeches  1  recommend  to  the  queen^s  use, 
to  get  her  with  child  without  the  help  of  a  man  ;  and  the  smell  of 
my  stockings  to  make  her  fair.  How  beautiful  upon  the  mono, 
tains,  &c.  I^ct  my  corpse  be  buried  in  the  room  where  Sir  Ed« 
mundsbury  Godfrey  was  murdered,  to  fright  his  bodily  appear, 
ance,  and  I  will^  to  the  de?il  to  choak  his  ghost.  Twenty-thou*. 
sand  pounds  for  swords,  knifes,  powder,  fireballs,  &c.  Ten* 
thousand  pounds  for  him  that  stabs  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Two« 
thousand  for  the  French  dragoons  to  be  paid  by  Father  le  Chaise, 
for  their  good  service.  One-hundred  for  him  that  kills  a  herctick. 
One-lhousand  for  the  colonel  of  St.  Ignatio,  to  inrent  and  provide 
all  manner  of  tortures.  Two- thousand  to  the  chapel  of  the  Blcs. 
sed  Virgin  of  Loretto,  to  be  couvcrted  into  a  golden  chamber- 
pot. All  this  last  to  be  paid  by  the  king,  as  soon  as  I  have  sent 
him  money  from  France. 

An  Inventory  of  the  Goods  that  I  left  in  wiy  Lodgings^  to  the  Lord 
Chancellory  with  their  Palue  set  upon  them. 

1.  A  PitCE  of  Adam's  fig-leaf-apron,  together  with  an  apple  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  Three  hundrsd  thirty, 
thousand  pounds. 

2.  A  frog,  a  louse,  and  a  locust,  that  was  upon  Pharaoh*s 
land;  with  Joseph's  coat,  Sampson's  jaw-bone,  and  half  Gkicon's 
fleece.     Fifty-thousand  pound*. 

3.  The  hoof  of  Balaam's  as^,  the  dart  that  killed  Absalom,  to. 
gether  with  the  stone  that  slew  Goliah,  and  a  piece  of  Bathsbeba's 
smock,  prized  at  one-thousand  pounds. 

4.  Three  chairs  that  Solomon  sat  in  at  study,  together  with  his 
black  fur  cap;  and  a  tabic  that  St.  Paul  made  use  of,  when  ha 
wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     IVo- thousand  pounds. 

5.  The  |)archments,  that  the  same  apostle  sent  for,  by  Timothy, 
with  the  cloke;  St.  Agnes's  candlestick,  and  St.  Wiaifrcd*8  ink- 
horn.     Three- thousand  pounds. 

6.  St.  Francis's  clock ;  St.  Dennis's  fire-shovel  and  tongs ;  a 
brokan  chamber  pot  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  Lorctto;  and  a  lit. 
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tie  MQce-pan  for  the  Prioce  of  Wales,  that  Zacharias  bought  for 
^  son  John      Thirty-thousand  pounds. 

7.  St.  Ignadus's  warming-pan,  the  nail  of  Loyola's  little  toe 
Pope  Joan's  placket,  and  Bellarminc's  close-stool.     Ten-thousand 
pounds. 

8.  A  snrrcTcrence  of  St.  Clemens  ra  a  silver  box ;  St.  Ambrose's 
clyster- pi pe ;  St.  Austin's  almanaclL  :  ?alued  at  one-thousand 
pounds. 

9.  St.  Cyprian's  bason ;  Cicely's  lool^ing.glass,  and  Marmalade 
pot;  Coleman's  halter,  St.  Catharine's  tower,  and  curling.pin, 
with  her  wash  to  beautify  the  face,  which  I  hafe  used  this  many 
years,  and  it  wastes  no  more  than  the  widow's  cruise,  which  1  also 
ksfe:  Twenty- thousand  pounds. 

10.  Some  of  Paul's  fasting-spittlo  in  a  bottle,  sealed  with  his  coat 
of  arms,  good  for  sore  eyes,  and  to  restore  eren  the  blind;  a  nail 
of  ToDothy's  shoe.  Queen  Mary's  ruff,  and  St.  Margaret's  scis* 
nn^     Three- thousand  pounds. 

11.  A  board  of  the  ark,  a  feather  of  Noah's  dove,  a  grain  of 
Lot's  wife,  took  from  the  pillar  of  salt ;  and  the  paper  that  saluted 
Lyass  B  Seven-thousand  pounds. 

1^  The-  dirt-pies  that  tha  Virgin  Mary  made  when  she  was  a 
child  ;  some  of  the  dung  that  fell  into  Tobit's  eyes  ;  the  horns  of 
Ne-bnchadnezzar,  when  turned  into  a  cow  ;  St.  Bridget's  thimble, 
and  case  of  needles.     Two-thousand  pounds. 

13.  The  ^ails  that  held  our  Saviour  to  the  cross ;  the  Fpear  that 
pierced  his  side;  some  of  the  water  and  blood  that  came  out;  the 
iascription  that  was  set  over  his  head,  in  Pilate's  own  hand. writ- 
ing.    Sii- thousand  poundsi. 

14.  Judiut's  bag  full  of  bread  and  cheese ;  the  piece  of  money 
that  was  taken  out  of  the  fish's  mouth  fur  tribute;  some  of  the  wa- 
ter that  was  made  wine.     Seven-thousand  pounds. 

15.  A  piece  of  our  Blessed  Saviour's  cradle;  the  manger ;  the 
key  of  St  Peter's  back-door  into  heaven  ;  his  slippers ;  the  bill, 
spurs,  and  comb  of  the  cock,  that  crowed  when  he  denied  his 
Master.     Four-thousand  pounds. 

1(5.  A  part  of  the  nipple  of  St.  Agatha;  St.  Margaret's  piss- 
burnt  garter;  the  table-cloth,  napkins,  and  knives,  that  were 
•sed  in  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  the  bed  that  Pope 
Joan  pigged  in  ;  Pope  Boniface's  codpiss-buttons;  and  our  Lord's 
Prayer,  in  our  Saviour's  own  hand-writing.  Nine-thousand 
pounds. 

15.  A  drop  of  the  Blessed  Virgin's  milk,  which  she  gave  to  St« 
Biasio,  when  he  thirsted  in  the  wilderness. 

ji  Form  of  private  Prayer  used  by  Father  Peters. 

O  Blessed  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  Queen  of  Heaven,  Saviour 
of  the  World,  Giver  of  Salvation,  the  Almighty  Lady,  Author  of 
oar  Redemption,  1  beseech  thee  to  hear  me.  Bow  the  heavens, 
iod  come  down  from  that  thy  throne,  to  hear  the  petition  of  thy 
kamble  suppliant     By  our  Saviour's  birth  and  baptism,  by  the 
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manger  in  which  he  was  laid,  by  the  gifts  ttto  wise  men  broughf^ 
by  the  star  that  appeared  in  the  east,  by  the  swaddling-cloaths  h^ 
wore,  by  the  milk  he  sucked,  by  the  tears  he  shed  in  his  agony, 
by  the  kiss  gifcn  him  by  Judas,  by  the  halter  with  which  Judas 
hanged  himself,  and  the  bag  that  he  had  to  bear ;  by  the  lanccf 
that  pierced  our  Saviour's  side,  by  the  water  and  blood  that  came 
out,  by  the  tomb  in  which  he  was  laid,  by  the  spices  with  whidi 
he  was  embalmed,  by  the  ointment  with  which  he  was  anointed 
unto  his  burial,  by  the  cross  on  which  he  suffered,  by  the  two^ 
thieves  that  together  died  with  him,  by  the  choir  of  angels  at  hia 
birth,  and  the  choir  of  angels  that  were  his  attendants  at  his  resnr** 
rection  ;  by  the  superscription  of  Pilate,  by  the  high. priest's  ear 
that  was  cut  off,  by  the  name  of  woman,  with  which  Christ  pleased 
fb  signify  thy  pre-eminence  over  all  women,  &c.  I  beseech  thee  to 
hear  me.     Let  not  the  scepter  depart  from  Amalek,  nor « law* 
giver  from  the  Jebusites  ;  nor  a  cardinal  from  England,  nor  a  Pei^ 
ters  from  the  court,  so  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endure.     Ppiy 
for  lis,  O  Blessed  Virgin,  that  all  our  designs  and  contrivancee 
may  have  good  success  ;  and  command  thy  son  to  be  so  careful  of 
the  good  of  his  society,  that  it  may  he  implanted  in  all  the  natioot 
of  the  world ;  and  particularly,  in  this  wherein  we  lire.     Let  the 
king  hearken  to  me,  the  charmer,  who  charms  wisely  ;  nor  be  ae 
a  deaf  adder,  that  will  not  hear;  nor  stiff-necked  as  his  people^ 
that  will  not  obey.     Make  him  resolute  in  his  religion,  and  tnMi 
to  the  cause  which  he  has  promised  to  maintain  ;  and  let  the  aliinii*     ' 
dance  of  his  merits  wash  away  the  many  religious  tows  and  oathly 
which  he  has  made  and  broke,  for  the  honour  of  the  Roman  church* 
We  are  thy  people,  and  the  sheep  of  thy  pasture ;  if  thou  hadst    ' 
not  been  for  us,  we  had  been  swallowed  up  quick  in  this  heretU    I 
cal,  damnable,  prejudiced  kingdom,  when  they  were  so  wratk*    ' 
fully  displeased  at  us  ;  but  thou  hast  foiight  for  us,  and  defended;  ^ 
us.     O  go  on  to  perfect  this  work  of  thine,  whii  h  thou  hast^  la    ^ 
some  measure,  begun  ;  and  make  us  all  one  sheepfold,  under  one    ^ 
shepherdess,  the  Blessed  Mary.    Make  Peter  open  to  all,  that  willt  ^ 
open  the  door  of  their  hearts  to  thee  ;  and  damn  all  those  eternally    ^ 
that  shall  presume  to  refuse  it,  for  thy  name's  sake,  and  mine,  the    ^ 
I^rd  Chancellor's^  Salisbury ^s^  Ch&itcr*s,  Peterborough's  meril^    ^ 
&C    Amen*  ^ 
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Cokmel  ADRIAN  SCROOPE,  Mr.  JOHN  CAREW,  Mr.  THOMAS 
SCOTT,  Mr.  GREGORY  CLEMENT,  and  Colonel 

JOHN  JONES, 

'Wbo  tat  9»  Jadges  opon  our  late  Sovereign  Lord  King  Charles. 

Tsffthcr  with  their  lereral  Answers  and  Pleas,  at  the  Sessions-IIoase  in  the  Old- 
Bailey,  Friday  the  ISth  of  October,  1660,  before  the  Commissioners  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer,  appointed  by  bis  Majesty  for  that  purpose. 

U.  V.  19.— For  he  tball  haTe  ji^gment  witliout  mercy,  tlut  shewed  no  mercy. 

Printed  for  John  Stafford  and  Edward  Thomas.    1660.    Quarto,  con- 
taining eight  pages. 


TmS   day  being  Friday  the  twelfth  of  October,  1660,  the 
king's  lords  justices,  for  trial  of  sereral  persons,  who  had  i|. 
loud  in  the  death  of  our  late  sovereign,  sat  in  the  sessions-house 
io  tlie  Old  liailcy,  and  called  to  the  bar  the  persons  following,  vizi 
Col.  Adrian  Scroope  Gregory  Clement 

John  Carew  John  Jones 

Thomas  Scott 
Col.  Adrian  Scruope  was  first  called  to  his  trial ;  who,  haying 
cseepted  against  several  of  the  jury,  at  last  had  such  a  one  as  he 

agreed  to.  .     .    r 

Proclamation  being  made,  and  silence  commanded,  the  indict- 
■ent  was  read,  and  one  of  the  king's  council  stood  up,  and  spoke 
to  tills  effect : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 
Tou  have  beard  by  the  indictment  of  several  (hat  did  assembly 
tkenseUes  together,  to  compass  and  take  away  the  life  of  the  king 
our  late  sovereii^n,  among  which  persons  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
vas  oney  who,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  did  consent  to  the  said 
Barther :  First,  by  setting  hand  to  the  commission,  which  gave 
beiog  to  that  bloody  court,  and  afterwards  by  signing  that  bloody 
warrant,  which  occasioned  the  severing  his  head  from  his  body^ 
vkich  we  can  prove  by  several  witnesses. 

The  court  calls  for  the  warrant  of  the  king's  execution,  and  went 
to  shew  it  to  one  of  tjie  wilnesses ;  which,  when  Col.  Scroope 
nw,  he  said,  *''  My  Lord,  let  me  see  it;  if  it  be  my  hand,  1  iiill 

iot  deny  it." 

[The  warrant  is  carried  to  him.] 
Scroope,  My  Lord,  I  do  not  deny  but  it  is  ray  hand. 
Mr.  Masterton,  one  of  the  witnesses,  is  sworn. 

TOL.  fll.  K 
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Kin^*f  Council.    Whether  did  joo  see  this  gentlcBi 
imonsit  the  judges  of  the  king? 

Martcrton.   M j  Lord,  I  wis  at  the  High-Coart  oC . 
called,  sereral  times,  and  I  saw  the  prisoner  at  the  ^ 
amoncst  them,  and  particularljr  on  the  S7th  of  Dtemn 
the  div  on  which  sentence  wau  iriven. 

Scroope.  Mj  Lord,  pray  ask  this  gentlenan  wket' 
were  erer  in  company  together,  that  he  shovid  know 
for  I  nev^er  saw  him  in  my  life  before  to  my  knowled 

To  which  it  was  answered,  that  he  in  person  aas 
name,  and  was  the  man. 

SeTcral  other  witnesses  were  sworn  to  the  same  p 

Col.  Scroope  desired  that  one  might  be  asked,  : 
whereabouts  he  sat;  to  which  the  witness  answcrc 

My  Jyjrd,  I  cannot  say  that  po«itif  ely ;  I  c«in> 
a  circumstance  so  long;  but,  to  the  best  of  my 
was  the  uppermost  judge  on  the  right Jiand. 

Sir  Richard  Brown  was  sworn,  to  gire  evider 
Teral  treasonable  words  that  he  should  speak 
Murthcr. 

The  act  for  constituting  the  High-Conrt  of 
read ;  and  Col.  Scroope  owned  that  to  be  Us  h. 
thereunto ;  saying,  he  did  not  desire  that  witr 
to  more  than  was  needful. 

The  king^s  council  then  spoke  to  the  jur 
they  had  heard  by  six  sercral  witnesses,  thr* 
amongst  the  king's  judges ;  and  by  three,  t1 
was  by  them  called,  The  Daj^  of  Judgmen 

The  prisoner  said,  that  he  lud  a  great 
ing  to  such  learned  men,  who  were  to  plr. 
that  he  would  not  undertake  io  justify  hi 
and  council  to  answer  to  matter  of  law. 

The  Judge.  That  is  where  yon  have 

The  prisoner  answered,  My  Lord, 
I  beseech  you  take  notice  of  that ;  an 
Lord,  w  as  by  a  High  Court  of  Jnstic:* 
the  parliament     My  Lord,  it  was  t1' 
accounted  the  supreme  authority,  tl 
submitted  to;  having  received  co!. 
was,  in  obedience  to  the  same,  th 
nnto  by  that  command:  I  have  nu 
a  head,  because  I  hare  been  thr 
Tower,  that  I  could  notgetcoun 
my  Lord,  let  mc  have  some  tini' 
to  plead.     My  Lord,  I  was  lu 
executed  the  command.  '    ''> 

To  which  was  answered,  tl  -  ^^>< 

mcnt,  was  no  parliament;  th:i: 

justify  them  ;  and  that,  if  th*-  ^  '^^  PI 

sitting,  as  these  pretending  ^^  ^*  ■> ^ 
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ej  could  not  act  against  the  life  of  the  least  cripple  at  the 
irithout  the  king^  much  less  against  himself. 
.  Scroope.  I  say,  my  Lord,  1  am  but  a  single  person ;  and, 
e  be  mistakes^  I  am  not  the  only  person  that  have  been  mis- 
\  hope  that  an  error  in  judgment  will  not  be  accounted  an 
In  will,  and  shall  not  be  accounted  malice:  Truly,  my  Lord, 
t  saj  this,  and  I  desire  your  lordship  to  take  notice  of  me, 
am  without  any  malice  at  all. 

nr  fCTeral  things  of  the  like  nature,  hoping  the  authority  of 
np-parliament  would  clear  him,  and  be  taken  as  a  sufficient 
\f  his  aforesaid  treasonable  conspiracy,  the  judge  asked  him, 
kad  any  thing  further  to  offer  in  the  case  ?  Which  he  being 
leto  doy  the  charge  was  giren  to  the  jury,  ivho  never  went 
the  court  to  give  in  their  verdict ;  and  being  asked,  accord* 
Uuiform,  Whether  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  guilty  of  the 
tmwBk  whereof  he  stood  indicted,  or  not  guilty? 
foreman  said,  guilty  \  and  so  they  said  all. 
Bfeopon  the  prisoner  was  taken  from  the  bar,  and  shackled 
liaiiu. 

next,  who  was  called  to  the  bar,  was  Mr.  John  Carew, 
■Her  the  formalities  of  the  court  were  passed  as  aforesaid, 
a  indictment  read,  he  was  charged  by  the  king's  council  at 
eth: 

le  prisoner  at  the  bar  stands  indicted  for  (not  having  the  fear 
od  before  his  eyes)  imagining,  contriving,  and  compassing 
leadi  of  our  late  sovereign  of  blessed  memory;  for  the  proof 
ity  there  4ire  several  things  in  the  indictment  which  do  disco. 
hdv  private  imaginations,  which  is,  that  they  did  meet  and 
lit,  &c.  there  is  a  statute  of  the  25th  of  Edward  the  Third, 
nt  imagining,  designing,  or  compassing  the  death  of  the  king, 
h  ye  arc  to  enquire  after. 

Iwre  was  a  thing  called  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  in  which 
iy  court  our  sovereign  was  tried,  and  this  gentleman  was 
if  those  miscreants  that  had  the  confidence,  nay,  the  impn* 
tt  to  nt  amongst  them,  and  afterwards  sealed  to  that  bloody 
vhereopon  he  was  executed.' 
MRal  witoesses,  being  examined,  spoke  to  this  effect: 
A  they  saw  him  several  days  in  that  court  sitting  amongst 
nho  were  called  the  king's  judges,  and  particularly  on  the 
f-aefcnth  day  of  January,  1648,  on  which  day  the  sentence 
HMd;  also  knew  that  to  be  his  hand,  which  was  to  the 
It  for  the  king's  execution,  and  for  establishing  a  High 
ef  Jsstice. 

•reapon  the  prisoner  was  asked,  What  he  had  to  say  for 
f?  "Who  answered,  that  he  came  not  there  to  deny  any  thing 
B  had  done ;  that  whereas  what  was  done  in  the  case,  was 
dfai  with  these  words  [not  having  the  fear  of  God  before 
«s]  he  did  declare  it  was  not  done  in  such  a  fear,  ^  But 
I  fear  of  the  Holy  and  Righteous  Lord,  the  Judge  of  the 
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'    Whereat  the  cotirt  was  mnch  troubled  and  dbtiirlied,  tkat 

should  make  God  the  author  of  their  treason  and  roifrder* 

'    But  he  went  on  to  this  purpose:  < 

When  this  came  about,  there  was  an  ordinance  wherein  mj  M 
was  set,  which,  when  I  saw,  I  struck  It  out ;  I  leafe  it  lor:  j 
Lord  to  judge,  I  thought  not  well  of  it,  and  so  was  Tery  «MPi 
Ikig  to  appear  in  it,  there  being,  as  I  thought,  enough  beridea^ 
to  be  employed  in  it,  and  therefore  I  speak  the  trnth,  at  It  ii 
Jesus,  to  shew  how  i  had  the  fear  of  the  Lord  before  me;  I  a 
as  to  what  I  did  was  upon  this  account ;  I  did  it,  irtt^  la  ota 
ence  to  the  then  supreme  authority  of  England,  and  after  tlio  Li 
ga?e  answer  to  solemn  appeals. 

Running  on  after  this  rate,  the  court  was  wearied  With  Us  4 
course,  and  put  him  on  to  plead  to  his  Indictmeot* 

He  desired  he  might  declare  the  grounds  whereapoa  the  pari 
ment  proceeded,  and  give  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  ftlie  fact. 

To  which  the  king's  council  said,  then  you  must  needs  coni 
it.  Whereupon  he  acknowledged  that  he  was  there^  and  p 
eroded  according  to  the  act  of  parliament:  But  was  told,  as  < 
court  had  often  said  before,  that  neither  the  lords  nor  tboco 
mons,  jointly  or  se? erally,  had  any  power  without  the  king ;  a 
that  the  power  then  in  being  had  not  the  least  colour  of  autlioiJ 
for  what  they  did ;  and  that  it  was  not  a  thing  to  be  debated  wi 
out  denying  our  allegiance,  that  the  subject  can  hold  ap  his  ha 
against  his  sofereign. 

After,  the  Lord  Annesley  made  a  learned  speech,  dedarinf  4 
illegality  of  their  proceedings,  that  when  a  treaty  was  concM 
with  the  king,  and  accordingly  all  things  like  to  be  settled,  he  a 
some  other  had  contrived  and  designed  to  keep  the  far  greator  |i 
of  the  members  out  against  their  allegiance,  the  laws  of  tlie  hM 
and  against  the  privileges  of  parliament,  &c.  making  thrmnliij 
arbitrary  parliament,  and  driving  away  the  rest,  &€• 
'  But  Mr.  Carew  being  not  able  to  say  any  thing  io  defi 
his  high  charge;  the  jury  nerer  went  out  for  it,  hmt 
brought  him  in  guilty,  4 

Mr.  Scott  was  brought  neit,  and,  after  all  tlie  fonBalitias-on 
court  were  over,  he  first  pleaded  the  priTllrge  of  a  parUamanlmii 
several  witnesses  were  produced  against  him,  tiiat  he  so  gloslil 
the  death  of  the  king,  as  to  say,  ^'  That  he  desired  It  «MigM|| 
written  upon  his  tombstone,  to  the  end  all  tlie  world  mifht|m 
it;"  as  also  other  things,  which  cipressed  his  maiidoaa  " 
ness  in  that  horrid  murther.  The  main  part  of  hb  phadiufi 
to  justify  the  authority  of  the  rump-parliament,  which, 
of (im  answered  before,  need  not  here  be  Inserted  •  TIm  ynf 
concluded  with  him  likewise,  and  found  him  guiUy. 

Mr.  Gregory  Clement  petitioned  the  court  to  wave  hit 
Not  Guilty ;  which  the  court  granting,  he  confessed  tlw 
ment. 

Col.  jQhn  Jones  confessed,  that  he  was  present  at 
teucc  against  the  king,  only  denied  the  form  of  the 
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Ykereopon  ft  jury  was,  without  his  excepting  against  any,  quicklj 
laom,  and,  according  to  his  own  confession,  found  him  guiUjf* 

The  judge,  in  a  very  learned  speech,  endeavoured  to  make  them 
msible  of  the  hdnottuness  of  the  sin,  and,  persuading  them  to  re- 
IpolBBce,  prayed  God  to  have  mercy  upon  them,  and  read  their 
Matenoe  upon  all  together: 

•  Yob  ahall  go  from  hence  to  the  place  from  whence  you  came, 
pi  fmai  that  place  shall  be  drawn  upon  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of 
oeoifioh,  and  there  shall  hang  by  the  neck  till  you  ftrc  half  dead, 
lidsball  be  cot  down  alite,  and  your  privy -members  cut  oif  bc« 
fwayoar  face  and  thrown  into  the  fire,  your  belly  ripped  up  and 
JMT  bowels  burnt,  your  head  to  be  severed  from  your  body,  your 
Mj  shall  be  divided  into  four  quarters,  and  disposed  as  his  ma« 
jesty  shall  think  tit. 

Ail  were  shmckled  with  fetters,  and  carried  to  the  prcs8<«yard« 
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THE  Difference  between  Rogue  and  Robert,  Titchburn  and 
Tjbiiro,  learnedly  stated  in  several  positions,  in  answer  to 
a  late  Libel,  or  University  Queries ;  by  Robert  Titchburn,  Ai- 

dormaiu 

CaD«ni*a Grapes;  being  a  taste  of  the  virtues  and  fidelity  of  our 
(biota :  Br  the  same  Anthor. 

Ochos  Redivivus :  or,  a  clear  Demonstration  that  a  Trap-door, 
ar  Galloway  is  the  best  reward  for  traiterous  assistance,  an  excel- 
lat  ^ece;  illustrated  with  variety  of  Figures,  and  intended  lately 
far  peblick  tIow  ;  by  the  Parliament  of  England.  A  Manuscript 
JMC  yet  printed, 

Bttt  lately  married:  or  a  grave  Reason  why,  amongst  other 
Wares,  he  hath  but  for  these  two  Years  traded  in  Horns;  by  NU 
cholas  Gold,  Rump  Merchant. 

Ragionamenti  d' Aretino :  or,  pathetical  and  feeling  Dialogues, 
f»  the  Preparation  and  Instruction  of  the  sanctified  Sisters ;  by 
Thomas  Scot,  a  Brewer's  Clark,  and  late  Secretary  of  the  Coua- 

gi  of  State. 
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The  Sword  of  the  Spirit  tiie  Derirt  rarest  Weapon:  or, 
ing  and  Praying  the  most  expedient  Waj  to  rule  the  &rtli ;  bf  | 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  Knight 

Vanltas  Vanitatum,  omnia  Tanitas :  or,  Saint-like  Ejaenlafioof 
against  t  he  Vanity  of  Torbnlency  and  Ambition ;  by  the  Hnnf  ' 
Vane  author.  \ 

Corruptiounins  graeratio  alterius:  or,  a  Treatise  to  pro?e  Aat  ' 
a  Run-away  Apprentice  makes  an  excellent  States-man  ;  by  Ifak  ' 
jor  Salwey, 

Sanguis  Martyrum  semen  Ecclesiae :  A  compleat  Work,  prapo*  " 
sing  to  the  Parliament,  that  the  best  way  to  propagate  the  Gmu  ' 
monwealth  is  to  settle  it  on  the  Ruins  of  its  first  Founders,  Loiu  * 
bert.  Vane,  Desborow,  Titchbnm,  &C  by  a  Friend  to  the  Com»  J 
monwealth  of  England.  • 

Mercnrius  Acheronticus:  or,  the  Infernal  Post,  bdng  a  Waj  !■ 
lately  invented  for  more  speedy  and  safeConTeyance  to  the  diabo*  ^ 
lical  Regions ;  by  Thomas  Scot,  now  Post-master  General  to  ths  ^ 
Prince  of  Darkness.  I 

Iloylius  RediTiTus :  or,  a  perfect  Demonstration,  that  tiie  earieit  ^ 
way,  to  rerenge  a  Man  of  his  Adversaries,  is  to  make  use  of  tho  ^ 
help  of  Alderman  Hoirs  Chain:  A  Manuscript  intended  sbordy  c 
for  publick  View;  by  Sir  Arthur  Haslerigge,  a  crack*bnuiie4  ^ 
Knight.  t 

Solemn  Prayers  for  the  Destruction  of  Babel,  being  very  pidij  ^ 
Ejaculations  for  the  pulling  down  St.  Pulcher's  Church,  lest  bt  -i 
should  never  get  Money  for  the  sale  of  his  Horse;  by  Jeremj  Ifei^  m 
the  git  ted  Maggot- Monger.  I 

De  Antiquitate  Typographie,  to  shew,  that  Printing,  or  Pree^  ii 
sing,  was  as  ancient  as  Grand-father  Adun,  learnedly  put  hosaebr  li 
Henry  HUls,  Printer,  to  tiic  Taylor's  Wife  in  Black-Friart.  i 

Tempera  mutantur  &  nos  mutamur  in  illts :  or,  a  compleat  Hie*  i 
tory  of  the  Life  of  blind  Hewson,  from  hb  Awl  to  hit  Sword^  aai  H 
now  to  his  Last,  by  his  own  Hands.  ^ 

Ariana  Arianissima  divulgata:  or,  a  plain  disoofeiy  of  tboeo  i 
Places  and  Honours,  which  are  already  by  the  Deril  pm?ided  for  % 
his  best  Servants  of  the  Rump.  ^ 

Utrum  horum  mavis  accipe:  or,  the  gracious  Proier  of  a  Hal*  i| 
ter,  or  a  Hatchet,  to  the  grand  Assertors  of  the  good  old  Cuwm^  % 
by  a  Friend  to  the  Commonwealth  of  England.  \ 

The  Harmony  of  Confessions :  or,  the  Fanatick  Directorj  i  | 
compiled  by  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Feak,  Jaawe  ^ 
Nay  lor,  and  others ;  a  Piece  wonderfully  conducing  to  the  Into*  | 
rest  of  the  Saints,  and  Destruction  of  that  Antichristian  thing,  caU  ^ 
led,  Setdemeot.  ^ 

Babylon  b  fallen,  Babylon  is  fallen :  or,  the  tnie  Rdatioa  of  | 
the  final  Overthrow,  and  utter  Destruction  of  the  rotten  Rump  of  | 
a  Parliamentary  Junto,  by  a  Friend  to  Ring  Charics  the  Second*    . 

The  Rump's  Seminary :  or,  the  Way  to  find  out  the  ablest  Uto»  * 
plan  Common  wealth  VMen,  by  the  Coffee  Club  at  Westminster.       | 

Lttcri  bonus  est  odor  ei  re  qualibct ;  a  TreatiK  written  la  Dt»  a 
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face  of  his  seizing  on  the  Boj's  Close-stool  Pan,  and  reserving  the 
Contents  for  hu  own  Profit,  because  the  Lad  was  so  profane  to 
canj  it  on  a  Sunday  ;  bj  Alderman  Alkins,  Shit. breeches. 

A  T.  is  as  good  for  a  Sow  as  a  Pancake ;  whereby  is  clearly  de« 
Boostrated,  that  the  Rump  would  ha?e  carried  on  the  Business  of 
Hkt  Saints,  better  than  any  Parliament  chose  according  to  the  Laws 
of  the  Nation;  by  Tim.  Rogers,  princeps  fanaticorum. 

The  Saints  may  fall  away  finally,  proved  in  Colonel  OTerton's 
Ddifery  of  Hull,  into  the  Hands  of  the  Wicked,  when  he  had 
RsolTed  to  keep  it  till  the  Coming  of  the  fifth  Monarch ;  with  sun« 
irj  other  Examples  of  the  Brethren's  Apostasy. 

No-beard,  the  true  characteristical  Mark  of  a  ptous  Brother, 
and  a  real  Assertor  of  the  good  okl  Cause;  by  John  Iretou  and 
tLcheri  Titchbnm. 

The  Spirit  in  the  Shape  of  an  Owl,  howling  upon  the  Top  of  the 
Mountains ;  by  Vavasor  Powell. 

The  Repentance  of  a  Sinner,  or  Paraph rastical  Meditations  upon 
tte  Rnmp's  Lamentations;  by  Colonel  John  Streater. 

Sicut  erat  in  principio.  As  yon  were.  Gentlemen;  a  serious 
Exhortation  to  his  Brethren  of  his  Blade,  to  return  to  their  former 
pitifal  Occupation;  by  John  Desborow,  Ploughman, 

Crispin  and  Crispianus,  an  excellent  Romance,  illustrated  and 
isBobled;  by  Col.  John  Hewson. 

£  malis  minimum  eligendum,  Of  two  £?ils  the  least  is  to  be 
duMen;  and  then  whether  Milk-purse  Lawyers,  or  Cut.throat 
Tyiante,  are  the  more  tolerable ;  by  Kugenius  Philopater. 

Dapple  Groans  nnder  the  Weight  of  Sancho  Pancha :  or,  the 
fvoodam  mberable  Estate  of  the  City-Ass;  by  John  Ireton,  then 
Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

Die  tribns  Impostoribus,  or,  a  perfect  History  of  those  three 
■otorioos  Cheats,  Rogers,  Feak,  and  Praisegod  Barebone. 

AnimadTersions  and  Corrections  of  St  Paul's  Epibtles,  and  espe- 
dally  of  that  Sentence,  Godliness  is  great  Gain ;  whereas  it  should 
bey  Gain  is  great  Godliness;  as  is  clearly  proved  by  William  Ktf- 
in.  Broker  of  the  W  orld. 

The  Art  of  Pimping  set  forth  to  the  Life,  for  the  Benefit  and 
listroction  of  all  the  indigent  Brethren ;  by  Michael  Oidsworth, 
Pbip-master  General  to  the  late  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

The  Defect  of  a  Virtue  is  worse  than  the  Kxccss ;  a  Treatise, 
shewing  how  much  better  it  is  to  be  hung  like  a  Stallion  with  Henry 
Martin,  than  with  the  Lord  Mounson  to  want  a  Bauble. 

Diva  Pecunia,  a  brief  Discourse,  to  proTe  that  there  neither  is, 
nor  can  be  any  other  God,  which  should  be  adored  by  the  Saints, 
bat  the  omnipotent  Lady,  Money ;  by  Marchanond  Mcedham,  the 
DetiPs  Urlf-Crown  News-Monger. 

Fistula  in  Ano,  and  the  Ulcer  of  the  Rump;  wherein  is  shewn, 
tiiat  there  is  no  better  Way  to  cure  such  Distempers,  than  a  Burn. 
ing,  or  Cauterising :  by  the  Rump-confounding  Boys  of  the  City 
ef  London. 

Jl^ex  Legum :  or,  a  clear  Demonstration  that  there  can  be  no 
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better  Way  for  ^e  Security  of  the  Saints,  Hom  by  quite  abolifehJ' 
ing  the  Laws  of  England,  and  setting  np  in  tltctr  stead  the  Canont* 
of  Beelzebub ;  by  Miles  Corbet,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  infer-' 
nal  Commonwealth. 

The  Saints  shall  possess  the  Earth ;  proTing,  that  it  is  lawful  for 
the  Brethren  to  stab,  cut  the  throats  of,  or  any  Way  make  urn 
End  of  the  Wicked  of  this  World,  if  so  be  there  will  thereby  way 
Profit  accrue  to  themselTes ;  by  the  Congregations  at  St.  nol't^ 
and  ebewhere. 


A  LETTER  OF  ADVICE 

TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY 

LORD  GENERAL  MONK. 

London :  Printed  in  (he  year  1660.    Qoarto,  couUining  eight  pagei. 


Mt  Lord, 

THE  government  of  this  nation,  for  these  many  years  till  of 
late,  hath  been  mixed,  partly  monarchical,  partly  aristocrs* 
tieal,  and  partly  democratical ;  in  which  the  power  also  was  fataQj 
diTided  between  king,  lords,  and  commons ;  whereby,  eTcry  slate 
therein  haying*  distinct  aims,  and  sometimes  contrary  ones,  the  na- 
tion was  impotent  and  weak,  and  wanted  that  harmony,  which  ii 
to  be  found  in  all  the  parts  of  a  well-ordered  go?eniment :  Ye€| 
-under  this  form,  did  England  enjoy  many  good  days,  and  great 
liberties  and  prifileges,  and  also  met  with  not  a  few  oppressiOBS. 
Those  good  days  I  cannot  but  assign  (whether  truly,  or  no,  I 
leare  to  your  lordship's  sounder  judgment)  to  the  democratkal 
part  of  the  go?ernmcnt,  which  was  the  constant  bulwark  of  ^^ifm 
Itsh  liberties,  and  procured  us  those  excellent  laws,  which  ovr 
kings,  by  their  good-wills,  otherwise  would  ncTcr  hare  passed, 
and  which  jet  (such  b  the  blindness  of  many  men)  it  is  thought, 
in  most  good  companies,  we  shall  nerer  be  able  to  retain,  witlMut 
the  restoration  of  monarchy.     On  the  other  side,  the  exorbitan- 
cies  and  oppressions  of  the  late  gorcrnment,  the  house  of  coamons, 
in  the  reigns  of  the  two  late  kings,  imputed  to  the  prerogative  and 
power  of  the  king ;  which  at  last  seemed  so  heavy  and  grierous  to 
the  people,  that,  incited  bj  the  famous  long  parliament,  they  took 
up  arms  against  the  king,  to  devest  him  of  the  militia,  and  negative 
voice,  and  some  other  rights  hecUtmed,  of  which  an  Englbh  king 
being  stripped,  could  be  nothing  but  an  heroick  monarch ;  and, 
•  in  this  sen* e,  they  fought  against  monarchy  itself.     In  this  war, 
the  royalists,  having  lost  no  sm^ll  quantity  of  their  best  blood, 
were  vanquished,  and,  with  tho'dcafh  uf  the  late  king,  monarchy 
itself,  for  a  time,  expia*d.  And  now  this  poor  nation,  not  mooting 
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nWk  die  felicity  of  being  put  immediatelj  into  the  form  of  an  equals 

€0«DonweaIth,  yet  met  with  the  best  etpedieat^  being  gorerned 

by  the  members  of  parliament  that  continued  to  sit  after  the  king's 

death;  who,  through  their  wisdoro,  put  th^  nation  in  such  a  pos« 

iBie,  as  was  a  great  refreshment  to  the  harrassed  country;  and, 

through  th^r  Tictories,  more  increased  our  territories,  and  were 

■ore  sooeesafui  in  arms,  than  all  the  martial  princes  that  reigned 

is  this  isle  since  the  conquest;  approving  themseires  to  the  whole 

world  prudent,  actiTe,  and  courageous  statesmen,  and  such   at 

minded  the  interest  of  their  country.     What  good,  what  benefits, 

what  felicities  might  we  not  justly  expect  from  these  worthy  pa* 

triots,  bot  this  only,  namely,  a  good  gorernmcnt  ?     And,  if  this 

also  is  not  expected,  it  is  not  l>eGau8e  their  good  intentions  to  the 

aation  are  at  all  questioned,  but  because  they,  being  too  many, 

are  not  capable  of  performing  it.     But,  as  they  were  too  many  to 

frame  a  good  gorernment,  so  also  they  were,  and  still  are,  looked 

OB,  by  wise  men,  as  too  few  to  make  a  popular  council.     Being 

bat  a  piece  of  a  house  of  commons,  and  necessitated  to  sit  so  many 

years,  and  to  lay  heavy  taxes  and  burdens  on  the  people.  General 

Cromwell,  during  his  time,  turned  them  out  of  doors,  and  then 

called  a  select  senate;  which,  being  packed  by  him,  plaid  his 

game,  at  last  resigning  into  his  hands  their  power,     lie,  rejecting 

the  title  of  king,  assumed  to  himself  the  government,  and  a  greater 

power,  than  the  English  kings  formerly  had,  with  the  consent  of  a 

great  part  of  the  people,  who,  like  affrighted  children,  thought 

Ihcj  fhoald  be  safe,  being  hid  under  the  gown  of  thb  great  man* 

yet  fiuied  he  in  his  design  of  erecting  a  durable  monarchy,  who, 

probably,  was  able  to  have  brought  to  pass  any  thing  else  in  this 

nation.     With  difficulty,  whilst  he  lived,  he  made  a  shift  to  keep 

himself  in  the  saddle,  which  his  son  lost,  presently  after  he  was 

■oiinted.     The  goTernment  then  devolTcd  into  the  hands  of  thb 

present  parliament,  who  kept  it  not  long,  before  they  were  ejected 

by  their  army ;  but  now  again,  this  third  time,  are  they  risen  from 

the  dead,  and  restored,  Uirough  the  fidelity  and  courage  of  your 

excellency,  to  the  exercise  of  their  trust* 

Tbna  hath  this  poor  nation,  within  these  few  years,  tried  all 
aorti  pf  gOTemment,  but  an  equal  commonwealth.  We  haye  ex- 
-perieoced  monarchy  in  the  old  line,  and  in  the  two  protectors,  a 
select  senate,  an  oligarchy,  the  government  of  an  army,  What 
■ot?  And  have  not  as  yet  met  with  the  ends  of  a  good  govern- 
ment* Like  a  drowning  man,  ^  nation  hath  laid  hold  of  every 
thing  that  came  in  its  way ;  but  all  things  have  proved  but  straws, 
and  hefpless  twigs,  that  will  not  bear  it  above  water. 

And  DOW,  Sir,  can  any  thing  else  save  us  but  an  equal  common* 
wealth  ?  Which  in  truth  is  no  more  than  a  free  and  full  parlia- 
meat,  bnt  a  free  and  full  parliament  more  truly  elected,  and  better 
formed.  You  haying  been  bred  up  in  the  best  school  of  expcri* 
eoce,  and  being  acquainted  by  history  with  ancient,  and,  by  your 
traTcIs  and  employment,  with  mqllern  patterns  of  government,  out 
pf  which  your  exact  judgment  will  readily  gather  whatever  is  e^m 
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.ceUent,  or  agreetble  to  thii  nalion ;  I  shall  not  pravma  to  ^Ou 
eonne  particuUrly  of  tlM  fhuniog  of  a  gOTernmeDt  to  jomr  excel* 
IfBCji  wkom  God,  I  hope,  hath  railed  to  be  the  legbUtor  of  Eng* 
laad.  Onlj  giTe  me  leare  to  remeaiber  joa,  that  it  is  the  jadg» 
mint  of  the  oracle  in  the  politicks,  grounded  on  notable  example^ 
experience  and  reason,  and  appro?ed  bj  modem  writers,  that  the 
legislator  of  a  nation  must  be  bat  one  man;  who,  whatsoerer  ex* 
traordinarj  actions  he  attempeth,  or  whatsoever  power  he  aaso* 
neth  to  himself  for  the  accomplishing  of  so  worthy  an  end,  as  the 
settling  of  a  commonwealth  will  prore  to  be,  deserTcs  not  onlj  ex* 
ease,  bat  also  honour.  Consider,  Sir,  the  present  state  of  affidrs, 
and  see  if  jou  are  able  to  discern  tiie  foot,  on  which  our  present 
commonwealth,  so  called,  now  stands,  so  narrow  is  it  become: 
Or,  if  it  hath  a  foot,  is  it  not  like  that  of  Nebuchadnexxar's  imi^Ot 
part  of  iron,  and  part  of  miry  claj,  which  will  not  cleaTC  toge* 
ther?  It  is  already  fractioned  and  crumbled  into  a  small  handful, 
which,  though  so  small,  is  not  well  knit,  but  affords  daily  cause 
of  jealousy;  that  like  the  little  church  or  sect,  which,  consisting, 
as  Barclay  relates,  of  but  three  men,  came  at  last  to  be  three  so* 
▼eral  churches:  ^<  Sic  de  angasli  ecdesia,  &  trium  hominum  nn* 
mero  definita,  tres  quoque  ecclesic  nataesunt;"  this  party  will 
break«  till  they  haTO  not  number  enough  to  make  up  a  hmSfy. 
And  do  yon  think  so  weak  a  defence,  as  this  party  is,  u  ill  be  able 
to  repel  the  Tiolent  rage  of  that  increased  multitude,  which,  like 
a  mighty  sea,  threatens  to  o?erbear  it?  But,  Sir,  either  you  look 
on  the  pkrliament,  not  only  as  willing,  but  abo  as  able  to  settle  us 
a  good  goTemment,  or  else  you  would  nerer,  I  conceive,  stand  bj 
it,  and  own  it  If  you  look  on  the  parliament  as  able  to  per- 
form it,  we  have  new  cause  to  esteem  and  love  our  country,  after 
a  more  extraordinary  manner,  that  can  produce  one  or  twoJnui* 
dred  able  and  sufficient  legislators,  when  Rome,  Sparta,  Athena, 
or  Israel,  can  boast  of  but  one  a*piece. 

But,  my  Lord,  the  opinions  of  so  many  men  met  together  must 
be  various,  and,  like  a  multitude  of  physidans,  will  indanger,  if 
not  destroy  their  langubhtng  patient.  Let  England,  thetefore,  my 
I^rd,  have  but  one  physician,  and  such  an  one  as  they  esteem  and 
love;  which  will  facilitate  its  recovery.  Your  excellency,  being 
esteemed  and  loved  by  your  country,  crowned  with  victory,  cele- 
brated for  martial  skill,  for  your  undaunted  courage,  your  poli- 
tick conduct,  and  also  having  the  militia^s  of  the  three  nations  at 
your  back,  b  that  physician  that  may  make  us  as  happy,  or  as  mi- 
serable as  you  please. 

But  alas!  whilst  the  ship,  that  we  are  all  embarked  in,  is  tomcd 
in  a  hich  sca«  you,  Sir,  seem  to  sleep,  notwithstanding  the  load 
noi^e  of  all  degeees  of  people,  erring  out  to  you,  ^^  Save  us,  or  we 
perish/*  Behold,  what  a  chaos  England,  your  native  oovntrj,  ia 
bi'come ;  be  you  to  it,  as  Moses  was  to  Aaron,  instead  of  a  God  ; 
reduce  the  jarring  elements  into  their  places ;  set  a  new  and  bean* 
tiftti  face  on  roar  deformed  country,  and,  by  bestowing  on  it  a« 
equal  commonwealth,  aMJieita  paraJisei  vhcRsn  we  may  pasaoair 
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iaj9  liappilj^  and  cheMrfullj,  blessing  God  for  so  worth j  and  he* 
nick  a  person,  as  yon  thereby  will  approte  yourself. 

En^^and,  wlien  an  equal  commonwoUth,  will  be  as  wise  as  Ye* 
niee,  as  rich  u  Holland,  as  Tirtuous  and  military  as  Rome.  Be^- 
lete  Ity  Sir,  no  legislator  hitherto  hath  had  so  large  territories,  to 
itttie  a  nighty  and  glorious  commonwealth  on,  as  England  affords. 
AH  flMnner  of  materials  are  made  ready  for  erecting  the  most  beau* 
tifnl  structure;  there  only  wants  an  able  workman.  Can  you  see 
any  obetacle  in  your  way  ?  You  yourself  hare  affirmed,  that  the 
Amadation  of  monarchy  is  gone.  And  what  nobility  is  there  to 
oppoie  yon,  but  a  titular  and  impotent  one?  What  army  hath 
figland,  but  what  is  at  your  command?  Multitudes  of  people, 
indeedy  like  children,  who  must  have  a  baby  to  play  with,  and 
•omething  to  glitter  in  their  eyes,  cry  for  a  king;  but,  when  they 
shall  once  Tiew  the  glory  and  splendor,  and  enjoy  the  felicity  of 
an  equal  commonwealth,  they  will  cry  out  with  the  ravished  apos- 
tle at  the  transfiguration  of  our  blessed  Sa?iour,  ^^  It  is  good  for 
M  to  be  here,  let  us  build  us  tabernacles.'*  At  wontt,  if  this  kind 
of  goremment  prore  so  good  for  the  nation,  as  is  promised,  these 
load  people  will  not,  nor  indeed  can  they,  make  any  person  more 
ftaa  a  prince  in  the  connnonwealth. 

What  should  hinder  you  then  from  settling  such  a  goremment  i 
Or  what  encouragements  are  wanting  ?  Do  it,  and  you  make  this 
people  glorious  and  blessed;  you  will  infinitely  please  them,  and 
therdiy  attain  to  the  highest  step  of  honour,  becoming  the  founder 
of  a  potent  state ;  a  legislator,  that  shall  be  commended  by  a 
learned  age,  the  father  of  your  country,  and  princeps  perpetuus. 
Ei  quo  its  alaerior  ad  tutandam  remp*  sic  habeto :  Omnibus  gui 
pairiam  canservaverini^  a^juverintj  auxeriniy  cerium  esse  in  eteloj 
m  definitum  iocumy  ubi  beats  aroo  sempitemo  fru^ntur.  Cic.  do 
^onu 
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RECEIPTS,  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

lUtPBNDID  BY  TBS 

COMMITTEE  OF  SAFETY, 

UPON   THE  EMBB6ENT   OCCASION!    OF  THB   KATION* 

Delivered  in   by   M.  ^   Secretary    to   the  said    Committee^ 
To  prevent  f  (die  Reports  and  prejudicate  Censures. 

doo:  Printed  for  Jeremiah  Huuen,  1660,  Folio,  coDtaining  tweWa  pages. 
If  AT  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  HoMOUflS, 

I  AM  come  here,  according  to  order,  to  present  unto  yon  an 
exact  account  of  whsit  money  was  disbursed  by  the  Committee 
tf  Stfftj,  in  the  short  time  of  t^eir  sitting.    Truly,  I  would  fain 
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jvttiff  myself,  and  those  who  were  mj  masters,  for  I  desire  to  ap* 
pear  an  honest  man  outwardly,  whatever  I  am  inwardly.   1  koow^ 
and  am  not  ignorant,  what  a  good  thing  it  is  to  be  a  good  stew« 
ard ;  for  I  know  yon  lo?e  good  stewards,  and  have  thrown  out  the 
lamily  of  the  Stewards,  because  yon  thought  them  not  to  be  good 
stewards.     I  make  no  question,  but  your  honours  will  find  this  to 
1)0  a  just  and  true  account;  for  I  learned  subtraction^  multiplica* 
tion,  and  addition,  while  I  was  at  Drury-House;  and,  I  Uia&k 
God,  I  attained  also  to  some  small  knowledge  of  the  golden  rule. 
J  could  haye  wished  with  all  my  heart  it  had  been  more,  yet  I  in- 
tended to  hare  perfected  my  knowledge  in  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
^ad  my  time  not  been  so  short ;  howcTer,  I  intreat  your  honoun 
to  consider^  that  the  Committee  of  Safety  could  be  at  np  small 
charges,  in  regard  of  the  expeuces  that  wait  upon  authority.     We 
had  many  mouths  to  feed,  many  wanting  brethren,  that  were  in 
charity  to  be  relict ed ;  and  charity,  your  honours  know  how  lau- 
•dable  a  thing  it  is.     All  men  lofe  money,  all  men  seek  for  it,  and 
are  not  well  till  they  have  it;  and  would  you  bare  the  Committee 
of  Safety  more  than  men  ?     Truly,  I  can  assure  your  honours, 
they  were  but  men  at  their  highest,  and  now  they  are  God  knows 
what ;  it  is  thought,  some  of  them  now  wbh  they  were  women.    It 
U  true,  changes  have  been  very  ad? antageous  to  a  great  many  men 
in  these  times,  but  there  are  no  changes  now  can  do  them  good, 
but  such  metamorphoses,  as  the  poets  speak  of.    I  myself  wbh  I 
Jiad  been  changed  into  an  eldcr.trec,  to  have  been  cat  out  into  pot. 
guns,  when  I  fiist  fingered  a  penny  of  their  money.     Truly,  I 
think  the  curse  of  Simon  Magus  fell  upon  them ;  for  no  sooner 
was  their  money  spent,  but  they  were  forced  to  run  away ;  so  that 
.1  may  say  of  thism,  that  they  and  their  money  perished  together, 
:How  it  perished,  I  hope  your  honours  will  hereby  receire  hill  sa- 
tisfaction.   I  would  hare  your  honours  contented  with  this  ac* 
count,  which  I  ha?e  here  brought ;  but  I  assure  your  honours,  if 
you  will  not,  I  can  bring  you  no  other.     I  haye  one  word  more, 
by  way  of  petition :  That  your  honours  would  be  pleased  to  con. 
skier  my  condition ;  and,  if  I  ha?e  laid  out  any  money  out  of  my 
purse  (as  you  may  hereby  perceive  that  I  have)  that  yov  will  be 
pleased  to  restore  it  me  again,  and  give  me  ten  times  as  much  more. 
It  is  a  sad  thing  to  be  poor  and  needy.     <  O  hunger,  hunger,*  said 
the  famous  Champion  of  £ngland,  ^  moie  sharp  than  the  stroke  of 

<  death,  thou  art  the  eitremest  punishment  that  ever  man  endu. 
^  red;  if  I  were  now  king  of  Armenia,  and  chief  potentale  of 

<  Asia,  yet  would  1  give  mv  diadem,  my  sc^iter,  with  aU  my  pro. 
*  vinces,  for  one  sliver  of  brown  bread.*  I  speak  this  to  shew 
you  how  much  it  concerns  every  man,  and  as  well  myself,  as  any 
body  else,  to  prevent  poverty ;  which  makes  me  urge  my  petition 
to  you  once  again,  that  you  vr ould  not  only  not  take  away  what  1 
have  got,  but  rather,  as  I  said  but  just  nov,  give  me  tee  times 
mora.  May  it  please  your  honours,  1  have  done ;  the  Lord  blesi 
you,  and  incline  your  hearts  to  pity  and  compassioe. 

KceeivctI,  out  of  the  tieuuries  of  the  fi&d^  Customs,  and  the 


; 
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Eicheqner,  four^hundred  and  thirtj  thoasand  pounds.  Disbursed 
as  followeth : 

THE  ACCOUNT. 

Imprimis,  For  tliree»and.twen ty  ]ong  clokes,  at  seren  poundi 
ten  shillings  per  cloke^  to  coyer  the  Committee  of  Safety's  kaa« 
very,  one-hundred  seventy-two  pounds  ten  shillings. 

Item,  For  six  dozen  of  large  fine  Holland  handkerchiefs,  with 
great  French  buttons,  for  the  Lord  Fleetwood,  to  wipe  away  the 
tears  from  his  excellency's  cheeks,  at  twenty  shillings  per  hand, 
kerchief,  seTenty.twQ  pounds. 

Itemy  For  four  new  perriwigs  for  his  lordship,  at  six  pounds  a 
perriwig,  together  with  a  dozen  pounds  of  amber  powder,  with 
four  wooden  blocks,  and  half  a  dozen  of  tortoise-shell  combs,  forty, 
one  pounds  ten  shillings. 

Item,  For  a  silver  inkhom,  and  ten  gilt  paper-books,  covered 
with  green  plush  and  Turky  leather,  for  his  lady  to  write  in  at 
church,  scren  pounds,  three  shillings,  and  three  pence. 

Item,  Paid  his  young  daughter's  musick.master  and  dancinir. 
master,  for  fifteen  months  arrears,  due  at  the  interruption  of  tha 
parliament,  fifty-nine  pounds  fire  shillings. 

Item,  For  tweWe  new  brass  nails  that  were  wanting  in  his  coach, 
and  r«nof ing  all  his  excellency's  horses  shoes,  and  blooding  his 
fiad  nag,  one-hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  one  shilling,  and  two- 
poice. 

Item,  For  four  rich  mantles  for  his  lady,'two  laced,  and  two  em. 
broidered,  and  a  braye  new  gown  made  to  congratulate  her  hus- 
Imnd's  new  honour,  two-hundred  and  seventy  pounds. 
.  Item,  Bestowed  by  her  order,  upon  the  journeymen  (aylors,  and 
gifen  to  him  that  brought  home  and  tried  on  her  said  gown,  seveii 
pieces  in  gold,  seven  pounds  fourteen  shillings. 

Item,  For  changing  an  old  fashion  caudle  cup,  and  three  silver 
skillets  that  were  melted,  ten  pounds. 

.  Item,  For  the  use  of  his  excellency's  rooms,  his  chairs  and  cu- 
shions, as  also  for  candles  and  Scotch  coals,  while  the  Committee  of 
Officeris  sat  in  his  house,  five-hundred  pounds. 

Item,  For  an  innumerable  company  of  pectoral  rolls  and  lozen- 
ges, to  dry  up  his  excellency's  rheum,  at  two  pence  a-piece,  thirty 
pounds,  two  shillings,  and  two  pence. 

.  Item,  Paid  the  apothecary's  bill,  for  pills  .and  cljpsters  for  the 
last  antumn,  eighty-one  pounds  twelve  shillings. 

Item,  For  two  rolls  of  Spanish  tobacco  for  Colonel  Sydenham, 
at  twenty  shillings  per  pound,  according  to  the  protector's  rate; 
and  fife  black  pots  to  warm  ale  in,  at  twelve  pence  a-piece ;  toge^ 
Sher  with  ten  groce  of  glazed  pipes,  at  nine  shillings  the  groce, 
forty-five  poundis,  thirteen  shillings,  and  four  pence, 
t  Item,  For  two  gilt  horn-books  for  his  great  son,  at  two  shillings 
and  six  pence  a-ptece,  five  shillings. 

;  Item.  Bestowed  upon  the  Lord  Lambert,  to  bay  him  the  seve- 
ral pictures  of  Moses,  Mahomet,  Romulus  and  Remus,  Caisar, 
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and  all  those  that  were  the  first  fomiden  of  large  empires  and 
doms,  fiTe.thousand  pounds. 

Item,  Presented  to  the  Lord  Lambert  the  root  of  a  tnlip,  and 
a  certain  East-Indian  flower  with  a  hard  name;  which,  for  their 
nuity,  cost  two-hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Item,  Paid  the  said  lord,  who  is  now  no  lord,  to  be  spent,  the 
Lord  knows  how,  in  a  certain  northern  expedition  which  came  to 
nothing,  six.thousand  pounds. 

Item,  Laid  out  for  seren  rich  new  gowns,  bespoke  at  Pkris  for 
the  Lady  Lambert,  to  be  worn  seven  scTeial  days  one  after  an- 
other, at  her  huslMind's  coming  to  the  crowns,  erery  gown  valued  at 
sixty  pounds  one  with  another,  four-hundred  and  twenty  poattds« 

Item,  For  pins  and  gloves  for  the  said  lady,  eighty-three  pcMUMb 
nine  shillings. 

Item,  For  seren  new  whisks,  laced  with  Flanders  lace  of  the 
last  edition,  each  whisk  falned  at  fifty  poands,  three-hundred  and 
fifty  pounds* 

Item,  For  fonr-hnndred  packs  of  Frendi  cards,  with  pictures, 
^to  play  at  Beat  and  Picqnet  withal,  two-h«ndred  pounds. 

Item,  For  a  new  pair  of  spurs  for  Colonel  Clark,  and  a  new 
whip  with  a  siWer  handle,  and  a  roral  whistle  at  the  end  of  It  Co 
call  the  ostler,  three  poands  six  shillings. 

Item,  For  Tamping  the  said  colond's  riding-boots,  and  for  new 
apnr-leathers,  ten  pounds. 

Item,  Laid  out,  for  weddtng-clothes  for  tiie  Lord  Lambert'a 
daughter,  eleTen«hnndred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Item,  Given  to  the  Lord  Wareaton,  to  buy  him  a  honse  and 
land  here,  because  hb  lordship  had  expresaed  a  verj  great  dislike 
of  his  own  country,  and  was  then  resolred  aeter  to  haTogoae  thU 
ther  any  more,  ooe4ho«sand  pounds. 

Item,  Gif en  to  the  Lord  Strickland,  for  hit  very  ordinary  ser- 
vice, a  doaen  of  gilt  nutmegs,  at  six  penoe  three  liartiyags  i^pieoe, 
aix  shillings  and  four  pence. 

Item,  Given  to  Colonel  Berry,  to  buy  him  a  three-handed  twofd, 
ive.huadied  pounds. 

Item,  Given  to  Lord^mayor  Tichburae,  to  boy  him  a  hobby* 
horse  and  a  dear  conscience,  three>thousand  ponnds. 

Item,  Piaid  to  a  spectade^jnaker,  for  a  tpectndu  with  oaeglan 
for  Colonel  Hewson,  fourUiundred  pounds. 

Item,  PakI  for  three  great  saddles  for  the  Lord  Lawrence's  ton^ 
and  for  provender  for  Ids  lolly  steeds,  ever  since  the  proiectort 
political  death,  five^hundred  pounds. 

Item,  Reimbursed  to  the  said  Lord  Lawrence  several  snmt  of 
money«  which  his  eMcet  son  squandered  away  npon  poeta,  and 
dedications  to  hb  ingenuity,  to  the  value  of  five^iundted  ponnds 
more. 

Itvm«  Paid  ^r  Harry  Vane,  to  defiay  the  extraordinary  chaigea 
of  hb  fruitltvt  voyagi^  into  the  Hope,  eighl-hundrrd  pounds. 

Item«  Given  the  eunner,  for  four  salutes,  as  he  went  off  the 
Admiral,  ten  pieces  in  goM,  to  the  vahse  of  twdvu  poandfc 
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tteiD)  Paid  the  tcrifeoer,  for  writing  out  the  league  made  be^ 
twixt  him  and  the  Lord  Lambert,  when  thej  joined  their  forces  to- 
gether, fifteen  pounds. 

Item,  For  a  great  sharp  knife,  to  cut  his  meat  according  to  his 
stomach,  with  an  agate  handle,  two  pounds,  four  shillings,  and 
one  penny. 

Item,  For  caudles,  deToured  by  his  lady  erery  morning,  for 
these  last  three  months,  sixty  pounds,  seven  shillings,  and  two 
pence. 

Item,  Allowed  Sir  Harry  Yane,  five-hnndred  pounds,  to  pay 
for  the  exchange  of  money  which  he  transferred  into  Holland. 

Item,  Allowed  him  fiTC-hundred  pounds  more,  to  buy  him  For» 
tunatus's  Cap. 

Item,  Gifen  to  Colonel  Cobbett,  three-hundred  pounds,  to  buy 
him  Mambrino's  helmet,  and  the  sword  which  St«  George  pulled 
out  of  the  rock,  in  all  four-hundred  pounds. 

Item,  I^burscd  to  the  Lady  Thomas,  at  the  request  of  her  fa* 
ther-in-law,  four-hundred  and  sefenty  pounds,  to  make  her  hus- 
band a  new  pair  of  horns,  his  old  ones  being  now  worn  out. 

Item,  For  new  chairs  for  the  council-chamber,  and  for  brush* 
Ing  tiie  hangings,  and  airing  the  room,  for  fear  of  any  infection 
that  the  Lord  Xiamberfs  enemies  might  leave  behind  them,  two* 
hundred  and  one  pounds,  three  shillings,  and  six  pence. 

Item,  For  switches  which  the  Lord  Lambert  wore  out  when  he 
iatermpted  the  parliament,  and  for  making  clean  hb  boots  the 
next  day,  forty-three  pounds. 

Item,  Bestowed  upon  Mr.  Holland  nine-hundred  pounds  to  buy 
him  six  new  iron  chests,  to  lock  up  his  money  in. 

Item,  Paid  the  herald  for  a  new  coat  of  arms  for  Major  Grene- 
ral  Desborough,  with  this  motto,  ^<  God  speed  the  Plough^'*  fifty, 
tight  pounds. 

Item,  Paid,  for  new  matting  one  of  his  bed-chambers,  sixteen 
pounds,  two  shillings,  and  two  pence. 

Item,  Paid  the  Lord  Whitlock  one-hundred  pounds  for  his  great 
Swedish  cat,  that  it  might  be  kept  in  the  Tower  as  one  of  the  Lord 
Lambert's  chattels,  for  the  publick  benefit  and  satisfaction  of  the 
nation. 

Item,  Paid  the  fellow  that  cut  the  Lord  Lambert's  corns,  the 
day  before  he  went  out  of  town,  fk'te  pounds  ten  shillings. 

Item,  For  a  tinder-box  for  the  Lord  Lambert,  with  a  thousand 
card-matches  to  light  hb  candles  with,  when  he  waked  In  the  night, 
sixteen  pounds,  fifteen  shillings,  and  ten  pence. 

Item,  For  half  a  score  new  lasts  for  the  Committee,  to  set  their 
consciences  upon  when  they  began  to  pinch  them,  thirty  pounds 
seTcn  shillings. 

Item,  Taken  by  Mr.  Cor.  Holland  fire-thonsand  pounds,  to  sa- 
tisfy  himself  for  an  old  debt  owing  him  by  king  James,  paid  no 
less  than  twice  before. 

Item,  Taken  by  the  I^rd  Whitlock,  to  satisfy  himself  for  hb 
ambassy  into  Swcdcland,  twenty-thousand  pounds. 
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Itenoy.  GiTen  to  Mr.  Thankful  Oweoi  a  small  collep  to  etch  out 
his  fortnnes,  four  huodred  pounds. 

Item,  Given  to  Mr.  Brandrith  a  thousand  pounds,  because  lie 
had  nerer  any  thing  giTen  him  before. 

Item,  Presented  by  the  whole  Committee  to  the  Lady  Jjamhert 
a  tooth-pick  case  of  gold,  beset  all  over  with  diamonds,  rubies^ 
and  emeralds,  that  cost  fifteen-hundred  pounds. 

Item,  For  a  bundle  of  rods,  and  urine  to  soak  them  in,  whicl^ 
rods  were  prepared  for  those  that  voted  the  Lord  Lambert  out  of 
commission,  seventy  pounds,  ten  shillings,  and  five  pence. 

Item,  Given  to  Cardinal  Mazarine  fifty-thousand  pounds,  to' 
shew  him  there  was  money  stirring  then  in  EIngland,  as  well  as  la 
the  protector's  time. 

Item,  Bestowed  upon  Colonel  Salmon  fire-hundred  pounds,  to 
buy  him  borage-water,  and  syrup  of  gilly-flowers,  to  keep  up  hia 
heart,  by  reason  of  his  continual  sighing. 

Item,  Laid  out  of  my  own  purse  two-hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
for  several  collations  and  dinners  both  in  Fish-strcct,  and  else« 
where. 

Item,  For  bottles  of  wine  spent  in  my  own  house,  one-hundred 
pounds. 

Item,  For  banqueting-stuflTi  and  sweet-meats  of  all  sorts,  for 
my  wife  to  entertain  vbitants,  and  for  six  new  Flanders  laced 
smocks,  three-hundred  pounds. 

Item,  For  a  neck-lace  of  oriental  pearl,  and  three  diamond, 
rings,  and  a  silver  warming-pan,  four  hundred  pounds,  ten  sbif« 
lings,  and  six  pence. 

Item,  For  a  new  great  powdering- tub,  and  a  suit  of  tapcstij 
lumgings,  sixty-one  pounds  five  shillings. 

Item,  Laid  out  one-hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  was  car« 
ried  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Tweed  by  way  of  temptatioo, 
which,  being  utterly  refused,  was  afterwards  distributed  into  prU' 
^ate  quarters,  which  b  all  the  account  I  am  able  to  give  of  It. 

Item,  Paid  the  under-clerks  of  the  Committee  several  sums  of 
money  spent  in  ale-houses,  and  bawdy .house»,  according  to  their  se« 
feral  accounts, amounting  inallto  one-hundredeighty-three pounds. 

Item,  Paid  Politicus  five-hundred  and  five  pounds,  to  make 
good  several  sums  of  money  by  him  lost  iu  bowling-grecas,  and  at 
the  comb- makers  ordinary. 

Item,  For  capers,  samphire,  and  olives,  and  ten  bushels  of 
Kentish  pippins  for  lamb^-wool,  being  all  very  scarce  commoditiei 
in  the  North,  to  furnish  the  Ix>rd  Lambert*s  taUe,  scren-buiidred 
pounds,  sis  shillinjcs,  and  two  pence. 

Item,  For  a  hundred  bottoms  of  packthread,  but  for  what  bse 
I  know  not,  one-hundred  ami  three  pounds. 

Item,  For  ink,  paper,  pens,  wax,  and  blue  dost,  one-Hioulaiid 
pounds. 

Item,  For  a  hundred.thou^nd  pounds  Af  great  candles,  and 
given  in  a«  a  graluiiy  to  the  chant1lei*s  boy,  for  bringing  them  In, 
t«o-(hou>and  five  huudred  pounds. 
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Item,  Paid  to  link-boys,  for  lighting  the  Commissioners  and 
Coundl  of  Officers  home  to  their  lodgings,  ninety-four  pounds. 

Wtem,  Paid  nnto  the  ccntinels,  for  pissing  near  the  guard,  fifty. 
leren  pounds,  three  shillings,  and  six  pence. 

Item,  For  East- India  night-gowns  for  the  Commbsioners,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Officers,  and  for  night-caps  for  them,  two-hundred 
tod  thirty-threo  pounds. 

Iten,  Paid  the  chaplains  for  three  fast-days,  and  for  pome-ci« 
troo  to  keep  the  Commissioners  empty  stomachs  from  wambling, 
lereD-hundred  eighty.nine  pounds. 

Item,  For  tweiTC  pair  of  cut-finger'd  glo?es  for  myself  to  writ« 
10,  ten  pounds. 

Item,  For  coffee,  which  the  Commissioners  drank  erery  mom  ^' 
ing,  especially  when  they  had  got  a  dose  over  night,  three.hon« 
iwA  and  forty  pounds  ten  shillings. 

Item,  Towanis  the  repairing  the  ruins  of  Troy,  twenty-thou* 
sand  pounds. 

Item,  For  whips,  tops,  and  jointed  babies,  for  the  Commis^ 
sioners  younger  children,  eighty-nine  pounds  seven  shillings. 

Item,  For  writing  out  the  instrument  of  gorernment  seven  times 
aver,  fiftj  pounds. 

Item,  Allowed  Colonel  Hewson,  for  his  charges  at  the  scssi* 
oos-houae,  foor«>huBdred  ninety-five  pounds. 

Item,  For  three  blue  beans  in  a  blue  bladder,  ninety.three 
pounds. 

item.  Paid  to  Lilly,  for  casting  the  nativities  of  the  Commis- 
sioners children,  five-hundred  pounds. 

Item,  Given  to  Sir  Harry  Vane  three  thousand  pounds,  to  raisa 
a  regiment  of  anabaptists. 

Item,  fiestowed  by  hb  appointment  upon  inciters,  promoters, 
sad  insagators,  one-thousand  pounds. 

Item,  Given,  as  a  present  to  the  pope,  twenty-thousand  pounds 
by  the  laid  Sir  Harry,  for  several  and  sundry  courtesies  done  hioi 
by  hb  holiness. 

Item,  For  a  hundred  new  cords,  which  were  to  be  used  when 
the  Loid  Lambert  came  to  town,  and  also  for  new  setting  the  ax 
in  the  Tower,  two-hundred  and  four  pounds,  five  shillings,  and 
ten  pence* 

Item,  For  a  very  strong  padlock  to  be  hung  upon  the  parKa. 
BMnt  home  door,  and  a  silver  key,  which  was  to  be  delivered  to 
St.  Pet^,  to  be  by  him  kept  till  the  Lord  Lambert  should  call  to 
bim  for  it,  one-hundred  and  ten  pounds,  twelve  shillings,  and 

c^t  pence. 

Item,  Given  the  porter  of  Wallingford  House,  for  letting  this 
sficertin  and  out,  and  sitting  up  all  hours  in  the  night,  one-bun* 

dred  pounds. 

Item,  For  drawing  the  mortgage  of  my  Lord  Lambert's  housa 
lad  lands,  and  for  l^es  to  the  council,  two-hundred  pounds. 

Item,  For  a  new  riding-hat  for  bis  lordship,  because  ha  was 
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lold  that  that,  which  he  wore  in  the  day  of  hii  wrath,  made  him 
look  like  a  Fioshory  archer,  ten  pounds. 

Item,  Bestowed  in  new^jears  gifts  one  npon  another,  every  one 
gif ing  out  of  the  publick  stock,  sefen  thousand  pounds. 

Item,  For  a  paddle,  staff,  and  brown  bill,  for  Major-General 
Dcsborough,  when  his  worship  pleases  to  walk  hb  groands,  seven 
pounds  ten  shillings. 

Item,  Paid  to  Mr.  Saloway  for  raisins,  currants,  and  pnmes, 
at  excessive  rates,  for  the  keeping  of  Christmas,  two-thousand 
pounds. 

item.  Laid  out  for  turbants,  sashes,  and  scimitars  for  the  Lord 
Lambert,  and  the  rest  of  his  adherents,  nine-thousand  five4ina« 
dred  ifty-i^ix  pounds,  which  made  men  think  they  would  kara 
turned  Tarks,  had  they  come  into  power. 

Item,  To  the  great  officers  in  the  commonwealth  of  Oceana,  the 
Polemarch,  the  Strategus,  and  my  Lord  Epimonas,  ten-thonaand 
pounds,  to  buy  them  figs,  melons,  and  yellow  hats. 

Item,  Given  in  charity  to  the  State  of  Venice,  who  aic  tba  iiul. 
wark  of  Christendom,  twelve* thousand  pounds. 

item,  Laid  out  upon  a  great  hog«trough  to  be  aat  ap  in  Raun* 
ford,  as  a  trophy  of  their  publick  magnificence,  thfrr  thoniand 
pounds* 

Item,  Sent  into  Lapland  for  the  retaining  of  a  certain  m^armm 
nancer,  who  was  to  assist  them  in  the  carrying  on  their  great  work, 
five*thousand  pounds. 

.  Item,  For  t>lack  wool  and  civet,  te  stop  the  ears  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  Council  of  Officers  from  hearing  any  thing  that  might 
lend  to  their  own,  or  the  good  of  the  nation,  Utj  ponnds. 

Item,  Laid  out  for  a  new  scepter,  for  his  intended  WigKn^^  Hi^ 
Ijord  Lambert,  five-handerd  pounds. 

Item,  For  granado's  to  fire  the  csty,  ono-handicd  |Monds. 
Item,  Paid  for  a  ponnd  of  Ma^r.biitter,  made  of  a  eow'e  aailk 
that  fed  upoa  Hermoa  Hill,  givea  to  the  Lady  Lawienoa  far  pioM 
uses,  cighty*sevcn  pounds  ten  shillings. 

Item,  Givea  to  a  projector*  toward  a  oertain  desf^  which  he 
had  to  bring  over  an  indumted  castle,  to  secure  the  Loid  liambcrt^ 
lues  in,  fivcwthoasand  pounds. 

Item,  Paid  to  another  projector,  towards  a  design  which  ho  had 
to  look  into  the  middle  of  the  Weetera  Oerao,  Cue  a  great  Spa. 
nish  Galleon  that  was  sank  with  the  weight  of  the  fold  thai 
she  carried,  souse  thiHy  yean  ago,  two^thouaand  iaeJuwdrod 
poandk 

Item^  For  a  fair  pair  of  tablca,  with  several  bales  of  dim^  that 
those  Commissioner,  who  caiod  not  to  trouble  thiaaisliia  with 
the  affairs  of  the  natioa,  might  not  waat  somoihing  to  pom  the  tians 
away  withal,  fifty  .seven  pounds  tixt  shillings. 

Item,  For  nine  millstones  far  the  Latd  I  amhcit*!  |uao  mmw 
thies  to  vrvar  ahoot  their  pocM  iastend  of  Goorgos,  and  lor  Hm 
•Ibbons  to  hang  them  in,  fit o  hundred  pounds. 
Itami  For  one  of  the  Emperor  of  RnsmaH  cast  fanr^^fowaa^  foe 
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ikfi  r^rd  W^MTC^ton  to  Iff q^r  vihU^  hp  \y^  Pfesident  of  th^  Com- 
mittee, seTen-hundred  and  fifty-four  poun^^. 

Item,  For  a  8h9e<oi4ke)r's  measure  tp  l^c  prpviflpd  bj  Colonel 
Hewson,  for  the  Coi^qi^^iipiiers  tp  t^)Le  tl^e  length  of  the  people*)^ 
l(BQt,  tW!^f9ty-t^ree  poua^. 

Itfoi)  F»r  a  ton  of  sallej  pij,  tg  o^fik^  tjb^ir  tpngues  glib,  yihej\ 
they  were  to  talk  with  the  aldermen  and  cpmmon-coqbcil,  two* 
)uin4re4  4nd  thirty-three  pp^^ds,  twd?e  shillings,  and  six  pence. 

Ilfi9>  FaA4  the  Lcurd  Flc^^wooc},  fqr  scr^^ps  given  to  the  b^i. 
gi#f  at  bis  dpoiT,  three-hupdred.  ppi^KJs. 

I^rn,  For  twenty  p^r  of  pastanet^,  fof  the  la^i^  tp  da^ce  ser^ 
n^sind^  ^  Sir  U^rry  Value's  son's  wedding^  &iiy  pounds. 

Iteo^  Pai4  tq  the  army,  9&?er  a  farthing. 

linn,  P»i4  to  the  n%^yj  fs  mupb. 

Tlie  suqi  total,  ^auptipg  to  four^hundred  thirty.thoti9and 
fKVinds. 

.  Thm  y Py.r  hP^ours  may  sf^  h^w  yainly  ai^d  profusely  we  have 
Igj9jiniiered  ?way  a  very  considerahic  sum,  which  your  honours 
hM  ^reOlUy  1$M^  up  fpr  t>etlt^r  and  n^ore  important  uses.  I  shall 
09)y  s^Y  this,  in  the  hehaJf  qf  my  masters,  that,  if  you  please  not 
t0  hfi  rigprpu^  wjth  theip,  ai)d  to  call  them  to  any  further  account, 
they  will  take  it  not  a  little  courteously,  ^d  be  bound  to  pray  for 
ypor  hopoar?;  though  if  your  hpmours  think  fit  to  do  otherwise, 
I  dp  heliefie  thp  >fhole  ^^ioo  in  general  will  be  more  indebted  to 
j9iir  jiisticie. 
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KNIGHTS  OF  THE  ANTIENT  AND  HONOUR- 
ABLE ORDEli  OF  T«f:  JJATH, 

ACCpgaDING   TO   TIIC  CUSTOM  US£I)  IN  £j);C{.4KP}    IS  TIM]^ 

ojtr  ?£AC£; 

With  a  List  of  those  honourable  Persons,  who  pre  to  he  created  Knights  of  tht 
Bath  at  liis  Majesty's  Conjnation,  the  TwtQty*third  of  April,  1661. 

t^PxoiB  a  quarto,  contamiog  ten  pages,  printed  at  London ,  for  Philip  $.tjephcnsi  at 
th«  King's  Arms,  ovrr-agi^inst  the  Mid4ie  Temple,  16(>1.J 


1.  "^CHl^UP^  ^  esquire;  cqmfis  to  court,  to  receire  thiJ  ^irjier  of 
▼  T  Jcnijy^htbood,  in  the  time  of  .peace,  acgording  to  the  cus- 
tom of  E4>gland,  he  sh^U  be  honoura|>ly  received  by  the  officers  of 
i^coiirt ;  sc,  the  staw^rd,  or. the  chamberUiQ^  |f  they  ^e  present; 
bpt  oUicrHr.i^c,  by  the  nit^sUals  aqd  ushers.  Then  there  sh ^11  be 
gr^Tided  two  esquires  of  honour,  grave,  and  well  9cen  in  courU 
ship,f^ld  i^iu^Hrni ;  as  alsp  in  tiie  f^s  ofchiyalry;  diid  tly^^  shall 
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be  esquires,  and  governors  in  all  things  relating  to  him^  who  shmtt 
take  the  order  abOTesaid. 

^.  And,  if  (he  esquire  do  come  before  dinner,  he  shall  carry  op 
6ne  dish  of  the  first  course  to  the  king's  table. 

3.  And,  after  this,  the  esquire's  go?emors  shall  conduct  the 
esquire  that  is  to  receire  the  order,  into  his  chamber,  trithoot  anjr 
inore  being  seen  that  daj. 

4.  And,  in  (he  evening,  the  esquire**  governors  shall  send  for 
the  barber,  atid  they  shall  bake  ready  a  bath,  handsomely  hnng 
with  linnen,  both  within  and  without  the  ressel,  taking  care  thmt 
it  be  coTered  with  tapestry,  and  blankets,  in  respect  of  the  cold- 
ness of  the  night.  And  then  shall  the  esquire  be  shaven,  and  hit 
hair  cut  round.  After  which  the  esquire's  governors  shall  go  to 
the  king,  and  say,  ^'  Sir,  it  is  now  in  the  evening,  and  the  et* 
quire  is  fitted  for  the  bath,  when  yon  please;"  whercapon  the 
king  shall  command  his  chamberlain,  that  he  shall  take  along  with 
him,  unto  the  esquire's  chamber,  the  most  gentle  and  grave  knightsk 
that  are  present,  to  inform,  counsel,  and  instruct  him,  touching 
the  order,  and  feats  of  chivalry :  And  in  like  manner,  that  tlie 
other  esquires  of  the  honshold,  with  the  minstrels,  shall  proceed 
before  the  knights,  singing,  dancing,  and  sporting,  even  to  thm 
chambered oor  of  the  said  esquire. 

5.  And,  when  the  esquire's  goTemors  shall  hear  the  noise  of 
the  minstrels,  they  shall  undress  the  said  esquire,  and  put  him 
naked  into  the  bath;  but,  at  the  entrance  into  the  chamber,  the 
esquire's  governors  shall  cause  the  musick  to  cease,  and  the  esqoiree 
also  for  a  while.     And,  this  being  done,  the  grave  knights  sliall 
enter  into  the  chamber,  without  making  any  noise,  and,  doing 
reverence  to  each  other,  shall  consider  which  of  themselves  it  shall 
be  that  is  to  instruct  the  esquire  in  the  order  and  course  of  the 
Inth.    And  when  they  are  agreed,  then  shall  the  chief  of  them  go 
to  the  bath,  and,  kneeling  down  before  it,  say  with  a  soft  Toice : 
*'  Sir!  Be  this  bath  of  great  honour  to  you;"  and  then  he  shall 
declare  unto  him  the  feats  of  the  order,  as  far  as  he  can,  pnttiog 
part  of  the  water  of  the  bath  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  esquire ; 
and,  having  so  done,  take  his  leave.     And  the  esquire's  governors 
shall  attend  at  the  sides  of  the  bath,  and  so  likewise  tiie  other 
knights,  the  one  after  the  other,  till  all  be  done. 

0.  Then  shall  these  knights  go  out  of  the  chamber,  for  a  while ; 
and  the  esquire's  governors  shall  take  the  esquire  out  of  the  bath, 
and  help  him  to  his  bed,  there  to  continue  till  his  body  be  dry  ; 
which  bed  shall  be  plain,  and  \«ithout  curtains.  And,  as  soon  at 
he  is  dry,  they  shall  help  him  out  of  bed;  they  shall  cloath  him 
very  warm,  in  respect  of  the  cold  of  the  night ;  and  over  hia  in. 
ner  garments  shall  put  on  a  robe  of  russet  with  long  sleeves,  ha?. 
ing  a  hood  thereto,  like  unto  that  of  an  hermit.  And  tlie  esquire 
being  but  of  the  bath,  the  barber  shall  take  away  the  iMth,  wilh 
whatsoever  appertaineth  thereto,  both  within  and  without  for  hia 
fee;  and  likewise  for  the  collar  (at out  his  neck)  be  he  earl,  ba« 
ron,  banneret  or  batchelor,  according  to  the  custoa  of  the  couiC 
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7.  And  then  shall  the  esquire's  goreniors  open  the  door  of  the 
chamber,  and  shall  cause  the  anttent  and  gra?e  knights  to  enter, 
to  conduct  the  esquire  to  (he  chapel:  And,  when  they  are  come 
in,  the  esquires,  sporting  and  dancing,  shall  go  before  the  esquire, 
with  the  minstrels,  making  melody  to  the  chapel. 

8.  And,  being  entered  the  chapel,  there  shall  be  wine  and  spices 
fcadj  to  give  to  the  knights  and  esquires.  And  then  (he  esquire's 
gofernors  shall  bring  the  said  knights  before  the  esquire,  to  take 
their  leave  of  him ;  and  he  shall  give  them  thanks  all  together,  for 
the  pains,  faTour,  and  courtesy,  which  they  hare  done  him;  and, 
Chb  being  performed,  they  shall  depart  out  of  the  chapel. 

9.  Then  shall  (he  esquire's  governors  shut  the  door  of  the  cha- 

El,  none  staying  therein  except  themselfes,  the  priest,  the  chand- 
*,  and  (he  watch.  And  in  this  manner  shall  the  esquire  stay  in 
the  cliapel  all  night,  till  it  be  day,  bestowing  himself  in  orisons 
puid  prayers,  beseeching  Almighty  God,  and  his  blessed  Mother, 
Chat  of  their  gaud  grace  they  will  give  him  ability  to  receiTe  (his 
high .  temporal  dignity,  to  the  honour,  praise,  and  service  of 
them ;  as  also  of  (he  holy  church,  and  the  order  of  knigh(hood. 
And,  at  day-break,  one  shall  call  the  priest  to  confess  him  of  all 
his  sins,  and,  ha? ing  heard  matting  and  mass,  shall  afterwards  ba 
commended,  if  he  please. 

10.  And  after  his  entrance  into  the  chapel,  there  shall  be  a  ta^ 
per  burning  before  him ;  and,  as  soon  as  mass  is  begun,  one  of  the 
governors  shall  hold  the  taper,  until  the  reading  of  the  gospel ; 
and  then  shall  the  governor  delifer  it  into  his  hands,  who  shall 
hold  it  himself,  till  the  gospel  be  ended  ;  but  then  he  shall  receive 
it  again  from  him,  and  set  it  before  him,  there  to  stand,  during 
the  whole  time  of  mass. 

11.  And,  at  the  elevation  of  the  host,  one  of  the  governors 
shall  take  the  hood  from  the  esquire,  and  afterwards  delifer  it  tp 
him  again,  until  the  gospel  inprincipio;  and,  at  the  beginning 
thereof,  the  governor  shall  take  the  same  hood  again,  and  cause 
it  to  be  carried  away,  and  shall  give  him  the  taper  again  into  his 
own  hands. 

12*  And  then  having  a  penny,  or  more,  in  readiness,  near  to 
the  candlestick,  at  the  words  verbum  caro  factum  est^  the  esquire, 
kneeling,  shall  offer  (he  taper  and  the  penny ;  that  is  to  say,  th# 
taper  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  penny  to  the  honour  of  the 
person  that  makes  him  a  knight.  All  which  being  performed,  the 
esquire's  governors  shall  conduct  the  esquire  to  his  chamber,  and 
shall  lay  him  again  in  bed,  till  it  be  full  day-light.  And  when  he 
shall  be  thus  in  bed,  till  the  time  of  his  rising,  be  shall  be  cloathed 
with  a  covering  of  gold,  callecl  Singleton,  and  this  shall  be  lined 
with  blue  cardene.  And  when  the  governors  shall  see  it  fit  time., 
they  shall  go  to  the  king,  and  say  to  him,  '^  Sir  I  When  doth  it 
please  you,  that  our  master  shall  rise?"  Whereupon  the  king 
shall  command  the  gratre  knights,  esquires,  and  minstrels,  to  go 
to  the  chamber  of  the  said  esquire,  for  to  raise  him,  and  to  attira 
and  dress  him,  and  to^  bring  him  before  him,  into  the  hall*    But^ 

1.3 
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before  thfeir  entrince,  and  Ihe  Yioise  Of  the  mifistrfels  heard,  iha 
esqnire's  goTcrnors  shall  proTMe  all  necessaries  reacly  for  the  or. 
'der,  to  dclWer  to  the  knights,  for  to  attire  and  dress  the  esqnire. 

And  when  the  knights  are  come  to  the  esquire's  chamber,  Ihejr 
shall  enter  with  leaTe,  and  say  to  \i\m;  "  Sir  I  Good  morrow  16 
yoU)  it  is  time  to  get  np,  and  make  yourself  ready;"  and  there- 
iipon  they  shall  take  him  by  the  arm  to  be  dressed,  the  most  ittt^ 
tient  of  the  said  knights  I'eaching  him  his  shirt,  another  gif ing  him 
his  breeches,  the  tWrd  his  doublet;  and  another  putting  upon  hKn 
a  kirtle  of  red  tartarin ;  two  others  shall  raise  him  drrim  the  bed, 
and  two  others  put  on  his  nether  stockings,  with  soles  of  leather 
sew'ed  to  them  ;  two  others  shall  lace  his  ^leeres,  and  another  shall 
|;ird  him  with  a  girdle  of  white  leather,  without  any  bnckM 
thereon :  Another  shall  comb  his  head ;  another  shall  pat  6n  liik 
'coif;  Another  shall  give  him  his  mantle  of  silk  (over  the  baseis  or 
kirtle  of  red  tartarin)  tied  with  a  lace  of  white  silk,  with  a  pair  of 
white  gloves  hanging  at  the  end  of  the  lace.  And  the  chandh^r 
!ihall  take,  for  his  fees,  all  the  garments,  with  the  whole  array  iMld 
-necessaries,  wherewith  the  e^iquire  shall  be  apparelled  and  clollfM 
on  the  day  that  he  comes  into  the  court  to  receive  order:  As  also 
the  bed,  wherein  he  first  lay,  after  his  bathing,  togdher  with  the 
singleton  and  other  necessaries :  Jii  consideration  of  which  fees,  tlie 
lame  cliandkr  shhll  fiiid,  at  Ins  proper  costs,  the  takl  coif,  the 
gloves,  the  girdle^  and  the  lace. 

13.  And,  when  all  this  is  done,  the  grave  knights  shall  g^t  on 
Irorseback,  and  ronduct  the  esquire  to  the  hall,  the  minstrels  go. 
'ing  bi^ore,  making  mns^ick ;  but  the  horse  ntust  be  accmitred  ah 
followeth:  The  saddle  having  a  cover  of  black  leather,  the  boir 
of  the  saddle  being  of  white  wood  quartcretl ;  the  stirrop.lcatlH*n 
lilack,  the  stirrops  gilt;  the'paitrd  of  black  leafher,  giH,  wifh  a 
cross-pate,  gilt,  hanging  before  the  breast  of  the  horse,  but  with. 
out  any  crupper:  The  bridle  black,  with  long  notched  reins,  after 
the  Spanish  fashion,  and  a  cross.pate  on  the  front.  And  there 
mfu^t  be  provided  a  young  esquin*,  courteous,  who  shall  Hde  be. 
fore  the  esquire  bare-headed,  and  carry  the  esquire's  swoM,  wtrh 
the  spurs  hanging  at  the  handle  of  the  s>rord  ;  and  the  scabbard 
'Of  the  sword  shall  be  of  ivhite  leather,  and  the  irirdle  of  white  lea- 
'ther,  without  buckles.  And  the  youth  shall  hold  'the  sword  by  the 
point,  and  after  this  manner  mu^t  they  ride  to  the  king's  hitU,  the 
governors  being  ready  at  hand. 

14.  And  the  grave  knights  shall  cotidoct  the  said  esquire;  and, 
as  soon  as  they  come  before  the  hall.door,  the  malrshats  and  oi»h.. 
crs  are  to  be  ready  to  meet  him,  and  desire  him  to  alight;  and, 
being  alighted,  the  marshal  shall  take  the  horse  for  his  fee,  or 
else  C>  s.  Then  shall  the  knights  conduct  him  into  the  hall,  top 
to  the  high  table,  and  afterwards  up  the  end  of  the  second  table^ 
iinfil  the  king's  coming,  the  knights  standing  on  cadi  side  of  hln, 
and  the  youth  holding  the  sword  upright  before  him,  between  tbo 
two  governors. 

16.  And  when  the  king  b  come  into  the  hall,  and  beholdctk 
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the  esqnire  n      r  to  receive  his  bigh  ordev,  and  temporal  dignitj, 
be  shall  ask  for  the  sword  aod  spurs,  which  the  chamberlain  sha)[ 
tike  from  the  jouth,  and  shew  t&  the  king.     And,  thereupon,  the 
khif ,  taking  the  right  spur,  shall  delirer  it  to  the  most  noble  and 
gentle  person  there,  and  shall  say  to  hira,  '^  Put  .this  upon  the 
esquire^s  heel;  and  he,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  roust  take  the  es« 
qiire  Isjr  the  right  1^,  and,  putting  his  foot  on  his  own  knoe,  i$ 
to  fatten  the  spur  upon  the  right  heel  of  the  esquire;  and  thcQi 
making  a  cross  upon  the  esquire's  knee,  shall  kiss  his :  Which 
betiig  done,  another  knight  must  come,  and  put  on  his  fceft  spur, 
hi  hke  maiMner.     And  Uien  shall  the  king,  of  his  great  faTour, 
take  Ike  swonl,  and  gird  the  esquire  therewith:  Whereupon  the 
esqnife  ie  to  lift  up  bit  arms,  holding  his  bands  together,  and  thf 
fiofeB  betwixt  his  thumbs  and  fingers. 

16.  And  the  king,  putting  his  own  arms  about  the  csquire'f 
uedt,  shall  saj,  ^'  Be  thou  a  good  knight,"  and  afterwardst  kiss 
him.  Then  are  the  anttent  knights  to  conduct  this  new  knight  tq 
the  chftpd,  with  much  rousick,  cren  to  the  high  altar,  and  therf 
he  shall  kaeel;  and,  putting  his  right  hand  upon  ikiQ  altar,  is  to 
prooMse  to  maintain  the  rights  of  holy  church,  during  his  whole 
hfe. 

17.  And  then  he  shall  ungird  himself  of  his  sword,  and,  witl^ 
great  derution  to  God  and  holy  church,  oier  it  there ;  pricing 
outo  Go4y  and  all  his  saints,  that  he  aiay  keep  that  order  which 
be  hath  80  taken^  CTen  to  the  end:  All  which  being  accompUsbed^ 
he  is  to  take  a  draught  of  wine. 

IH.  And^  at  his  going  o»t  of  the  chapel,  the  king's  roasL^* 
ctok,  being  ready  to  take  off  hb  spurs  for  his  own  fee,  shall  say, 
^^  I,  the  king's  niaster-cook,  am  come  to  receife  your  spurs  t^r 
my  fee ;  aud  if  you  do  any  thing  contrary  to  the  order  of  kni|^t« 
hood  (which,  God  forbid)  I  shall  hack  your  spurs  from  yofir 
heels." 

It.  After  this,  the  knights  mutt  condtict  him  again  into  thf 
hall,  where  he  shall  sit  the  first  at  the  knights  table,  and  the  knights 
about  him,  himself  to  be  serf ed  as  the  other  knights  are ;  but  he 
must  neither  eat  nor  drink  at  the  tabic,  nor  spit,  nor  look  about 
him,  upwards  nor  downwards,  anore  than  a  bride.  And  this  be- 
ing  done,  one  of  his  governors,  having  a  handkerchief  in  his 
hand,  shaH  hold  it  before  his  face  when  he  is  to  spit.  And  when 
the  king  is  risen  from  his  table,  and  gone  into  his  chambisr^  thep 
shall  the  new  knight  he  condnoted,  with  groat  store  of  ka^hts 
and  minstrels  prooeedrng  before  him,  unto  his  own  ohaaiber;  and, 
at  his  entrance,  the  knights  and  minstrels  shall  take  leave  of  hii9> 
and  ^o  to  dinner. 

W.  And,  the  knighls  being  thus  gone,  the  chambefrdoor  shall 
be  fastened,  and  the  nev  knight  disrobed  of  his  attire,  which  is  to 
be  igif  en  to  the  kings  of  arms,  tn  case  they  be  there  present ;  and 
if  not,  then  to  At  other  herakls,  if  they  be  there;  otherwise,  io 
the  minstrels,  together  with  n  mark  of  silver,  if  he  be  a  knigbt- 
hatchelor ;  if  a  baron,  donble  to  that;  if  an  tparl^  or  of  n  i«pw<^ 
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rank,  double  thereto.    And  the  russet  night-^ap  mast  be  gircn  it 
watch,  or  else  a  noble. 

21.  Then  is  he  to  becloathed  again  with  a  blue  robe,  thcsleerc 
whereof  to  be  strei^ht,  shaped  after  the  fashion  of  a  priest's ;  and 
upon  his  left  shoulder,  to  ha? e  a  lace  of  white  silk,  hanging :  Am 
he  shall  wear  that  lace  upon  all  his  garments,  from  that  day  for 
wards,  until  he  hath  gained  some  honour  or  renown  bj  arms,  mn 
is  registered  of  as  high  record,  as  the  nobles,  knights,  esquirei 
and  heralds  of  arms ;  and  be  renowned  for  some  feats  of  arms,  a 
aforesaid,  or  that  some  great  prince,  or  most  noble  ladj,  can  cu 
that  lace  from  his  shoulder,  saying;  ^'  Sir!  we  have  heard  so  mac 
of  the  true  renown  concerning  your  honour,  which  you  have  don 
indirers  parts,  to  the  great  fame  of  chivalry,  as  to  yourself,  an* 
of  him  that  made  you  a  knight,  that  it  is  meet  this  lace  be  take 
from  you." 

22.  After  dinner,  the  knights  of  honour  and  gentlemen  ma; 
come  to  the  knight,  and  conduct  him  into  the  presence  of  Ik 
king,  the  esquire's  governors  going  before  him ;  where,  he  is  t 
aay,  ^^  Right  noble  and  renowned  Sir!  Ido,  in  all  that  I  can 
give  you  thanks  for  these  honours,  courtesies,  and  bounty,  whic 
you  have  vouchsafed  to  mcf  And,  having  so  said,  shall  take  hi 
leave  of  the  king. 

S3.  Then  are  the  esquire*s  governors  to  take  leave  of  this  thd 
master,  saying,  ^'  Sir,  wc  have,  according  to  the  king's  commanc 
and,  as  we  were  obliged,  done  what  we  can  ;  but,  if  through  ne| 
ligence,  wo  have  in  aught  displeased  you,  orby  any  thing  we  hav 
done  amiss  at  this  time,  we  desire  pardon  of  yon  for  it.  And,  o 
the  other  side.  Sir,  as  right  is,  and  according  to  the  customs  i 
the  court,  and  anticnt  kingdoms,  we  do  require  our  robes  an 
fees,  as  the  king's  esquires,  companions  to  batchelon,  and  othc 
lords." 

JTic  Form  of  his  Mqjest^f^s  Summons  y  in  a  Letter  from  the  Lot 
Chamberlain^  to  the  several  Persons  of  Honour^  who 

are  to  be  created  Knights  of  the  Bath. 
Sir, 

After  my  hearty  commendation  to  yon, 
Wherias  his  majesty  hath  appointed  the  twenty-third  day  < 
April  neit,  for  his  solemn  coronation  at  Westminster,  and  the  da 
before,  to  proceed  publickly  through  the  city  of  London,  to  b 
palace  at  White-Hall ;  and,  according  to  the  antient  custom  ate 
by  his  royal  predecessors,  his  majesty  is  graciously  pkasod  to  wt 
▼ance  certain  of  his  nobility,  and  principal  gentry,  into  the  Nob! 
Order  of  the  Bath,  to  attend  him  in  those  great  solemnitiet,  aad 
amongst  others,  hath  vouchsafed  to  nominate  yon  to  be  one  < 
that  number :  These  are,  therefore,  to  will  and  require  yon,  i 
his  maje8ty*8  name,  to  make  your  appearance  at  his  majesty's  ps 
lace  at  Westmintiter,  upon  Thursday  in  the  afternoon,  being  tl 
e^hteonth  of  April  neit,  furnished  and  appointed,  as  in  such  com 
appertaineth,  thereto  begin  the  usual  ceremony,  and  the  neit  da 
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to  recciTe  the  said  Order  of  Knighthood  of  the  Bath,  from  hin 
mtjcsty's  hands.  Hereof  you  are  not  to  fail.  And  so  I  bid  yon 
hairdly  farewell. 

Your  Tery  affectionate  friend,  Mancuuter. 

Whitebail,  March  1, 1661. 

The  Names  of  some  of  those  honourable  Persons^  who  are  to  be 
created  Knighis  of  (he  Bathy  at  the  Coronation  of  his 

Majesty^  April  Uy  1661. 

The  Lord  Richard  Butler,  son  to  the  Lord  Marquis  of  Or- 
mond* 

Mr,  Hyde,  son  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Mr.  Egerton,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Bridgwater. 

Mr.  Berkley,  son  to  the  Lord  Berkley. 

Mr.  Peregrin  Barty,  second  son  to  the  Earl  of  Lindiey. 

Mr.  Yeere  Vane,  second  son  to  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland.     ■ 

Mr.  Bellasts,  son  of  the  Lord  Bellasis. 

Mr.  Capell,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

Mr.  Francis  Vane,  son  of  Sir  Francis  Vane. 

Mr.  Henry  Vane,  son  of  George  Vane,  Esq; 

Mr.  Edward  Hungerford,  of  Farle/  Castle. 

Mr.  Monson,  son  of  Sir  John  Monson,  Knight  of  the  Bath. 

Mr.  Charles  Frenaman,  whose  noble  father  was  slain  at  Bevis. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Slannying,  son  of  that  loyal  subject,  Sir  Nicholas 
Slannying,  slain  at  Bristol,  26  July,  164 J. 

Mr»  Thomas  Fanshaw,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fanshaw. 

Mr.  Edward  Wise. 

Mr.  Carr  Scroop,  grandson  to  the  Taliant  Sir  George  Scroop, 
who  received  so  many  wounds  in  the  royal  cause  at  Edge- 
Hill. 

Mr.  Butler. 

Colonel  Edward  Harley,  Goremor  of  Dunkirk,  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Robert  Harley,  late  Knt  of  the  Bath. 

Mr.  Alexander  Popham. 

Colonel  Richard  Ingoldsby. 

Mr.  George  Browne. 

Mr.  Bourchier  Wray,  son  of  Sir  Chichester  Wray. 

Mr.  Francis  Godolphin. 

Sjr  Thomas  Trevor. 

Mr.  Simon  Leech. 

Mr.  John  Bramston,  son  of  Sir  John  Bramston,  Jate  Lord  Chief 
Justice. 

Mr.  Wise. 

^r.  George  Freeman,  son  of  Sir  Ralph  Frecmaiu 
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To  his  Noblest  Friend^  Sir  Francis  Prujeatiy  Doctor  of  Pkdfdck. 

Sir, 
npHE  censures  and  sufTrages  of  the  world  are  like  rocks  and 

shelves,  against  which,  books,  like  resscls,  oftenfimrs  ds&lK 
ing,  find  their  own  fate  and  shipwreck.  Sir,  your  acceptance  will 
dispense  a  noUcr  and  more  ausptcious  gale,  than  any  which  caa 
be  breathed  from  the  looser  or  vainer  atr  of  popaKar  applanse,  to 
transport  this  discourse  to  the  publick;  and  it  will  be  thehappU 
ncss  of  this  treatise,  that  in  future  times  it  shaTl  tatitle  its  safctj 
to  so  successful  a  steerage.  For,  indeed,  the  tempest,  witli 
son,  is  frequently  more  destnictire  and  rainons,  than  the  stoi 
without  it:  My  own  fear  and  caution  can  secure  or  rescue 
from  the  danger  of  the  last ;  but  only  your  candor  and  approba* 
tion  can  redeem  from  the  prejudices  of  the  Grst, 

Sir,  your  most  devoted  sertant, 

TUOMAS  PniLIPOTT. 

There  having  been  much  written  concerning  this  trnftjedj  wUek 
lies  dispersed  in  the  pages  of  several  authors  j  and  finding  iksU 
none  have  as  yet  attempted  to  compile  and  amass  those  scattered 
notions  into  one  heapy  I  did  believe  it  a  taskj  not  unwortkj^  ike 
expence  of  time^  or  my  labour^  to  contract  those  divided  die^ 
courses  into  some  few  sheets :  And  having  brought  them  isde 
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At^  and  order ^  to  offer  them  up  topublick  view;  n^ich  is  the 
subject  matter  of  this  ensuing  treatise. 

First,  it  Is  indisputably  trot  fro^ai  the  aath<»irity  of  the  sacred 
records,  the  stracture  of  the  ark  owed  anfd  intituled  its  ok'igifial 
Eontexivre  to.  the  industriotis  precautioti  of  Noah,  who,  hy  the 
Mimediate  desiglmflon  of  God  himself,  broaght  that  wooden  ii« 
■ad  info  shape  and  order,  to  rescue  some  part  of  tnankkid  from 
lie  angry  baptism  of  a  publick  deluge. 

And  it  is  probable,  that  the  postlsHty  of  Noah,  having  pkn^ 
Mons  which  were  contiguous  to  Mount  Ararat,  where  the  ark 
rtsted,  and  there  viewing  its  skeleton,  might,  according  to  that 
wiginal,  form  and  bnild  sach  ships,  and  other  YCsseU  (the  art  of 
savigation  being  tiot  yet  arrived  to  its  solstice)  as  might  tnak-e  ri. 
irrs  and  more  spacioni  water*  obvious  to  a  passage,  and  matntain 
mch  a  necessary  intercourse,  Iks  might  improve  a  commerce  be«> 
Iween  nation  and  nation. 

The  hc^atben  records,  and  monuments  of  pagan  antiquity,  wiiich 
were  ignorant  of  the  siructiire  of  the  ark^  according  to  the  va*. 
ricty  of  tradition,  assign  the  invention  of  navigation  to  several 
persons.  Diodorns  Siculus  attributes  it  to  Neptune,  who  f4x>m 
thence  contracted  the  appcHation  of  God  of  the-Sea^  Strabo,  to 
Minos  king  of  Crete.  And  lastly,  TibpUns  consecrates  it  to  the 
kme  and  memory  of  the  city  of  Tyre. 

Minos  indeed  expelled  malefactors  out  of  the  islands,  and  in 
Host  of  them  plantcxi  colonies  of  his  own,  by  which  means,  they 
■rho  inhabited  the  sea-Coasts,  becoming  more  addicted  to  riches, 
^r«w  more  constant  to  their  dwellings;  of  whom,  some,  grown 
BOW  rich,  circumscribed  and  encompassed  their  cities  with  walls, 
wad  others  by  the  inflnence  of  Minos  built  a  navy,  and  by  an  ac«. 
ire  and  noble  diligence  so  secured  commerce,  that  they  rendered 
nav^ation  free. 

But  it  is  most  probable,  that.  Tyre  being,  in  elder  times,  a 
city  as  eminent  for  its  wealth  Hnd  trafiick,  as  it  was  for  its  strength 
■ad  magnificence,  and  enjoying  with  its  bordering  neighbours,  the 
Phcenicians,  a  large  extensive  sea-tCoast,  and  many  capacious  haw 
vcBs,  which  had  an  aspect  on  the  Mediterranean  sea,  found  out 
at  first  the  institiition  of  shipping.  From  the  Phccnicians  und  Ty. 
imns,  it  was  conducted  down  to  the  Egyptians,  by  whose  indus- 
try and  ingemtity,  much  was  annexed  to  the  advantage  and  per- 
fection of  it:  For  whereas  the  first  vessels  were  framed  out  of  (he 
fmok  of  sbme  large  tree,  made  hollow  by  art,  or  else  of  divers 
boards,  compacted  into  the  fashion  of  a  boat,  and  covered  with 
tiie  skins  of  beasts,  the  Phcenicians  moulded  them  into  a  inor-e  ele. 
gant  and  convctfient  form,  and  secured  them  with  greater  additions 
of  strength,  whilst  the  Egyptians  added,  to  the  former  struotare, 
the  tnppienient  of  decks.  From  the  Egyptians,  this  art  was  tran. 
sported  <to  the  Grecians ;  for  when  Dauaus,  king  of  Egypt,  to  de- 
cline the  fury  of  his  brother  Kamescs,  made  his  approaclics  to 
Greece^  he  first  instructed  its  inhabitants  to  sail  in  covered  vessels^ 
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called  Naves,  vrho  before  perfected  their  Toyages  over  thoM  WK:. 
row  seas,  on  beams  and  rafters  fastened  together,  to  whom  thgff' 
gave  the  appellation  of  Rates.     Amongst  the  Grecians,  thoflbJrl* 
Crete  had  the  highest  repute  for  the  manage  of  navigation,  i 
causeth  Strabo  to  ascribe  the  invention  of  ships  to  Minos*  In 
subsequent  to  these,  the  Carthaginians,  extracted  from  Xyre, 
most  considerable  in  shipping,  bv  the  supply  of  which,  ibtj 
disordered  and  distressed  the  affairs  of  the  Romans :  But  tbe 
of  a  tempest,  having  separated  a  Quinqiteremis,  or  galley  of 
banks  of  oars,  from  the  residue  of  the  Carthaginian  navy,  cut 
on  the  coast  of  Italy;  by  a  curious  inspection  into  which, 
Romans  obtained  the  art  of  shippinor;  and,  not  long  after,  al» 
chieved  the  dominion  of  the  sea.    That  the  Phcenicians  and  Greckt 
transmitted  the  knowledge  of  navigation  to  Spain  and  Fraocey  k 
without  controversy,  since  Gades,  in  the  first,  was  a  colony  #; 
the  Phoenicians,  and  Marseilles,  in  the  last,  a  plantation 
Phocians.     As  for  Belgium  and  Britain,  they  were,  in  ages 
elder  inscription,  very  barren  and  indigent  in  shipping ;  for  CaiMjC' 
when  he  made  his  eruption  on  the  last,  found  the  drcumamUmif/[ 
seas  so  ill  furnished,  that  he  was  forced,  with  the  induttrion 
sistance  of  his  soldiery,  to  build  and  equip  a  navy  of  tix-hvi 
and  two  and  thirty  vessels,  to  transport  hi:*  army  into  Albtoiu 
The  Phcenicians  having,  as  is  above  recited,  inrented  opOM 
sels,  and  the  Egyptians  ships  with  decks,  the  last  of  these  iofc 
the  art  of  navigation,  by  adding  to  it  the  invention  of  gallies,  wMi^ 
two  banks  of  oars  upon  a  side ;  which  sort  of  vessels,  in  proccM 
of  time,  did  swell  into  that  voluminous  bulk,  Hiat  Ptolemy  Fliilo* 
pater  is  said  to  have  framed  a  galley  of  fifty  banks.    Ships  of  biirw 
then,  stiled  Ciraera,  intitle  their  invention  to  the  Cypriots  ;  oodby 
boats  orskifts  (scaphe)  owe  their  first  structure  to  the  Illy risBt  «|lh 
Libnrnians  ;  Brigantines  (Celoces)  confess  theirs  to  have  been  t^^ik 
artifice  of  the  Rhodians ;  frifiates,  or  light  barks  (lembi)  ackno«*^| 
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ledge  their  original  unto  the  industry  of  the  Cyrcnians;  the  Flw»^| 
•el us  and  Pamphyli,  »hips  instructed  for  war,  were  the  Infentiinji^ 
of  the  Pamphylians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Phasdb,  a  towa 
Lycia  in  Asia  minor.  Vessels  for  transporting  of  honey 
Uippagines,  are  indebted,  for  their  first  institution,  to  the 
nians.  Grappling-hooks,  for  theirs,  to  ADackarsii. '  A 
confess  their  first  knowledge  to  have  been  from  the  Tuscana. 
rndder-helm,  and  art  of  steering,  is  ascribed  to  Typhis,  prind] 
pilot  in  Jason*s  eminent  ship,  called  the  Argoc,  who,  having 
served  that  a  kite,  when  she  divided  the  air,  steered  her  w 
body  and  flight  with  her  tail,  perfected  that  in  tbe  designs  of  nit|i|^ 
whioh  he  had  discovered  to  have  been  eflected  by  instinct  In  tkuL 
works  of  nature.  If  we  please  to  trace  out  the  first  inventon  cTL^ 
tackle,  we  shall  discover,  that  the  primitive  institution  of  tlie  oif 
is  attributed  to  the  Bceotians,  and  the  original  discovery  and  net-,, 
of  masts  and  sails  ennoble  the  memory  of  Daedalus,  and  liia  MiM| 
learns;  the  last  of  which,  confiding  too  much  in  the  deiteritj  nn^ 
this  invention,  giving  too  large  and  spreading  a  sail  to  the  bnrk  feftlL 
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engaged  in,  bver-set  the  ressel^  and  perished,  and  adopted  th« 
in  which  he  miscarried,  into  his  own  name, 
at,  though  the  supplement  and  addition  of  decks  of  ships  inti. 
itself  to  the  original  artifice  of  the  Egyptians,  as  is  before  re- 
I;  yet  had  they  others  of  a  more  narrow  dimension,  both  for 
nd  transportation ;  for  the  Egyptians,  anciently,  (says  Pliny, 
diL  Nat.  Hist.)  used  to  make  boats  of  reeds  and  bulrushes ; 
h  assertion  he  again  justifies  in  another  place,  Papyraceis  tuu 
r  (says  he)  armamentisque  Nili  navigamus;  and  to  these  res* 
Locian  alludes,  lib.  i?.  Phars. 


Sic  cam  tenet  omnia  Nilus, 


Conseritiir  bibula  memphitica  cymba  papyro, 

rh  fashion  of  boat  Moses  was  engaged  in,  when  Pharaoh's 
hter  rescued  him  from  the  danger  of  the  river.  The  Prophet 
li  records  such  utensils  in  that  periphrasis  of  Egypt,  ''  Wo  to 
ind  shadowing  with  wings,  that  sends  ambassadors  by  sea  ia 
diea."  Strabo  sailed  to  Egypt  in  a  small  vessel  made  of 
BTy  as  his  own  relation  discorers  to  us,  in  the  seventeenth  of 
eography.  Juvenal  also  makes  mention  of  earthen  boats  in 
tj  nsed  and  employed  also  there  to  sail  with ;  for,  recording 
\ead\y  feud  and  superstitious  conflicts,  commenced  between 
M  and  Tentyra,  in  relation  to  their  Gods,  he  speaks  thus, 

Hac  sevit  rabie  imbelle  &  inutile  vuleaj, 
Parvula  fictilibns  solitum  dare  vela  pnaseliSf 
£t  brevibns  pictae  rcmis  incumbere  testos* 

Mtons  had  anciently  their  naves  vitiks  in  Piiny*s  stile ;  the 
!s  of  Ireland  call  them  Corroghs,  and  some  Corracles ;  they 
little  Tessels  covered  with  leather,  in  their  dimensions  scarce 
ifing  the  bulk  of  a  basket ;  and  these  kind  of  boats,  or  has- 
were* nsed  by  Julius  Caesar,  to  transport  his  army  over  the 
SiGoris  against  Petrcius,  and  other  rivers  elsewhere ;  and  he 
samed  the  making  of  them,  it  seems,  from  the  Britons,  when 
m  in  this  island,  as  himself  attests  in  his  first  book  /)«  Bello 
':  Ctfjus  generisy  says  he,  cum  superioribus  usus  Britannim 
rmi.  And,  in  a  subsequent  discourse,  he  describes  them 
CarimB  primum  ac  statumina  ex  levi  materia  fiebaniur^  re* 
IS  corpus  navium  viminibus  contextum  integebatur.  They 
the  like  vessels  on  the  river  Euphrates,  to  transport  commo* 
to  fiabylon ;  and  their  proportion  is  so  conformable  to  these 
h  ones  (according  to  the  pattern  discovered  to  us  by  Hero* 
)  that  a  man  would  judge,  that  either  the  Britons  extracted 
seription  of  these  vessels  from  the  Babylonians,  or  the  Baby* 
IS  from  them.  For  Herodotus,  in  Clio,  that  is,  the  first 
of  his  History,  affirms,  that  they  had  boats,  made  of  osier 
lows,  of  an  orbicular  form,  and  in  the  fashion  of  a  buckler, 
at  prow#r  poop,  and  covered  over  on  the  outside  with  the 
i>f  a  bnllock  tanned.    In  these,  besides  their  native  commoy 
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4itie8,  ihtj  used  to  conveigli  i^n^ wines  io  tans,  to  bo  sold  iff 
Tended  at  Babyloo ;  two  m«n,  wUk  an  oar  a->plece  in  tkeir  lwoi%i 
cond acting  and  aiaDagiag  tho  tosmJ.  i 

These  Tassels  were  so  portabki  thai  the  owners  were  aooMii 
iomed  to  transport  thorn  on  their  backs  to  and  from  the  wigteri^; 
the  master  would  carry  his  boat  by  land,  aod  tho  boat  wonM  m9l^* 
the  master  on  the  water ;  as  the  Arabian  fishenoao  uses  to  da  vlA[;i 
hit  tortoisefshell,  which  is  his  shallop  bj  sea,  and  his  boiiitMi 
land;  under  wluch  he  deeps,  and  in  wluch  ho  sails.  i 

Proportionate  in  their  dimension  to  theao  art  thos9  wbicb  4fel! 
Egyptians  use  at  this  day  upon  the  Nile,  which  they  take  opoOi 
their  backs,  when  they  approach  the  cat^ri^cts  and  steeper  foUs  of: 
that  river. 

Boteriiis  calls  them  Naves  plicatilesj  and  which  they  emplffjr: 
some  places  of  the  West-Indies:  j^or,  in  th^  ye^  ISOO,  we|r~ 
that  there  were  brought  to  Roan  scTon  Indians,  confined  tQ 
small  vessel  or  boat,  which  was  so  portable,  that  one  m^  on 
^aise  it  up  with  bb  hand,  as  the  samie  3oterio8,  in  his  Rctptiopi| 
«^ms  to  intimate* 

In  some  places  of  (fio  West.Indies  they  fish  with  faggots  iBpm% 
posed  of  bulrush^,  iu  their  dialect  stiled  Balsa's:  IfoTing  liit 
taioed  thQm  upon  their  shoulders  to  the  sea,  they  ^ere  cast  lhfl|| 
in ;  then  leap  upon  them,  and  after  row  into  the  main,  wMi  spp^ 
reeds  on  either  side,  themseWes  standing  upright,  like  Tritons  0| 
Neptunes ;  and  in  the$c  Balsa's  they  are  accns.tomed  to  carry  thoH 
cords  and  nets,  they  employ  U)  fishing.  The  Indians  likewise 
have  long  boats,  called  Canoo's,  made  hollow,  and  artifidaUf 
framed  out  of  one  tree.  In  Greenland  the  fishermen's  boats  aio 
composed  into  the  shape  of  woavers  shutdes,  cowtwiim^tmuMf, 
mkk  skios  of  beais,  and  inwardly  fashioned  and  fortMed  wild  Hi 
hones  of  the  same  fishes ;  which,  being  sowed  togodiet  with 
doubles  and  sutures,  are  so  secure,  tiMl,  io  foul  wi  ilonof 
ther,  they  will  shut  theaueivcs  up  in  the  same.  Mug  reaosod|^  |p 
ihe  aid  of  these,  from  the  fury  and  immioeot  pa^ndiOBi  9t  teste 


i,  and  tempests :  These  are  abo«t  tweply  fsot  in  lesifttit 
two  feet  and  as  half  in  their  breadth,  and  so  svsft,  tbsDt  no  aWl^lf 
able  to  outvy  them  in  speed;  and  so  light  of  portagfy  ttfUt/iil 
man  may  support  maoy ;  and  they  are  funiish«4  bvt  wMi  OH 
oar. 

Ikfore  I  wind  up  this  discourse,  I  shall  '"'■iiiir  nid  dlsrin  tbit 
qaretion,  Whether  or  not  antiquity  had  any  diacotery  or 
the  compass,  which,  in  this  latter  age,  hath  contrihulod  at 
to  the  improvement  of  Narigatioo  ?  Those,  who  49  MSert|  thit 
it  had  soflw  imperfect  glimmeriag,  or  rather  some  gleNomy  Offpib 
sanee  of  it,  do  establish  their  opinion  on  Iheanthoritf  of  FlaotM^ 
where  they  find  mention  of  Vorsoria:  And,  sQCondly, 
the  load-stone,  which  sways  d  manages  the  compoiSi  wm 
eoily,  by  the  Greeks,  stilea  dagnes,  and  UipbBesmcline; 
wfaltb  names  remain  instated  upon  it  until  this  Af  •  But  to  ft$ 
first  it  is  anewered^  that  the  Versoria  of  i"^    ins  is  Ml  Pibor,  All 
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ece  of  tackle,  whidi,  in  the  modern  dialect  of  oar  mariners, 
ider  the  appellation  of  a  Bolln,  by  which  they  uaed  to  turn 
iils,  and  proportion  them  to  the  changeable  vicis§it«de  of 
rind.  And  so  mnch  is  manifest  from  Piantot  himaclf,  in  the 
y  which  he  stiles  Mercator,  saying,  Hinc  venius  tumc  m» 
^  est  J  cmpe  modo  versoriam;  so  called  from  verso^  to  turn 

or  else  it  may  borrow  its  extraction  and  nativity  from  verm 
lie  first  supine  of  verto;  whence  velum  vertere  U  a  customary 
mongst  tiie  Latins,  used  to  express  the  shifting  of  th«  tali,  as 
id  does  vary.  As  for  the  load-stone,  it  was,  indeed,  by  Die 
s,  called  liipis  Heracitus,  not.  because  Hercules  Tyrlus,  to 

the  sea-faring  Phoenicians,  in  storms  and  tempests,  offered 
Ir  orisons  for  protection,  first  traced  out  the  Tortue  and  en* 
:al  effluTlnms  of  it,  as  some  contend  ;  but  because  it  was  dis« 
d  near  Heraclea,  a  city  of  Lydia,  called  for  the  same  rea- 
tnd  upon  the  same  account.  Lapis  Lydtus  also,  and,  by  tho 
its^  known  only  under  the  notion  of  a  touch.stone.  Nor 
tiie  name  of  Magnes,  used  under  that  appellation  promltcu- 
both  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  owe  its  original  etymology 
f  other  root  or  cradle,  than  that  it  was  found  near  llagnesiay 
'  •f  Lydia,  of  which  Heraclea,  above-mentioned,  was  like- 
a  part ;  from  whence  it  hath  ever  sbice  purchas^  the  con. 
deoommation  of  Lapis  Magnes;  so  Suldas  asserts  for  the 
u,  and  okl  Luorettus  affirms  the  same  for  the  Latins.  Har. 
ineed,  from  these  demonstrations,  the  ignorance  of  anti^uity^ 
isi  the  notional  knowledge,  and  pracHcal  application  of  the 
ass,  it  now  remains  my  task  to  unwind,  to  whom,  in  tim^ 
norc  recent  inscription,  this  excellent  instrument  intitled  its 
liseouery.  And,  if  we  will  traverse  and  peruse  records  of  a 
naapeet,  we  shall  find,  that  the  invention  of  the  Pyxis  Nan* 
«r  Compass,  is  generally  ascribed  to  John  GoU^  or  Flavto 
,  m  others  stile  him,  of  Amalphi  in  Campania,  In  the  king. 
of  Naples.  But  all  rare  and  curious  artifices  are,  ki  thehr 
inductions,  like  the  designs  of  chymistry,  much  in  projec 

but  little  in  perfection;  for  his  discovery  reached  but  to 

winds  only,  which  made  up  his  compass,  that  Is,  the  four 
ipaL,  and  four  collateral ;  and  left  the  improvement  of  this 
Hon  to  be  attempted  by  posterity,  which  indeed  did  add  shape 
■st  perfection  to  this  ingenious  design.  For,  in  some  few 
anbsequent  to  this,  the  people  of  Antwerp  and  Bruges  corn- 
ed this  invention,  by  annexing  to  the  compass  twenty.four 
r  subordinate  winds,  or  points.     Before  this  invention,  pilots 

diipeded  ki  their  right  voyages  by  certain  stars,  they  took 
le  of^  especially  the  Pleiades,  or  Charles's  Wain,  and  the  two 
in  the  tail  of  the  bear,  called  Helice  and  Cynosura,  which  are 
!fore  caHed  load-stars,  or  leadiog.stars.  As  travellers,  in  the 
rts  •f  Arabia,  and  those  of  Tartary,  were  always  guided  by 
t  fixed  stars,  in  the  night-time,  to  steer  their  courses  in  those 
lew,  dbofdered,  and  inhoi pttable  ways ;  so  seamen  were  di- 
Ahf  thM  like  heavenly  guides,  in  the  untractabie  wilderness  of 
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waters,  before  this  excellent  artifice  was  found  oat:  Bat,  if  Ag 
•ky  happened  to  be  sullied  with  mists,  and  the  stars  to  be  mof. 
fled  with  clouds,  then  the  most  eiperienced  pilot  was  at  a  lo«, 
and  was  obliged,  by  dropping  an  anchor,  presently  to  take  «p 
his  rest. 

But  the  ingenious  Amalphitan  hath  secured  posterity,  by  «  no- 
ble remedy,  against  this  grand  inconvenience,  and  discoTered  a 
method,  by  which  men  might  steer  a  certain  and  infallible  cooiae^ 
in  the  most  gloomy  nights,  and  most  tumnltuous  seas ;  and  this  hgr 
the  guide  and  conduct  of  a  little  stone,  stiled,  from  its  use  and  in* 
fluence,  the  Load.stone*  Thi|  load^stone  is  now  our  load-star^  and 
the  Mariner's  Directory. 

This  stone  treasures  up  two  strange  properties  in  its  dnslc  j  en- 
trfuls,  the  one  of  attraction,  the  other  of  direction :  This  property 
of  direction  (which  chiefly  hath  an  aspect  on  our  present  businett) 
is,  that,  being  set  in  a  dbh,  and  left  to  float  freely  upon  the  water, 
it  will,  with  one  end,  point  directly  to  the  north,  and,  with  the 
other,  to  the  south ;  and  will  dispense  this  faculty,  or  property,  to 
a  needle,  that  is  rubbed,  or  touched  with  it. 

The  Pyxis  Nautica,  or  Mariner's  Card,  which  carries  a  needle, 
touched  with  the  load-stone,  in  the  middle  of  it,  with  two-aiid« 
thirty  rhombs  or  lines  drawn  round  about  it,  according  to  the  nnni« 
ber  of  the  cardinal  and  collateral  winds,  is  no  less  useful  by  land, 
than  it  is  by  sea ;  so  that  they,  who  are  engaged  to  trafd  throngh 
desarts,  as  the  caravans  do  to  Meccha  and  Medina,  and  other  pfaun, 
do  now  make  good  use  of  thb  artifice,  whereas,  in  former  ages,  a 
star  was  their  best  pilot  by  night. 

Ludof  icus  Bartema  relates,  that  they,  who  travel  over  the  Sy« 
rian  and  Arabian  desarts,  which  are  faced  and  covered  with  a  film 
of  light  and  shifting  sand,  so  that  no  track  can  ever  be  discoveied, 
do  frame  certain  boxes  of  wood,  which  they  place  on  camels  baeki ; 
and,  shutting  themselves  up  in  the  said  boxes,  to  rescue  thenselvei 
from  the  sand,  by  the  help  of  the  load.stone,  like  the  miner's 
compass,  they  steer  their  course  over  the  vast,  uncouth,  and  nn« 
tractable  desarts.  Some  do  intitle  the  invention  of  the  compass  to 
the  people  of  China.  Doctor  Gilbert,  in  his  book  de  Magnele, 
asserts,  that  Paulus  Venetus  transported  it  first  into  Italy,  in  tlie 
year  1^60,  having  learned  it  from  the  Chinese:  And  Lndoviens 
Vertomannus  affirms,  that,  when  he  was  in  the  E^t-Indies,  abont 
the  year  1 500  (above  an  hundred  and  sixty  years  since)  he  saw  tbo 
pilot  of  his  ship  direct  his  course  by  a  compass,  fashioned  aad 
framed  according  to  the  figure  and  proportion  of  those  we  use  at 
this  instant,  when  he  was  sailing  towards  Java.  If  you  will  con« 
kuM  Pliny,  he  will  tell  you,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Taprobaon 
(now  called  Sumatra)  because  they  could  not  behold  the  pole^tnr 
to  sail  by,  carried  with  them  certain  birds  to  sea,  which  they  did 
often  let  fly  ;  and,  as  these  birds,  by  natural  instinct,  applied  tbiir 
flight  always  to  the  land,  so  the  mariners  directed  their  course  af» 
ter  them.  The  mariner's  compass  is  not  arrived  yet  to  that  per* 
ftiction,  but  that  it  requires  some  improvement  and  imrndnwt. 
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lor  the  ma4i;ncHck  needle  does  not  exactly  point  to  the  north  in  all. 
neridians,  but  yaries  and  distorts  itself  (in  some  places  more,  ia 
some  les$)  from  the  direct  posture,  confif^uration,  and  aspect  of 
the  north  and  south,  which  multiplies  and  in  forces  th^  seaman's 
distractions,  and  inwraps  him  oftcnliines  in  ditVicult  and  dangerous 
errors.  Van  Helmont,  an  eminent  Paracelsian  of  Flanders,  pro. 
Jesses  an  expedite  way  to  regulate  this  grand  inconvenience,  name. 
If,  how  to  make  a  needle  that  should  never  vary  or  alter  from  the 
right  point,  which  may  be  performed  by  a  vigorous  imagination,  as 
he  affirms,  thus :  If  a  roan,  in  framing  the  needle,  shall  stand  with 
his  back  placed  to  the  north,  and  place  one  point  of  the  needle 
(which  he  intends  for  the  north)  directly  towards  himself;  the 
needle,  so  made,  shall  always  point  regularly  and  infallibly  to* 
ward  the  north,  without  variation.  I  wish,  that  some  person  of 
an  exalted  imagination  would  compose  some  needles,  for  experi. 
nent,  after  Helmont's  direction,  since  it  is  an  affair  of  noble  and 
active  concernment,  to  the  publick  interest  of  every  nation,  to 
have  this  inyention  of  the  compass  either  improved,  or  rectified. 

fiat  this  artifice  of  Helmont  is  infirm  and  crazy  in  the  whole 
frame  and  contexture  of  it,  if  the  variation  of  the  needle,  from  its 
meridionid  polarity,  proceed  from  the  attractive  vigour  and  magne- 
tical  alliciency  of  the  earth,  which,  by  irrefragable  demonstra- 
tions, may- be  evinced  to  be  one  continued  magnet.     Now  a  mag- 
netical  body  is  stiled,  not  only,  that  which  hath  a  power  attract 
live,  but  that  which,  being  situated  in  a  convenient  medium,  by 
an  intriDsick  natural  propensioo,  disposes  itself  to  one  invariable 
and  fixed  resideace,  so  that,  if  it  were  violently   removed,  yet. 
wouM  it  not  abandon  its  primitive  points,  nor  fix  in  the  east  and 
west,  bat  return  unto  its  polary  situation  again.    And  such  a  mag. 
BetioU  vertne  is  diffused  through  the  whole  body  of  the  earth, 
whereby  as  unto  its  natural  points,  and  proper  terms,  it  still  makes 
its  addresses  unto  the  poles,  being  so  constituted  iii  its  whole  frame, 
•rder,  and  aspect,  unto  these  points,  that  those  parts,  which  aro. 
now  at  the  Poles,  would  not  naturally  reside  under  the  equator,. 
nor  Nova  Zembla  continue  in  the  place  of  Java  or  Borneo,     Nor 
is  the  attractive  vigour  of  this  great  body,  the  earth,  cloistered  up 
within  its  own  inward  ceils  and  recesses,  or  circumscribed  within 
the  circumference  of  its  own  surface,   but  shtd  at  indeterminate 
distances,  through  the  air,  water,  and  all  other  circumjacent  bo. 
dies;  exciting  and  transplanting  its  magnctical  vertuc  into  all  bo. 
die«,  either  within  its  surface,  or  without  it;  aiKl  efi'ecting  thit  in 
an  abstruse  and  indiscernible  way,  that  we  visibly  behold   per. 
formed  by  the  load-ston«».     For  these  efiluviauis  jjenetrate  all  bo- 
fises,  and,  l>eing  ever  ready  in  the  mediunu  attack  all  objects  pro. 
portionate,  or  capable  of  their  vigorous  and  active  excitation  :  And  . 
this  is  manifest  from  ^tecl  wires  thrust  thorough  little  spheres,,  or 
^obesof  cork  floating  on  the  water,  or  in  naked  needles  gently 
dropped  thereon;  for  so  disposed  they  will  not  rest,  until  they 
haTe  traced  out  the  meridian,  and,  as  near  as  possibly  they  may, 
)ae  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth.     Now  this  direction  does  not 
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originally  result  from  themselves,  but  is  derivatife  and  contractodl 
from  the  magnetical  eflduz  of  the  earth.  And  these  demonstnu 
tions  may  be  improTcd  by  the  observation  of  some  subseqaeni  cx« 
pcriments ;  as, 

First,  From  a  needled  sphere  of  cork,  equally  contigaoos  unfa 
the  surface  of  the  water ;  for,  If  the  needle  be  not  seated  io  an 
exact  equilibration,  that  end  which  is  too  light,  if  tooched,  be* 
comes  even  ;  that  needle  also,  which  will  bnt  just  swim  nnder  wa. 
tcr,  if  forcibly  touched,  will  sink  deeper,  and  sometimes  unto  tha 
bottom  ;  which  proceeds  from  an  union  of  those  magnetical  efllitfi^ 
ions,  which  estreat  from  the  earth,  with  those  magnetick  atom 
which  flow  from  the  body  of  the  load.stone,  and  make  an  impret« 
sion  on  the  needle. 

Now  those  first,  being  of  a  congenerous  nature  with  the  latty 
bat  more  numerous  and  powerful,  by  this  thdr  mutilal  entwining 
and  complication,  drag  away  the  ne^le,  as  their  captive^  and  link 
it  into  the  above  recited  position. 

Secondly,  From  a  wire  or  needle  which,  being  dennded  and  de. 
vested  of  that  meridional  projection,  the  magnetick  impression  of 
the  load-s tone  had  formerly  instated  and  imprinted  upon  it,  bj  its 
great  adversary  the  Ore,  by  being  some  time  entered  in  the  enrtk, 
becomes  new  impregnated  with  thevertue  of  that  great  and  vigor* 
ous  magnet,  and  again  contracts  such  a  polarity,  or  meridional  si* 
tuation,  as  though  it  had  never  suffered  under  thepbrmeation  of 
its  flaming  enemy.  Now  whether  these  above-mentioned  efflnvi* 
iftns  of  the  earth  do  fly  by  estreated  atoms,  or  windilig  particles, 
as  some  assert,  or  glide  by  streams  attracted  from  either  pole  or 
hemisphere  of  the  earth,  unto  the  equator,  as  others  affirm ;  it  sig- 
nifies nothing  to  the  diminution  of  the  magnetick  Tertoe  of  the 
earth,  but  rather  more  distinctly  sets  down  the  gesta  and  progreSi* 
sive  motion  of  its  attractive  alliciency  and  excitation. 

Thirdly,  If  a  load-stone  be  made  red-hot,  it  loseth  the  magneti* 
cal  vigour  it  had  before  in  itself,  and  acquires  another  from  the 
earth  in  its  refrigeration ;  for  that  part,  which  cooleth  towards  the 
earth,  will  obtain  the  respect  of  the  north,  and  attract  the  i#nth- 
crn  point  or  cnsph  of  the  needle:  And  the  reason  hereof  is,  timt, 
though  the  attractive  vertue  of  the  load.stone  be  in  this  fiery  agony 
much  impaired,  exhausted,  and  diminished^  yet  is  it  not  totally 
e>Etinguishcd,  so  that  when  its  sickly  and  impoverished  vigour  if 
re-inforced  and  recruited,  by  a  supply  or  accession  of  eflnfinmSi 
from  the  earth,  by  an  union  or  combination  with  this  new  stock 
of  magnetical  atoms,  it  does  not  only  revive,  but  is  improved  to  its 
former  attraction  and  vcrticity. 

Fourthly,  It  is  observed,  that  both  bricks  and  irons  contract  n 
Tcrticity,  by  long  and  continued  position  ;  that  is,  not  only  being 
placed  from  north  and  south,  and  lying  in  the  meridian,  but  re* 
specting  the  zenith  and  perpendicular,  unto  the  center  of  the  earth; 
as  ii  evident  in  bars  of  windows,  casements,  hinges,  and  the  likew 
l*he  same  condition  also  do  bricks  contract,  by  being  long  time 
pUctHi  in  one  continued  situation  in  a  wall;  for,  if  the  needle bn 
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presented  onto  their  lower  eztreanis,  it  wheelcth  about,  and  turns 
its  southern  point  onto  them.  And  the  reason  of  this  is,  that,  that 
film  or  scarf^  in  which  they  lay  originally  wrapped  up,  and  which 
did  obstruct  the  magnetical  impressions  of  the  earth,  being  worn 
off  by  decursion  of  time,  and  the  perpetual  assaults  of  the  ele- 
ments, the  magnetical  atoms  of  the  earth  do  with  more  vigour  in- 
vade them,  and  by  frequent  onsets,  having  implanted  their  rertue 
10  them,  engage  them  to  that  verticity. 

Fifthly,  Iron  in  a  particular  sympathy  moves  to  the  load-stone, 
but  yet,  if  it  exceed  a  certain  quantity,  it  abandons  and  quits  those 
affections  and  interests  ;  and,  like  an  affectionate  citizen,  or  faith- 
fol  patriot,  mo?es  to  the  earth,  which  is  the  region  and  country  of 
its  connaturals. 

From  what  hath  thus  been  remarkably  discovered,  it  is  easy  to 
Qofold,  from  a  foundation  not  only  of  probability,  but  almost  of 
necessity,  whence  proceeds  the  cause  of  the  variation  of  the  c^m. 
pass,  that  is,  an  arch  of  the  horizon,  intercepted  between  the  true 
and  magnetical  meridian.  The  true  meridian  is  a  greater  circle, 
passing  throogh  the  poles  of  the  world,  and  the  zenith  or  vertex 
of  any  place,  exactly  dividing  the  east  from  the  west.  Now  on 
this  line  the  needle  exactly  lieth  not,  but  diverts  and  varies  its  point, 
that  is,  the  north  point  on  this  side  the  equator,  the  south  on  the 
other,  sometimes  unto  the  east,  sometimes  unto  the  west,  and,  in 
some  places,  varies  not  at  all.  Now  the  cause  of  (his  variation 
may  be  the  inequality  of  the  earth,  variously  disposed,  and  dif. 
ferently  mixed  with  the  sea ;  with  all  the  different  emissions  of  its 
strength  and  magnetical  vigour,  from  the  more  eminent  and  gib- 
bous or  knobby  parts  thereof;  for  the  needle  naturally  endeavours 
to  conform  unto  the  meridian,  but,  being  distracted,  is  driven  and 
distorted  that  way,  where  the  greater  and  more  powerful  parts  of 
the  earth  are  situated. 

Now  whereas  on  this  side  the  meridian,  or  the  Isles  of  Azores, 
where  the  first  meridian  is  placed,  the  needle  varies  eastward,  it 
may  be  occasioned  by  that  vast  tract  of  earth,  that  is,  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  seated  towards  the  east,  and  disposing  the  needle 
that  way ;  on  the  other  side  some  parts  of  the  Azores,  or  Islands 
of  St.  Michael,  which  have  a  middle  situation  between  these  con. 
tinenti,  and  that  vast  tract  of  America,  almost  proportionate  and 
answerable  to  these  in  its  spacious  bulk  and  dimension,  it  seems 
equally  distracted  by  both,  and  diverting  unto  neither,  doth  pa- 
rallel and  place  itself  upon  the  true  meridian.  But,  sailing  far- 
ther, it  veers  its  lilly  towards  the  west,  and  regards  that  quarter 
wherein  the  land  is  nearer  or  greater ;  and  in  the  same  latitude,  as 
it  approaches  its  shore,  augments  its  variation.  Now  because  where 
the  greater  continents  are  united  and  combined,  the  action  aud 
efflnx  of  magnetical  atoms  is  also  greater,  therefore  those  needle^ 
do  suffer  the  greatest  variation,  which  are  in  countries,  which  do 
most  feel  that  magnettck  impression.  And,  therefore,  hath  Hoi 
tar  less  variation  than  London,.  For,  on  the  west.side  of  R< 
are  94^t«d  the  great  continents  of  FrftQce,  Spain^  and  Q 
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which  seem  to  retrench  the  cxaberaot  cfflaTioms,  and  poi«c  the  ti- 
gour  of  the  eastern  parts.  But  unto  England  there  is  almost  no 
earth  west)  for  the  whole  extent  of  Asia  and  Europe  lieth  eastward^ 
and  therefore,  at  London,  it  raries  elercn  degrees^  that  is,  almost 
one  rhomb.  Thus  also,  by  reason  of  the  great  continent  of  Bnu 
site,  Peru,  and  Chisi,  the  needle  declines  towards  the  land  twelTe 
degrees.  But  at  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  where  the  land  is  coo- 
tracted  into  a  narrow  Yolume,  and  the  sea  on  the  other  side  of  a 
▼ast  diffusion  and  extent,  it  Taries  but  fire  or  six.  And  so  likewise 
because  the  Cape  de  las  Agucllas  hath  sea  on  both  sides  near  it,  and 
other  land  remote,  and  as  it  were  of  an  equal  distance  from  it,  there- 
fere  at  that  point  the  needle  conforms  unto  the  tme  meridian,  be* 
ing  not  distracted  with  the  attraction  rt^ulting  from  die  Yidnitj  of 
an  adjacent  continent.  To  this  maj  be  added,  that  thb  Tariation 
proccedeth  not  only  from  some  eminent  terrestrial  knobs  or  excares- 
oencies,  which  appear  like  so  many  wens  upon  the  face  of  the 
world;  as,  also  many  magnetical  Tetns  of  the  earth,  collatenlly 
resiHX'ting  the  nerdle«  but  the  diflereat  accamnlation  of  the  eardi, 
disposcxi  unto  the  Polcs«  lying  under  the  sea  and  waters;  which  af- 
feci  the  nivdle  with  greater  or  lesser  rariadon,  accoiding  to  the 
f  iguur  or  iin{-ctency  of  these  subterraneous  lines,  or  the  hidfe  or 
broken  bodv  of  the  n^axnedcal  fabrick  under  it.  As  it  if  obserfa. 
Me,  from  scf oral  load-stones,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  aay  water ; 
for  a  load-stone  or  needle,  upon  the  surface,  will  Tarionsly  con- 
form  itself,  acoonllng  to  the  vigour  or  imbecility  of  the  load-stones 
under  it. 

Lastly,  From  what  hath  been  premised,  a  reason  amy  be  ailed 
ged  for  the  Tarution  of  the  Tariation,  and  why,  acrorfing  to  ob- 
•erf  adon,  the  variadon  of  the  needle  hath  after  soaM  yean  been 
found  to  Tary,  either  more,  where  it  was  discovered  to  rmrj  but 
Kttle  befove,  or  but  little,  where  formerly  it  had  a  greater  deflex- 
ion or  Tariadcn.  For  this  may  proceed  from  the  mntation  of  the 
earth,  as  it  is  dislocated  or  supplanted  by  earth-quakcs,  wasted  and 
ihi(>aired  by  sulphureous,  or  other  snbterraBcoas  ires ;  or  dse,  as 
its  majcneuok  Tertne  b  arrested  in  its  emaaidon,  by  being  aston- 
ished aiHi  stupelied  by  mineral  spirits,  or  those  fames  aad  exhahu 
lions  that  haie  any  mercnrial  or  arsenical  atoms impbatad in  them; 
all  mhioh,  by  a  reiterated  impiessioa,  may  so  alter  the  eoisdtu* 
tioa  of  the  magnetical  parts  of  the  eartS,  either  by  snbtraedon  or 
aildition,  that,  in  decuruon  of  time,  thc\  may  rary  the  variatioo 
over  the  pLtce« 

Having  thus  disrovervd  th^>»o,  to  whom,  not  only  shipa,  hntlike- 
wi>o  tSe  art  of  maaaj:ing  tk^ni,  did  inatV  its  original  tavevtion,  I 
shall  JkM  ^^vnetMnj:  h\  wa^^  of  >up?>lemen:,  tocchta*  ihederiTation 
of  tho  n^ivo  of  that  eminet:;  o-^vvr,  to  whom,  both  ia  elder  and 
vrnvrv"  moslctn  ti*^H>,  the  earv  of  puHicH  QiTie»  hath  bcca  coaiBUt. 
t\\U  ^ttU^rU  !^ut<\l  iV  Aihnirml;  and,  if  we  shaU  disjeiat  or  dis- 
««,vt  tho  »4ino,  >fec  nS4Ii  aiui  u  cv>nfest»  icsielf  to  ^  both  of  .\fabiaa 
Ami  t«nvk  extractiou  ;  for  liuur,  or  Amir,  in  Arabian^  importsas 
anivh  asLoid^  aiid*>#>«inUKck^  b^ihesca;  s^thalMh 
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words  cemented  together,  into  the  appellation  of  Admiral,  signify 
a  lord  of  the  sea.  Now  the  word  Emir,  or  Amir,  for  they  are  co- 
incident, was  a  denomination  anciently  used  by  the  Arabian  Ca- 
liphs, as  a  term  of  dignity  and  eminence;  so  many  of  them  had  the 
additional  appellation  of  Amir  Elmumunin^  and  Emir  Omimelin  ; 
the  first  may  be  rendered  Rex  Orihodoxorum,  or  the  king  of  per. 
sons  orthodox ;  and  the  last  may  he  translated  Rex  Credentiumj 
prince  or  king  of  the  belicTers ;  and,  at  this  day,  he  that  in  Turky, 
by  the  command  and  designation  of  the  Grand  Signior,  de]i?ers  the 
tenners  to  the  Sanzacks  and  Beglerbegs,  by  which  they  receive 
thdr  inrestiturc,  is  stiled  £mtr //a/em,  lord  of  the  banner ;  or, 
if  yoa  will  receive  it  in  a  more  pompous  epithet,  the  Turks  chief 
standard-bearer  ;  and  this  accords  with  what  Leunclavius  delivers 
in  his  Turkish  pandects:  '^  Emir  Halem  (says  he)  signijicat  Do'^ 
minum  Vexillorum  et  Flammeolorum^  qui  scilicet  supremus  est 
SuUani  Vexillifer^  ac  omnibus  Beglerbegis  ac  Sanzacbegis^  quum 
creaniur,  vexilla  sua  porrigitJ*^  And  hence  we  read  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  holy  war,  that  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  slew  an 
eminent  Saracenical  Amir^  whose  standard  had  in  summitaie  Ar^ 
geniew  Hastoe  Pom  urn  Aureum^  which  he  oiTered  at  the  sepul. 
chre  of  our  Saviour,  having  purchased  it  at  twenty  marks,  of  one 
who  had  taken  it  by  right  of  war.  Now  this  word  Amir,  or  £mir, 
is  deduced  from  the  Arabick  verb,  Amara,  which,  rendered  into 
Latin,  is  Dixit,  or  Edixit,  or  else  extracted  from  the  Hebrew  verb, 
Amar,  which,  melted  into  Latin,  signifies  proecepit  seu  imperavii^ 
and  it  is  possible  the  Spanish  word,  Almirante,  is  contracted  from 
£1  Amirante;  and  that  again,  by  Moorish  and  Arabick  channels 
from  Alamir,  which  imports  as  much  as  the  chief  captain.  Now, 
although  yulgar  use  and  custom,  by  apposition  of  this  word  'A7^» 
hare  restrained  this  great  officer,  only  to  the  command  of  the  sea, 
yet^  in  times  of  an  elder  aspect,  it  was  of  a  more  confused,  or  pro- 
miscuous signification ;  and  was  not  alone  confined  to  maritime 
authority,  but  was  likewise  attributed  to  those  eminent  Saracenical 
soldiers  and  goyernors,  who  were  engaged  in  a  command  by  land^ 
which  was  proportionate,  and  answerable  in  its  latitude  and  extent, 
to  that  which  was  exercised  by  the  ancient  tribunes  of  the  Roman 
militia ;  and  this  I  can  easily  collect,  from  the  authority  and  testis 
mony  of  yery  ancient  authors.  And,  first,  Sigebert,  the  monk,  in 
his  chronicle,  relates,  that  Mahomet,  or  Muhammed,  so  he  calls 
him,  about  the  year  630,  constituted  four  governors  in  the  Sarace^ 
nicaJ  kingdom,  which  were  called  admirals.  And  Theophanes,  in 
his  chronicle  cited  by  Meursius,  tells  us,  that  Muhammed,  being 
about  to  die,  designed  four  admirals,  who  were  to  subdue  those, 
who,  being  of  Arabick  extraction,  did  yet  assert  the  christian  reli- 
gion. And  a  nameless  author,  quoted  by  Bedwell,  seconds  this 
relation,  by  informing  us,  that  a  certain  Caliph  constituted  four 
tribunes  of  his  soldiery,  vulgarly  called  admirals  ( Admirantes  they 
are  called  in  his  stile,  though  in  the  phrase  of  Theophanes,  above 
cited,  they  are  stiled  Amiraei)  to  every  one  of  which,  he  gave  tho 
aommand  of  many  subordinate  officers  and  captains,  and  which 
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commanders  he  called,  The  sharp  swords  of  god.  And  Janioi| 
out  of  the  notes  of  Cedrenus  upon  Curopalates^  discorers  to  VS) 
that  Mahomet,  upon  his  decease,  appointed  fonr  adminli| 
whom  he  enjoined  to  crush  and  extirpate  all  those  Arabiaaf 
who  had  embraced  the  christian  religion :  And  farther  relateii 
that  they,  to  perfect  his  commands,  advanced  against  Theo* 
dorus,  chamberlain  and  general  to  the  Greek  Emperor,  between 
whom  and  themselyes,  a  fatal  field  was  commenced ;  in  widely 
three  of  these  admirals  and  a  numerous  heap  of  other  soldieit 
perished. 

The  tyrant  of  Babylon,  in  the  stile  of  Henry  of  Hantingtoa,  il 
named  the  admiral  of  Babylon ;  and  the  same  author,  in  his  chron- 
icle, asserts  tweWe  admirals  of  the  Pagans,  to  have  been  slain  at  the 
siege  of  Antioch.  And  Rupert  the  monk,  in  the  fourth  booli  of 
his  Saracenical  history,  afhrms,  that  the  son  of  Cassian,  the  great 
king  of  Antioch,  and  tweWe  admirals,  which  the  Caliph  of  Baby- 
Ion  (king  he  calls  him)  had  employed  with  succours  to  the  king 
aboTe-mentioned,  all  perished  at  the  siege  of  Antioch;  and  these 
tweWe  which  had  the  appellation  of  admiral,  annexed  to  thefli)  kt 
makes  to  be  rulers  of  twelve  distinct  territories  or  proYinces.  And 
the  same  author,  in  the  beginning  of  his  fifth  book,  relates,  that  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Caliph  of  Babylon,  in  their  addresses  to  the 
French  chieftains,  stile  that  monarch,  the  admiral  of  Babylon. 
Dominus  nosier^  Admirallus  Babylonice^  mandat  vobit  FrancQ* 
rum  Principibus  saluiem  ;  so  in  his  phrase  runs  their  appellation. 
Monstrelet,  an  author  of  good  estimate,  mentions  Arcubalistamm 
Admirallnm,  an  admiral  of  the  Arcubalists,  or  ofthose  persons  who 
were  anned  with  cross-bows ;  and  lastly,  Matthew  Puis,  in  his 
life  of  William  Rufus,  tells  us,  of  one  Corbaran,  who,  after  ha 
had  marshalled  his  army,  and  brought  his  squadrons  into  form  and 
order,  put  those  troops  under  the  command  of  twenty-nine  kings 
and  admirals. 

But  as  this  eminent  maritime  officer,  in  these  latter  times,  hath 
by  prescription  constantly  assumed  the  name  of  admiral ;  so,  In  the 
times  of  an  elder  inscription,  he  was  not  always  stiled  Admirallns, 
but  Tery  frequently  Magnus  Drungarius  Classify  or  the  great 
Drungar  of  the  nayy,  an  office  of  eminency  and  high  estimate  ander 
the  Greek  Emperors;  yet  this  title  was  not  so  confined  to  the  sea, 
but  that  it  was  attributed  likewise  to  those  noble  persons,  who  ma- 
naged the  command  of  the  land  militia;  and  therefore  the  learned 
Meursius  notes,  that  there  was  Magnus  Drungarius  BigUt^  that 
is,  Vigilia*  seu  Excubiarum  Prcpfectus^  the  chief  commander  or 
prefect,  to  whose  inspection,  the  care  of  the  watch  was  solely  In* 
trusted;  the  ensign  or  monument  of  whose  authority,  as  the  same 
Meursius  intimates,  with  a  scepter  or  truncheon  of  a  purple  co- 
lour, richly  gilded  and  adorned  at  the  bottom.  Now  the  etymo- 
logy of  this  word  Drungarius,  as  LeunclaYius  asserts,  is  derired 
from  the  modem  Greek  ^^lyoc,  and  signifies  the  same  with  them, 
as  Agia  does  with  the  Turks,  and  may  be  interpreted  to  be  timt 
reepter  or  truncheon,  which  is  the  symbol  of  tlwir  office  and  aa« 
thority ;  hcnca  the  Drungarii  amongst  the  Greeks^  and  the  Aglarii 
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smoiigst  the  Turks,  are  cquiyaleat  to  ourcoloDch  in  Christ^dom* 
Bat  the  more  proper  and  genuine  etymology  of  the  word,  as  it  is 
med  by  Yopiscas  and  Vegefius,  is  extracted  from  Drungus  or  DrMPr 
cut,  which  in  their  sense  imports  as  much  as  Globus  iSilituro,  and 
waajj  without  distorting  the  phrase,  be  interpreted  a  squadron  ojf 
soldiers.  Vegetius,  in  hif  Discourse  de  Re.Militari,  lib.  iii.  c^p^. 
IG.  obserres,  that  scire  Dux  debet  contra  quos  Drungos^  hoc  esi^ 
gioboi  hostium  quos  equites  oporteat  poni;  and  Vopiscus,  in  the 
year  280,  relating  the  Yictories  of  Probus  the  emperor,  over  the 
Blemii  and  the  Germans,  tells  us,  that  he,  to  enhanse  the  pomp 
and  magnificence  of  his  conquests,  omnium  gentium  Drungos  (lux-* 
ity  he  i:arrted  squadrons  or  heaps,  of  all  those  nations  he  had  sub- 
dued, before  his  triumphant  chariot. 

I  should  now  wind  up  this  discourse,  but  finding  so  many  emi. 
nent  persons  of  the  English  nation,  to  have  been  invested  and  dig. 
nificd  with  the  title  of  admiral,  I  thought  it  a  labour  not  unworthy 
consideration,  to  represent  to  the  publick  view  a  just  scale  or  se- 
ries of  those  worthy  heroes,  who  have  been  in  their  several  gene, 
nations,  by  the  favour  of  the  prince,  advanced  to  this  office,  whose 
catalogue  is  exactly  registered  in  the  learned  and  elaborate  pages  of 
Sir  Henry  Spelroan's  Glossary. 

Marthusius  the  Arch-pirate  in  old  Latin  records,  stiled  Archi* 
Pirata,  and  Nautarum  Princeps,  was  admiral  under  king  Hdgar, 
and  had  several  subordinate  commanders  under  his  jurisdiction 
(Preefecti  they  are  called  in  the  record)  who  had  the  command 
under  this  Marthusius  of  almost  a  thousand  ships ;  a  report,  if  we 
consider  the  bulk  and  dimension  of  those  maritime  vessels,  which 
were  employed  in  those  times,  not  altogether  improbable;  where 
note,  that  although,  in  these  modern  ages,  the  name  of  Pirate  is 
still  applied  to  one,  who  supports  himself  by  pillage  and  depreda* 
tioB  at  sea,  yci^  in  times  of  an  elder  inscription,  the  word  Pirata 
or  Pirate,  was  sometimes  attributed  to  those  persons  to  whose  care 
the  mole  or  peer  of  any  haven  (called  in  Latin  Pyra)  was  intrusted. 
and  by  whose  inspection  it  was  provided,  that  those  places  should 
receiTe  no  prejudice,  which  were  the  occasion  of  so  much  advan- 
tage to  the  publick  iqtercst. 

After  the  mention  of  Marthusius,  there  is  a  gap  or  interval  in 
the  Register  of  the  Admirals,  and  none  recorded  until  the  eighth 
year  of  Henry  the  Third;  and  then  Richard  de  Lucy,  of  New- 
ington  Lucies  in  Kent,  begins  the  catalogue,  from  whom  Richard 
{jucy  of  Charlccot  in  Warwickshire,  Esq;  is  in  a  collateral  or 
yonnger  line  originally  descended.  After  whom  the  ensuing  roll 
of  admirals  is  without  any  Intermission  or  interruption,  in  an  even 
clew  or  scries,  conducted  down  to  our  times. 

Tho.  de  Moleton  had  the  custody  of  the  narrow  seas  (Gustos 
Maris  the  record  stiles  him)  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  Henry  the 
Third. 

Will,  de  Leybourne,  of  Leybourne  Castle,  was  in  a  convention 
iicld  at  Bruges,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Edward  the  First,  stiled 
udmiral.     After  his  exit,  the  office  of  admiral  being  held  of  too 
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Tast  coQcernmetit  to  be  managed  and  wielded  by  one  person,  tiieiv 
were  three  admirals  created,  in  the  twenty-second  of  Edward  fke 
Second.  One  had  the  care  of  the  parts  towards  the  north,  which 
was  committed  to  John  de  Botetort ;  a  second  had  the  charge  of 
the  sea-coast  southward,  which  was  committed  to  William  de  Ley* 
bourne ;  and  a  third  had  the  custody  of  the  western  shore,  which 
was  delegated  to  the  inspection  of  an  Irish  knight.  Afterwards 
this  office  was  invested  in  two  ;  the  first  whereof  had  the  custody 
of  the  English  shore,  from  the  Thames  Mouth  northwards:  The 
second  of  whom  had  the  charge  of  the  western  shore,  from  the 
Mouth  of  the  Thames  south-west ;  a  register  of  which  here  foU 

lows: 

Admirals  of  the  North. 

34  Edw.  1.  Edward  Charles 
8  Edw.  II.  Joseph  Botetort 
10  Edw.  II.  Joseph  Perbrun,  alias  Perbumc 

15  Edw.  II.  John  Perbrun 

16  Edw.  II.  John  Perbrun 
18  Edw.  II.  John  Sturmie 

Admirals  of  the  West* 

Gervase  AUard 
Nicholas  Crioll,  10  Edw.  II. 
Sir  Robert  Le}  bourne 
John  Athey,  12  Edw.  II. 
Sir  Robert  Lc}  bourne 
Robert  Battaile,  alias  Battel 
Robert  Bendon 

But  I  know  not,  upon  what  exigency  or  emergent  occasion, 
this  office  in  the  year  1325,  that  is,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Ed- 
ward  the  Second,  was  again  intrusted  to  the  custody  of  three,  which 
were  John  Otervin,  Nicholas  Crioll,  and  John  de  Felton,  which 
arc  stiled,  in  the  record.  Admirals  of  Yarmouth,  Portsmouth, 
and  of  the  West.  But,  about  the  latter  part  of  this  Yery  year, 
this  office  was  again  reduced  to  the  care  and  charge  of,  a  catalogue 
of  whom  oilers  itself  up  to  our  present  consideration : 


Admirals  of  the  Westm 

Nicholas  Crioll,  10  Edw.  IL 
Nicholas  Crioll,  30  Edw.  IL 


Admirals  of  the  North. 
John  Sturmy 
John  Sturmy 
Joseph  de  Ley  bourne 

Admirals  of  (he  North  and  West^  in  the  Time  of  Edward 

the  Third. 

1  Edw.  III.  John  Perbrun— Waretins  de  Valoigns 
8  Edw.  III.  John  de  Norwich— William  de  Clinton 

10  Edw.  III.  Thomas Oughtred— Robert denegham,ariasHigham 

10  Edw.  III.  John  de  Norwich — Geffrey  de  Say 

10  Edw.  III.  Robert  de  Uflford,  and  John  dc  Roos^William  de 
Manston,  alias  Manton 
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11  Edw.  III.  Sir  Walter  Manney — Bartholpmeif  Burghent 

12  Edw.  III.  Thomas  dc  Drayton — Peter  Dard,  alias  Bard 

13  Edw.  III.  Robert  de  Morley,    Baron  of  Uengham— Robert 

Trnsseli 

14  Edw.  III.  Robert  dc  Morley-- Richard  Fitz.AlIen,   Earl  of 

Arundell 

16  Edw.  III.  Wiiliaai  Trassell— WllUam  Clinton,  Earl  of  Hunt. 

ington 

17  Edw.  III.  WilUam  Trussell— Robert  Beanpell 

18  Edw.  III.  Robert  Ufibrd'-John  de  Montgomery 
to  Edw.  III.  Robert  Ufford — Reginald  de  Cobham 

21  Edw.  III.  Sir  John  Howard— Richard  Fitz-Allan,    Earl  of 

Arundell 

22  Edw.  III.  Walter,  Lord  Man ney— Richard  Fitz-Allan 

22  Edw.  III.  Sir  Robert  de  Morley — Sir  John  de  Montgomery 

24  Edw.  III.  Robert  de  Causton — Sir  Reginald  de  Cobham 

25  Edw.  III.  Robert  de  Morley— John  de  Beauchampe,  Earl  of 

Warwick 

25  Edw.  III.  William  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Northampton — Henry, 

Dake  of  Lancaster 

26  Edw.  II L  William  de  Bohun-^Thomas  de  Beauchampe,  Earl 

of  Warwick 

29  Edw.  IIL  Robert  de  Morley,  Baron  of  Hcngham — John  de 

Beauchampe 

30  Edw.  III.  Robert  de  Morley— Guy  de  Brian 

33  and  34  Ed-  \  Robert  dc  Morley — Guy  de  Brian 
ward  III.       J  Guy  de  Brian 

34  Edw.  III.  John  de  Beauchampe 

35  Edw.  in.  Robert  Herle 
38  Edw.  in.  Ralph  Spigurnell 

These  three  managed  the  ofUce  of  admiral  alone.  But,  in  the 
forty-thlrd  year  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  custody  of  the 
narrow  seas,  extending  north  and  west,  was  again  intrusted 
to  two,  whose  names  are  thus  registered : 

Admirals  of  the  North, 

43  Edw.  III.  Nicholas  Tamworth 

44  Edw.  III.  John  Nevill 

45  Edw.  ITI.  Ralph  de  Ferrars 
46,  47,  48  Ed.  III.  William  NeyiU 

50  Edw.  III.  William  de  Ufford,  Earl  of  Suffolk 

^  ^TdlU^'  I  ^'"'  ^'^^^^^  ^c  '*  P^^«>  ^^^^  ^^  WingfieUl 

Admirals  of  the  fVest. 

'  Robert  Aston 
Guy  de  Brian 
Robert  Aston 
Sir  Philip  Courtney 
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William  de  Montacute 

Richard  Fitz-Allan,  Earl  of  Anmdell 

Admirals  under  Richard  the  Second* 

Admirals  of  the  North. 

Thomas  de  Beaachampe,  Earl  of  Warwick 

Sir  Thomas  Percy 

William  de  Elmham 

Walter  Fitz. Walter,  Baron  of  Woodham 

Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland 

Thomas  Percy,  his  brother 

Philip,  Lord  Darcy 

Admirals  of  the  West. 

Richard  Fitz-Allan,  Earl  of  Artindell,  1  Rich.  I. 

Sir  Hugh  CaWeley,  2  Rich.  IL 

Sir  Philip  Courtney 

Walter  de  Hauley,  3,  4,  &  5  Rich.  II. 

John  de  Roches,  6  Rich.  II. 

Edward  Courtney,  Earl  of  DcTon,  7  Rich.  IL 
Edward  Radington,  Prior  of  St.  John's  of  Jerusalem,  8  Rich.  IL 

Sir  Thomas  Trivet,  9  Rich.  IL 
Richard  Fitz-Allan,  Earl  of  Arundell  and  Surrey,  was  sole  ad« 
miral  of  England,  after  whom  the  office  returned  to  be  ma<i 
naged  by  two.     10  Rich.  IL 

Admirals  of  the  North. 

John  de  Beaumont,  Baron  of  Folkingham 
Sir  John  Roches 
Edward,  Earl  of  Rutland 

Admirals  of  the  West. 

John  Holland,  Earl  of  Huntington.     12  Rich.  IL 
John  Holland.     12  Rich.  II. 
John  Holland  aboTCsaid  again.     14  Rich.  IL 
Edward,  Earl  of  Rutland  and  Cork,  was  sole  admiral  botb  of  the 

eastern  and  western  shores.     15  Rich.  II. 
John  Beaufort,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Marquis  of  Dorset,  and 

Earl  of  Somerset,  was  sole  admiral  of  England.   21  Rich.  IL 
Thomas  Percy,  Earl  of  Worcester,  was  sole  admiral  of  EDgland. 
22  Rich.  II. 

Admirals  under  Henry  the  Fourth. 

Admirals  of  the  North. 

Richard  Grey,  Baron  of  Codnar.     2  Henry  IV. 
Thomas  Beaufort,  Brother  to  the  Marquis.   5-Henry  IV. 
Thomas  of  Lancaster,  Vice- Roy  of  Irckudd^  Lord  High-Steaahl 
of  England.     6  Henry  IV. 
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Admirals  of  the  West. 

Sir  Thomas  Reniston.     6  Henry  IV. 

Thomas  Lord  Barkley 

Duke  of  Clarence,  managed  the  office  of  admiral  alone. 

Admirals  of  the  North,  Jdmirals  of  the  West, 

Mcholas  Blackboume,  Esq;       Rich.  Cliderow,  Esq;  7  Hen.  IV. 

After  these  two  were  dislodged,  I  find  the  office  of  admiral  no 
more  assigned  to  two,  but  for  the  future  circamscribcd  and 
concentered  in  one ;  a  roll  of  whom  ensues : 

Admirals  of  England* 

8  Henry  IV.  John  Beaufort,    Marqui^  of  Dorset,   aboyesaid, 
brother  to  Henry  the  Fourt :,  was  sole  admiral  of  England. 

8  Henry  IV.  Edmond  Holland,  Earl  of  Kent,  was  sole  admiral. 

9  Henry  IV.  Thomas  Beaufort,  brother  to  the  Marquis  afore. 

said,  was  sole  admiral  of  England. 

Admirals  of  England  under  Henry  the  Sixth, 

4  Henry  VI.  John  of  Lancaster,  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  Earl  of 
Richmond,  was  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England. 

14  Henry  VI.  John  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter,  and  Earl  of  Hunt, 
ington,  was  constituted  admiral  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
Aquitain,  and  his  son  Henry  had  the  grant  of  this  office  in 
rerersion. 

25  Henry  VI.  William  de  la  Pole,  Marquis  and  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
was  constituted  admiral  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Aquitain, 
during  the  non-age  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Exeter. 

U  Henry  VI.  Henry  Holland,  aboyesaid  Duke  of  Exeter,  was 
admiral  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Aquitain. 

Admirals  under  Edward  the  Fourth, 

1  Edw.  IV.  Richard  Neyill,  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Salisbury, 

was  admiral  of  England. 
1  Edw.  IV.  William  Neyill,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  Baron  Falcon* 
bridge. 
—  Edw.  IV.  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
9  Edw.  IV.  Richard  Neyill,  Earl  of  Warwick. 
11  Edw.  IV.  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  admiral  again. 

Admirals  under  Richard  the  T*hird. 
1  Rich.  III.  John  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Admirals  of  England  under  Henry  the  Seventh, 

1  Henry  VII.  John  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  Lord  High  Cham- 
berlain of  England. 

Admirals  undar  Henry  the  Eighth. 

4  Henry  VIII.  Sir  Edward  Howard,  Knight. 
6  Henry  VIII.  Thomas  Howard,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Eng« 
land,  Ireland,  and  Aqnitfi|n. 
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17  Henry  VIII.  Henry  Fitz.Roy,  Duke  of  Richmond  and  So. 
merset. 

28  Henry  VIII.  William  Fitz.William,  Earl  of  Southampton. 

32  Henry  VIII.  John,  Lord  Russel,  Knight 

34  Henry  VIII.  John  Dudley,  Knight,  Viscount  Lisle,  and  Ba- 
ron Mai  pas. 

Admirals  under  Edward  the  Sixth. 

Thomas  Seymour,  Knight,  Baron  Sudeley,  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Calais,  and  Bolognc.    1  Edw.  VI. 

John  Dudley,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Earl  of  Warwick,  Viscount 
Lisle,  Master  of  the  King's  Houshold,  Admiral  of  England, 
Ireland,  Wales,  Calais,  Bologne,  and  their  marches,  as  also 
of  Normandy,  Gascoigne,  and  Aquitain.    3  Edw.  VI. 

Edward  Clinton,  Knight,  Baron  Say  and  Seal.    4  Edw.  VI. 

Admirals  created  under  Queen  Mary. 

William  Howard,  Knight,  Baron  of  Effingham.    1  Mariae. 
Edward  Clinton,  Knight,  Baron  Say  and  Seal.  3  Mariae. 

Admirals  created  under  Queen  Elisabeth. 

Charles  Howard,  Baron  of  Effingham,  after  created  Earl  of  Not. 
tingham,  and  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Calais,  and  the  adjacent  marches, 
as  likewise  of  Normandy,  Gascoigne,  and  Aquitain.  27  EK. 
sabeth. 

Admirals  created  under  King  James* 

George  Villicrs,  then  only  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  Viscount 
Villiers,  and  Baron  of  Whaddon,  was  constituted  Lord  iligk 
Admiral  of  England.    16  Jacob. 

Admirals  created  under  King  Charles  the  First. 

Robert  Bartne,  Earl   of  Lindsey,   Lord  High  Chamberlain  of 

England.    4  Carol.  I. 
Algernon  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Knight  of  the  Gartciv 

Admirals  under  King  Charles  the  Second* 

James,  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  at  this  instant.  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England. 
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OP   THE 

MORTALITY  of  the  CLERGY  0/ LONDON : 

OR, 

A  brief  Martyrolo)^  and  Catalogue  of  the  learned,  grate,  religious,  and  pain- 
ful Ministers  of  the  City  of  London,  who  liave  been  imprisoned,  plundered, 
and  barbarously  used,  and  depriv^  of  all  Livelihood  for  themselves  and  their 
Families,  in  the  late  Rebellion,  for  their  Constancy  in  the  Protestant  Religion, 
established  in  this  Kingdom,  and  their  Loyalty  to  their  King,  under  tliat  grand 
Persecution. 

LMKUin:    Printed  against*  St.  Bartholomew- Day,  1661.     Quarto,  containing 

six  pages. 


'piIE  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul's,  the  dean,  residentiaries, 
and  other  members  of  that  church,  sequestered,  plundered, 
and  turned  out. 

St.  Allhallows,  Wood-street,  Dr.  Watts,  sequestered,  plun- 
dered, his  wife  and  children  turned  out  of  doors,  and  himself 
forced  to  fly. 

St.  Allhallows,  Barking,  Dr.  Lafield,  pursuivanted,  imprisoned 
in  Ely-house,  and  the  ships;  sequcslerod  and  plundered,  after- 
wards forced  to  fly. 

St.  Allhallows,  Lombard-street,  Mr.  Weston,  sequestered. 

St.  Alphage's,  Dr.  Halsie,  shamefully  abused,  his  cap  pulled  off, 
to  see  if  he  were  not  a  shaven  priest,  voted  out,  and  dead  with 
grief. 

St.  Andrew's,  Hubbard,  Dr.  Chambers,  sequestered. 

St.  Andrew's,  Undershaft,  1.  Mr.  Mason,  through  vexation 
forced  to  resign.     2.  Mr.  Prichard,  after  that  sequestered. 

St.  Andrew's,  Wardrobe,  Dr.  Isaakson,  sequestered. 

St.  Anne^s,  Aldersgate,  Dr.  Clewet,  sequestered. 

St.  Austin's  parish,  Mr.  Udall,  sequestered,  his  bcd-rid  wif« 
tamed  out  of  doors,  and  left  in  the  streets. 

"St.  Bartholomew's,  Exchange,  Dr.  Grant,  sequestered. 

St.  Bennet's,  Finch,  Mr.  Warlield,  sequestered. 

St.  Bennet's,  Grace-church,  Mr.  Quelch,  sequestered. 

St.  Bennet's,  Paul's  Wharf,  Mr.  Adams,  sequestered. 

St.  Bennet's,  Sherhog,  Mr.  Morgan^  dead  with  grief. 

St.  Botolph's,  Billingsgate,  Mr.  King,  sequestered,  and  farced 
to  fly. 

Chrifit-church,  Mr.  Finch,  turned  out  and  dead. 

St.  Christopher's,  Mr.  Ilanslow,  forced  to  resign. 

St.  Clement's,  East-cheap,  Mr.  Stone,  shamefully  abused,  se. 
qucstered,  sent  prisoner  to  Plymouth,  and  plundered. 

St.  Dionis's,  Back-church,  Mr.  Humes,  sequestered  and  abused. 
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St.  Dunstan's,  East,  Mr.  Childerly,  reTiled,  abused,  and  dead. 

St.  Edmond's,  Lombard-street,  Mr.  Pagit,  molested,  silenced, 
and  dead. 

St.  Ethelburga*s,  Mr.  Clark,  sequestered,  and  imprboned. 

St.  Faith's,  Dr.  Browne,  sequestered  and  dead. 

St.  Vedast's,  Foster-lane,  Mr.  Batty,  sequestered,  plundered, 
forced  to  fly,  and  dead. 

St.  Gabriel's,  Fenchurch,  Mr.  Cook,  sequestered. 

l::  GSy;,?rslK:}  «^-  styles,  forced  to  resiga. 

St.  Uellen's,  Mr.  Mil  ward,  turned  out  and  dead. 

St.  James's,  Duke's-place,  Mr. ,  sequestered. 

St.  James's,  Garlick-hith,  1.  Mr.  Freeman,  plundered  and  se- 
questered.    2.  Mr.  Anthony,  his  curate,  turned  out. 

St.  John  Baptist's,  Mr.  Weemsley,  sequestered. 

St.  John  Zachary's,  Mr.  Edlin,  sequestered,  forced  to  fly,  and 
plundered. 

St.  Catharine's,  Colcman-street,  1.  Dr.  Hill,  forced  to  resign. 
2.  Mr.  Kilbuts,  sequestered.  . 

St.  Catharine's,  Cree-church,  Mr.  Rash,  tomed  out. 

St.  Laurence's,  Jewry,  Mr.  Crane,  sequestered. 

St  Leonard's,  East.chcap,  Mr.  Calf,  forced  to  give  np  to  Mr. 
Roborow,  scribe  to  the  assembly. 

St.  Leonard's,  Fostcr-lane,  Mr.  Ward,  forced  to  fly,  plunder- 
ed, sequestered,  and  dead  for  want  of  necessaries. 

St.  Margaret's,  Lothbury,  Mr.  Tabor,  plundered,  imprisoned 
in  the  King's. Bench,  his  wife  and  children  turned  out  of  doofi  at 
midnight,  and  he  sequestered. 

St.  Margaret's,  New  Fish-street,  Mr.  Porry,  forced  to  fly, 
plundered,  and  sequestered. 

St.  Margaret's,  Pattoiis,  Mr.  Meggs,  plundered,  imprisoned  in 
Ely-house,  and  sequestered. 

St  Mary's,  Abchurch,  Mr.  Stone,  plundered,  sent  prisoner  by 
sea  to  Plymouth,  and  sequestered. 

St.  Mary's,  Aldermary,  Mr.  Brown,  forced  to  forsake  it. 

St.  Mary  le  Bow's,  Mr.  Leech,  sequestered,  and  dead  with  grief. 

St.  Mary's,  Bothaw,  Mr.  Proctor,  forced  to  fly,  and  seques- 
tered. 

St.  Mary's  Hill,  1.  Dr.  Baker,  sequestered,  pursniranted,  and 
imprisoned.     2.  Mr.  Woodcock,  turned  out  and  forced  to  fly. 

St.  Mary's,  Mounthaw,  Mr.  Thrall,  sequestered,  and  shame- 
fully abused. 

St.  Mary's,  Somerset,  Mr.  Cook,  sequestered. 

St  Mary's,  Wool-church,  Mr.  Tircman,  forced  to  forsake  it 

St  Mary's,  Woolnoth,  Mr.  Shuitc,  molested  and  yexed  to 
death,  and  denied  a  funeral  sermon  to  be  preached  by  Dr.  Holds- 
worth,  as  he  desired. 

St.  Martin's,  Ironmonger.lane,  Mr.  Sparke,  sequestered  aad 
plundered. 

bt  Martin's,  Ludgate,  Dr.  Jermin,  sequestered* 
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St.  Martin's,  Orgar's,  Dr.  Walton,  assaulted,  sequestered,  plun- 
dered, and  forced  to  fly ;  Mr.  Mosse,  his  curate,  turned  out. 

St.  Martin's,  Outwich,  Dr.  Pierce,  sequestered  and  dead. 

St.  Martin's,  Vintrj,  Dr.  Hyres,  sequestered,  plundered,  and 
forced  to  fly. 

St  Matthew's,  Friday-street,  Mr.  Chestlin,  riolently  assaulted 
In  his  house,  imprisoned  in  the  Compter,  thence  sent  to  Colches- 
ter jail,  in  Essex,  sequestered  and  plundered. 

St.  Maudlin's,  Milk-street,  Mr.  Jones,  sequestered. 

St  Maudlin's,  Old  Fish-street,  Dr.  Griffith,  sequestered,  plun- 
dered, and  imprisoned  in  Newgate,  whence  being  let  out,  he  was 
forced  to  fly,  and  since  imprisoned  again  in  Peter.house. 

St.  Michael's,  Bassishaw,  Dr.  Gifford,  sequestered. 

St.  Michael's,  Cornhill,  1.  Dr.  Brough,  sequestered,  plunder- 
ed, wife  and  children  turned  out  of  doors,  his  wife  dead  with  grief; 
3.  Mr.  Weld,  his  curate,  assaulted,  beaten  in  the  church,  and 
turned  out 

St  Michael's,  Queen-hith,  Mr.  Hill,  sequestered. 

St  Michael's  Quern,  Mr.  Launce,  sequestered. 

St.  Michael's  Royal,  Mr.  Proctor,  sequestered,  and  forced  to  fly. 

St.  Mildred's,  Bred-street,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  sequestered. 

St  Mildred's,  Poultry,  Mr.  Maden,  sequestered  and  gone  be- 
yond sea. 

St.  Nicholas's  Aeons,  Mr.  Bennet,  sequestered, 

St  Nicholas's  Cole-Abby,  Mr.  Chibald,  sequestered. 

St  Nicholas  Olave's,  Dr.  Cheshire,  molested,  and  forced  to  re- 
sign. 

St.  Olave's,  Hart-street,  Mr.  Haines,*  sequestered. 

St  Olave's,  Jewry,  Mr.  Tuke,  sequestered,  plundered,  and 
^prisoned. 

St.Olaye's,  SiWer-street,  Dr.  Boosie,  abused  and  dead  with 
grief. 

St.  Pancrass's,  Soper-lane,  Mr.  Eccop,  sequestered,  plundered, 
forced  to  fly,  his  wife  and  children  turned  out  of  doors. 

St.  Peter's,  Cheapside,  Mr.  Vocheir,  sequestered  and  dead  wifh 

grief. 

St  Peter's,  Cornhill,  Dr.  Fairfax,  sequestered,  plundered,  im- 
prisoned in  Ely.house  and  the  ships,  his  wife  and  children  turned 
out  of  doors. 

St.  Peter's,  Paul's  Wharf,  Mr.  Marbury,  sequestered. 

St  Peter's  Poor,  Dr.  Hoidsworth,  sequestered,  plundered,  im- 
prisoned in  Ely.house,  then  in  the  Tower. 

St  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  Dr.  Howell,  through  yezatlon  forced 

to  fly, 

St  Swithin's,  Mr.  Owen,  sequestered. 

St  Thomas  Apostle's,  Mr.  Cooper,  sequestered,  plundered,  sent 
prisoner  to  Leeds-Castle,  in  Kent,  is  dead  with  grief. 

Trinity  parish,  Mr.  Harrison,  sequestered. 

N.  B.  In  the  ninety-seyen  parishes  within  the  Walls,  besides  St. 
Paul's,,  onted  oghty-hve,  and  dead  sixteen. 
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Parishes  without  the  Wallt. 


1 


•  y 

St.  Andrew's,  Holboni,  Dr.  Hacket,  sequestered.  k 

St.  Bartholomew's  Great,  Bishop  Westfield,  abased  in  tfaestieet,   i> 
sequestered,  forced  to  fly,  and  is  dead.  jt 

St.  Bartholomew's  L«is,  1.  Mr.  Henshaw,  2.  Mr.  Hall.  ^ 

St  Bride's  parish,  Mr.  Palmer,  sequestered. 

Bridewell  Precinct,  Mr.  Browne,  turned  out.  > 

St.  Botolph's,  Aldersgatc,  Mr.  Booth,  sequestered  and  plno.   ^ 
dered. 

St.  Botolph's,  Aldgate,  Dr.  Swadlin,  sequestered,  plnndercd^ 
imprisoned  at  Gresham  Colledge  and  Newgate,  his  wife  and  ddU 
dren  turned  out  of  doors. 

St  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate^  Mr.  Rogers,  sequestered. 

St  Duns^n's,  West,  Dr.  Marsh,  sequestered,  and  died  in  re-, 
mote  parts. 

St.  George's,  Southwark,  Dr.  Uobson,  sequestered. 

St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  1.  Dt,  Fuller,  sequestered,  plundered^ 
and  imprisoned  at  Ely-house.  2.  Mr.  Hutton,  his  curate,  as. 
saulted  in  the  church  and  imprisoned. 

St.  Olave's,  Southwark,  Dr.  Turner,  sequtstered,  plundered, 
fetched  up  prisoner  with  a  troop  of  soldiers,  and  after  forced  to 
fly. 

St.  Sepulchre's  parish,  Mr.  Pigot,  the  lecturer,  turned  out. 

St.  Thomas's,  Southwark,  Mr.  Spencer,  sequestered,  and  im. 
prisoned. 

N.  B.  In  the  sixteen  parishes  without  the  Walls,  outed  four, 
teen,  dead  two. 

In  the  ten  Out^Parishet. 

St.  Clement's  Danes,  Dr.  Dukson,  sequestered,  plundered,  and 
forced  to  fly. 

CoTcnt-garden,  Mr.  Hall,  sequestered  and  forced  to  fly. 

St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  Dr.  Hey  wood,  sequestered,  imprisoned 
in  the  Compter,  Ely-house,  and  the  ships,  forced  to  fly,  his  wif^ 
and  children  turned  out  of  doors. 

St.  Leonard's,  Shorcditch,  Mr.  Squire,  sequestered,  imprisoned 
in  Gresham  College,  Newgate,  and  the  King's  Bench,  his  wife  and 
children  plundered  and  turned  out  of  doors. 

St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  Dr.  Bray,  sequestered,  imprisoned, 
plundered,  forced  to  fly,  and  dead  in  remote  parts. 

St.  Mary's,  Whife-rhapel,  Dr.  Johnson,  sequestered. 

St.  Magdalen's,  lk»miondsey.  Dr.  Paske,  sequestered. 

Savoy,  I.  Dr.  Balcanquell,  sequestered,  plundered,  forced  to  flr^ 
and  dead  in  remote  parts.  2.  Mr.  Fuller,  forced  to  fly. 

N.  B.  In  the  ten  out. parishes,  outed  nine,  dead  two. 

In  the  adjacent  Totcns, 

The  Dean  and  all  the  Prebends  of  the  Abhy-church,  Westmin- 
ster, (but  ouly  Mr.  Lambert  Obaston)  sequestered. 
St  Margaret's,  Westminster,  Dr.  Wimberly^  sequestered. 
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Lambetb,  Dr,  Featly,  sequestered,  plundered,  impiisoaed,  and 
4tiad  a  prisoner. 

Newington,  Mr.  Heath,  sequestered. 

Hackney,  Mr.  Moore,  sequestered. 

Islington,  diyers  ministers  turned  out. 

Stepney,  Dr.  Stamp,  sequestered,  plundered,  and  forced  to  fly. 

N.  B.  In  the  adjacent  towns,  besides  those  of  the  Abby-Church 
and  Islington,  outed  five,  dead  one. 

The  total  of  the  ministers  of  London,  within  the  bills  of  mor. 
tality  (besides  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster)  turned  out  of  their  ii?* 
lags  by  sequestration  and  otherwise,  one-hundred  and  fifteen. 

Whereof  were  doctors  in  diyinity,  above  forty. 

And  the  most  of  them  plundered  of  their  goods,  and  their  wiyes 
tod  children  turned  out  of  doors. 

loiprisoaed  in  London,  and  in  the  ships,  and  in  the  seferal  jails 
and  castles  in  the  country,  twenty. 

Fled  to  preyent  imprisonment,  twenty- five. 

Dead  in  remote  parts  and  in  prisons,  with  grief,  twenty-two. 

About  forty  churches  void,  having  no  constant  minister  in  them. 

Usquequo,  domine*,  Revi  vi.  10. 
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WHEN  as  we  liv'd  in  peace  (God  wot) 
A  king  would  not  content  us; 
But  we,  forsooth,  must  hire  the  Scot, 
To  alUbe^parliament  us. 

Then  down  went  king  and  bishops  too; 

On  goes  the  holy  wirk, 
Betwixt  them  and  the  brethren  blue, 

T'  advance  the  crown  and  kirk. 

But  when  that  these  had  reigned  a  time, 

Robb'd  kirk,  and  sold  the  crown; 
A  more  religious  sort  up  climb. 

And  crush  the  jockies  down. 

How  long.  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  doit  thou  not  judgt  and  aYtngc  g^r  Uood,  &c« 
VOL.  Vll*  II 
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But  now  we  must  hare  peace  again^ 
Let  none  with  fear  be  Text ; 

For,  if  without  the  king  these  reign^ 
Then  high  down  they  go  next. 

A  peace,  a  peace,  the  country  cries, 
Or  else  we  shall  be  undone ; 

For  this  braye  war  we  thank  the  wise 
Confiding  men  of  London. 

Sure  now  they  may,  as  well  as  we, 
Know  how  to  value  quiet, 

When  th'  army  comes  their  guests  to  be, 
For  a  twelvemonth's  cash  and  diet.  ' 

Free  quarter  is  a  tedious  thing, 

And  so  is  the  excise. 
None  can  deliyer  us  but  the  king. 

From  this  damn'd  Dutch  deyice. 

The. parliament  hath  sery'd  seyen  years; 

True  yengeance  then  we  see, 
Upon  feign'd  jealousies  and  fears ; 

For  yet.thcy  are  not  free. 

Long  peace  a  plenty  did  beget, 
And  plenty  brought  forth  pride; 

Through  pride  to  faction  men  were  set 
In  parties  to  divide. 

The  new-formed  priests  first  led  the  way, 

And  said  it  was  no  sin, 
By  force  to  drive  the  king  away. 

And  draw  the  city  in. 

The  lords  and  commons  they  consent 

To  what  each  Rabbi  saith ; 
And  so  the  catholick  down  went, 

T'  advance  the  publick  faith. 

This  brought  a  war  and  taxes  on, 
T'  inslave  a  free.bom  people: 

And  now  the  work  is  thus  far  gone, 
Next  have  at  Crown  and  Steeple. 

Our  wise  reformers,  braye  and  gay, 
Have  ta'en  a  goodly  course, 

To  fight,  to  feast,  to  fast  and  pray. 
And  milk  each  honest  purse. 

The  crown's  revenue  goes  to  wreck. 
While  they  sing  hymns  and  psalms ; 

And,  rather  than  themselves  will  lack, 
The  king  must  live  on  alms. 
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Wc  are,  the  learned  Sjood  says, 

The  Church  of  England's  nurse, 
IVho  make  them  bless  the  Sabbath-days^ 

And  all  the  week  to  curse. 

The  plough  stands  still,  and  trade  is  small; 

For  goods,  lands,  towns,  and  cities; 
Nay,  1  dare  say,  the  Devil  and  all, 

Pays  tribute  to  committees. 

A  Scot  and  Jesuit,  join'd  in  hand^ 

First  taught  the  woild  to  say, 
That  Subjects  ought  to  hare  command^ 

And  Princes  to  obey. 

These  both  agreed  to  have  no  King; 

The  Scotchman  he  cries  further, 
No  Bishop ;  'tis  a  godly  thing 

States  to  reform  by  murther. 

Then  th'  Independent,  meek  and  sly, 

Most  lowly  lies  at  lurch. 
And  so,  to  put  poor  Jocky  by, 

Resolves  to  h^ve  no  Church. 

The  King  dethron'd,  the  Subjects  bleed! 

The  Church  hath  no  abode; 
Let  us  conclude  they  're  all  agreed, 

That  sure  there  is  no  God. 

Our  States.men  (though  no  Lunaticks^ 

No  Wizards,  nor  Buffoons) 
Have  shewn  a  hundred  changeling  tricks, 

In  less  than  three  new-moons. 

The  devil's  foot  is  cleft  (men  speak) 

And  so  (God  knows)  are  they: 
The  factions  rule  by  fits,  then  take 

Their  turns,  and  run  away. 

They  vote,  unvote,  and  vote  with  noise 

What  they  cry'd  down  before^ 
As  ready  as  if  London  boysf 

Were  knocking  at  ihe  door. 

To-day  an  Independ  outside ; 

And  then  a  Scotch  to-morrow; 
Thus  shuffle  and  cut,  they  do  divide 

Our  wealth,  whilst  we  know  sorrow. 

,  •  Tiik  refers  to  the  petition  of  Ute  lumuUuoui  nibble  of  the  London  npprcndcet  against  the 
^Mdbialtapf. 
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O  happy  treason !  see  how  weatth 
Is  made  their  hekven !  they  swell 

With  pride;  and  liye^by  blood  and  stealthy 
As  if  there  were  no  h^Il ! 

No  Sadducees  but  most  confess, 

Those  monsters,  which  are  told, 
In  story,  are  risen  now  no  less 
Prodigious,  than  of  old. 

Both  Cain  and  Judas  back  are  come, 

In  wizards  most  diyine ; 
God  bless  us  from  a  pnlpit-drum', 

And  a  preaohinjg  Catiline. 

They  feed  upon  a  kingdom's  curse. 

And  prey  upon  a  king! 
The  deyU  proTide  a  second  course. 

And  then  a  Toider  bring. 

Now,  Charles,  thy  conquest  is  compleat, 

And  all  the  world  shall  see. 
That  God,  which  guides  the  royal  Scot, 

Will  thy  aTenger  be. 

p  House  of  Commons,  House  of  Lords, 

Amend  before  September : 
For  'tis  decreed,  your  soldiers  swords 

Shall  then  you  all  dismember. 

But  lik^  fair  chapmen  ^twas  well  done. 

To  giye  you  time  and  day 
To  cast  accompts ;  for,  one  by  one, 

They  will  you  soundly  pay. 

The  kingdom  all  in  pieces  torn! 

Your  time  is  fairly  spent ; 
To  make  yoursehes  a  yeiy  s^^orn,. 

Your  king  but  Jack-a-Lent* 

Now,  now,  we  see  'twas  for  the  crowtf 

The  houses  both  did  fight: 
For,  since  the  cayaliers  are  down. 

They  put  the  king  to  flight. 

The  adjutators,  stem  and  prond. 
Said,  he  should  hare  no  quarter^ 

Because  he  is  a  king ;  and  Tow'd 
To  make  the  saint  a  martyr.* 

«  See  tbc  DtMenttog  Klnlfltert  rindlrmiton  of  tlieBartfCi  ttom  tilt  hoctid  aad 
dir  of  klof  CbwlM  tb*  PixM,  in  Vol.  VI.  p.  i%. 
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Tbeir  officers  cry'd,  Hail,  O  king; 

The  rest  made  mocks  and  scorns; 
The  houses  Tinegar  did  bring, 

And  all  did  plat  the  thorns. 

Thns  crucifj'd,  great  Charles  did  Hto 

As  dead,  is  gone  awaj: 
For  resurrection,  God  will  gire 

A  new  cor'nation-day. 

Rouse  up!  king  Charles  hath  missM  the  snare 

Laid  on  his  royal  feet ; 
Let  th'  adjutators  now  take  care 

Each  for  his  winding-sheet. 

The  army  rendcz?oused  are, 

And  do  they  know  not  what ; 
The  Scots  and  they  are  like  to  jar, 

Let  us  thank  God  for  that. 

The  houses  know  not  what  to  think ; 

The  cits  horn-madded  be : 
They  must  be  whipt,  until  they  stink| 

A  joyful  sight  to  see! 

Thus,  CaTaliers,  cast  up  your  caps, 

And  tell  the  rebels  plain, 
That  Charles,  in  spight  of  all  their  traps, 

Shall  shortly  rule  again. 

For  liberty,  and  privilege, 

Religion,  and  the  king. 
We  fought;  but  O!  the  golden  wedge! 

That  is  the  only  thing. 

There  lies  the  cream  of  all  the  cause  ^ 

Religion  is  but  whig; 
Pare  pn?ilcge  eats  up  the  laws. 

And  cries.  For  kings  a  fig. 

The  houses  may  a  Christmas  keep, 

The  countrymen  a  Lent; 
The  citizens  Clike  silly  sheep) 

Must  fast,  and  be  content. 

Then  where  is  Liberty  (I  pray) 

With  Justice,  Truth,  and  Right? 
Sure  they  and  Conscience  fled  away 

With  Charles,  to  th'  isle  of  Wight. 

Gape,  gape  for  peace,  poor  countrymen; 

The  members  mean  to  treat : 
And  we  shall  see  fair  play  agen. 

When  they  no  more  can  cheat* 

M  3 
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The  king  shall  come  to  Westmioster^ 

It  may  be  to  his  grave  ; 
Or,  of  a  glorious  prince,  must  there 

Be  made  a  royal  slave. 

But  'twere  more  wise  to  let  him  reign 

Out  of  hU  people's  sight, 
For  fear  he  should  bring  peace  again^ 

And  put  them  in  a  fright. 

Sure  Martin  lay  in  of  a  clap. 

And  Say  himself  did  dote; 
The  Devil  too  wore  a  sick  cap. 

When  th*  houses  past  this  vote. 

Come,  let  us  live,  and  langh  away 

The  follies  of  thb  age ; 
Treason  breeds  rare ;  we'll  sing  and  plaj 

Like  birds  within  a  cage. 

Fetters  are  th'  only  favours  now 

The  houses  give  (we  see:) 
And,  since  the  king  them  wears,  I  tow, 

' Twere  baseness  to  be  free. 

Then  let  ns  all  our  sorrows  drown 

In  sack  and  merry  glee : 
Ye  citizt  ns  of  f^ndon  town, 

What  jolly  slaves  are  we! 

For  common. prayer,  ye  have  excist9 
Freewquarter  too  is  coming 

To  pav  you  for  your  mutinies, 
Feaits,  covenants,  and  drumming. 

No  Puritan,  no  Popish  priest, 
Nor  Protestant  now  shall  be ; 

Nor  Law,  but  to  live  as  we  list, 
'Tis  heaven  thus  to  be  free. 

Could  Babylon's  great  king  now  sit 
In  council  with  our  nation, 

He  were  the  only  man  to  fit 
Us  with  a  reformation. 

The  glorious  golden  idol  then 
Might  shine  in  each  dominion  ; 

Both  factions  and  their  brethren 
Would  soon  be  one  opinion* 

Away,  thou  Pagan  cavalier. 
This  God  must  not  be  thine; 

But,  for  the  Saints  at  Westminster, 
Whose  soub  are  more  divine. 
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LiTC,  drink,  and  laugh,  onr  worthies  may, 

And  kindly  take  their  fills ; 
The  subjects  must  their  reckonings  pay, 

The  king  must  pass  their  bills. 

No  princes  now,  but  they ;  the  crown 

Is  Tanish'd  with  our  quiet ; 
Nor  will  they  let  us  use  our  own 

Devotions  and  diet. 

All  plums  the  prophets  sons  defy, 

And  spice-broths  are  too  hot ; 
Treason's  in  a  December-pye, 

And  death  within  the  pot. 

Christmas,  farewel;  thy  day  (I  fear) 

And  merry  days  are  done : 
So  they  may  keep  feasts  all  the  year, 

Our  Saviour  shall  hare  none. 

O  happy  nation  heretofore, 

When  seas  our  walls  ha?e  been; 
Unhappy  now  we  see  no  shore, 

But  are  all  sea  within* 

Factions,  like  billows,  rage  and  toss. 

And  death  mounts  ey'ry  wave ; 
Yet  in  this  storm  we  are  so  cross. 

We  will  no  pilot  have. 

Just  such  a  tempest  seized  upon 

Bless*d  Paul,  the  scripture  says, 
When  he  had  seen  no  sun  nor  moon,  " 

Nor  stars,  for  many  days. 

Our  sun  and  moon  no  beams  create, 

Our  stars  dispersM  we  see: 
Such  as  was  his,  will  be  our  fate, 

We  must  all  shipwreck'd  be. 

A  glorious  prince  this  parliament. 

The  king  should  be,  did  swear ; 
But  now  we  understand  they  meant 

In  heaven,  and  j^t  here. 

Let  them  invade  the  throne,  and  part 

His  crown,  and  vote  his  fate; 
Yet  know,  in  each  true  noble  heart. 

He  keeps  his  chair  of  state. 

Princes  may  be,  like  other  men, 

Imprisoned,  and  kept  under 
A  while,  as  fire  in  clouds,  but  then 

At  length  appear  in  thunder. 

ii4 
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And,  as  in  hidden  cares  Ibe  wind 

Sad  tremblings  doth  create, 
So  monarchs,  by  their  own  confin'd, 

Cause  earthquakes  in  the  state. 

Farewel  the  glory  of  our  land ; 

For,  now,  the  free-born  bladet 
Our  lives  and  our  estates  command^ 

And  ride  us  all  like  jades. 

Faith  and  religion  bleeding  lie. 

And  liberty  grows  faint : 
No  gospel,  but  pure  treachery 

And  treason  make  the  sain^ 

Oh !  'tis  a  heaTonly  cause  (I  trow) 
Which  first  baptiz'd  the  RountLhead 

In  noble  Strafford's  blood !  but  now 
Must  on  the  king's  be  founded. 

Tet  know,  that  kings  are  gods  on  earth  ; 

And  those,  that  pull  them  dowo^ 
Shall  find  it  is  no  less  than  death 

To  tamper  with  a  Crown. 

'Tis  true,  as  Harry  Martin  said, 

The  Scots  away  must  pack ; 
The  coT'nant  shall  aside  be  laicl» 

Like  an  old  almanack^ 

Come  then,  and  buy  my  new,  true)  new^ 

New  almanack  most  true. 
Such  accidents  of  state  to  shew, 

The  like  no  age  e'er  knew. 

Since  that  we  lost  our  king  aod  laws, 

Since  jealousies  and  fears. 
Since  peace,  pure  truth,  and  this  fool  cause^ 

It  is  full  seven  years. 

Poor  Charles  pnrsu'd  in  forty-one, 

Unking'd  in  forty-seven ; 
The  eighth  will  place  him  on  his  throne. 

In  earth,  or  else  in  heaven. 

Three  kingdoms  brought  to  a  fine  past. 
Whilst  that  our  Sayiours  rale, 

The  country  is  become  an  ass. 
The  city  but  a  mule. 

Each  university  now  pines. 

The  church  may  hang  and  rot ; 

They  tMnish  all  our  true  divines, 
The  lawyers  too  most  trot. 
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Come,  Sirs,  more  sacks  unto  the  miU, 

More  taxes,  more  free^aarter ; 
'Tis  fit  our  laws  be  your  bare  will, 

And  the  excise  our  charter. 

God  8pee4  the  plough;  plague  rooks  and  crowf> 

And  send  us  years  more  cheap : 
For,  I  am  sure,  whoeyer  sows, 

The  houses  *  mean  to  reap^ 

Money,  the  soul  of  man  and  wit. 

But  yet  no  saint  of  mine! 
While  th'  houses  vote,  and  Synod  sit, 

Thou  ne*er  shalt  want  a  shrine. 

Reforming  is  a  dull  device, 

Dreads  nought  but  strife  and  rage ; 
Thou  putt'st  us  into  Paradbe, 

And  bring'st  the  golden  age. 

Thou  art  religion,  God,  and  all 

That  we  may  call  divine ; 
Thy  temple  is  Westmihster-hall, 

And  all  our  priests  are  thine. 

Tush,  tell  not  u^  the  waj  to  he^v'n, 

Thou  juggling  clergy-eif. 
That  setf  st  the  world  at  six  and  sevens  j 

Money  is  heaven  itself. 

Betwixt  those  atheists  feign'd  of  old^^ 

And  ours,  there  is  no  odds ; 
For  both  this  one  opinion  hold. 

That  fear  did  first  make  Gods. 

Hell  now  is  thought  an  idle  dreaqn^ 

To  fright  men  from  their  crimes  | 
Religion  but  a  crafty  theme. 

Made  to  bug-bear  the  times. 

The  bible  and  great  Babel's  whore 

May  both  together  burn ; 
For  the  religious  fit  is  o*cr, 

Now  they  have  serv'd  their  turn. 

Only  one  text  may  'scape  their  hands^ 

Since  they  have  ta'en  such  pains 
To  lay  their  lords  in  iron  bands, 

And  bind  their  kings  in  chains. 

Copernicus,  thy  learned  skill 

We  praise,  since  we  have  found 
The  truth  ;  for  now  doth  heav'n  stand  stiU 

Whilst  that  the  earth  runs  rpu^d^ 

*  Of  p«cUui«m  , 
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See  how  the  wheel  6f  prondence 

Back  old  confosion  brings ! 
Cashiers  us  at  once  of  a  prince, 

To  plague's  with  petty  kings. 

Thejr  say,  the  saints  all  rnle  must  take, 

And  others  must  have  none; 
Their  pfiyilege  it  is  to  make 

A  footstool  of  the  throne. 

The  laws  o'  th',Iand  say,  Charles  must  reign  ; 

And  conscience  pleads  hb  cause ; 
But  conscience  is  a  thing  most  rain. 

Their  gospel  eats  up  laws. 

Neyer  such  rebels  hare  been  seen, 

As  since  we  led  this  dance ; 
So  we  may  feast,  let  prince  and  queen 

Beg,  O'lO'tnode  de  France. 

Let  conscience  pine,  and  cry,  'Tis  strange, 
We'll  say,  'Tis  brayely  done  ; 

To  make  the  king  take,  in  exclumge, 
A  dungeon  for  a  throne. 

Away  with  justice,  laws,  and  fear  ; 

When  men  resolve  to  rise, 
Braye  souls  must  scorn  all  scruples,  where 

A  kingdom  is  the  prize. 

Then  let  us  what  our  labours  gain 
Enjoy,  and  bless  our  chance ; 

Like  kings,  let's  domineer  and  reign. 
Thus,  a^a^mode  de  France. 

King  and  no  King  was  once  a  play, 

Or  fable  on  the  stage ; 
But  see !  it  is  become  this  day 

The  moral  of  our  age. 

Newcastle  was  the  first  best  scene ; 

Then  Holmby,  Hampton^Court ; 
Next,  from  a  palace  to  a  den 

Translated,  to  make  sport. 

Each  state«buffoon  a  part  did  take ; 

Some  plaid  the  fool,  some  knate  ; 
But  still  the  plot  was  laid  to  make 

Their  king  a  royal  slaye. 

Braye  actors  !  we  admire  your  skill ; 

Your  play  none  understands ; 
Yet,  make  an  exit  when  you  will, 

We  all  shall  clap  our  hands. 
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At  Westminster  two  wond'rous  beasts 

This  day,*  are  to  be  seen, 
Cali'd  Liberty  and  Privilege ; 

(God  save  the  king  and  qoeen.) 

Say,  monsters  strange,  what  kin  are  ya 

To  ty gers,  or  the  lion  ? 
For  shauie,  boast  not  your  pedigree 

From  the  sweet  sons  of  Zion. 

This  liberty  first  whe]p*d  the  canse; 

The  cause  then  lay  at  lurch, 
To  gull  th    city,  damn  the  laws, 

And  quite  cashier  the  church. 

Bat  Privilege  (O  monstrous  thing!) 

Eats  up  poor  Caiali«Ts; 
Feeds  on  rhe  gentry  and  the  king; 

But  next  have  at  the  peers. 

Once  more  the  kingdom  lies  at  stake; 

No  matter,  then,  who  wins  : 
Two  Schismaticks  the  wagers  make. 

And  now  the  game  begins. 

The  Scots  and  sects,  two  godly  cheats^ 

Debar  both  ace  and  »ice ; 
To  rook  each  other  with  fine  featf^ 

They  both  bring  in  false  dice. 

The  first  throws  for  the  covenant ; 

Next,  who  shdll  rule  aud  sway  ; 
For  Jockv  now  doth  swear  and  rant, 

HeMl  have  no  more  foul  play. 

The  sectaries  cry'd,  *  Have  at  all,* 

When  first  the  dice  were  thrown; 
But,  rather  than  (he  Scots  shall  brawl, 

They'll  part  stakes  in  the  crown. 

The  Devil's  reign  is  short,  though  fierce  ; 

Then  let  our  mu^ick  sound  ; 
The  drawers  all  the  hogsheads  pierce, 

And  make  the  healths  go  round. 

Here's  a  health  to  the  king  in  sack. 

To  the  houses  in  small  beer ; 
In  Tinegar  to  th'  crabbed  pack  f 

Of  priests  at  Westminster* 

Next,  to  revive  our  fainting  states, 

Fill  out  some  aqua^vitce ; 
'Twere  pity  on  the  bridge  such  patei 

Should  meet  in  a  committee. 

•  March  1^  i6iS.  f  Sjmod  of  Divlnw* 
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Let*i  water  W  royal  plants  with  tears 

Of  rich,  dWine  canary ; 
Drink  on,  cay'liers,  t'  all  loyal  peers ; 

Then  end  with  Charles  and  Mary. 

Full  forty  thousand  Scots,  by  Tote, 

Must  Tisit  us  c're  long ; 
Braye  army,  sure '.  when  ey'ry  Scot 

Is  forty  tiiousand  strong ! 

Though  th*  houses  have  deserr'd  these  plagues, 

God  keep  our  nation  free ; 
Like  Egypt,  let  not  us  by  rags 

And  yermin  conquer'd  be. 

For  shame,  for  shame,  call  home  your  king, 

With  honour  let  him  treat ; 
Hb  nature  is  withput  a  sting  ; 

liis  motto,  to  forget^ 

Return,  return,  disloyal  crew 

Of  men  forsworn;  if  not. 
Rather  than  thus  we'll  stoop  to  you, 

We'll  idolise  the  Scot. 

Come,  Mahomet,  thy  turn  is  next ; 

Now  gospel's  out  of  date. 
The  Alcoran  may  prove  good  text 

In  our  new  Turkish  state. 

Thou  dost  unto  thy  priests  allow 

The  sin  of  full  four  wi?es ; 
Ours  scarce  will  be  content  with,  now. 

Five  linings  and  nine  li?es. 

Thy  saints  and  ours  are  all  alike. 
Their  Tirtue^  flow  from  Tice ; 

No  bliss  they  do  believe,  and  seek, 
But  an  earthly  paradise. 

A  heay'n  on  earth  they  hope  to  gain  ; 

But,  we  do  know  full  well, 
Could  they  their  glorious  ends  attain. 

This  kingdom  must  be  hell. 

From  prison  now  return  the  king, 
The  queen  and  prince  from  France ; 

For  chosen  Charles  the  ^  elchmen  sing. 
And  Htoutly  lead  the  dance. 

The  Scotch  bag-pipcs,  the  pulpit-drumi. 
And  priests  souud  high  and  big; 

Once  more  the  cause  and  covenant  comes. 
To  shew's  a  Scotish  jig. 
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The  Irish  will  a  Toyage  take, 

To  join  their  force  in  one ;~ 
And,  whilst  they  frisk  a  galliard,  make 

The  houses  sing,  O  Hone. 

Three  kingdoms  thus  must  dance  the  haj ; 

But,  e're  the  members  run. 
We'll  see  they  shall  the  musick  pay ; 

And  then  the  dance  is  done. 

SeT'n  years,  by  phrentick  totes  and  fits, 

Our  worthies  bore  command  i 
Then  did  they  run  out  of  their  witSj 

But  now  out  of  the  land. 

No  more  shall  they  the  city  ride, 

Like  a  fine  golden  ass : 
The  nayy's  rigg'd  with  wind  and  tide, 

They  stay  but  for  a  pass. 

But,  if  they  linger  long  behind. 

And  keep  their  king  in  bands, 
ril  undertake,  it  shall  be  sign'd 

By  a  hundred-thousand  hands. 

For  prosperous  gales  then,  oil  the  deep^ 

Let  their  priests  prate  and  pray. 
By  order,  and  at  Margaret's  keep 

An  humiliation-day. 

The  factious  now  each  othef  rout^ 

With  jealousies  and  fear ; 
The  Independents  face-about; 

The  rest  cry,  As  you  were. 

The  Presbyters  put  forth  their  horns. 

To  guaitl  their  goods  and  homes ; 
The  she-militia  likewise  scorns 

Their  cocks  should  lose  their  combs. 

Then  toll  (t  pray)  the  passing-bell 

For  our  new  state-committee; 
These  monstrous  totes,  which  made  them  fwell, 

Are  cow'd  down  by  the  city. 

Sweet  John-a-Nokes,  and  John-a-Styles, 

And  worshipful  Jack-Straws, 
Of  both  the  Jutito's,  leave  your  wiles, 

And  giye's  our  king  and  laws. 

Betwixt  two  thietes  our  Saviour  once 

SufierM  for  us,  and  dy'd ; 
So  'twixt  two  thievish  factions 

Our  king  is  crucify'd. 
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Caesar,  not  Christ,'  iht  ancient  Jews 
Paid  tribute  of  their  treasure ; 

Our  Jews  no  king  but  Christ  will  chose^ 
And  rob,  and  cry  down  Cxsar. 

Now  for  the  king  the  zealous  kirk 
'Gainst  th*  Independent  bleats : 

Whenas  (alas!)  their  only  wirk 
Is  to  renew  old  cheats. 

If  they  can  sit,  vote  what  they  list, 
And  crush  the  new  suites  down; 

Then  up  go  they  ;  bat  neither  Christy 
Nor  king,  shall  have  his  own. 


The  poz«  the  plague,  and  each 
Are  cur*d,  though  they  invade  us ; 

Bat  never  look  for  health  and  peace. 
If  once  Presbyt'ry  jade  us. 

When  ev'ry  priest  becomes  a  pope, 

Then  tinkers  and  sow-gelders 
May,  if  they  can  but  'scape  the  rope, 

Be  princes  and  lay-elders. 

If  once  the  Kirk^men  pitch  their  tents 

Without  our  assembly-asses, 
Synods  will  eat  up  parliaments, 

Courts  be  devour'd  by  classes. 

Look  to't,  ye  gentry,  else  be  slaTes 

To  slaves  that  can't  abide  you : 
Though  ye  have  been  cow'd  down  by  knaves. 

Oh !  let  not  fools  now  ride  yoa. 

But  sev'n  yean  (of  a  thousand  'tis) 

Our  saints  must  rulers  be : 
So  they  shall  lose,  in  years  of  bliss. 

Nine  hundred  ninety  three. 

No  more  then  let  these  rabbles  trust 

Unto  the  Revelation ; 
For  their  interpreter  is  lust, 

And  pride  makes  application. 

Religion  but  a  pack-horse  is, 

To  carry  on  designs; 
The  Bible  like  a  juggler^s  box, 

Us'd  by  our  state-divines. 

Texts  are  tormented  one  by  one. 
Like  votes,  now  here,  now  there : 

Thus  hocus-pocus  is  out-done 
By  them  at  Westminster. 
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The  bands  are  ask'd,  the  marriage  next 

Goes  forward  in  the  city  : 
For  now  the  match  is  made  betwixt 

Them  and  the  state-committee. 

Thou,  strumpet  (London)  tell  not  ub 

Of  Babel  any  more, 
If  from  thy  king  thou  partest  thus. 

Thou  art  the  greater  whore, 

Thy  bags  their  portion  now  are  meant| 

As  well  as  crown  and  church ; 
But,  when  that  all  is  gone  and  spent, 

They'll  leave  thee  in  the  lurch. 

Thou  bawd  of  treason,  then,  for  all 

Thy  cursed  fornication, 
Thou  and  thy  priestly  panders  shall 

Be  carted  through  the  nation. 

The  market's  made ;  the  king  shall  treat, 

(They  say)  and  buy  his  own : 
But  is  not  this  a  yery  cheat 

To  set  the  price,  a  crown  ? 

Alas  !  the  members  run  by  rote, 

And  shew  us  many  a  feat : 
Thus  all  the  Year  they'll  TOte,  unTote, 

For  money,  cloaths,  and  meat. 

'Tis  fit  that  they  uphold  their  trades, 

Whate'er  malignants  speak : 
So  they  can  thrive,  the  city-jades 

Their  backs  and  necks  may  break. 

Poor  What  d'  lack  small  gains  can  show. 

With  many  an  empty  shelf ; 
The  house  spoils  shops,  'tis  aye  and  no, 

That  brings  in  all  the  pelf. 

Rebellion  makes  our  nation  bleed 

With  fresh  alarms,  we  see ; 
But  yet  it  is  not  well  agreed 

Who  must  the  rebel  be. 

The  Round-head  first  the  rebel  was, 

(If  truth  be  in  the  laws) 
'Till  treason  did  for  gospel  pass, 

To  bolster  up  the  cause. 

The  thriving  cause  with  high  disdain, 

In  fortune's  full  career. 
Throws  rebel  in  the  face  again 

Of  king  and  caTalier* 
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Thus  prospVoai  mischief  makei  it  good 
Against  all  law  and  reason  ; 

Not  to  spill  rojaly  lojal  blood, 
But,  to  be  conquer'd's  treason. 

t'lve  months  ago,*  our  mighty  states 
Were  pleased  to  Tote,  No  king ; 

But  two  mobths  since,  to  act  new  cheats^ 
Their  TOtes  the  changes  ring. 

'Tis  time  the  bells  of  Westminster 
Chime  backwards  and  retire, 

To  quench  the  flame,  when,  as  we  hear^ 
The  kingdom's  all  ob  fire. 

But  yetj  it  seetos,  thej  make  a  stand, 

And  cry  it  is  no  matter : 
What  need  they  care  for  fire  on  land, 

Whose  journey  lies  by  water  ? 

God  send  them  ships,  fair  winds  and  tide^ 
With  passage  quick  and  good  ; 

Or  else  I  fear  (to  scourge  our  pride) 
They'll  swim  through  seas  of  blood* 

The  holy  war  goes  on  a-pace. 
Yet  brings  the  saints  tio  pay ; 

In  triumph  now  they  ne'er  say  grace. 
But  only  fast  and  pray. 

They  many  an  hungry  conquest  get, 
But  not  thanksgiving.dinners ; 

The  city  knows  they  scorn  to  eat 
With  publicans  and  sinners. 

The  members  cannot  spare  one  meal ; 

Their  bags  lie  seal'd  in  town  ^ 
What,  tho'  they  broke  the  king's  great  seal 

They'll  not  undo  their  oun  ? 

The  country  bids  them  starre,  or  hang. 
They'll  be  no  more  kept  under; 

The  caraliers  will  souvdiy  bang 
Them  all,  and  spoil  their  plunder. 

Reformation,  thou  stalking-horse 

Of  our  hip-shotten  state ; 
Th'  appendix  of  the  publick  purse, 

And  midwife  of  our  fate ! 

'Twas  thou  and  Beldam  conscience  first^ 
That  set  the  world  a  madding; 

And  you  yourselves,  like  Cain  accur&'d;. 
Have  ever  since  been  gadding. 
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Pox  take  th'  unlucky  cause,  for  me^ 

It  18  a  wild.Tagarj; 
The  bane  or  boon  society ; 

For  that  first  rais'd  Canary. 

Poor  sinners  now  must  snap  a  crust ; 

Ye  deadly  ser'n,  farewel ; 
For,  since  you're  all  excised,  we  must 

Pay  dear  to  purchase  hell. 

What,  though  the  factions  are  agreed 

The  kingdom  still  to  cheat  ? 
Do  what  they  can,  it  is  decreed 

The  king  shall  come  and  treat. 

Come  from  the  dungeon  to  the  throne, 

(Great  Charles)  and  quell  the  rage 
Of  th*  iron  world ;  with  thee  alone 

Re? ires  the  golden  age. 

Those  Tcry  saints,  which  joy'd  thy  fall, 

And  said  thy  day  was  done, 
Will  now,  like  Persian  Pagans,  all 

Adore  the  rising  sun. 

No  more  wrapped  up  in  clouds  remain, 

Secluded  from  the  nation; 
May  thou  and  thine  shine  bright,  and  reign 

A  glorious  constellation. 

It  is  decreed,  great  prince,  thy  fate 

Should  check  their  damned  plots  ; 
Though  London  jade  it  for  the  state, 

And  bandies  at  the  Scots. 

The  Presbyters  now  fain  would  ride. 

And  shew  us  t'other  feat ; 
Therefore,  to  quell  the  saint's  high  pride. 

They  say  the  king  shall  treat. 

Were  he  in  their  hands,  the  town's  their  own, 

The  houses  too  must  work, 
To  vote  the  Independents  down, 

And  mount  the  rascal  Kirk. 

Away,  ye  juggling  paltry  crew 

Of  well.affected  knayes ; 
Rather  than  free  your  sovereign,  you 

Yourselves  will  live  like  slaves. 

Stand  to't,  ye  lords,  we'll  stand  to  you, 

And  clip  the  commons  wings; 
Let  not  the  lev'ling  rascal  crew 

Thus  domineer  like  kings. 

VOL.  VII.  o 
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The  lower  Is  the  upper  house, 
And  hath  been  so  seTen  years ; 

Your  TOtes  they  yalne  not  a  loose, 
Ye  anti-christian  peers. 

They  giye  yon  many  a  rattling  peal. 

And  bait  you  one  by  one ; 
For,  should  a  treaty  take,  their  zeal 

And  saintships  are  undone. 

My  lords,  of  Gotam,  not  of  Greece, 

Your  wisdoms  I  shall  sing ; 
And  sell  you  all  for  pence  a-piece, 

If  yon  reject  your  king. 

No  camel,  like  the  London  breed, 
To  drudge,  pray,  pay,  and  feast ; 

In  body,  and  in  purse,  to  bleed ; 
O  'tis  a  patient  beast ! 

If  you*ll  needs  pray,  pray  stay  at  hoaie> 
Tell  God  your  sad  condition ; 

'Tis  Popish  to  the  saints  to  come 
And  put  np  your  petition. 

This  wond'rous  idol  of  the  state 

The  stomach  hath  of  Bell ; 
Like  Moloch  it  mankind  doth  eat, 

And  quick  devours  like  hell. 

As  th'  horse-leech  (giVe)  it  ever  crict 

And  rages  like  the  dragon  ; 
As  the  old  serpent  it  is  wise; 

But  it  must  fall  like  Dagon. 

Would  you  know  why  the  plague  has  ceti'dy 
These  last  sct'u  years  now  spent? 

Because  God  knows  no  greater  pest 
Than  this  same  parliament. 

How  many  thousands  hath  it  swept 

Of  bodies,  souls,  and  gold! 
King,  church,  and  people,  none  except, 

HaTC  all  been  bought  and  sold. 

Our  merry  pipes,  for  trumpets  shrill ; 

Our  tabers  chang*d  to  drums ; 
Princes  are  brav'd  by  Jack  and  Jill, 

Wat  Tilers  and  Tom  Thumbs. 

'Tis  time  those  bags,  which  cans'd  the  war| 
Should  make  the  war  to  cease ; 

For  the  states  musick  is  to  jar, 
But  our  best  mnsick'i  peace. 
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Militia  top,  they  needs  mast  gain. 

Those  pretty  carnal  tools : 
For  Paul's  old  weapons  they  disdain^ 

As  fit  for  none  but  fools. 

Thus  Royal  Charles  lets  to  lease, 

Lays  sword  and  scepter  down ; 
To  shew  he  yalues  us  and  peace 

Above  a  glorious  crown. 

Give  me  the  dragon's  gall  for  ink, 

Ills  sting  to  be  my  pen ; 
To  blast  the  Scot,  and  make  him  stink, 

Worse  than  the  dregs  of  men. 

See  now  the  reformation-wirk. 

For  which  they  made  us  bleed ; 
Is  to  cashier  king,  church,  and  kirk, 

On  this  and  that  side  Tweed* 

Let  them  with  Egypt's  plagues  be  crost. 

Yet  still  find  new  and  worse; 
And,  since  I  have  Job's  patience  lost. 

Give  me  his  skill  to  curse* 

At  ho|ne  and  hell  may  they  e'er  dwell ; 

And  for  quick  passage  thither. 
As  they  l\ave  juggled  all  full  well. 

So  may  they  hang  together* 

Let  me  be  Turk,  or  any  thing. 

But  a  Scotch  calvinist ; 
First  he  damn'd  bishops;  next  his  king; 

Now  he  cashiers  his  Christ* 

Code  faith,  sir,  they  the  pulpit  bang* 

But  let  their  gospel  down ; 
For  the  old  saviour  needs  must  gang. 

Now  a  new  one's  come  to  town. 

The  saints,  whom  once  their  mouths  did  curse. 

Dear  brethren  are  and  friends; 
Which  proves  their  zeal  a  stalking-horse 

For  knavish.godly  ends. 

Then  rail  no  more  at  antichrist. 

But  learn  ye  to  be  Ct%il ; 
And,  since  ye  have  king  Cromwell  kiss'd. 

Shako  hands  too  \»ith  the  devil. 

Since  they  have  damn'd  all  saints  of  old. 

No  new  shall  be  for  me  ; 
Like  Jews,  they  worship  Gods  of  goldj  • 

'J'heir  king  they  crucify.  

o3 
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Were  he  the  king  of  kings,  his  crown 
Could  not  be  safe  from  foes ; 

Like  Jesuits,  they  no  gospel  own. 
But  murther  and  depose. 

Like  Turks,  their  Heav'n  lies  all  in  tense. 
In  wenches,  tarts,  and  jelly ; 

No  hell  they  fear,  when  parted  hence; 
They  serve  no  God  but  belly. 

All  this,  and  more,  by  Jove,  is  true^ 

If  they  the  treaty  cease, 
To  juggle  with  the  ley'lling  crow 

That  cry,  No  king,  no  peace. 

No  lord,  no  knight,  no  gentlemao. 
For  honours  now  are  crimes ; 

The  saints  will  form  ns,  if  they  can. 
All  to  the  prim'tive  times. 

Brave  days,  when  Adam  was  a  king 
Without  crown,  lands,  or  riches  I 

So,  stripped  of  royal  robes,  they'll  bring 
Great  Charles  to  fig-leave  breedrat. 

Princes  with  ploughmen  rank  shall  pist; 

Ladies,  like  the  first  woman. 
Must  spin,  or  else  be  turn*d  to  graii, 

Now  all  things  are  in  common. 

Thus  covenanting  and  levelling 
Three  kingdoms  have  overthrown. 

And  made  all  fellows,  with  their  king) 
A  foot-ball  of  the  crown. 

Tell  me,  thou  presbyterian  ass, 
Why  thou  at  first  didst  jar? 

Thy  peevish  plea.  No  bishops,  was 
The  first  ground  of  the  war. 

Neit,  to  thy  shame,  thou  didst  combine 

With  the  sectarian  routs ; 
Our  Charles  should  be  no  king  of  thine. 

Or  but  a  king  of  clouts. 

Both  king  and  bishops  thus  exiled, 
The  saints,  not  yet  content, 

Now  with  fresh  flames  of  zeal  grow  wild^ 
And  cry,  No  parliament. 

Well  may  we  then  this  maxim  prove. 

Treason  no  end  can  know, 
But  levels  at  the  Gods  above, 

As  well  as  those  below. 
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Hark,  how  for  peace  the  kingdom  groaof ^ 

That  warr'd  they  knew  not  why  I 
Yield  then,  or  else  the  very  stones 
Will  out  against  you  cry* 

For  shame,  ye  bastard^saints,  gi?e  o'er^ 

Or  else  the  world  will  think, 
Your  mother  is  great  Babel's  whorCj 

If  blood  you  love  to  drink. 

The  state's  grown  fat  with  orphans  tearsj 

Whilst  widows  pine  and  moan; 
And  tender  conscience,  in  sev'n  years. 

Is  tum'd  t'  a  heart  of  stone* 

Return,  hard  hearts,  the  treaty  ends, 

Our  breasts  with  hope  do  swell ; 
Your  bags  are  full,  then  let's  be  friends, 

Or  bid  the  world  fareweh 

Nor  Gods  above,  nor  Gods  below^ 

Our  Saints  (I  see)  will  own; 
Allegiance  is  rebellion  now, 

Treason  to  wear  a  crown. 

Nor  king,  nor  parliament,  will  please, 

'Tis  gospel  to  rebel : 
Nay,  they'll  remonstrate  against  peace, 

Be  it  in  heav'n  or  hell. 

Pluto,  beware,  (to  thee  they  come. 

When  here  their  work  is  done:) 
For  they'll  break  loose,  and  beat  up  drum^ 

And  storm  thee  in  thy  throne. 

Then  John-a-Leyden,  Nell,  and  all 

Their  goblin  ghostly  train, 
(Brave  rebel  saints  triumphant)  shall 

Begin  their  second  reign. 

Brave  reformation !  now  I  see, 

London's  a  blessed  place. 
To  find  the  saints  chearfuland  frcCi 

And  nurse  the  babe  of  grace. 

Let  yellow  boys  ne^er  tempt  their  sight 

Of  valour  with  the  sources. 
For  the  tame  slaves  will  never  fight. 

Till  they  have  empty  purses* 

Come  then,  ye  lousy,  wanton  wags 

Of  sainted  chivalry. 
And  free  their  poor  condemned  bags 

That  groan  for  liberty. 

March  on,  boon  blades,  here's  store  of  cash. 

Their  king  they  will  not  pity: 
Then  spur  them  on,  andsouudly  lash 

Thestt dull-men  of  the  city. 

o4 
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Dull  cuckolds!  we  are  dainty  slaTes, 

And  well  inay  be  contend 
When  thirty  fools,  and  twenty  knaves, 

Make  up  a  parliaiuent. 

They  banish  all  men  In  their  wits, 
Vote  king,  lords,  all  offenders ; 

And  authorise  the  phrentick  fits 
Of  our  long.sword  state-menders. 

'Tis  Noll's  own  brew-house  now,  I  swear; 

The  speaker's  bat  his  skinker : 
Their  members  are,  like  th'  coundi  of  war, 

Car-men,  pedlars,  and  tinkers. 

Fine  Journey  Junto!  pretty  knack! 

None  such  In  all  past  ages ! 
Shut  shop;  for,  now  the  godly  pack 

Will  next  pay  yon  your  wages. 

Gone  are  those  golden  days  of  yore, 
When  Christmas  was  an  high-day, 

Whose  sports  we  now  shall  see  no  more; 
'Tis  turp'd  into  Good-Friday. 

Now,  when  the  king  of  kings  was  bom, 

And  did  salvation  bring, 
They  strive  to  crucify  in  scorn 

His  viceroy,  and  the^r  king. 

Since  th'  ancient  feast  they  have  pat  dow% 

No  new  one  will  suffice ; 
But  the  choice  dainties  of  a  crown, 

Princes  in  sacrifice. 

No  powers  are  safe,  treason's  a  tilt, 

And  the  mad  sainted-elves 
Boast,  when  the  royal  blood  is  spilt, 

They'll  all  be  kings  themselves. 

Like  jolly  slaves,  ye  goodly  knaves. 
We'll  bid  th'  old  year  adieu: 

Old  sack  and  things  must  pass  away. 
And  so  shall  all  your  new. 

Now  for  a  no-king,  or  a  new ; 

For  th'  old,  they  say,  shall  pack; 
The  new  may  serve  a  year  to  view 

Like  an  old  almanack. 

New  houses,  new  ;  for  th'  old  ones  dote. 
And  have  been  thrice  made  plunder; 

The  saints  do  vote,  and  act  by  rote, 
And  arc  a  nine-days  wonder. 

Then  let  iis  chear,  this  merry  new-year ; 

For  CllAKLES  shall  wear  the  crown: 
'Tis  a  damnM  cause,  that  damns  the  laws, 

And  turns  all  upside  down. 
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JDVERTISEMENT. 

TflTs  discourse  was  written  in  the  time  of  the  late  protector.  Richard  the  Little; 
and  was  bat  the  firft  book  of  three,  that  were  designed  by  the  author.  The  second 
was  to  be  a  discourse  with  the  guardian  angel  of  England,  concerning  all  the 
late  confusions  and  misfortunes  of  it.     The  third,  to  denounce  heavy  judgments 
againft  the  three  kingdoms,  and  several  places  and  parties  in  them,  unless  they 
prevented  them  speedily  by  serious  repentance,  and  that  greatest  and  hardest 
work  of  it.  restitution.    There  was  to  be  upon  this  subject  the  burden  of  Eng- 
land, the  burden  of  Scotland,  the  burden  of  Ireland,  the  burden  of  London, 
the  burden  of  the  army,  the  burden  of  the  divines,  the  burden  of  the  lawyers, 
and  many  others,  after  the  manner  of  prophetical  threatenings  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment: But,  by  the  extraordinary  mercy  of  God  (for  which  we  had  no  pretence 
of  merit,  nor  the  least  glimpse  of  hope)  in  the  sudden  reftoration  of  reajion.  and 
right,  and  happiness  (o  us,  it  became  not  only  unnecessary,  but  unseasonable 
and  impertinent  to  prosecute  the  work.     However,  it  feemed  not  so  to  the 
author  to  publish  this  first  part,  because,  though  no  man  can  justify  or  approve 
the  actions  of  Cromwell,  without  having  all  the  seeds  and  principles  of  wicked- 
ness in  his  heart,  yet  many  there  are.  even  honeft  and  and  well-meaning  people, 
who,  without  wading  into  any  depth  of  confideration  in  the  matter,  and  purely 
deceived  by  splendid  words,  and  the  outward  appearances  of  vanity,  are  apt  to 
admire  him  as  a  great  and  eminent  person ;  which  is  a  fallacy,  that  extraordinary, 
and,  especially,  successful  villainies  impose  upon  the  world.     It  is  the  corrup 
tion  and  depravation  of  human  nature,  that  is  the  root  of  this  opinion,  though 
it  lie  sometimes  so  deep  under  ground,  that  we  ourselves  are  not  able  to  par- 
ceive  it ;  and,  when   we  account  any  man   great,  or  brave,  or  wise,   or  of 
good  parts,  who  advances  himself  and  his   family,  by    any  other  ways,  but 
those  of  virtue,  we  are  certainly  biassed  to  that  judgment  by  a  secret  im* 
pulse,  or,  at  least,  inclination  of  the  viciou»ness  of  our  own  spirit.     It  is  so  ne- 
cessary for  the  good  and  peace  of  mankind,  that  this  error  (which  grows  almost 
every  where,  and  is  spontaneously  generated  by  the  ranknessof  the  soil,  should 
be  weeded  out,  and   (or  ever  extirpated,  that  the  author  was  content  not  to 
fappress  this  discourse,  because  it  may  contribute  somewhat  to  that  end,  though 
it  be  but  ^  small  piece  of  that  which  was  his  original  design. 

IT  was  the  ftineral-day  of  the  late  man  who  made  himself  to  be 
called  protector,  and  though  1  bore  but  little  affection,  eithrr 
to  the  memory  of  him,  or  to  the  trouble  and  folly  of  all  publick 
pageantry  ;  yet  i  was  forced,  by  the  importunity  of  my  company, 
to  go  along  with  them,  and  be  a  spectator  of  that  solemnity,  the 
expectation  of  which  had  been  so  great,  that  it  was  said  to  have 
brought  some  yery  curious  persons,  and  no  doubt  singular  vir. 
tuoso's,  as  far  as  from  the  Mount  in  Cornwall^  and  from  the  Or- 
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cades.  I  foond  there  had  been  moch  more  cost  bestowed  ten 
either  the  d^  man,  or  indeed  death  itself  conld  deserre.  There 
was  a  mightj  train  of  black  assistants,  among  which  too  difen 
princes  in  the  persons  of  their  ambassadors,  being  infinitely  afflicted 
for  the  loss  of  their  brother,  were  pleased  to  attend  ;  the  herse  was 
magnificent,  the  idol  crowned,  and,  not  to  mention  all  other  cere. 
monies  which  are  practised  at  royal  interments,  and  therefore  by 
no  means  coald  be  omitted  here,  the  vast  multitude  of  spectators 
made  up,  as  it  uses  to  do,  no  small  part  of  the  spectacle  itself.  But 
yet,  I  know  not  how,  the  whole  was  so  managed,  that,  methought, 
it  somewhat  represented  the  life  of  him  for  whom  It  was  mi^ ; 
much  noise,  much  tumult,  much  expence,  much  magnificence,  much 
Tain.glory ;  briefly,  a  great  show,  and  yet,  after  all  this,  but  an  ill 
sight.  At  last,  for  it  seemed  long  to  me,  and,  like  his  short  reign 
too,  very  tedious,  the  whole  scene  passeid  by,  and  1  retired  back 
to  my  chamber,  weary,  and,  I  think,  more  melancholy  than  any 
of  the  mourners.  Where  I  began  to  reflect  upon  the  whole  Xm 
of  this  prodigious  mau ;  and  sometimes  I  was  filled  with  horroc 
and  detestation  of  his  actions,  and  sometimes  I  fndined  a  iittlo  to 
reverence  and  admiration  of  his  courage,  conduct,  and  socoen ; 
till,  by  these  different  motions  and  agitations  of  mind^  rocked,  u 
it  were  asleep,  I  fell  at  last  into  this  vision,  or,  if  yon  please  to  call 
it  but  a  dream,  I  shall  not  take  it  ill,  because  the  father  of  poets 
tells  us,  even  dreams  too  are  from  God. 

But  sure  it  was  no  dream ;  for  I  was  suddenly  transported  afar 
off,  whether  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  body,  like  St.  Paal,  I 
know  not,  and  found  myself  upon  the  top  of  that  faasoofl  hill  la 
the  Island  Mona,  which  has  the  prospect  of  three  great,  and,  not^ 
long-since,  most  happy  kingdoms :  As  soon  as  ever  I  looked  npon 
them,  the  not-long-since  struck  upon  my  memory,  and  called 
forth  the  sad  representation  of  all  the  sins,  and  all  the 
that  had  overwhelmed  them  these  twenty  years.  And  I  wept 
terly  for  two  or  three  hours ;  and,  when  my  present  stodL  of 
moisture  was  all  wasted,  I  fell  a  sighing  for  an  hour  more;  and  as 
soon  as  I  recovered,  from  my  passion,  the  use  of  tpeedi  and  rea« 
son,  I  broke  forth^  as  I  remember,  looking  upon  England,  into 
this  complaiut : 

I. 
Ah,  happy  i^le,  how  art  thou  changM  and  curst, 

Since  I  was  bom,  and  knew  thee  first ! 
When  peace,  which  had  forsook  the  world  aronnd, 
(Frighted  with  noise,  and  the  shrill  trumpet's  soond) 

Thee  for  a  private  place  of  rest, 

And  a  secure  retirement  chose 

\\  herein  to  build  her  Halcyon  nest ; 
No  wind  durst  stir  abroad  the  air  to  discompose* 

IF. 

When  all  the  riches  of  the  globe  betide 
Flow'd  in  to  thee  with  every  tide  ; 
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When  all  thzt  nature  flid  thy  soil  denj, 
The  growth  was  of  thy  fruitful  industry ; 

When  all  the  proud  and  dreadful  saa^ 

And  all  his  tributary  streami) 

A  constant  tribute  paid  to  thee ; 
When  all  the  liquid  world  was  one  extended  Thames. 

IIL 

When  plenty  in  each  Tillage  did  appear, 

And  bounty  was  its  steward  there ; 
When  gold  walkM  free  about  in  open  Tiew, 
'£re  it^ne  conquering  party's  prisoner  grew  ; 

When  the  religion  of  our  state 

Had  face  and  substance  with  her  voice, 

'£re  she  by  'er  foolish  loves  of  late, 
Like  Eccho  (once  a  nymph)  tum'd  only  into  noise* 

IV. 

When  men  to  men  respect  and  friendship  bore, 

And  God  with  reverence  did  adore ; 
When  upon  earth  no  kingdom  could  have  shown 
A  happier  monarch  to  us  than  our  own. 

And  yet  his  subjects  by  him  were 

(Which  is  a  truth  will  hardly  be 

Receiv'd  by  any  vulgar  ear, 
A  seeret  known  to  few)  made  happier  ev'n  than  be* 

V. 

Thou  dost  a  chaos,  and  confusion  now, 

A  Babel,  and  a  Bedlam  grow. 
And,  like  a  frantick  person,  thou  dost  tear 
The  ornaments  and  cloaths  which  thou  should'st  wear^ 

And  cut  thy  limbs ;  and  if  we  see 

(Just  as  thy  barbarous  Britons  did) 

Thy  body  with  hypocrisy 
Painted  all  o'er,  thou  think'st,  thy  naked  shame  is  hid. 

VI. 

The  nations,  which  envied  thee  'ere  while, 

Now  laugh  (too  little  'tis  to  smile) 
They  laugh,  and  would  have  pity'd  thee  (alas !) 
But  that  thy  faults  all  pity  do  surpass. 

Art  thou  the  country  which  didst  hate, 

And  mock  the  French  inconstancy  ? 

And  have  we,  l\^ve  we  seen  of  late 
Less  change  of  habits  there,  than  governments  in  thee  ? 

VII. 

Unhappy  isle !  no  ship  of  thine  at  sea 

Was  ever  toss'd  and  torn  like  thee. 
Thy  naked  hulk  loose  on  the  waves  does  beat, 
The  rocks  and  banks  around  her  ruin  threat ; 
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What  did  thy  foolish  pilots  ail, 
To  lay  the  compass  qaite  aside  ? 
Without  a  law  or  rule  to  sail, 
And  rather  take  the  winds,  than  heafens  to  be  their  gaide. 

VIII. 

Yet,  mighty  God,  yet,  yet,  we  humbly  cra^e, 

This  floating  isle  from  shipwreck  saye; 
And  though  to  wash  that  blood  which  does  it^  stain, 
It  well  deserves  to  sink  into  the  main; 

Yet,  for  the  royal  martyr's  prayer, 

(The  royal  martyr  prays  we  know) 
Hear  but  his  soul  above^  and  not  his  blood  below. 

I  think  I  should  have  gone  on,  but  that  I  was  interropted  by  a 
strange  and  terrible  apparition,  for  there  appeared  to  mc  (arWng 
out  of  the  earth,  as  I  conceived)  the  Figure  of  a  man  taller  than  a 
giant,  or  indeed  than  the  shadow  of  any  giant  in  the  evening*     His 
body  was  naked,  but  that  nakedness  adorned,  or  rather  defonaed 
all  over  with  several  figures,  after  the  manner  of  the  Britons, 
painted  upon  it ;  and  1  perceived  that  most  of  them  were  the  re- 
presentations of  the  late  battles  in  our  civil  wars,  and,  if  I  be  not 
much  mistaken,  it  was  the  battle  of  Naseby  that  was  drawn  upon 
his  breast.     His  eyes  were  like  burning  brass,  and  there  were  three 
crowns  of  the  same  metal,  as  I  guessed,  and  that  looked  ns  red« 
hot  too,  upon  bis  head.     He  held  in  his  right-hand  a  sword  that 
was  yet  bloody,  and  nevertheless  the  motto  of  it  was  Par  qtutrHur 
bello^  and  in  his  left-hand  a  thick  book,  upon  the  back  of  which  was 
written  in  letters  of  gold,  acts,  ordinances,  protestations,  covenants, 
engagements,  declarations,  remonstrances,  &c.     Though  this  snd. 
den,  unusual,  and  dreadful  object  might  have  quelled  a  greater 
courage  than  mine,  yet  so  it  pleased  God,  for  there  is  nothing 
bolder  than  a  man  in  a  vision,  that  I  was  not  at  all  daunted,  bet 
asked  him  resolutely  and  briefly.  What  art  thou  ?  And  he  said,  1 
am  called  the  north-west  principality,  his  highnoss,  the  protector 
of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the 
dominions  belonging  thereunto,  for  I  am  that  angel  to  whom  the 
Almighty  has  committed  the. government  of  those  three  kingdoms, 
which  thou  scest  from  this  place.     And  I  answered  and  said,  if  it 
be  so,  sir,  it  seems  to  me,  that  for  almost  these  twenty  years  past 
your  highness  has  been  absent  from  your  charge;  for  not  only  if 
any  angel,  but  if  any  wise  and  honest  men  had,  since  that  time, 
been  our  governor,  ue  should  not  have^randered  thus  long  in  tbe^ 
laborious  and  endKss  labyrinths  of  confusion,  but  either  not  have 
entered  at  all  into  them,  or  at  least  have  returned  back,  before 
we  had  absolutely  lost  our  way;  but,  instead  of  your  highness,  we 
have  bad  since  such  a  protector  as  was  his  predecessor  Kichard  the 
Third,  to  the  king  his  nephew  ;  for  he  presently  slew  the  common. 
wealth,  which  he  pretended  to  protect,  and  feet  up  himseil  iii  ttio 
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place  of  it ;  a  little  less  guilty  indeed  in  one  respect,  because  the 
other  slew  the  innocent,  and  this  man  did  but  murder  a  murtherer. 
Such  a  protector  we  hare  had,  as  we  would  hare  been  glad  to 
have  changed  for  any  enemy,  and  rather  received  a  constant  Turk, 
than  this  every  month's  apostate;  such  a  protector  as  man  is  to 
his  flocks,  which  ho  sheers,  and  sells,  or  devours  himself ;  and  I 
would  fain  know,  what  the  wolf,  which  he  protects  him  from, 
could  do  more.     Such  a  protector— and,  as  I  was  proceeding, 
methought  his  highness  began  to  put  on  a  displeased  and  threatent- 
ing  countenance,  as  men  use  to  do  when  their  dearest  friends  hap- 
pen  to  be  tradnc^  in  their  company,  which  gave  me  the  first  rise 
of  jealousy  against  him ;  for  1  did  not  believe  that  Cromwell, 
amongst  all  his  foreign  correspondences,  had  ever  held  any  with 
angels.     However,  I  was  not  hardened  enough  yet  to  venture  a 
quarrel  with  him  then;  and  therefore,  as  I  had  spoken  to  the 
protector  himself  in  Whitehall,    I  defired  him  that  his  highness 
would  please  to  pardon  me,  if  I  had  unwittingly  spoken  any  thing 
to  the  disparagement  of  a  person,  whose  relations  to  his  highness  I 
had  not  the  honour  to  know.     At  which  he  told  me,  that  he  had 
no  other  concernment  for  his  late  highness,  than  as  he  took  him  to 
be  the  greatest  man  that  ever  was  of  the  English  nation,  if  not, 
said  he,  of  the  whole  world  ;  which  gives  roe  a  just  title  to  the 
defence  of  his  reputation,  since  I  now  account  myself,  as  it  were, 
a  naturalised  English  angel,  by  having  had  so  long  the  manage, 
ment  of  the  affairs  of  that  country.     And  pray,  countryman,  said 
he,  Tery  kindly  and  very  flatteringly,  for  I  would  not  have  you 
iaii  into  the  general  error  of  the  world,  that  detests  and  decries  so 
extraordinary  a  virtue ;    What  can  be  more  extraordinary  than 
that  a  person  of  mean  birth,  no  fortune,  no  eminent  qualities  of 
body^  which  have  sometimes,  or  of  mind,  which  have  often  raised 
men  to  the  highest  dignities,  should  have  the  courage  to  attempt, 
and  the  happiness  to  succeed   in   so  improbable  a  design,  as  the 
destruction  of  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and,  in  all  appearance,  most 
solidly  founded  monarchies  upon  earth  ?  That  he  should  have  the 
power  or  boldness  to  put  his  prince  and  master  to  an  open  and  in- 
famous death  ?  To  banish  that  numerous  and  strong'y  allied  family  ? 
To  do  all  this  under  the  name  and  wages  of  a  parliament ;   to 
trample  upon  them  too  as  he  pleased,  and  spurn  them  out  of  doors 
when  he  grew  weary  of  them  ;  to  raise  up  a  new  and  unheard-of 
monster  out  of  their  ashes;  to  stide  that  in  the  very  infancy,  and 
let  up  himself  above  all  things  that  ever  were  called  sovereign  in 
England ;  to  oppress  all  his  enemies  by  arms,  and  all  his  friends 
afterwards  by  artifice ;  to  serve  all  parties  patiently  for  a  while, 
and  to  command  them  victoriously  at  last ;  to  over-run  each  corner 
of  the  three  nations,  and  overcome  with  equal  facility  both  the 
riches  of  the  south,  and  the  poverty  of  the  north ;  to  be  feared 
and  courted  by  all  foreign  princes,  and  adopted  a  brother  to  the 
gods  of  the  earth  ;  to  call  together  parliaments  with  a  word  of  his 
pen,  and  scatter  them  again  Mfith  the  breath  of  his  mouth ;  to  be 
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hambly  and  daily  petitioned  to,  that  he  would  please  to  be  Ufedi 
at  the  rate  of  two  millions  a  year,  to  be  the  master  of  those  who 
had  hired  him  before  to  be  their  lenrant ;  to  hate  the  estates  aol 
lives  of  three  kingdoms  as  mach  at  his  disposal,  as  was  the  little 
inheritance  of  his  father,  and  to  be  as  noble  and  liberal  in  the 
spending  of  them  ;  and,  lastly,  for  there  is  no  end  of  all  the  paiti> 
culars  of  his  glory,  to  bequeath  all  this  with  one  word  to  his  poa» 
terity ;  to  die  with  peace  at  home,  and  triumph  abroad ;  to  be 
buried  among  kings,  and  with  more  than  regal  solemnity  ;  wad  le 
leave  a  name  behind  him,  not  to  be  extinguished,  but  with  tiM 
whole  world,  which,  as  it  is  now  too  little  for  his  praises,  io  viighc 
have  been  too  for  his  conquests,  if  the  short  line  of  his  homan  life 
could  have  been  stretched  out  to  the  extent  of  his  immortal  detigiis? 

By  this  speech  I  began  to  understand  perfectly  well  what  kiad 
of  angel  his  pretended  highness  was ;  and  having  fortified  mjidf 
privately  with  a  short  mental  prayer,  and  with  the  siga  of  tlie 
cross,  not  out  of  any  superstition  to  the  sign,  but  as  a  recognition 
of  my  baptism  in  Christ,  I  grew  a  little  bolder,  and  repliod  in 
this  manner :  I  should  not  venture  to  oppose  what  yon  are  ptomed 
to  say  in  commendation  of  the  late  great,  and,  I  confess,  ostim* 
ordinary  person,  but  that  I  remember  Christ  forbids  ns  to  give 
assent  to  any  other  doctrine  but  what  himself  has  taught  os,  even 
though  it  should  be  delivered  by  an  angel ;  and  if  such  yon  be, 
sir,  it  may  be  you  have  spoken  all  this  rather  to  try  than  to  tempt 
-my  frailty.  For  sure  I  am,  that  we  must  renounce  or  forget  all 
the  laws  of  the  New  and  Old  Testament,  and  those  which  are  the 
foundation  of  both,  even  the  laws  of  moral  and  natural  hones^, 
if  we  approve  of  the  actions  of  that  man,  whom,  I  suppose,  jroa 
commend  by  irony.  There  would  be  no  end  to  instance  in  the 
particulars  of  all  his  wickedness  ;  but  to  sum  up  a  part  of  it  briefly : 
What  can  be  more  extraordinarily  wicked,  than  for  a  person, 
such  as  yourself  qualify  him  rightly,  to  endeavour  not  only  to 
exalt  himself  above,  but  to  trample  upon  all  his  equals  and  betters? 
To  pretend  freedom  for  all  men,  and,  under  the  help  of  that  pre- 
tence, to  make  all  men  his  servants  ?  To  take  arms  against  tans 
of  scarce  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  to  raise  them 
himself  to  above  two  millions  ?  To  quarrel  for  the  loss  of  three  or 
four  cars,  and  strike  olT  three  or  four  hundred  heads?  To  fight 
against  an  imaginary  suspicion  of  I  know  not  what  two  tkonsand 
guards  to  be  fetched  for  the  king,  I  know  not  from  whence,  and 
to  keep  up  for  himself  no  Irss  than  forty  thousand  ?  To  pretend 
the  defence  of  parliaments,  and  violently  to  dissolve  all,  even  of 
his  own  calling  and  almost  chusing  ?  To  undertake  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion,  to  rob  it  even  to  the  very  skin,  and  then  to  ex* 
pose  it  naked  to  the  rage  of  all  sects  and  heresies  ?  To  set  up 
councils  of  rapine  and  courts  of  murder  ?  To  fight  against  the  king 
under  a  commission  for  him  ;  to  take  him  forccably  ont  of  the 
handst  of  those  for  whom  he  had  conquered  him;  to  draw  him  into 
his  not,  with  protcttalion*  and  vows  of  fidelity,  and  nhen  he 
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Ctnght  bim  in  it,  to  botcher  him,  with  as  little  ihame  at  conscience 
or  humanity,  in  the  open  face  of  the  whole  world  ?  To  receive  a 
commission  for  king  and  parliament,  to  murder,  as  I  said,  the 
one,  and  destroy  no  less  impudently  the  other  ?  To  fight  against 
monarchy  when  he  declared  for  it,  and  declare  against  it,  when 
be  contrived  for  it  in  his  own  person  ?  To  abase  perfidiously  and 
tupi^ant  ungratefully  his  own  general  first,  and  afterwards  most  of 
those  officers,  who  with  the  loss  of  -their  honour,  and  hazard  of 
tiieir  tonls,  had  lifted  him  up  to  the  top  of  his  unreasonable  am- 
bitions ?  To  brealL  his  faith  with  all  enemies,  and  with  all  friends 
finally ;  and  to  make  no  less  frequent  use  of  the  most  solemn  per- 
juries than  the  looser  sort  of  people  do  of  caitomary  oaths  ?  To 
usurp  three  kingdoms  without  any  shadow  of  the  least  pretensions, 
and  to  go? em  them  as  unjustly  as  he  got  them  ?  To  set  himself  up  as 
an  idol  (which  we  know,  as  St  Paul  says,  in  itself  is  nothing)  and 
ftsake  tiie  very  streets  of  London,  like  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  by 
burning  the  bowels  of  men  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  Moloch-ship  ?  To 
seek  to  enbul  this  usurpation  upon  his  posterity,  and  with  it  an 
endless  war  upon  the  nation ;  and  lastly,  by  the  severest  judgment 
of  Almighty  God,  to  die  hardened,  and  mad,  and  unrepentant, 
with  the  curses  of  the  present  age,  and  the  detestation  of  all  to 
snceeed? 

Though  r  had  much  more  to  say  (for  the  life  of  man  is  so  short, 
that  it  allows  not  time  enough  to  speak  against  a  tyrant)  yet  be- 
cause I  had  a  mind  to  hear  how  my  strange  adversary  would  be- 
haye  himself  upon  this  subject,  and  to  give  even  the  devil,  as  they 
•ay,  his  right,  and  fair  play  in  a  disputation,  I  stopped  here,  and 
expected,  not  without  the  frailty  of  a  little  fear,  that  he  should 
haye  broke  into  a  violent  passion  in  behalf  of  his  favourite ;  but  he 
on  the  contrary  very  calmly,  and  with  the  dove-like  innocency  of 
a  serpent  that  was  not  yet  warmed  enough  to  sting,  thus  replied 
unto  me : 

It  Is  not  so  much  out  of  my  affection  to  that  person  whom  we  dis- 
course  of,  whose  greatness  is  too  solid  to  be  shaken  by  the  breath 
of  any  oratory,  as  for  your  own  sake,  honest  countryman,  whom 
I  eonceive  to  err,  rather  by  mistake  than  out  of  malice,  that  I 
shall  endeavour  to  reform  your  uncharitable  and  unjust  opinion. 
And  in  the  first  place  I  must  needs  put  you  in  mind  of  a  sentence 
of  the  most  ancient  of  the  heathen  divines,  that  you  men  arc  ac- 
quainted withall, 

'Tis  wicked  with  insulting  feci  to  tread 
Upon  the  monuments  of  the  dead. 

And  the  intention  of  the  reproof  there  is  no  less  proper  for  this 
subject;  for  it  is  spoken  to  a  person  Who  was  proud  and  insolent 
against  those  dead  men,  to  whom  he  had  been  humble  and  obedient 
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whilst  they  ]i?ed.     Your  highness  maj  please^  said  I,  to  add  the 
Terse  that  follows,  as  no  less  proper  for  this  subject : 

Whom  God*s  just  doom  and  their  own  sins  ha?e  sent 
Already  to  their  punishment. 

But  I  take  this  to  be  the  rule  in  the  case,  that,  when  we  fix  aaj 
infamy  upon  deceased  persons,  it  should  not  be  done  out  of  limtred 
to  the  dead,  but  out  of  lore  and  charity  to  the  li? ing,  that  the 
curses  which  only  remain  in  men's  thoughts,  and  dare  not  oome 
forth  against  tyrants,  because  they  are  tyrants,  whilst  they  are 
so,  may  at  least  be  for  ever  settled  and  engraven  upon  their  me- 
mories^  to  deter  all  others  from  the  like  wickedness,  which  else, 
in  the  time  of  their  foolish  posterity,  the  flattery  of  their  own 
hearts,  and  other  men's  tongues,  would  not  suffer  them  to  pcr« 
ceive.  Ambition  is  so  subtle  a  temper,  and  the  corruption  of  hu- 
man nature  so  susceptible  of  the  temptation,  that  a  man  can  hardly 
resist  it,  be  he  never  so  much  forwarncd  of  the  evil  cousequenoes : 
much  less  if  he  find  not  only  the  concurrence  of  the  present,  bat 
the  approbation  too  of  following  ages,  which  have  the  liberty  to 
judge  more  freely.  The  miiichief  of  tyranny  is  too  great,  efen  in 
the  shortest  time  that  it  can  continue  ;  it  is  endless  and  insupport- 
able, if  the  example  be  to  reign  too,  and  if  a  Lambert  mast  be 
invited  to  follow  the  steps  of  a  Cromwell,  as  well  by  the  foice  of 
honour,  as  by  the  sight  of  power  and  riches.  Though  it  may  seen 
to  some  fantastically,  yet  was  it  wisely  done  of  the  Syracusians, 
to  implead  with  the  forms  of  their  ordinary  justice,  to  condemn 
and  destroy  eyen  the  statutes  of  all  their  tyrants.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  cut  them  out  of  all  history,  and  to  eztinguiiih  their  fery 
names,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  done;  but,  since  they 
have  left  behind  them  too  deep  wounds  to  bo  ever  closed  up  with- 
out a  scar,  at  least  let  us  set  such  a  mark  upon  their  memory,  that 
men  of  the  same  wicked  inclinations  may  be  no  less  aflfrighted  with 
their  lasting  ignominy,  than  enticed  by  their  momentary  glories. 
And,  that  your  highness  may  perceive  that  I  speak  not  of  thip  oat 
of  any  private  animosity  against  the  person  of  the  late  protector, 
1  assure  you  upon  my  faith,  that  I  bear  no  more  hatred  to  bis 
name,  than  I  do  to  that  of  Marius  or  Sylla,  who  never  did  me  or 
any  friend  of  mine  the  least  injury ;  and  with  that,  transported 
by  a  holy  fury,  i  fell  into  this  sudden  rapture: 

I. 

Curs'd  be  the  man  (what  do  I  wish?  As  though 

The  wretch  already  were  not  so  ; 
But  curs'd  on  let  him  be)  who  thinks  it  brave 

And  great  his  country  to  enslave. 

Who  seeks  to  overpoise  alono 

The  balance  of  a  nation  ; 

Against  the  whole  but  naked  state. 
Who  in  his  own  light  scale  makes  up  with  arms  the  weight. 
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u. 

Who  of  his'nation  loves  to  be  the  drstj 

Though  at  the  rate  of  being  worst. 
Who  would  be  rather  a  great  monster,  than 

A  well-proportion'd  man. 

The  son  of  earth  with  hundred  hands 

Upon  this  three  pil'd  mountain  stands, 

Till  thunder  strikes  him  from  the  sky  ; 
The  son  of  earth  again  in  hiit  earth's  womb  docs  lie. 

III. 

What  blood,  confusion,  ruin,  to  obtain 

A  short  and  miserable  reign  ? 
la  what  oblique  and  humble  creeping  wise 

Does  the  mischievous  serpent  rise? 

But  even  his  forked  tongue  strikes  dead,  • 

When  h'as  rcar'd  up  his  wicked  head; 

He  tnurders  with  his  mortal  frown, 
A  basilisk  he  grows,  if  once  he  get  a  crown. 

IV. 

But  no  guards  can  oppose  assaulting  ears. 

Or  undermining  tears. 
No  more  than  doors,  or  close.drawn  curtains  keep 

The  swarming  dreams  out  when  we  sleep. 

That  bloody  conscience  too  of  his 

(For,  oh,  a  rebel  red-coat  'tis) 

Boes  here  his  early  hell  begin. 
He  sees  his  slaves  without^  his  tyrant  feels  within. 

V. 

Let,  gracious  God,  let  never  more  thine  hand 

Lift  up  this  rod  against  our  land, 
A  tyrant  is  a  rod  and  serpent  too. 

And  brings  worse  plagues  thaa  Egypt  knew* 

What  rivers  stainM  with  blood  have  been  ? 

What  storm  and  hail-shot  have  we  seen  ? 

What  sores  deform 'd  the  ulcerous  state? 
What  darkness  to  be  felt  has  buried  us  of  late  ? 

VI. 

How  has  it  snatch'd  our  flocks  and  herds  away  ? 

.    And  made  even  of  our  sons  a  prey? 
What  croaking  sects  and  vermin  has  it  sent 

The  restless  nation  to  torment  ? 

What  greedy  troops,  what  armed  power, 

Of  flics  and  locusts  to  devour 

The  land  which  every  where  they  fill  ? 
Nor  Hy  they,  Lord,  away  ;    no,  they  devour  it  still. 

VIL 

Come  the  rlerpnfh  plague,  rather  than  this  should  be; 
Come  sink  us  rather  in  the  sea. 

vol..  VII.  p 
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Come  rather  pestilence,  and  reap  us  down  $ 

Come  God's  sword  rather  than  our  owd* 

Let  rather  Roman  come  again, 

Or  Saxon,  Norman,  or  the  Dane; 

In  all  the  bonds  we  ever  bore. 
We  grieT'd,  we  sighM,  we  wept ;  we  ncTcr  blaih'd  lieforc 

yiii. 

If  by  our  sins  the  divine  justice  be 

Cali'd  to  this  last  extremity, 
Let  some  denouncing  Jonas  first  be  sent^ 

To  try  if  England  can  repent. 

Mcthinks  at  least  some  prodigy, 

Some  dreadful  comet  from  on  high, 

Should  terribly  forewarn  the  earthy 
As  of  good  princes  deaths,  so  of  a  tyrant's  birth; 

Here  the  spirit  of  verse  beginning  a  little  to  fail,  I  stopped, 
his  highness  smiling  said,  I  was  glad  to  see  you  engaged  in  tfai 
closures  of  mectre,  for,  if  you  had  staid  in  the  open  plain  of 
claiming  against  the  word  tyrant,  I  must  have  had  patiena 
half  a  dozen  hours,  till  you  bad  tired  yourself  as  well  as  me. 
pray  countryman,  to  avoid  this  sciomachy,  or  imaginary  COfB 
with  words,  let  me  know  first  what  you  mean  by  the  nametyn 
for  I  remember  that,  among  your  ancient  authors,  not  onl} 
kings,  but  even  Jupiter  himself  (your  Juvans  Pater)  is  so  ten 
and  perhaps  as  it  was  used  formerly  in  a  good  sense,  so  we  i 
find  it  upon  better  consideration  to  be  still  a  good  thing  fbi 
benefit  and  peace  of  mankind  ;  at  least  it  will  appear  whether] 
interpretation  of  it  may  be  justly  applied  to  the  person  who  b 
the  subject  of  our  discourse.  I  call  him,  said  I,  a  tyrant, 
either  intrudes  himself  forcibly  into  the  government  of  his  fel 
citizens  without  any  legal  authority  over  them,  or  who,  hari 
just  title  to  the  government  of  a  people,  abuses  it  to  ikt 
struction,  or  tormenting  of  them.  So  that  all  tyrants  ai 
the  same  time  usurpers,  either  of  the  whole  or  at  least  < 
part  of  that  power  which  they  assume  to  themselves;  mai 
less  are  they  to  be  accounted  rebels,  since  no  man  caa  w 
authority  over  others,  but  by  rebelling  against  them  who  hi 
before,  or  at  least  against  those  laws  which  were  his 
periors :  And  in  all  these  senses  no  history  can  afford  i 
more  evident  example  of  tyranny,  or  more  out  of  all  possibilit 
excuse,  or  palliation,  than  that  of  the  person  whom  job 
pleased  to  defend,  whether  we  consider  his  reiterated  rcbeU 
against  all  his  superiors,  or  his  usurpation  of  the  supreme  po 
to  himself,  or  his  tyranny  in  the  exercise  of  it;  and  if  lai 
princes  have  been  esteemed  tyrants,  by  not  containing  thensc 
within  the  bounds  of  those  laws  which  have  been  left  them  as 
sphere  of  their  authority  by  their  fore-fathers,  what  shall  we 
of  that  man^  who,  having  by  right  no  power  at  all  in  this  oat 
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^ald  not  content  himself  with  that  which  had  satisfied  the  most 
imbitious  of  our  princes;  nay,  not  with  those  yastly  extended 
limits  of  sovereignty,  which  he,  disd  lining  all  that  had  been  pre« 
icribed  and  obsoryed  before,  was  pleased,  but  of  great  modesty, 
to  set  to  himself;  not  abstaining  from  rebellion  and  usurpation 
eren  against  his  own  laws  as  well  as  those  of  the  nation. 

Hold,  friend,  said  his  highness,  pulling  me  by  my  arm  (for  I 
see  yoar  zeal  is  transporting  you  again)  whether  the  protector  were 
a  tynnt  in  the  exorbitant  exercise  of  his  power,  we  shall  see  anon  ; 
it  is  requisite  to  examine,  first,  whether  he  was  so  in  the  usurpation 
of  it.  And  1  say,  that  not  only  he,  but  no  man  els(^  ever  was, 
or  can  be  so;  and  that  for  these  reasons:  First,  because  all  power 
belongs  only  to  God,  who  is  the  source  and  fountain  of  it,  ai 
kings  are  of  all  honours  in  their  dominions.  Princes  are  but  his 
viceroys  in  the  little  provinces  of  this  world,  and  to  some  he  gives 
their  places  for  a  few  years,  to  some  for  thpir  lives,  and  to  others 
(upon  ends  or  deserts  best  known  to  himself,  or  merely  for  his 
indtspatable  good  pleasure)  he  bestows,  as  it  were,  leases  upon 
ftem,  and  their  posterity,  for  such  a  date  of  time  as  is  prefixed  in 
tiiat  patent  of  their  destiny,  which  is  not  legible  to  you  men  below. 
Neither  is  it  more  unlawful  for  Oliver  to  succeed  Charles  in  the 
khigdom  of  England,  when  God  so  disposes  of  it,  than  it  had 
h§ea  for  him  to  have  succeeded  the  Lord  Strafford  in  the  liente. 
Bancy  of  Ireland,  if  he  had  been  appointed  to  it  -by  the  king  then 
reigning.  Men  are  in  both  the  cases  obliged  to  obey  him  whom 
dbey  see  actually  invested  with  the  authority  by  that  sovereign  from 
irhom  he  ought  to  derive  it,  without  disputiui^  or  examining  the 
eaases,  either  of  the  removal  of  the  one,  or  the  preferment  of  the 
other.  Secondly,  because  all  power  is  attained  either  by  the  elec- 
tion and  consent  of  the  people,  and  that  takes  away  your  objec. 
Son  of  forcible  intrusion  ;  or  else  by  a  conquest  of  them,  and  that 
^ves  sach  a  legal  anthority  as  you  mention  to  be  wanting  in  tho 
ifarpation  of  a  tyrant ;  so  that  either  this  title  is  right,  and  then 
iliere  are  no  usurpers,  or  else  it  is  a  wrong  one*,  and  then  there 
ve  none  else  but  usurpers,  if  you  examine  the  original  pre- 
Ifenoes  of  the  princes  of  the  world.  Thirdly  (which,  quitting  the 
fispute  in  general,  is  a  particular  jnstifiration  of  his  highness)  The 
Covemnaent  of  l:ilngland  was  totally  broken  and  dissolved,  and  ex. 
iagnished  by  the  confusions  of  a  civil  war,  so  that  his  highness 
could  not  be  accused  to  have  possessed  himself  violently  of  the  an- 
ient bnilding  of  the  commonwealth,  but  to  have  prudently  and 
lieaceably  built  up  a  new  one  out  of  the  ruins  and  ashes  of  the 
former;  and  he,  who,  after  a  de()lorable  shipwreck,  can,  with 
atraordinary  industry,  gather  together  the  dis^)ersed  and  broken 
l^lanks  and  piece  of  it,  and,  with  no  less  wonderful  art  and  faci* 
ity,  so  rejoin  them,  as  to  make  a  new  vessel  more  tight  and 
Inotifol  than  the  old  one,  deserves,  no  doubt,  to  have  the  com« 
■and  of  her,  even  as  his  highness  h;id,  by  the  desire  of  the  seamen 
nd  passengers  themselves.     And,  do  but  consider,  lastly,  for  I 
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omit  a  moldtnde  of  weighty  things  that  might  be  tpokea  mi  Chii 
noble  argument,  do  but  consider  serioaslj  and  impartially 
yourself,  what  admirable  parts  of  wit  and  prodeooe,  what 
tigable  diligence  and  inyincible  courage  must  of  neoenitj 
concurred  in  the  person  of  that  man,  who,  from  so  cooteapliUt 
beginnings,  as  I  obsenred  before,  and  through  so  Bianj 
difficulties,  was  able,  not  only  to  make  himself  the  greatest 
most  absolute  monarch  of  this  nation,  but  to  add  to  it  tlM  ii 
conquest  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  which  the  whole  force  of  the 
world,  joined  with  the  Roman  Tirlne,  could  neTcr  attain  to, 
to  crown  all  this  with  illustrious  and  hcroioil  undertakingty 
successes  upon  all  our  foreign  enemies  ;  do  but,  I  say  again, 
sider  this,  and  you  will  confess,  that  his  prodigious  merUs 
better  title  to  imperial  dignity,  than  the  blood  of  an  handled  rajal 
progenitors  ;  and  will  rather  lament,  that  he  liTcd  not  to  ovi 
more  nations,  than  euTy  him  the  conquest  and  dominion  of 
WhocTcr  you  are,  said  I,  my  indignation  making  me 
bolder,  your  discourse,  methinks,  becomes  as  little  the  perwMi  ef 
a  tutelar  angel,  as  CromwelPs  actions  did  that  of  a  protector.  It 
is  upon  these  principles' that  all  the  great  crimes  of  the  woiid  have 
been  committed,  and  most  |)articularly  those  wliich  I  have  Ml 
the  misfortune  to  sec  in  my  own  time,  and  in  my  own  conntrj.  if 
these  be  to  be  allowed,  we  must  break  up  human  lociety, 
into  the  woods,  and  equally  there  stand  upon  our  gnanb 
our  brethren  mankind,  and  our  rebels  the  wild  beasts.  For,  if 
there  can  be  no  usurpation  upon  the  rights  of  a  whole  nation,  thne 
can  be  none,  most  certainly,  upon  those  of  a  pritate  person; 
if  the  robbers  of  countries  be  God*s  ? icegerents,  there  ii  no 
but  the  tliicTes,  and  banditti's,  and  murderers  are  his  ni 
It  is  true  which  you  say,  that  God  is  the  source  and  f< 
all  power ;  and  it  is  no  less  true,  that  he  is  the  creator  of 
as  well  as  angels,  nor  docs  his  goodness  fail  of  its 
the  malice  of  his  own  creatures.  What  power  he  snfers  dM  deift 
to  exercise  in  this  world,  is  too  apparent  by  oar  daily 
and  by  nothing  more  than  the  late  monstrous  iniqnities 
dispute  for,  and  patronise  in  England ;  but  would  jon  ii 
thence,  that  the  power  of  the  deWl  is  a  just  and  lawfnl 
that  all  men  ought,  as  well  as  most  men  do,  obey  him  ?  Crod  is  Ikft 
fountain  of  all  powers;  but  some  flow  from  the  rightJMnd,  as  it 
were,  of  his  goodness,  and  others  from  the  left-hand  of  ids  jns» 
tice;  and  the  world,  like  an  island  between  these  two  linny  ii^ 
sometimes  refreshed  and  nourished  by  the  one,  and 
OTcr-run  and  ruined  by  the  other ;  and,  to  continue  a  little 
the  allegory,  we  are  ncTcr  oTer whelmed  with  the  latter,  tiii  cil 
by  our  malice  or  negligence  we  haTc  stopped  and  damnMd  np  Ikft  i 
former.  But  to  come  a  little  closer  to  yourargament,  or  nilMff^'i 
the  image  of  an  ar^umcut,  your  similitude :  If  CromwcU  IuhI  csai^^ 
to  command  Ireland  in  the  place  of  the  late  Lord  Stialbid»  I- ' 
should  hare  yielded  obedience*,    uut  for  the  equipage^  and  11%^ 
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ffrength,  and  the  guards  which  he  brought  with  him,  but  for  th« 
commission  which  he  should  first  have  shewed  me  from  our  common 
toTerrign  that  sent  him  ;  and,  if  he  could  have  done  that  from  God 
Almighty,  I  would  have  obeyed  him  too  in  England ;  but  that  he 
was  so  far  from  being  able  to  do,  that,  on  the  contrary,  I  read 
nothing  but  commands,  and  eren  publick  proclamations  from  God 
Almighty,  not  to  admit  him.  Your  second  argument  is,  that  h« 
had  the  same  right  for  his  authority,  that  is  the  foundation  of  all 
others,  ercn  the  right  of  conquest.  Are  we  then  so  unhappy  as 
to  be  conquered  by  the  person,  whom  we  hired  at  a  daily  rate^ 
like  a  labourer,  to  conquer  others  for  us  ?  Did  we  furnish  him 
with  arms,  only  to  draw  and  try  upon  our  enemies,  as  we,  it 
teems,  falsly  thought  them,  and  keep  them  for  erer  sheathed  in 
the  bowels  of  his  friends  ?  Did  we  fight  for  liberty  against  our 
prince,  that  we  might  become  slaves  to  our  servant?  This  is  such 
an  impudent  pretence,  as  neither  he,  nor  any  of  his  flatterers  for 
him,  had  ever  the  face  to  mention.  Though  it  can  hardly  be 
•pokai  or  thought  of  without  passion,  yet  I  shall,  if  you  please, 
argne  it  more  calmly  than  the  case  deserves.  The  right,  certainly, 
of  conquest  can  only  be  exercised  upon  those,  against  whom  the 
war  is  declared,  and  the  victory  obtained.  So  that  no  whole  na* 
tion  can  be  said  to  be  conquered  but  by  foreign  force.  In  all  civil 
wars,  men  are  so  far  from  stating  the  quarrel  against  their  country, 
that  they  do  it  only  against  a  person,  or  party,  which  they  really  be* 
Here,  or  at  least  pretend  to  be  pernicious  to  it ;  neither  can  there  be 
any  jast  cause  for  the  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  body,  but  when 
it  is  done  for  the  preservation  and  safety  of  the  whole.  It  is  our  coun. 
try  that  raises  men  in  the  quarrel,  our  country  that  arms,  our  coun. 
try  that  pays  them,  our  country  that  authorises  the  undertaking,  and 
by  that  distinguishes  it  from  rapine  and  murder.  Lastly,  it  is  our  coun. 
try  that  directs  and  commands  the  army,  and  is,  indeed,  their  gene- 
ral. So  that  to  say  in  civil  wars,  that  the  prevailing  party  conquers 
their  country,  is  to  say,  the  country  conquers  itself.  And,  if  the 
general  only  of  that  party  be  the  conqueror,  the  army,  by  which 
he  is  made  so,  is  no  less  conquered  than  the  army  which  is  beaten, 
and  have  as  little  reason  to  triumph  in  that  victory,  by  which  they 
lose  both  their  honour  and  liberty.  So  that,  if  Cromwell  con. 
quered  any  party,  it  was  only  that  against  which  he  was  sent,  and 
what  that  was,  must  appear  by  his  commission.  It  was,  says 
that,  against  a  company  of  evil  counsellors,  and  disaffected  per* 
tons,  who  kept  the  king  from  a  good  intelligence  and  conjunction 
with  his  people.  It  was  not  then  against  the  people.  It  is  so  far 
from  being  so,  that,  even  of  that  party  which  was  beaten,  the 
conquest  did  not  belong  to  Cromwell,  but  to  the  parliament  which 
employed  him  in  their  service,  or  rather  indeed  to  the  king  and 
parliament,  for  whose  service,  if  there  had  been  any  faith  in  men's 
TOWS  and  protestations,  the  wars  were  undertaken.  Merciful 
God  I  did  the  right  of  this  miserable  conquest  remain  then  in  hia 
oajesty,  and  didst  thou  suffer  him  to  ha  destroyed  with  more  bar«i 
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baritj  than  if  be  had  born  onqueredeTen  bj  savages  and  canaibsll? 
Was  it  tor  k.n  und  parliament  that  wc  f  u^ht,  and  has  it  fared 
-with  them  just  a«>  with  the  ar  uy  which  we  fought  against,  the  one 
part  being  blani,  and  the  other  fled?  I'  appeirs  thercf>jre  piaiolji 
that  Cr  mwell  was  not  a  conqueror,  but  a  thief  and  robber  of  the 
right'  of  the  ki  '^  and  parlia>re'»t,  and  an  usurper  upon  those  of 
the  peoiiie.  1  do  not  here  deny  conquest  to  be  sometimes,  thongh 
it  bo  ?i  ry  ran  ly,  a  true  title,  but  i  deny  this  to  be  a  trae  con- 
quest. Sure  I  am,  that  the  race  of  our  princes  came  not  in  hj 
such  a  one  One  nation  may  conquer  another  sometimes  justly; 
and,  if  it  be  unjustl>.  yet  s  ill  it  is  a  true  conquest,  and  they  are 
to  answer  for  the  injustice  only  to  God  Almighty,  haTing  nothing 
else  in  authority  above  them,  and  not  as  particular  rebels  to  their 
country,  whi' h  is,  and  ou^ht  always  to  be  their  superior  and  their 
lord.  If  perhaps  we  find  usurpation  instead  of  conquest  in  the 
original  titles  of  some  royal  families  abroad,  as  no  doubt  there 
have  been  many  usurpers  before  ours,  though  none  in  so  impo* 
dent  and  execrable  a  manner,  all  I  can  say  for  them  is,  that  thdr 
title  WMS  Tery  weak,  till  by  length  of  timt-,  and  the  death  of  all 
juster  pretenders,  it  became  to  be  the  true,  because  it  wai  the  only 
one.  Vour  third  defence  of  his  highness,  as  }  our  highness  pleases 
to  call  him,  enters  in  most  seasonably  after  his  pretence  of  con. 
quest,  for  then  a  man  may  say  any  thing.  The  government  was 
broken;  \ihobrokuit?  it  was  dissoUi^l ;  who  dissolved  it?  It 
"was  extinguished  ;  who  was  it  but  Cromwell,  who  not  only  put 
oxv  the  lit;ht  Uut  c.ist  awa^  eren  the  very  snufl'  of  it  ?  As  if  a  man 
should  murder  a  whole  Tamil, .  and  then  possess  himself  of  the  honsTy 
because  it  is  better  that  he  than  that  only  rats  should  live  there. 
Jesus  (lod  !  (said  I,  and  at  that  word  1  perceived  my  prctcmled 
anti:el  to  give  a  start  and  trembled,  but  I  took  no  notice  of  it,  and 
M'ent  on)  this  were  a  uicKed  |  retension,  even  though  the  whole  fami* 
]y  w ere  destroyed  ;  but  the  hiirs,  bh*ssed  be  God,  an' yet  sunriving, 
and  likely  to  outlive  all  heirs  of  their  dispossessors,  besides  their 
infamy.  Rode  Caper  viiem^  dfc.  There  will  be  yet  wine  enough 
lef'  for  the  sacrifice  of  those  wild  beasts  that  have  made  so  much 
spoil  in  the  vineyard  But,  did  Cromwell  think,  like  Nero,  to 
set  the  citv  >n  tire,  only  that  he  might  have  the  honour  of  being 
founder  of  a  new  and  a  more  lH*autiful  one  ?  lie  could  not  have  such 
a  shad  'W  of  virtue  in  his  wickedness;  he  meant  only  to  rob  more 
SiTurely  and  more  richly  in  the  midst  of  the  combustion;  he  little 
thought  then  that  he  should  e«er  have  been  able  to  make  himsdf 
master  of  the  palace  as  well  as  plunder  the  goods  of  the  commoo* 
wealth,  lie  was  glad  to  sec  the  publick  vessel,  the  sovereign  of 
the  seas,  in  as  des|  erate  a  condition  as  his  own  little  canoe;  and 
thouuht  only,  with  so:»e  seatten^d  planks  of  that  great  shipwreck, 
to  makr-  a  better  tisher.boat  for  himself.  Hut,  when  he  saw  that 
by  tlie  drowning  of  the  master,  whom  he  himself  treacherously 
knocked  cm  the  hi  id  as  he  was  swimming  for  his  life,  by  the  flight 
and  dispersion  of  others,  and  cowardly  patience  of  the  remaining 
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cam  pony,  that  all  was  abandoned  to  his  pleasure,  with  the  aid, 
hoik  and  new  mis-shapen  and  disagreeing  pieces  of  his  own,  he, 
made  up  with  much  ado  that  piratical  Tessel  which  we  have  seen 
him  command ;  and,  which  how  tight  indeed  it  was,  may  best  be 
judged  by  its  perpetual  leaking.  First  then  (much  more  wicked 
than  those  foolish  daughters  in  the  fable,  who  cut  their  old  father 
into  pieces,  in  hope  b^  charms  and  witchcraft  to  make  him  young 
and  lusty  again)  this  man  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  building, 
before  he  could  imagine  in  what  manner,  with  what  materials,  by 
what  workmen,  or  what  architect  it  was  to  be  rebuilt.  Secondly^ 
if  he  had  dreamed  himself  to  be  able  to  revive  that  body  which  he 
had  killed,  yet  it  had  been  but  the  insupportable  insolence  of  an 
ii^orant  mountebank;  and  thirdly  (which  concerns  us  nearest) 
that  very  new  thing,  which  he  made  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old, 
is  no  more  like  the  original,  either  for  beauty,  use,  or  duration, 
than  an  artificial  plant  raised  by  the  fire  of  achy  mist  is  comparable 
to  the  true  and  natural  one  which  he  first  burnt,  that  out  of  the 
ashes  of  It  he  might  produce  an  imperfect  similitude  of  his  own 
making.  Your  last  argument  is  such,  when  reduced  to  syllogism, 
that  the  major  proposition  of  it  would  make  strange  work  in  the 
world,  if  it  were  received  for  truth  ;  to  wit,  that  he,  who  has  thQ 
best  parts  in  a  nation,  has  the  right  of  being  king  over  it.  We  had 
enough  to  do  here  of  old  with  the  contention  between  two  branches 
of  the  same  family,  what  would  become  of  us  when  every  man  in 
England  should  lay  his  claim  to  the  government?  And  truly,  if 
Cromwell  should  have  commenced  his  plea,  when  he  seems  to  have 
begun  his  ambition,  there  were  few  persons  besides  that  might  not 
at  the  same  time  have  put  in  theirs  too.  But  his  deserts,  I  sup^ 
pose,  you  will  date  from  the  same  term  that  I  do  his  great  deme- 
rits, that  b,  from  the  beginning  of  our  late  calamities ;  (fur,  as 
for  his  private  faults  before,  1  can  only  wish,  and  that  with  as 
much  charity  to  him  as  to  the  publick,  that  he  had  continued  in 
them  till  bis  death,  rather  than  changed  them  for  those  of  his  lat- 
ter days)  and  therefore  we  must  begin  the  consideration  of  his 
greatness  from  the  unlucky  aera  of  our  own  misfortunes,  which 
pats  me  in  mind  of  what  was  said  less  truly  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
Nostra  Miscrin  Magnus  es\  But,  because  the  general  ground  of 
yoar  argumentation  consists  in  this,  that  all  men,  who  are  the 
effecters  of  extraordinary  mutations  in  the  world,  must  needs  have 
extraordinary  forces  of  nature  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  turn 
abont^  as  they  please,  so  great  a  wheel ;  1  shall  speak  first  a  few 
words  upon  this  universal  proposition,  which  seems  so  reasonable, 
and  is  so  popular,  before  i  descend  to  the  particular  examination 
of  the  eminencies  of  that  person  which  is  in  question. 

I  have  often  observed,  with  all  submission  and  resignation  of 
spirit  to  the  inscrutable  mysteries  of  eternal  providence,  that, 
when  the  fulness  and  maturity  of  time  is  come  that  produces  the 
great  confusions  and  changes  in  the  world,  it  usually  pleases  God 
to  make  it  appear  by  the  manner  of  thcm^  that  they  aro  not  the 
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effects  of  human  force  or  policy,  but  of  the  dmnc  jastice  and-jy/f' 
destination ;  and,  though  we  see  a  man,  like  that  which  we  etlf 
Jack  of  the  Clock-house,  striking,  as  it  were,  the  hoor  pf  that 
fulness  of  time,  yet  our  reason  must  needs  be  convinced,  that  liii 
hand  is  moved  by  some  secret,  and,  to  us  who  stand  without,  in- 
Tisible  direction.  And  the  stream  of  the  current  is  then  so  fiolett, 
that  the  strongest  men  in  the  world  cannot  draw  np  against  it,  and 
none  are  so  weak,  but  they  may  sail  down  with  it.  These  are  the 
spring,  tides  of  publick  atfairs  which  we  see  of  tea  happeii|  bit 
seek  in  Tain  to  discover  any  certain  causes, 


-Omnia  FlamioU 


'  Ritu  feruntur,  naoc  medio  alveo 
'  Cum  pace  delabentis  Etruscum 
*  III  mare,  nunc  lapides  adesos, 
'  Stirpe!>qiie  rapta5,  6t  pccub  &:  dutnot 

*  Volveutis  unu,  non  sine  roontium 
'  Ciatnore,  vicinaeque  silvae; 

*  Cum  fera  diluvies  quictos 

•  Irriiat  amnes, 

HoR.  Carm.  iii.  99, 

and  one  man  then,  by  maliciously  opening  all  the  sluices  thatiM 
can  come  at,  can  never  be  the  sole  author  of  all  this,  though  he 
may  be  as  guilty  as  if  really  he  were,  by  intending  and  imagining 
to  be  so  ;  but  it  is  Cod  thait  breaks  up  the  flood.gates  of  so  gene* 
ral  a  doluge,  and  all  the  art  then  and  industry  of  mankind  u  not 
sufficient  to  raise  up  dikes  and  ramparts  against  it.     Insochs 
time  it  was  as  this,  that  not  all  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Ro- 
man senate,  nor  the  wit  and  eloquence  of  Cicero,  nor  the  oonrage 
and  Tirtue  of  Brutus,  was  able  to  defend  their  country  or  then- 
selres  against  the  unexperienced  rashness  of  a  beardless  boy,  and 
the  loose  rage  of  a  voluptuous  inadman.     The  ralour  and  pradent 
counsels  on  the  one  side  are  made  fruitless,  and  the  errors  aad 
cowardice  on  the  other  harmless,  by  unexpected  accidents.     The 
one  general  saves  his  life,  and  gains  the  i^hole  world,  by  a  very 
dream ;  and  the  other  loses  both  at  once  by  a  little  mistake  of  the 
fhortness  of  his  sight.     And  though  this  be  not  always  so,  for  we 
see  that,  in  the  translation  of  the  great  monarchies  from  one  to 
another,  it  pleased  God  to  make  choice  of  the  most  eminent  aen 
in  nature,  as  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Scipio,  and  his  contemporaries, 
for  his  chief  instruments  and  actors  in  so  admirable  a  work  (the 
end  of  this  being  not  only  to  destroy  or  punish  one  nation,  vhicli 
may  be  done  by  the  worst  of  mankind,  btit  to  exalt  and  bleu  ano« 
ther,  which  is  only  to  be  effected  by  great  and  virtuous  persons )^ 
yet,  when  God  only  intends  the  temporary  chastisement  of  a  peo* 
pie,  he  does  not  raise  up  his  servant  Cyrus  (as  he  himself  is  pleased 
to  call  him)  or  an  Alexander  (who  had  as  many  Ylrtues  to  do 
good,  as  vices  to  do  harm)  but  he  makes  the  Massanello*8,  and 
the  John*s  of  Leyden,  the  instruments  of  his  Tengeanoe,   that  the 
power  of  the  Almighty  might  be  more  evident  by  the.  weakncas  af 
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^  meant  which  ho  chooses  to  demonstrate  it  He  did  not  assem- 
Ue  the  serpeots  and  the  monsters  of  Africa  to  correct  the  pride  of 
the  Egyptians,  bat  called  for  his  armies  of  locusts  out  of  JSthiopia, 
and  formed  new  ones  of  vermin  out  of  the  very  dust ;  and,  be- 
cause  you  see  a  whole  country  destroyed  by  these,  will  yon  argue 
from  thence  that  they  must  needs  hare  had  both  the  craft  of  foxes, 
and  the  courage  of  lions  ?  It  is  easy  to  apply  this  general  observa- 
tion  to  the  particular  case  of  our  troubles  in  England,  and  that 
they  seem  only  to  be  meant  for  a  temporary  chastisement  of  our 
sins,  and  not  for  a  total  abolishment  of  the  old,  and  introduction 
of  a  new  government,  appears  probable  to  me  from  these  consi« 
derations,  as  far  as  we  may  be  bold  to  make  a  judgment  of  the 
will  of  God  in  future  events:  First,  because  he  has  suifered  no- 
thing to  settle  or  take  root  in  the  place  of  that  which  hath  been 
so  unwisely  and  unjustly  removed  ;  that  none  of  these  untempcred 
Biortars  can  hold  out  against  the  next  blast  of  wind,  nor  any  stono 
stick  to  a  stone,  till  that  which  these  foolish  builders  have  refused 
be  made  again  the  head  of  the  corner.  For,  when  the  indisposed 
and  long  tormented  commonwealth  has  weaned  and  spent  itself 
almost  to  nothing,  with  the  chargeable,  various,  and  dangerous 
experiments  of  several  mountebanks,  it  is  to  be  supposed  it  will 
have  the  wit  at  last  to  send  for  a  true  physician;  especially  when  it 
fees  (which  is  the  second  consideration)  most  evidently  (as  it  now 
begins  to  do,  and  will  do  every  day  more  and  more,  and  might 
have  done  perfectly  long  since)  that  no  usurpation,  under  what 
name  or  pretext  soever,  can  be  kept  up  without  open  force,  nor 
force  without  the  continuance  of  those  oppPessions  upon  the  peo« 
pie,  which  will  at  last  tire  out  their  patience,  though  it  be  great, 
even  to  stupidity.  They  cannot  be  so  dull,  when  poverty  and 
hunger  begin  to  whet  their  understanding,  as  not  to  find  out  this 
no  extraordinary  mystery,  that  it  is  madness  in  a  nation  to  pay 
three  millions  a  year  for  the  maintaining  of  their  servitude  under 
tyrants,  when  they  might  live  free  for  nothing  under  their  princes. 
This,  I  say,  will  not  always  lie  hid  even  to  the  slowest  capacities; 
and  the  next  truth  they  will  discover  afterwards,  is,  that  a  whole 
people  can  never  have  the  will,  without  having  at  the  same  time 
the  power  to  redeem  themselves.  Thirdly,  it  does  not  look,  me- 
thinks,  as  if  God  had  forsaken  the  family  of  that  man,  from  whom 
he  has  raised  up  five  children,  of  as  eminent  virtue,  and  all  other 
commendable  qualities,  as  ever  lived,  perhaps,  for  so  many  toge- 
ther, and  so  young,  in  any  other  family  in  the  whole  world. 
Especially  if  we  add  hereto  this  consideration,  that  by  protecting 
and  preserving  some  of  them  already  through  as  great  daggers  as 
ever  were  passed  with  safety,  either  by  prince  or  private  person, 
he  has  given  them  already,  as  we  may  reasonably  hope  it  to  be 
meant,  a  promise  and  earnest  of  his  future  favours.  And,  lastly, 
(to  return  closely  to  the  discourse  from  which  I  have  a  little  di- 
gressed) because  I  see  nothing  of  those  excellent  parts  of  nature, 
nod  mixtare.  of  merit  with  their  vices  in  the  l*itc  disturbers  of  our 
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peace  and  happiness,  that  uses  to  be  found  in  the  persons  of  tbosi» 
-who  are  born  for  the  erection  of  new  empires.  And,  f  confess,  I 
find  nothing  of  that  kind,  no  not  any  shadow  (taking  away  tho 
false  light  of  some  prosperity)  in  the  man  whom  you  extol  for  the 
first  example  of  it.  And  certainly,  all  virtues  being  rightly  di- 
Tided  into  moral  and  intellectual,  I  know  not  how  we  can  better 
judge  of  the  former  than  by  men's  actions,  or  of  the  latter  tbaii  by 
their  writings  or  speeches.  As  for  these  latter  (which  arc  least 
in  merit,  or  rather  which  are  only  the  instruments  of  mischief^ 
where  the  other  are  wanting)  I  think  you  can  hardly  pick  out  the 
name  of  a  man  who  ever  was  called  great,  besides  him  we  are  now 
speaking  of,  who  never  left  the  memory  behind  him  of  one  wise 
or  witty  apophthegm,  even  amongst  his  domestick  servants  or 
greatest  flatterers.  That  little  in  print,  which  remains  upon  a  sad 
record  for  him,  is  such,  as  a  satire  against  him  would  not  bave 
made  him  say,  for  fear  of  transgressing  too  much  the  rules  of  pro. 
bability.  I  know  not  what  you  can  produce  for  the  justification 
of  his  parts  in  this  kind,  but  his  having  been  ^le  to  deceiTe  so 
many  particular  persons,  and  so  many  whole  parties ;  which,  if 
you  please  to  take  notice  of  for  the  advantage  of  his  intellectuals, 
1  desire  you  to  allow  me  the  liberty  to  do  so  too,  when  I  am  to 
speak  of  his  morals.  The  truth  of  the  thing  is  this,  that  If  craft 
be  wisdom,  and  dissimulation  wit,  assisted  both  and  improTed  with 
hypocrisies  and  perjuries,  I  must  not  deny  him  to  have  been  sin* 
gular  in  both  ;  but  so  gross  was  the  manner  in  which  he  made  use 
of  them,  that,  as  wise  men  ought  not  to  have  believed  him  at  firsts 
so  no  man  was  fool  cnbugh  to  believe  him  at  last;  neither  did  any 
roan  seem  to  do  it,  but  those  who  thought  he  gained  as  much  by 
that  dissembling,  as  he  did  by  his.  His  very  actings  of  godliness 
grew  at  last  as  ridiculous,  as  if  a  player,  by  putting  on  a  gown, 
should  think  he  represented  excellently  a  woman,  tho'  his  beard, 
at  the  same  time,  were  seen  by  all  the  spectators.  If  yon  ask  me^ 
why  they  did  not  hiss  and  explode  him  off  of  the  stage  ?  I  can  only 
answer,  that  they  durst  not  do  so,  because  the  actors  and  the 
door-keepers  were  too  strong  for  the  company.  I  must  confess, 
that  by  these  arts,  how  grosly  soever  managed,  as  by  hypocritical 
praying,  and  silly  preaching,  by  unmanly  tears  and  whinings,  by 
falshoods  and  perjuries,  even  diabolical,  he  had,  at  first,  tho  good 
fortune,  as  men  call  it,  that  is,  the  ill  fortune,  to  attain  his  ends  ; 
but  it  was,  because  his  ends  were  so  unreasonable,  that  no  hnaaa 
reason  could  foresee  them  ;  which  made  them  who  had  to  do  with 
him  belicTe,  that  he  was  rather  a  well  meaning  and  ddndcd 
bigot,  than  a  crafty  and  malicious  impostor ;  that  these  arts  were 
helped  by  an  indefatigable  industry,  as  you  term  it,  I  am  so  Car 
from  doubting,  that  I  intended  to  object  that  diligence  as  the  wmat 
of  his  crimes.  It  makes  me  almost  mad,  when  1  hear  a  man  cooi* 
mended  for  his  diligence  in  wickedness.  If  I  were  his  son,  I  shonld 
wish  to  God  he  had  been  a  more  lazy  person,  and  that  we  might 
hate  found  him  sleeping  at  the  hours  when  other  men  are  orduuu 
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rily  waking,  rather  than  waking  for  those  ends  of  his  when  other 
men  were  ordinarily  asleep.  How  diligent  the  wicked  are  th^ 
Scripture  often  tells  us :  ^  Their  feet  run  to  evil,  and  they  make 
haste  to  shed  innocent  blood,^  Isa.  lix.  7.  '  He  travels  with  ini. 
qnity)'  Psal.  vii.  14.  ^  He  deviselh  mischief  upon  his  bed,'  Psal. 
xxxir.  4.  ^  They  search  out  iniquity,  they  accomplish  a  diligeat 
search,'  Psal.  Ixi?.  6.  and  in  a  multitude  ot  other  places.  And 
would  it  not  seem  ridiciilons  to  praise  a  wolf  for  his  watchfulness, 
•nd  for  his  indefatigable  industry,  in  ranging  all  night  about  th^ 
country,  whilst  the  sheep,  and  perhaps  the  shepherd,  and  perhaps 
the  Tery  dogs  too,  are  all  asleep  ? 

The  Cliartreux  wants  the  warning  of  a  bell 
To  Call  him  to  the  duties  of  his  ct^il ; 
There  needs  no  noise  at  all  t'awaken  sin, 
Th*  adulterer  and  the  thief  his  laruni  has  withio. 

And,    if  the  diligence  of   wicked  persons   be   so  much  io  be 

blamed,  as  that  it  is  only  an  emphasis  and  exagg  ration  of  their 

wickedness,  1  sec  not  how  their  courage  can  avoid  the  same  cen« 

sure.     If  the  undertaking  bold,  and  vast,  and  unreasonable  de« 

signs  can  deserve  that  honourable  name,  1  am  sure  Faux,  and  his 

fellow  gun-powder  fiends,   will  have  cause  io  pretend,  though  not 

an  equal,  yet  at  least  the  next  place  of  honour  ;  neither  can  1  doubt, 

but,  if  they  too  had  succeeded,  thoy  would  have  found  theirapplaud* 

crs  and  admirers,   it  was  bold  unquestionably  for  a  man,indetianco 

of  all  human  and  divine  laws,  and  uith  so  little  probability  of  a 

long  impunity,  so  piibiicWly  and  so  outrageously  to  murder  his 

master :    It  was  bold,  with  so  much  insolence  and  affront,  to  expel 

and  disperse  all  the  chief  partners  of  his  guilt,   and  creators  of 

bis  power:   It  was  bold  to  violate  so  openly  and  so  scornfully  al| 

acts  and  constitutions  ot  a  iiati  >n,  and  afterwards  even  of  his  own 

making;  it  was  bold  to  assume  the  authority  of  calling,  and  bolder 

yet  of  breaking  so  many  parliaments;  it  was  bold  to  trample  upon 

the  patience  of  his  own,  and  provoke  that  of  all  neighbouring 

countries ;  it  was  bold,  1  say,  above  all  boldnesses,  to  usurp  thi^ 

tyranny  to  himself,  and  impudent  above  all  impudences,  to  endea« 

Tour  to  transmit  it  to  bis  posterity.     But  all  this  boldness  is  so  far 

from  being  a  sign  of  manly  courage  (which  dares  not  transgress 

the  rules  of  any  other  virtue)  (hat  it  is  only  a  demonstration  of 

brutish  madness,  or  diabolical  possession.     In  both  which  last  cases. 

there  use  frequent  examples  to  appear  of  such  extraordinary  force, 

as   may  justly  seem    more  wonderful  and  astonishing  than  the 

actions  of  Cromwell  ;  neither  is  it  stranger  to  believe  that  a  whole. 

nation  should  not  be  able  to  govern  him  and  a  mad  army,  than. 

that  five  or  six  men  should  not  be  strong  enough  to  bind  a  distracts. 

ed  girl.     There  is  no  man  ever  succeeds  in  one  wickedness,  but  it 

gires  him  the  boldness  to  attempt  a  greater.     It  was  boldly  done. 

of  Nero  to  kill  his  mother^  and  all  the  chief  nobility  of  the  empire; 

it  was  boldly  done  to  set  tht;  metropolis  of  the  whole  world  on  fire,i 
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and  undauntedly  play  upon  Ms  harp,  whilst  he  saw  it  barning.     I 
could  reckon  up  fiye-hundred  boldnesses  of  that  great  person^  for 
why  should  not  he  too  be  called  so  ?   who  wanted,  when  be  was 
to  die,  that  courage  which  could  hardly  hare  failed  any  woman 
in  the  like  necessity,     it  would  look,  1  must  confess,  like  envy 
or  too  much  partiality,  if  [  should  say  that  personal  kind  of  con* 
rage  had  been  deficient  in  the  man  we  speak  of;  1  am  confideot  it 
was  not ;  and  yet  J  may  venture,  I  think,  to  affirm,  that  no  man 
ever  bore  the  honour  of  so  many  victories,  at  the  rate  of  fewer 
wounds  or  dangers  of  his  own  body ;    and,  though  his  valoor 
might  perhaps  have  given  him  a  just  pretension  to  one  of  the  first 
charges  in  an  army,  it  could  not  certainly  be  a  sufficient  ground 
for  a  title  to  the  cbmmand  of  three  nations.     What  then  shall  we 
say,  that  he  did  all  this  by  witchcraft?  He  did  so  indeed  in  a  great 
measure,  by  a  sin  that  is  called  like  it  in  the  Scriptures.     Bnt 
truly  and  unpassionately  reflecting  upon  the  advantages  of  his  per- 
Ion,  which  might  be  thought  to  have  pro'Jiiced  those  of  his  fortune| 
I  can  espy  no  other  but  extraordinary  diligence  and  infinite  dissU 
mulation ;  and  believe  he  was  exalted  above  his  nation,  partly  by 
his  own  faults,  but  chiefly  for  ours.     We  have  brought  him  that 
briefly,  not  through  all  his  labyrinths,  to  the  supreme  usurped 
authority ;  and  because,  you  say,  it  was  great  pity  he  did  not  live 
to  command  more  kingdoms,  be  pleased  to  let  me  represent  to  yon 
in  a  few  words,  how  well  I  conceive  he  governed  these.     And  we 
will  divide  the  consideration  into  that  of  his  foreign  and  domes* 
tick  actions.     The  first  of  his  foreign  was  a  peace  with  our  bre- 
thren of  Holland,  who  were  the  first  of  our  neighbours  that  God 
chastised  for  having  had  so  great  a  hand  in  the  encouraging  and 
abetting  our  troubles  at  home.     Who  would  not  imagine,  at  first 
glympse,  that  this  had  been  the  most  virtuous  and  hmdaWe  deed 
that  his  whole  life  could  make  any  parade  of?   But  no  man  can 
look  upon  all  the  circumstances  without  perceiving,  that  it  was 
the  sale  and  sacrificing  of  the  greatest  advantages  that  this  country 
could  ever  hope,  and  wa:)  ready  to  reap,  from  a  foreign  war^  to 
the  private  interests  of  his  covetousness  and  ambition,  and  tlw 
security  of  his  new  and  unsettled  usurpation.     No  sooner  is  that 
danger  past,  but  this  Ueatus  Pacificus  is  kindling  a  fire  in  the  nor« 
them  world,  and  carrying  a  war  two-thousand  miles  off  westward. 
Two  millions  a  year,  besides  all  the  vales  of  his  protectorship,  u 
as  little  capable  to  suffice  now  either  his  avarice  or  prodigality, 
as  the  two-hundred  pounds  were  that  he  was  bom  to.     He  must 
have  his  prey  of  the  whole  Indies,  both  by  sea  and  land,  this  great 
alligator.     'Vo  satisfy  our  Anti-Solomon,  who   has  made  silver 
almost  as  rare  as  gold,  and  gold  as  precious  stones  in  his  New 
Jerusalem,  we  must  go,  ten.thousand  of  his  chives,  to'fetch  bim 
riches  from  his  fantastical  Ophir.      And,    because  bis  flatterers 
brag  of  him  as  the  most  fortunate  prince,  the  Kaustus  as  well  aa 
Sylla  of  our  nation,  whom  (lod  never  forsook  in  any  of  his  nn. 
drrtakings,  1  desire  them  to  consider,  how^   since  the  EngRsIt 
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luufie  was  tier  beard  of,  it  neTer  received  so  great  and  so  infamous 
a  blow,  as  under  the  imprudent  conduct  of  this  unlucky  Faustus. 
And  herein  let  me  admire  the  justice  of  God  in  this  circumstance^ 
that  thej  who  had  enslaTed  their  country,  though  a  great  army^ 
which,  I  wish,  may  be  observed  by  ours  with  trembling,  should 
be  so  shamefully  defeated  by  the  hands  of,  forty  slaves.  It  was 
▼ery  ridiculous  to  see,  how  prettily  they  endeavoured  to  hide  this 
ignominy  under  the  great  name  of  the  conquest  of  Jamaica,  as  if 
a  defeated  army  should  have  the  impudence  to  brag  afterwards  of 
the  victory,  because,  though  they  had  fled  out  of  the  field  of  bat- 
tie,  yet  they  quartered  that  night  in  a  village  of  the  enemies.  The 
war  with  Spain  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  folly,  and  how 
much  we  have  gotten  by  it,  let  the  Custom-house  and  Exchange 
inform  you  ;  and  if  he  please  to  boast  of  the  taking  a  part  of  the 
silver  fleet  (which  indeed  no  body  else  but  he,  who  was  the  solo 
gainer,  has  cause  to  do)  at  least  let  him  give  leave  to  the  rest  of 
the  nation,  which  is  the  only  loser,  to  complain  of  the  loss  of 
twelve-hundred  ships.  But  because  it  may  here  perhaps  be  an* 
swered,  that  his  successes  nearer  home  have  extinguished  the  dis- 
grace of  so  remote  miscarriages,  and  that  Dunkirk  ought  more  to 
be  remembered  for  his  glory,  than  St.  Domingo  for  his  disadvan. 
tage;  I  must  confess,  as  to  the  honour  of  the  English  courage, 
that  they  were  not  wanting  upon  that  occasion,  excepting  only  the 
Caalt  of  serving  at  least  indirectly  against  their  master,  to  the  up- 
holding of  the  renown  of  their  warlike  ancestors,  fiut  for  his 
particular  share  of  it,  who  sat  still  at  home,  and  exposed  them  so. 
frankly  abroad,  I  can  only  say,  that,  for  less  money  than  he  in 
the  short  time  of  his  reign  exacted  from  his  fellow  subjects, 
some  of  our  former  princes  (with  the  daily  hazard  of  their  own 
persons)  have  added  to  the  dominion  of  England  not  only  one 
town,  but  even  a  greater  kingdom  than  itself.  And,  this  being 
all  considerable  as  concerning  his  enterprises  abroad,  let  us  exa. 
mine  in  the  next  place,  how  much  we  owe  him  for  justice  and  good 
government  at  home.  And  first  he  found  the  commonwealth,  as 
they  then  called,  it  in  a  ready  stock  of  about  eight-hundred  thou- 
sand  pounds;  be  left  the  commonwealth,  as  he  had  the  impudent 
raillery  still  to  call  it,  some  two-roiilions  and  an  half  in  debt,  lie 
found  our  trade  very  much  decayed  indeed,  in  comparison  of  the 
golden  times  of  our  late  princes ;  he  left  it  as  much  again  more  de- 
cayed than  he  found  it;  and  yet  not  only  no  prince  in  England, 
but  no  tyrant  in  the  world  ever  sought  out  more  base  or  infamous 
means  to  raise  money.  I  shall  only  instance  in  one  that  he  put  ia 
practice,  and  another  that  he  attempted,  but  was  frighted  from 
the  execution,  even  he,  by  the  infamy  of  it.  That  which  he  put 
in  practice  was  decimation ;  which  was  the  most  impudent  breach 
of  all  publick  faith  that  the  whole  nation  had  given,  and  all  private 
capitulations  which  himself  had  made,  as  the  nation^s  general  and 
servant,  that  can  be  found  out,  I  belicVe,  in  all  history  from  any 
of  the,  most  barbarous  gcucraU  of  the  must  barbarous  people. 
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Which  because  it  has  been  most  excenentlj  and  most  largely  laid 
open  by  a  whole  book  written  upon  that  subject,  1  shall  only  de* 
sire  jou  here  to  remember  the  thing  in  general,  and  to  be  pleated 
to  look  upon  that  author,  when  you  would  recollect  all  the  parti* 
^alars  and  circumstances  of  the  iniquity.     The  other  design  of 
raising  a  present  sum  of  money,  which  he  Tiolently  pursued,  bat 
durst  Hot  put  in  execution,  was  by  the  calling  in  and  establishmefit 
of  the  Jews  at  London;  from  which  he  was  rebutted  bv  the  unU 
Tersal  outcry  of  the  divines,  and  even  of  the  citizens  too,  who  took 
it  ill  that  a  considerable  number  at  least  amongst  themselves  were 
not  thought  Jews  enough  by  their  own  Herod.     And  for  this  de- 
sign, they  8ay,  he  invented  (Oh  antichrist!  crotn^ov  and  o  «onif#«!) 
to  sell  St.  Paul's  to  them  for  a  synagogue,  if  their  purses  and  de* 
TOtions  could  have  reached  to  the  purchase.     And  this  indeed  if  he 
had  done  only  to  reward  that  nation  which  had  given  the  fint 
noble  example  of  crucifying  their  king,  it  might  have  bad  aoina 
appearance  of  gratitude,  but  he  did  it  only  for  lore  of  their  mam* 
mon ;  and  would  have  sold  afterwards  for  as  much  more  St.  Peter*« 
(even  at  hi&  own  Westminster)  to  the  Turks  for  a  mosquetto. 
Such  was  his  extraordinary  piety  to  God,  that  he  desired  he  might 
be  worshipped  in  all  manners,  excepting  only  that  heathenish  way 
of  the  Common-Prayer  Book.     But  what  do  I  speak  of  his  wick^ 
^  inventions  for  getting  of  money  ?  When  every  penny,  that  for 
almost  five  years  he  took  every  day  from  every  man  living  in  E!ng. 
land,  Scotland,  and   Ireland,  was  as  much  robbery  as  if  it  had 
been  taken  by  a  thief  upon  the  highways.     Was  it  not  so?    Or, 
can  any  man  think  that  Cromwell,  with  the  assistance  of  his  forces 
and  moss  troopers,  had  more  right  to  the  command  of  all  men's 
purses,  than  he  might  have  had  to  any  one's  whom  he  had  met  and 
been  too  strong  for  upon  a  road?  And  yet  when  this  came,  in  thcf 
case  of  Mr.  Coney,  to  be  disputed  by  a  legal  trial,  he,  which  was 
the  highest  act  of  tyranny  that  ever  was  seen  in  England,  not  only 
discouraged  and  threatened,  but  violently  imprisoned  the  council 
of  the  plaintiff;  that  is,  he  shut  up  the  law  itself  close  prisoner, 
that  no  man  might  have  relief  from,  or  access  to  it.     And  it  ought 
to  be  remembered,  that  this  was  done  by  those  men,  who  a  few 
years  before  had  so  bitterly  decried,  and  openly  opposed  the  king's 
regular  and  formal  way  of  proceeding  in  the  trial  of  a  little  ship 
money.     But,  though  we  lost  the  benefit  of  our  old  courts  of  jas. 
tice,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  set  up  new  ones ;  and  such  they 
were,  that,  as  no  virtuous  prince  before  would,  so  no  ill  one  durst 
erect.     What,  have  we  lived  so  many  hundred  years  under  such 
a  form  of  justice  as  has  been  ^blc  regularly  to  punish  all  men  that 
offended  against  it?  and  is  it  so  deficient  just  now,  that  we  must 
Keek  out  new  ways  how  to  proceed  against  offenders  ?  The  reason, 
which  can  only  be  given  in  nature  for  a  necessity  of  this,  is,  be* 
cause  those  things  are  now  made  crimes,  which  were  never  esteemed 
so  in  former  ages ;  and  there  must  needs  be  a  new  court  set  up  to 
punish  that,  which  all  the  old  ones  were  bound  to  protect  and 
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reward.  But  I  am  so  far  from  declaiming,  as  70U  call  it,  against 
these  wickednesses  (which  if  I  should  undertake  to  do,  I  should 
ne?er  get  to  the  peroration)  that  you  see  I  only  give  a  hint  of  some 
few,  and  pass  oyer  the  rest  as  things  that  are  too  many  to  be  num- 
bered, and  must  only  be  weighed  in  gross.  Let  any  man  shew  me^ 
for,  though  I  pretend  not  to  much  reading,  I  will  defy  him  in  all 
history;  let  any  man  shew  me,  I  say,  an  example  of  any  natioa 
in  the  world,  though  much  greater  than  ours,  where  there  have  in 
the  space  of  four  years  been  made  so  many  prisoners  only  out  of 
the  endless  jealousies  of  one  tyrant's  guilty  imagination.  I  grant 
you  that  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  the  accursed  triumvirate  after  them^ 
put  more  people  to  death ;  but  the  reason  I  think  partly  was,  be. 
cause,  in  those  times  that  had  a  mixture  of  some  honour  with  their 
madness,  they  thought  it  a  more  ciyil  revenge  against  a  Roman  to 
take  away  his  life,  than  to  take  away  his  liberty.  But  truly,  in 
the  point  of  murder  too,  we  have  little  reason  to  think  that  our 
late  tyranny  has  been  deHcient  to  the  examples  that  have  ever  been 
aet  it  in  other  countries.  Our  judges  and  our  courts  of  justice 
have  not  been  idle ;  and  to  omit  the  whole  reign  of  our  late  king^ 
till  the  beginning  of  the  war,  in  which  no  drop  of  blood  was  evet 
drawn  but  from  two  or  three  ears,  I  think  the  longest  time  of  our 
worst  princes  scarce  saw  many  more  executions  than  the  short  on« 
of  our  blessed  reformer.  And  we  saw,  and  smelt  in  our  open 
streets,  as  I  marked  to  you  at  first,  the  broiling  of  human  bowels 
as  a  burnt-offering  of  a  sweet  savour  to  our  idol ;  but  all  murder, 
ing,  and  all  torturing,  though  after  the  subtlest  invention  of  his 
predecessors  of  Sicily,  is  more  human  and  more  supportable,  than 
his  selling  of  Christians,  Englishmen,  Gentlemen;  his  selling  of 
them,  oh  monstrous  !  oh  incredible  !  to  be  slaves  in  America.  If 
his  whole  life  could  be  reproached  with  no  other  action,  yet  this 
alone  would  weigh  down  all  the  multiplicity  of  crimes  in  any  of 
our  tyrants ;  and  I  dare  only  touch,  without  stopping  or  insisting 
upon  so  insolent  and  so  execrable  a  cruelty,  for  fear  of  falling  into  so 
Tiolent,  though  a  just  passion,  as  would  make  me  exceed  that  temper 
and  moderation  which  I  resolve  to  observe  in  thisdiscourse  with  you; 
These  are  great  calamities ;  but  even  these  are  not  the  most  insup* 
portable  that  we  have  endured ;  for  so  it  is,  that  the  scorn  and 
mockery,  and  insnltings  of  an  enemy,  are  more  painful  than  the 
deepest  wounds  of  his  serious  fury.  This  man  was  wanton  and 
merry,  unwittily  and  ungracefully  merry,  with  our  sufferings  ;  he 
loved  to  say  and  do  senseless  and  fantastical  things,  only  to  she\<: 
his  power  of  doing  or  saying  any  thing.  It  would  ill  befit  minCi 
or  any  civil  mouth,  to  repeat  those  words  which  he  spoke  con^ 
cerning  the  most  sacred  of  our  English  laws,  the  petition  of  right, 
and  Magna  Charta.  To-day  you  should  see  him  ranting  so  wildly, 
that  no  body  durst  come  near  him ;  the  morrow  flinging  of  cushions, 
and  playing  at  snow-balls,  with  his  servants.  This  month  he 
assembles  a  parliament,  and  professes  himself  with  humble  tears  to 
be  only  their  servant  and  their  minister  ;  the  next  month  he  sweats 
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by  the  Imng  God^  that  he  will  turn  them  out  of  docfrs^  and  lie  doe* 
so,  in  his  princely  way  of  threatening,  bidding  them  tarn  the  buckles 
of  their  girdles  behind  them.  The  representative  of  a  whole,  nay  of 
three  whole  nations,  was  in  his  esteem  so  contemptible  a  meeting,  that 
he  thought  the  affronting  and  expelling  of  them  to  be  a  thing  of  so  lit. 
tie  consequence,  as  not  to  deseryethat  he  should  advise  with  any  mor^ 
tal  man  about  it.  What  shall  we  call  this  ?  Boldness,  or  brntlshness ; 
rashness,  or  phrensy ;  there  is  no  name  can  come  up  to  it,  and 
therefore  we  must  leare  it  without  one.  Now  a  parliament  must 
be  chosen  in  the  new  manner,  next  time  in  the  old  form,  but  all 
cashiered  still  after  the  newest  mode.  Now  he  will  goTem  by 
major-generals,  now  by  one  house,  now  by  another  house,  now 
by  no  house ;  now  the  freak  takes  him,  and  he  makes  seventy 
peers  of  the  land  at  one  clap  (extempore,  and  stans  pcde  in  nno) 
and,  to  manifest  the  absolute  power  of  the  potter,  he  chose  not 
only  the  worst  clay  he  could  find,  but  picks  up  even  the  dirt  and 
mire,  to  form  out  of  it  his  vessels  of  honour.  It  was  said  aoci- 
ently  of  fortune,  that*  when  she  had  a  mind  to  be  merry  and  to 
divert  herself,  she  was  wont  to  raise  up  such  kind  of  people  to 
the  highest  dignities.  This  son  of  fortune,  Cromwell,  who  was 
himself  one  of  the  primest  of  her  jests,  found  out  the  true  haut. 
^oust  of  this  pleasure,  and  rejoiced  in  the  extravagance  of  his  wa^t 
as  the  fullest  demonstration  of  his  uncontroulable  sovereignty. 
Good  God!  what  have  we  seen?  And  what  have  we  suffered? 
What  do  all  these  actions  signify,  what  do  they  say  aloud  to  the 
whole  nation,  but  this,  even  as  plainly  as  if  it  were  proclaimed  by 
heralds  through  the  streets  of  London,  You  are  slaves  and  fools, 
and  so  I  will  use  you  ?  These  are  briefly  a  part  of  those  merits 
which  you  lament  to  have  wanted  the  reward  of  more  kingdoms, 
and  suppose  that,  if  he  had  lived  longer,  he  might  have  had  them; 
which  I  am  so  far  from  concurring  tOy  that  I  believe  his  season- 
able dying  to  have  been  a  greater  good  fortune  to  him  than  all  th« 
victories  and  prosperities  of  his  life.  For  he  seemed  evidently, 
methinks,  to  be  near  the  end  of  his  deceitful  glories ;  his  own  army 
grew  at  least  as  weary  of  him  as  the  rest  of  the  people;  and  I 
never  passed  of  late  before  his  palace.  His,  do  I  call  it  ?  (I  ask 
God  and  the  king  pardon)  but  I  never  passed  of  late  before  White- 
hall without  reading  upon  the  gate  of  it,  Mene,  Mene,  Tckel, 
Upharsin.  But  it  pleased  God  to  take  him  from  the  ordinary 
courts  of  men,  and  juries  of  his  peers,  to  his  own  high  court  of 
justice,  which  being  more  merciful  than  ours  below,  there  is  a  lit- 
tle room  yet  left  for  the  hope  of  his  friends,  if  he  have  any ; 
though  the  outward  unrepentance  of  his  death  afl'ord  but  small 
materials  for  the  work  of  charity,  especially  if  he  designed  even 
then  <o  entail  his  own  injustice  upon  his  children,  and  by  it  inex. 
tricable  confusions  and  civil  wars  upon  the  nation.  But  here's  at 
last  an  end  of  him;  and  uhere*s  now  the  fruit  of  all  that  blood 
and  calamity  which  his  ambition  has  cost  the  world?  Where  is  if? 
Why,  his  son  (you*li  say)  has  tha  whole  crop;    1  doubt  he  will 
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find  it  quickly  blasted.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  gentle, 
man,  or  any  living  of  his  famUy ;  on  the  contrary  I  wish  him 
better  fortune  than  to  have  a  long  and  unqniet  possession  of  his 
master's  inheritance.  Whatsoever  1  have  spoken  against  his  fa. 
ther,  is  that  which  I  should  have  thought^  though  decency  perhaps 
mi^ht  have  bindered  me  from  sa^^ing  it^  even  against  mine  own,  if 
I  had  been  so  unhappy,  as  that  mine  by  the  same  ways  should 
have  left  me  three  kingdoms. 

Here  I  stopped,  and  my  pretended  protector,  who,  I  expected, 
should  have  been  very  angry,  fell  aiaughing;  it  seems  at  thesimpli. 
city  of  my  discourse,  for  thus  he  replied :    You  seem  to  pretend 
extremely  to  the  old  obsolete  rules  of  virtue  and  conscience,  which 
makes  mc  doubt  very  much  whether  from  this  vast  prospect  of 
three  kingdoms  you  can  shew  me  any  acres  of  your  own.     But 
these  are  so  far  from  making  you  a  prince,  that  I  am  afraid  your 
friends  will  never  have  the  contentment  to  see  you  so  much  as  a 
justice  of  peace  in  your  own  country.     For  this  I  perceive,  which 
you  call  virtue,  is  nothing  else  but  either  the  frowardness  of  a 
Cynick,  or  the  laziness  of  an  Epicurean.     1  am  glad  you  allow 
meat  least  artful   disiiimulation,  and  unwearied  diligence  in  my 
hero;  and  I  assure  you  that  he,  whose  life  is  constantly  drawn  by 
those  two,  shall  never  be  misled  out  of  the  way  of  greatness.     But 
I  see  you  are  a  pedant,  and  platunical  statesman,  a  theoretical 
common wealth's-man,  an  utopial  dreamer.      Was  ever  riches  got- 
ten by  your  golden  mediocrities,  or  the  supreme  place  attained  to 
by  virtues  that  must  not  stir  out  of  the  middle?    Do  you  study 
Aristotle's  politicks,  and  write,    if  you  please,    comments  upon 
them,  and  let  another  but  practise Machiavel,  and  let  us  see,  then, 
which  of  you  two  will  come  to  the  greatest  preferments,    if  thedcsire 
of  rule  and  superiority  be  a  virtue,  as  sure  I  am  it  is  more  im- 
printed in  human  nature  than  any  of  your  lethargical  morals  ;  and 
what  is  the  virtue  of  any  creature  but  the  exercise  of  those  powers 
and  inclinations  which  God  has  infused  into  it?  If  that,  I  say,  be 
virtue,  we  ought  not  to  esteem  any  thing  vice,  which  is  the  most 
proper,  if  not  the  only  means  of  attaining  of  it. 

It  is  a  truth  so, certain,  and  so  clear, 

TUat  to  the  first-born  man  it  did  appear ; 

Did  not  the  mighty  heir,  the  noble  Cain, 

By  ihe  fresh  laws  of  nature  taught,  disdain 

That  (though  a  brother)  any  one  should  be 

A  greater  favourite  to  God  than  he? 

He  struck  him  down  ;  and,  so  (said  he)  so  fell 

The  sheep  which  thou  did'st  sacrifice  so  well. 

Since  all  the  fullest  sheaves  which  I  could  bring, 

Since  all  were  blasted  in  the  offering, 

lA?8t  God  should  my  next  victim  too  despise, 

The  accep(a])lo  priest  Til  sacrifice. 

Hence  coward  fears  ;  for  the  first  blood  so  spilt, 

As  a  reward,  he  the  first  city  buJt. 

TOI..  Yil.  Q 
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'Twas  a  beginning  generous  and  high, 

Fit  for  a  grand-child  of  the  deity. 

So  well  ad?aBc'd,  'twas  pity  there  he  aiaicl; 

One  step  of  glory  more  he  should  hare  Huade^ 

And  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  greatness  gone ; 

Had  Adam  too  been  kill'd,  be  BMgtit  hanpe  reigri'd 

One  brother's  death  what  do  I  meas  to  mme? 

A  small  oblation  to  reyenge  and  fune. 

The  roighty-souPd  Abimelech,  to  shew 

What,  for  high  place,  a  higher  spirk  can  do^ 

An  hecatomb  almost  of  brethren  slew  ; 

And  sevottty  times  in  nearest  blood  he  dy'd,. 

To  make  it  hold,  his  royal  purple  pride. 

Why  do  I  name  the  lordly  creatnre,  maa? 

The  weak,  the  mild,  the  coward,  woman,  casy 

When  to  a  crown  she  cuts  her  sacred  way. 

All,  that  oppose,  with  maulULe  courage  sJtay  : 

So  Athaliah,  wl>en  she  saw  her  son. 

And,  with  his  life,  her  dearer  greaiocss  gone^ 

With  a  majestick  fury  slaughtered  all. 

Whom  high  birth  might  to  high  preleoces  eaU; 

Since  he  was  dead,  who  all  her  power  sustain'd^ 

ResolT'd  to  reign  alone  ;  resolv'd,  and  reign'cL 

In  vain  her  sex,  in  Tain  the  laws  withstood^ 

In  Tain  the  sacred  plea  of  Dayid's  blood  ; 

A  noble  and  a  bold  contention !  slie, 

One  woman,  undertook  with  destiny  ; 

She  to  pluck  down,  destiny  to  uphold 

(  Oblig'd  by  holy  oracles  of  oM) 

The  great  Jessaran  race  on  Judah's  thfone, 

Till  'twas  at  last  an  equal  wager  grown  ; 

Scarce  fate,  with  much  ado,  the  better  got  by  otto. 

Tell  me  not  she  henelf  at  last  was  slain  ; 

Did  she  not  first  seren  years,  a  life- time,  reign  2 

Seven  royal  years,  t'  a  pnblick  spirit,  will  seem 

^lorc  than  the  private  life  of  a  Mcthusalem. 

'Tls  godlike  to  be  great ;  and  as,  the;*'  say, 

A  thousand  years,  to  God,  are  but  a  day; 

So,  to  a  man,  when  once  a  crown  h^  wears, 

The  coronatlon-day's  more  than  a  thousand  yearsw 

He  would  have  gone  on,  I  perceived,  in  his  blaspbemiea,  bvt  ihat^ 
by  God's  grace,  I  became  so  bold  as  thus  to  interrupt  lum :  1 
understand  now  perfectly,  which  I  guessed  at  long  before,  what 
kind  of  angel  and  protector  you  are ;  and,  though  yoor  stile  in 
Terse  be  very  much  mended,  since  you  were  wont  to  ddirer  oracles, 
yet  your  doctrine  is  much  worse,  than  ever  yon  had  formerly 
(that  1  heard  of)  the  face  to  publish;  whether  your  long  practice 
with  mankind  hai  increased  and  ImproTed  your  maiicC)  or  ivhether 
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jrou  think  us  in  this  age  to  be  grown  so  impudently  wicked,  that 
there  needs  no  more  art  or  disguises  to  draw  us  to  your  party.  My 
dominion,  said  he  hastily,  and  with  a  dreadful  furious  look,  is  so 
great  in  this  world,  and  I  am  so  powerful  a  monarch  of  it,  that  I 
need  not  be  ashamed  that  you  should  know  me;  and,  that  you  may 
See  I  know  you  too,  I  know  you  to  be  an  obstinate  and  inreterate 
malignant)  and  for  that  reason  I  shall  take  you  along  with  me  to 
the  next  garisonof  ours;  from  whence  you  shall  go  to  the  Tower, 
and  from  thence  to  the  court  of  justice,  and  from  thence  you  know 
whither.  I  was  almost  in  the  very  pounces  of  the  great  bird  of 
prey, 

"^  hert,  lo !  e'er  the  last  words  were  fully  spoke, 
From  a  fair  cloud,  which  rather  opeM,  than  broke, 
A  flash  of  light,  rather  than  lightning,  came ; 
So  swift,  and  yet  so  gentle  was  the  flame. 
Upon  it  rode,  and,  in  his  fall  career, 
Seem'd,  to  my  eyes,  no  sooner  there  than  here, 
Thecomeliest  youth  of  all  th'  angelick  race; 
Loyely  his  shape,  inefiabic  his  face ; 
The  frowns,  with  which  he  struck  the  trembling  fiend, 
All  smiles  of  human  beauty  did  transcend. 
His  beams  of  locks  fell,  part  disherelPd  down. 
Part  upwards  curl'd,  and  form'd  a  nat'ral  crown, 
Such  as  the  British  monarchs  us'd  to  wear; 
If  gold  might  be  compared  with  angels  hair; 
llis  coat  and  flowing  mantle  were  so  bright, 
They  seem'd  both  made  of  woven  silver  light ; 
A-cross  his  breast  an  azure  ruban  went, 
At  which  a  medal  hung,  that  did  present, 
In  wond'rous,  living  figures,  to  the  sight 
The  mystick  champion's,  and  old  dragon*s  fight ; 
And,  from  his  mantle's  side,  there  shone  afar 
A  fix'd  and,  I  believe,  a  real  star. 
In  his  fair  hand  (what  need  was  there  of  more?) 
No  arms,  but  th'  English  bloody  cross  ho  bore; 
Which  when  he  tow'rds  th'  affrighted  tyrant  bent, 
And  some  few  words  pronounc'd  (but  what  they  meant. 
Or  were,  could  not,  alas!  by  me  be  known; 
Only,  I  well  perceiv'd,  Jesus  was  one) 
He  trembled,  and  he  roar'd,  and  fled  away. 
Mad  to  quit  thus  his  more  than  hop'd-for  prey. 
Such  rage  inflames  the  wolfs  wild  heart  and  eyes 
Robb'd,  as  he  thinks,  unjustly  of  his  prize) 
Whom  unawares  the  shepherd  spies,  and  draws 
The  bleating  Iamb  from  out  his  ravenous  jaws  ; 
The  shepherd  fain  himself  would  he  assail. 
But  fear  above  his  hunger  does  prevail ; 
He  knows  his  foe  too  strong,  and  must  be  gone ; 
He  grins  as  hs  looks  back,  and  howli^  as  he  goes  on. 

q2 
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A    RELATION 

OF   THE 

True  Funerals  of  the  great  Lard  Marquis  of  Montrose^ 
HIS  majesty's  lord  high  commissioner,  and  captain-gene- 

BAL    OF    HIS    FORCES    IN    SCOTLAND; 

With  that  of  the  renowned  Knight,  Sir  William  Hay  of  Dclgitj. 
Printed  in  the  Yeur  1661.       Quarto,  containing  twenty  four  Pagn. 

GOD  Almighty's  justice,  and  revenge  of  murder,  is  so  frequently 
recorded  by  many  famous  Historians,  that  nothing  shall  be 
said  here  on  that  theme  in  general,  lest  I  should  grate  on  some, 
who,  though  subtle,  hare  been  surprised  in  their  subtlety,  whilt 
they  devested  themselves  of  christian  maxims,  to  raise  themseWes, 
through  human  policy,  by  the  ruin  of  the  most  eminent ;  and  yet 
that  their  promised  stability  hath  been  over-turned,  and  their  cot* 
out  ways  damped  and  overclouded  with  abysses  and  darkness.  The 
briqnals  and  returns  of  providence  of  this  nature,  discovered  in  our 
late  unnatural  civil  war,  are  testimonies  sufficient  to  convince  and 
confound  the  most  peremptory  atheist  of  the  eternal  and  immortal 
deity,  that  will  suffer  no  wickedness,  under  what  specious  pretences 
soever  of  reformation  or  good  causes  to  pass  unpunished.  I  shall 
not  mention  those  ambilioHS  spirits,  who  grounded  their  proper 
advancement  by  overthrowing  religion  and  law;  how,  I  say,  some 
of  those  vagabonds  are  exposed  to  shame  and  deserved  obloquy. 
But  the  divine  providence  teacheth  us  to  make  this  differcna*, 
that,  ^vhen  virtue  and  loyalty  have  groaned  and  suffered  nnder  ty. 
ranny  and  oppression,  in  the  end  they  have  been  crowned  with  fame 
and  admiration,  as  our  dread  sovereign  and  noble  parliament  would 
have  it  witnessed  in  the  celebration  of  the  great  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trose^s  funerals,  in  the  highest  and  most  magnificent  grandeur,  to 
counterbalance  the  height  of  malicious  invention  exercised  on  hlr^ 
to  the  full.  The  particulars  of  the  honourable  ceremonies  will, 
in  true  and  exquisite  heraldry,  display  the  several  dignities  he  had, 
cither  as  a  peer  of  the  land,  or  charged  with  his  majesty's  scnrice; 
so,  in  a  proportionable  manner,  we  shall  shew  the  honoar  done  to 
the  memory  of  that  renowned  colonel,  Sir  William  Hay  of  Dclgitv, 
who,  suHering  martyrdom  with  him  in  the  same  cause,  ambitioncd 
his  f^uneral  under  the  same  infamous  gibbet;  prophetically,  cer- 
tainly, that  he  might  participate  with  him  the  same  honour  at  his 
first  bodily  resurrection.  This  his  request  was  easily  assented  to 
by  these  monstrous  leeches,  whose  greatest  glory  was  to  be  drank 
and  riot  in  the  blood  of  the  most  faithful  subjects;  nay,  even  some 
of  those,  whose  profession  should  have  preached  mercy,  belched 
out,  that  the  good  work  went  bonnily  on,  when  the  scaffold,  or 
rather  shambles,  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  space  of  six 
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▼eclvs,  was  daily  smoaking  with  the  blood  of  the  most  valiant  and 
loyal  subjects.  But  we  proceed  to  the  funeral  pomp,  hoping  that 
these  glorious  martyrs  are  praising  and  glorifying  God,  while  we 
are  amusing  ourselves  in  this  scantling  transitory  following  des- 
cription :  From  the  abbey.church  of  Holy-rood  House,  to  that  of 
St.  Giles  in  the  High  town,  the  funeral  pomp  was  as  followeth: 

Two  conductors  in  mourning,  with  black  staves. 

Twenty-five  poor  in  gowns  and  hoods ;  the  first  of  which  went 
alone  next  to  the  conductors,  carrying  agumpheon;  the  other 
twenty-four  following  two  and  two,  carrying  the  arms  of  th« 
house  on  loni;  staves. 

An  open  Trumpet,  cloathed  in  a  rich  livery  of  the  marquis's  co- 
lours, carrying  his  arms  on  his  banner. 

Sir  Harry  Grahame,  in  coropleat  armour  on  horseback,  carrying 
on  the  point  of  a  lance  the  colours  of  the  house;  this  noble  gen- 
tleman accompanied  his  Excellency  in  all  his  good  and  bad  for- 
tunes, both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Servants  of  friends  in  mourning,  two  and  two. 

The  great  Pincel,  with  his  arms,  carried  by  John  Grahame  of 
Douchrie,  a  renowned  highland  hector,  and  one  who  stuck  peremp- 
torily to  the  present  Marquis  of  Montrose,  in  the  last  expedition 
under  his  Grace  the  Lord  Commissioner;  he  is  best  known  by  th« 
title  of  Tetrarch  of  Aberfoyl. 

The  great  standard  in  colours,  with  his  arms,  carried  by  Thomas 
Grahame  of  Potento,  a  hopeful  cadet,  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Chrrisse. 

An  horse  of  war,  with  a  great  saddle  and  pistols,  led  by  two 
lacquies  in  livery. 

The  Defunct's  servants,  two  and  two,  in  mourning. 

An  horse  in  state,  with  a  rich  foot-mantlcj^  two  lacquies  in  rich 
lirery,  and  his  parliament  badges. 

Four  close  Trumpets  in  mourning,  carrying  the  Defunct's  arms 
on  their  banners. 

The  great  gumpheon  of  black  tafFcty,  carried  on  the  point  of  a 
lance,  by  William  Grahame  the  younger,  of  Duntrura,  another 
sprightful  cadet  of  the  house  of  Clarrisse. 

The  great  Pincel  of  mourning,  carried  by  George  Grahame  the 
younger,  of  Cairnie,  who,  from  his  first  entry  to  manhood,  accom. 
panied  his  chief  in  the  wars. 

The  Defunct's  friends,  two  and  two,  in  mourning. 

The  great  mourning  banner,  carried  by  George  Grahame,  of 
Inchbraky,  the  younger,  whose  youth-head  only  excused  him  from 
running  the  risques  of  his  father. 

The  spurs,  carried  on  the  point  of  a  lance,  by  Walter  Graham© 
the  elder,  of  Duntrum,  a  most  honest  royalist,  and  highly  commen- 
ded for  his  hospitality. 

The  gauntlets,  carried  by  George  Grahame,  of  Drums,  on  the 
point  of  a  lance ;  a  worthy  person,  well  becoming  his  name. 

The  head-piece,  by  Mungo  Grahame,  of  Gorthy,  on  the  pqiijt 
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of  a  lance ;  \irhose  father  had  some  time  tho  honour  to  eany  bis 
Majesty's  standard  under  his  excellency  :  His  great  sufferings  and 
forfeiture  are  enough  to  speak  his  actions  and  hon^ty. 

The  corslet,  by  George  Grahame  of  Monzy,  on  the  point  of  « 
lance;  a  brave  young  gentleman,  whose  father  fell  in  his  Majesty's 
service  under  the  Defunct. 

A  banner  all  in  mourning,  by  John  Grahame  of  Balgown,  who 
likewise  hazarded  both  life  and  fortune  with  his  chief. 

The  Lord  Provost,  bailiffs,  and  burgesses  of  Edinbargli,  two 
and  two,  all  in  deep  mourning. 

The  burgesses,  members  of  parliament,  in  mourning,  two  and 
two. 

The  barons,  members  of  parliament,  two  and  two,  in  monming. 

The  nobles  in  mourning,  two  and  two. 

Next  followed  tho  eight  branches  first  of  the  mother^s  sid^* 

lialyburton.  Lord  Dirleton,  carried  by  William  Ualyburton  of 
Bittergask. 

Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  by  Sir  Robert  Douglas  of  Blacker^ 
stoun,  a  most  worthy  person,  and  great  sufferer  for  his  constani 
adherence  to  his  Majesty's  interest. 

Stuart,  Lord  Methuen,  by  Stuart,  sheriff  of  Bnte:  It  U  to  no 
purpose  to  commend  their  loyalty,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it, 
when  the  relation  of  their  predecessors  to  his  Majesty's  progenia 
tors  is  considered. 

Ruthven  of  Gowrie,  by  William  Ruthven,  Baron  of  Gaimes, 
a  gentleman  of  clear  repute  and  honesty,  suitable  to  his  noble  and 
faliant  cousin  the  Earl  of  Forth  and  Brandford. 

Next,  on  the  father's  side. 

Keith  Earl  of  Marshal,  by  Colonel  George  Keith,  brother  to 
the  said  earl,  a  noble  gentleman,  whose  behaviour  in  hb  Majesty's 
service  discovered  him  a  worthy  inheritor  of  his  illustrious  proge* 
nitors. 

Fleming,  Earl  of  Wigtoun,  by  Sir  Robert  Fleming,  son  to  tbe 
said  earl,  a  gallant  soul,  carved  out  for  his  king  and  country's  ser* 
vice,  as  are  all  his  family ;  witness  his  noble  uncle  Sir  William 
Fleming. 

Drummond  Earl  of  Perth,  by  Sir  James  Drummond  of  Macklaj^ 
one  whose  fidelity  to  his  king  and  country  was  never  brought  in 
question. 

Grahame,  Marquis  of  Montrose,  by  James  Grahame,  Baroo  of 
Orchel,  whose  life  and  fortune  never  caused  him  to  scruple  to  ad* 
Tance  the  royal  interest. 

The  arms  of  the  Defunct  in  mourning  by  James  Grahame  of 
Bucklevy,  son  to  the  Baron  of  Fentry,  a  gentleman  which  nothing 
could  ever  startle  from  his  Majesty's  service;  and  that  he  was  a 
favourite  of  the  deceased,  aud  accompanied  his  son  in  theUte 
highland  war,  is  sufficient  to  speak  his  praises. 

An  horse  in  close  mourning,  led  by  two  lacquies  in  roonmiog. 

Four  close  Trum[>cts  in  mourning,  w^th  the  DefiincVi  arms  oi% 
fheif  banqcrs. 
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SiKpiirsaiTants  in  mourning,  with  their  coats  displayed,  two  and 
♦wo. 

Six  heralds  with  their  coat^  as  followeth : 

The  first  carrying  an  antick  shield  with  the  Defunct's  amw 
«w  it. 

The  second  carrying  his  crest. 
The  third  his  sword. 
The  fourth  the  target. 
The€fth  the  scroll  and  motto. 
The  sixth  his  helmet. 

Two  secretaries,  Mr.  William  Ord  and  Mr.  Thomas  Saintscrf. 
Then  Dr.  Middleton  and  his  chaplain. 

His  parliament  robes  carrknl  by  James  Grahame  of  Killern,  a 
gentleman  whose  merit,  as  well  as  his  birth,  procured  this  nobl0 
employment. 

The  Generals  batton,  by  Robert  Grahame  elder  of  Cairnie,  a 
braTC  and  bold  gentleman,  who,  from  the  beginning  of  his  ehiefc 
enterprises,  never  abandoned  him,  and  one  whose  fortune  endured 
all  the  mischiefs  of  fire  and  devastation. 

TheOrtler  of  thcGarter  by  FatrickGrahame, Baron  of  Inchbraiky, 
elder,  a  person  most  eminent  for  his  services  upon  all  occasions, 
and  die  only  companion  of  the  Defunct  when  he  went  first  to 
Athole,  and  published  his  Majesty's  commission. 

The  Marquis's  crown  carried  by  Sir  Robert  Grahame  of  Mor* 
phy  younger,  a  noble  person,  no  less  renowned  for  his  affection  to 
royalty  than  for  his  kindness  and  hospitality  amongst  his  neighbour 
gentry. 

The  Purse  carried  by  David  Grahame,  Baron  of  Fentry ;  This 
noble  gentleman's  predecessor  was  the  son  of  the  Lord  Grahame, 
then  head  of  the  house  of  Montrose,  who,  upon  a  second  marriage 
of  king  James  the  First's  sister,  begot  the  first  Baron  of  Fentry, 
which  in  a  male  line  hath  continued  to  this  baron ;  and,  as  their 
births  were  high,  so  their  qualifications  have,  in  every  respect,  been 
groat;  for,  in  all  ages,  since  their  rise,  nothing  unbeccming  loyal 
subjects  or  persons  of  honour  could  be  laid  to  tlieir  charge,  and 
he  who  possesseth  it  now  can  claim  as  large  a  share  as  any  of  hk 
ancestors. 

Next  before  the  corpse  went  Sir  Alexander  Durham,  lion  king 
of  arms,  with  his  Majesty's  coat  displayed,  carrying  in  his  hand  the 
Defunct's  coat  of  honour. 
The  corpse  was  carried  by  fourteen  eaHs,  viz. 
The  Karls  of  Mar,  Morton,  Eglington,  Caithncs,  Winton,  Lin. 
lithgo'.v,  Hume,  I'ullibardiue,  Roxburgh,  Soaforth,  Kallender, 
Aunandale,  Dundee,  and  Aljo\no. 

The  pale  above  the  corpse  was  likewise  sustained  by  twelve  no. 
hlemen,  viz.  The  Viscount  of  Stormont,  Arburthnot,  KiAgstOBC, 
the  Lords  Stranaver,  Kilmaurs,  Montgomery,  Coldinghame,  Fle- 
ming, Gask,  Drumlanerick,  Sinclair  and  Macdonaid. 

Gentlemen  appointed  for  relieving  of  those  who  carried  the  cof- 
fin under  the  pale. 
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Earls  sons,  sir  John  Keith,  knight  marshal,  Robert  Gordon, 
Alexander  LiTingston,  Sir  David  OgiWie,  the  Barons  of  Pitcor, 
Powric,  Fotheringhamc,  Cromlis,  Abercaimy,  Ludwharnc,  Den- 
hplm,  Mackintosh,  Balmedie,  Giorat,  Cahoun,  Braco,  Craigie, 
Morphy,  Bandoch  elder  and  younger,  and  the  ingenious  Baron  of 
Minorgan,  and  John  Grahainc  of  Crceky,  who.  likewise  accompa- 
nied the  lord  Marquis  in  his  trayols  in  France  and  Italy. 

Next  to  the  corpse  went  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  and  his  bro- 
ther, as  chief  mourners,  in  hoods  and  long  robes,  carried  up  by 
two  pages,  with  a  gentleman  bare-headed  on  every  side. 

Next  to  him  followed  nine  of  the  nearest  in  blood,  three  and 
three,  in  hoods  and  lon^  robes,  carried  up  by  pages,  Tiz. 

The  Marquis  of  Douglas,  the  Karls  of  Marshal,  VVigtouu,  South, 
ask.  Lords  of  Drummond,  Matherti,  Naper,  Rollo,  and  Baron  of 
Luz,nc.;hew  to  thi'  Defunct. 

Next  to  the  det»p  mourners  went  my  lord  commissioner,  his  grace, 
in  an  open  coach  and  six  horses,  all  in  deep  mourning;  six  gen- 
tlemen of  quality  on  every  side  of  the  coach,  in  deep  mourning, 
bare- headed. 

The  corpse  of  Sir  William  Hay  of  Delgity  followed  io  this 
order. 

Captain  George  Hay,  son  to  Sir  John  Hay,  late  clerk- register, 
carried  the  standard  of  honour. 

William  Fergason  of  Badyfarrow,  the  Gumpheon. 

Mr.  John  Hay,  the  Pinsi^l  of  honour. 

Alexander  Hay,  the  spurs  and  sword  of  honour* 

]Mr.  Honry  Hay,  the  cro^let. 

Mr,  Andrew  ilay,  th^'gauntk^ts. 

Next  followe<l  his  four  branches. 

Hay,  house  of  Arrol,  carried  by  Alexander  Hay. 

Lesly,  house  of  Balquhine,  by  George  Le«ly  of  Chapleton. 

Forbes,  of  the  house  of  Forbes,  b)  Forbes  of  Lesly. 

Hay  of  Delgity,  by  Robert  Hay  of  Park. 

Two  close  Trumpets  in  mourning. 

Then  the  corpse  garnished  with  escutcheons  and  epitaphs,  at. 
tended  by  the  Karl  of  Arrol,  lord  hij;h  constable  of  Scotland,  the 
Fiarls  of  Bnchan,  Tweedale,  Duuifrees,  Kinghorn,  the  Viscount  of 
Frendraught,  the  Lords  Ray,  Frasor,  Foster,  Mr.  Robert  Hay  of 
Dronlaw ,  George  Hay  of  Kinninmouth,  with  a  multitude  of  the 
name  of  Hay,  and  other  relations. 

As  the  good  town  of  Edinburgh  was  never  wanting  to  the  cele- 
bration of  loyal  solemnities,  so  they  appeared  highly  magnificent  in 
this;  for  their  trained  bands,  in  gallant  order,  ranged  both  sides  of 
the  streets  bi*twixt  the  two  churches ;  and,  as  the  corpse  of  the  great 
Montrose  was  laying  in  the  grave  of  his  grandfather,  who  was 
viceroy,  they  did  nothing  but  tire  excellent  vollies  of  shot,  which 
were  answered  with  thundering  of  cannon  from  the  castle;  the  same 
was  done  to  the  Baron  of  Delgity,  as  he  was  interring  by  his  ge- 
nerates side.  There  were  two  things  remarkable;  the  one^  that, 
before  the  beginning  of  the  solemnity,  there  was  uothiug  but  stormjr 
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nioa;  but  the^corpse  no  sooner  came  out,  but  fair  weather,  -with 
the  countenance  of  the  sun,  appeared,  and  continued  till  all  was 
finished,  and  then  the  clouds  returned  to  their  frowns,  and. the 
storm  begun  a-frcsh.  The  other,  it  was  observed,  that  the  friends 
of  both  the  deceased  had  wedding  countenances,  and  their  enemies 
were  howling  in  dark  comers,  like  owls.  Some  say,  that  there  was 
then  a  kind  of  collective  body,  or  sort  of  spiritual  judicatory  in 
town,  that  would  not  be  present  at  the  funeral,  lest  the  bones  of 
both  should  bleed. 

Never  funeral  pomp  was  celebrated  with  so  great  jollity,  neither 
was  it  any  wonder,  since  we  now  enjoy  a  king,  laws,  liberty,  and 
religion,  which  was  the  only  cause  that  the  deceased  did  so  bravely 
fight  for ;  and  who  would  not  be  good  subjects,  since  there  is  so 
great  honour  paid  to  their  memories,  when  we  see  traitors,  for 
their  villainy,  have  their  carcasses  raised  and  hung  upon  gibbets,  as 
was  the  late  Cromweland  others?  All  that  belonged  to  the  body 
of  this  great  hero  was  carefully  recollected,  only  his  heart,  which, 
two  days  after  the  murder,  in  spite  of  the  traitors,  was,  by  the 
conveyance  of  some  adventurous  spirits  appointed  by  that  aoble 
and  honourable  lady  the  Lady  Napier,  taken  out  and  embalmed  in 
the  most  costly  manner,  by  that  skilful  surgeon  and  apothecary 
Mr.  James  Cailender;  then  put  in  a  rich  box  of  gold,  and  sent  by 
the  same  noble  lady  to  the  now  lord  marquis,  who  was  then  in 
Flanders. 

The  solemnities  being  ended,  the  lord  commissioner,  with  the 
nobility  and  barons,  had  a  most  sumptuous  supper  and  banquet  at 
the  Marquis  of  Montrose's  house,  with  concerts  of  all  sorts  of 
musick. 

Nothing  here  was  wanting  for  compleating  the  solemnities,  but 
the  good  old  custom  of  a  sermon,  which  (in  regard  of  the  true  and 
f xcx?llent  character  of  the  groat  Montrose,  given  by  that  learned 
and  ever  loyal  Dr.  George  Wishart,  in  his  book  De  Rebus  Morim 
ii*~rox,  &c.)  was  the  more  easily  dispensed  with,  and  indeed  it  is  a 
sufficient  monument  to  perpetuate  his  memory  to  eternity:  How- 
ever, because  the  book  is  in  the  language  of  the  beast,  which  per. 
ha^^s  some  will  scruple  at,  and  many  not  understand,  for  their  sa. 
tisiaction,  1  have  glanced  at  the  characters  of  these  two  noble  and 
crowned  martyrs.  And,  first,  it  is  known,  that  he  is  head  and  chief 
of  that  most  ancient  and  famous  family  of  Grahanie,  called,  in  our 
old  Scots  langua^^e,  the  great  Graem.  The  rise  of  the  race  is  from 
that  Graem  so  famous  in  history,  father-in-law  to  Fergus  the  se« 
cond,  king  of  Scotland,  from  whom  he  received  lands  for  his  signal 
service,  in  demolishing  the  Vallum  Severi^  which,  to  this  day,  i^ 
known  by  the  name  of  Graem's  Dike,  and  is  still  in  possession  of 
the  noble  Marquis  of  Montrose.  J  f  the  heroick  actions  of  this  late 
mart)  r  could  be  more  splendid  by  these  of  his  ancestors,  we  could 
mention  the  valiant  Grahame,  who  so  often  baffled  the  Danes,  then 
masters  of  England,  and  Sir  John  the  Grahame,  who  gave  so  much 
trouble  to  Eflward  King  of  England,  who  took  occasion  of  the 
difference  betwixt  Bruce  and  Baliol,  to  invade  our  country's  liber. 
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ties.  But  these,  and  mamy  other  of  tlrat  snctetit  race,  I  pasf  to 
liasten  to  otir  martyr ;  only  this,  his  grandfather's  memory  is  yet 
fresh  for  his  great  senrices  to  king  and  country,  both  as  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  viceroy  of  this  kingdom ;  his 
father  likewise,  for  his  singular  eminencies,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  inferior  to  none,  who,  after  he  had  acqoitted  himself  most 
honourably  of  several  royal  ambassages,  was,  to  the  great  loss  of 
his  country,  taken  away  by  untimely  death.  But,  to  pass  muck 
which  might  be  said  of  the  fame  of  his  progenitors,  I  shall  acqaaint 
you  with  what  I  know  myself  (having  followed  him  several  years 
in  his  expeditions)  and  what  I  have  learned  from  others  of  good 
name  and  credit.  He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  and  most  exqai« 
sitely  proportioned  limbs ;  his  hair  of  a  light  chesnut,  his  com. 
plexion  betwixt  pale  and  ruddy,  his  eje  most  penetrating,  thougk 
inclining  to  grey ;  his  nose  rather  aquiline  than  otherwise :  As  he 
was  strong  of  body  and  limbs,  so  was  he  most  agile,  which  made  him 
•xcel  most  others  in  those  exercises  where  these  two  are  required : 
In  riding  the  great  horse,  and  making  use  of  his  arms,  he  cam« 
short  of  none;  I  never  heard  much  of  his  delight  in  dancing, 
though  his  countenance,  and  other  his  bodily  endowments,  were 
equally  fitting  the  court  as  the  camp :  In  his  younger  da^-s  he  tnu 
▼died  France  and  Italy,  where  he  made  it  his  work  to  pick  np  the 
best  of  their  qualities  necessary  for  a  person  of  honour,  having  ren- 
dered himself  perfect  in  the  academies.  His  next  delight  was  to  im. 
prove  his  intell^tuals,  which  he  did,  by  allotting  a  proportionable 
dme  to  reading,  and  conversing  with  learned  men  ;  yet  still  so,  that 
he  used  his  exercise  as  he  might  not  forget  it :  He  studied  as  much 
of  the  mathematicks as  is  required  for  a  soldier;  but  his  great  study 
was  to  read  men,  and  the  actions  of  great  men ;  thus  he  spent  three 
years  in  France  and  Italy,  and  had  surveyed  the  rarities  of  the 
east,  if  his  domestick  affairs  had  not  obliged  his  return  home,  which 
chanced  at  the  time  the  late  rebellion  b^n  to  peep  out ;  the  con. 
spirators,  knowing  his  great  abilities,  and  the  great  esteem  he  had 
amongst  the  people,  sought  by  all  means  to  ensnare  him  with  them. 
selves,  and  so  wrought  in  him  a  discontent,  that,  notwithstanding 
his  grandfather's,  his  father's  eminent  services,  together  with  hts 
own  merit  so  highly  deserving,  yet  he  had  not  the  honour  of  being 
a  counsellor:  Besides,  they  knowing  how  good  a  patriot  he  was, 
they  leftnot  that  string  untouched,  by  persuading  that  his  majesty 
intended  to  provinciate  us,  and  to  introduce  popery  ;  with  which, 
mnd  the  like  cunning  forgeries  borne  in  upon  him  by  some  setting 
frcs.  kept  on  purpose  for  that  use,  they  got  him  to  associate  in  the 
cabal ;  but  his  generous  soul,  soon  after  his  engagement,  smoakcd 
out  their  hypocrisies  and  rotten  enterprises,  and  from  that  time, 
which  was  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1639,  he  abandoned  them, 
and  faced  about  to  his  allegiance,  resolving  to  sacrifice  all  that  was 
precious  to  him  in  his  majesty's  ser? ice ;  and  accordingly  discovered 
all  the  engines  of  the  plot,  the  many  circunistanocs  of  which  must 
be  left  to  the  historians  of  the  time.  In  the  end  of  the  year  1643, 
when  a  great  party  of  our  nation  had  been  involTcd  against  the  king 
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•f  England,  he,  witk  the  help  of  a  thousand  Irish,  gave  opportn. 
mtj  to  the  royal  party  to  hestir  themselves  and  join  with  him,  with 
whom  he  established  an  army,  more  consisting  in  the  ralour,  than 
namber  of  the  persons,  as  was  seen  in  a  year's  space,  in  which  he 
clearly  gained  six  battles,  where  there  fell  ^,000  of  the  rebels.     In 
tiie  management  of  this  service,  though  he  had  never  been  bred  a  sol- 
dier, yet  he^ehewed  admirable  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war ;  and, 
though  he  never  confined  himself  to  the  practice  of  other  nations^ 
y^  he  never  did  any  thing  bet  with  strong  reason,  his  stratagema 
seldcm  missing  of  being  successful ;  his  vigilance  and  toil  were  so 
wonderful,  that  the  enemy  knew  not  where  he  was,  till  he  was  on 
them,  and  he  again  never  ignorant  of  their  place,  strength,  and  con* 
ditioo.     His  fight  was  still  on  the  plains,  though  the  hills  were 
advantageous  to  him,  his  cavalry  not  being  the  fourth  part  of  the 
enemies,  but  all  of  gentlemen,  particularly  of  the  noble  families  of 
Gordon  and  Ogilvy.     He  shewed  greatest  chearfulness  in  his  great- 
est extremities :  If  his  infantiy  at  any  time  scrupled  the  wading  of 
little  riTers,  he  was  the  first  who  dismounted  to  shew  others  th6 
way,  and  this  banished  all  repining :    He  accustomed  himself  to 
coarse  feeding,  and  constant  drinking  of  water;    he  knew  ^ey 
were  still  to  be  found,  so  that  the  want  of  delicacies  should  be  no 
temptation  to  him  to  be  weary  of  the  service.     He  had  many  op- 
portunities of  large  sums  of  money,  but  shmined  the  making  use  of 
them,  knowing  he  could  never  enjoy  both  their  hearts  and  purses^ 
fver  intimating  to  them  that  his  majesty  demande4  nodiing  but  the 
performance  of  their  duty  in  point  of  alliance.     Indeed,  the  pro- 
pagators of  the  good  cause  had  a  religious  way  to  in  rich  themsehres^ 
by  flaying  to  the  very  skin  the  royal  parff,  whom  they  termed 
Egyptians.     It  was  wonderful  with   what  dexterity  he  kept  his 
army  intire,  without  pay  or  plunder;  which  behaviour  of  his  did 
strangely  undeceive  the  people,  that  neither  his  majesty  nor  his  fol- 
lowers were  such  heathens,  as.  they  were  held  out  to  them  by  their 
black-mouthed  juries:  Nay,  he  was  most  happy  in  rsstortng  fana. 
tical  enemies  to  their  wits,  either  by  convincing  them  of  their  erro- 
neous course,  or  persuading  them  to  join  with  him  ;  and  this  was 
according  to  one  of  his  own  principles,  vi^.     That  a  person  in 
publick  employment  should  rather  court  the  people  for  his  prince'l 
interest,  than  his  prince  for  his  own.     If  this  rule  were  exactly  fol- 
lowed by  all  favourites,  it  would  smother  all  dangerous  heart-burn- 
lags,  and  contribute  highly  to  secure  the  people's  affections  to 
their  king.      His  vast  knowledge  in  military  and  state  affairs  was 
admirable:  He  was  pleasant  and  witty  in  conversation,  with  an  af- 
lability  in  private  becoming  a  comrade;    scandalous  and  obscene 
wit  durst  not  appear  before  him.      In  this  sort  he  made  war  in 
Scotland  against  his  majesty's  enemies,  for  the  space  of  eighteea 
months,  benring  the  trophies  of  six  battles,  with  the  defeat  of  six 
armies :  And,  no  doubt,  he  had  continued  victorious,  if  the  art  of 
trepanning  had  not  been  prevalent:  However,  the  slur  he  received 
^t  Philipshaugh  was  not  the  cut-throat  of  his  majesty's  army ;  for, 
through  his  enemy,  he  made  way  to  his  friends  in  the  north,  thoUj^h 
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far  off,  where  his  presence  gaye  life  to  drooping  spirits,  and  in  » 
short  time  made  up  so  considerable  forces,  as  could  give  check  to 
the  insulting  enemy :  But  his  majesty,  coming  to  Newcastle,  put  a 
period  to  that  war.     Here  our  hero  was  as  conspicuous  for  his  pas. 
8iTe  obedience,  as  either  he  or  his  noble  ancestors  were  for  their 
most  deserving  actions.     His  army  he  had  so  endeared  to  him,  that 
they  would  have  followed  him  upon  any  account;  but,  according 
to  the  commands  received  from  his  majesty,  he  capitulated  nobly 
for  these  gendemen  who  had  accompanied  him  in  the  service ;  which 
capitulation  was  most  sacredly  and  inviolably  kept  by  that  noble 
person  who  treated  with  him.     The  marquis,  in  obedience  to  his 
majesty's  orders,  went  to  attend  the  queen's  commands  at  Paris, 
where  he  stayed  for  some  time,  casting  about  and  designing  in  se- 
Teral  nations,  what  was  c'onducible  for  his  majesty's  recovery.   At 
length,  weary  of  delays,  and  impatient  of  action,  he  came  to  be 
surprised,  as  he  was  enterprising  to  come  to  his  ancient  friends, 
whose  gallant  behaviour  in  the  former  war  had  made  both  him  and 
them  so  famous.     I  shall  not  speak  of  his  barbarous  usage,  whilst 
he  was  prisoner,  because  they  were  countrymen,  and  pretended  to 
be  christians ;    but,  as  to  himself,  never  martyr  for  the  cause  of 
Christ  went  with  greater  chearfulness  to  the  fire,  than  he  did  em- 
brace  all  the  indignities  put  on  him,  and  all  without  vanity  or  pa- 
geantry, as  many  are  used  to  do  on  such  occasions :  His  compo- 
•edness  and  gravity  can  scarce  be  mentioned  without  Hyperbole's : 
When  he  was  reviled,  and  the  lye  put  upon  him   (by  him  whom 
Caledonius  called  the  Athenian  Hocus)   he  returned  no  other  an- 
swer, than  that  he  had  heard  him  speak  to  better  purpose  at  other 
times.     He  was  frequent  in  his  devotions  and  heavenly  meditations ; 
and,  having  reconciled  himself  with  a  trne  contrition  to  his  grad- 
ous  God,  he  advanced  to  finish  his  course  with  a  courageous  gnu 
Tity,  and  pious  modesty,  as  his  glorious  martyred  roaster  had  done 
before ;  which  carriage  turned  the  hearts  of  his  enemieo,  who  came 
to  insult  at  the  butchery,  and  generally  the  barbarity  of  his  usage 
was  condemned  by  all;  and  truly  it  is  to  be  regretted  to  think  how 
some  on  the  scaffold  (especially  a  littie  Levite)  laboured  to  discom. 
pose  his  soul  by  their  horrid  npbraidings  and  reproaches;  but  hia 
unspeakable  christian  and  mild  behaviour  shew,  how  firmly  it  was 
fixed  in  the  state  of  grace.     I  shall  say  little  more  of  this  great 
martyr,  than  what  was  said  of  the  reverend  Archbishop  of  Can. 
terbury,  martyred  on  the  same  account,  when  a  worthy  knight 
was,  in  a  contemptible,  jeering  way,  demanded,  what  bis  epitaph 
should  be,  he  answered,  that,  so  long  as  St.  Paul's  church  stood, 
and  his  book  \ias  preserved,  he  could  neither  want  monument  nor 
epitaph ;  so,  I  say,  so  long  as  his  history  is  in  being,  and  the  heaps 
of  stones  which  covered  his  enemies  carcasses  in  Tippcr.rooor, 
Aberdeen,  ^nuerlochy,  Aldern,  Alford,  and  Kilsyth,  are  lasting, 
he  can  neither  want  the  one  nor  the  other ;  and  that  is  so  long  as 
there  is  a  summer  to  succeed  the  spring,  and  the  celestial  bodies  to 
terminate  their  usual  course. 
A  word  now  to  the  noble  cavalier  that  accompanied  him  Jn  the 
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iame  fortunes,  and  with  the  same  genius,  though  in  a  lesser  sphere. 
He  is  descended  of  that  ancient  and  noble  family  of  the  Earls  of 
Arrol,  chief  of  the  name  of  Hay,  lord  high  constable  of  Scotland 
hereditably.     The  establishment  of  this  family  is  most  famous  in 
our  old  records  and  histories,  their  honours  and  estate  were  confer. 
fed  by  king  Kenneth  the  third,  on  this  occasion :  The  Danes,  at  a 
battle,  had  put  to  a  disorderly  retreat  the  Scots  army,  which  one 
named  Uay,  with  his  three  sons,  being,  as  the  story  goes,  at  the 
plough,  perceiring,  stopped  them  at  a  narrow  pass,  and,  what  with' 
threats,  and  what  with  other  persuasive  notions,  animated  them  to 
rally,  and  to  turn  face,  they  going  on  with  the  foremost,  with  such 
arms  as  their  plough,   with  its  accoutrements,   did  furnish  them, 
where  they  shewed  such  eminence  of  valour,   in  a  roost  furious 
charge,   that  immediately  victory  attended  them,  with  the  total 
overthrow  of  the  enemy:  For  which  great  action,  the  king  gave  to 
them  a  falcon's  flight  of  the  choicest  land,  ennobling  them,   and 
giving  for  their  arms.  In  a  field  argent,  three  bloody  shields,  a  fal- 
con  in  crest,  and  two  savages  for  supporters ;   the  motto.  Servo 
Jugum.     This  noble  rise,  being  eight-hundred  years  ago,  may  well 
place  them  amongst  the  most  honourable  families  in  Europe,   and 
thus  for  his  extraction.   Being  the  first  cadet  of  this  family,  his 
youth-hood  he  spent  in  Germany,  under  the  command  of  his  uncle^ 
the  renowned  Count  Lesly,  great  chamberlain  to  the  Emperor ; 
but,  hearing  that  his  majesty  was  in  war  with  his  rebels,  he  shook 
off  all  expectations  of  preferment  there,  and  came  home  with  the 
tender  of  his  service  to  his  majesty,  where  first  with  the  great  Mar« 
quis  of  Montrose,  and  the  valiant  Lord  Ogilvy,  he  gave  many  and 
8in<nilar  proofs  of  his  prowess  in  his  majesty's  service  in  England, 
till  the  affairs  of  Scotland  drew  him  thither,  in  which  service  with 
his  general,  how  eminent  he  was,  his  sufferings  shew;  he  never  dis. 
pnted  the  command  put  on,  though  carrying  never  so  many  diffi. 
cnlties  and  dangers,  which  he  always  judiciously  and  hardily  put  in 
execution.     His  stature  was  much  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose's, 
bat  more  square,   of  great  bones,  his  limbs  equally  proportioned, 
of  a  very  flaxen  and  bushy  hair,  his  complexion  rarely  delicate,  red 
and  white  well  mixed,  such  as  a  lady  would  have,  who  would  vie 
for  beauty ;  of  disposition  affable,  a  stock  of  courage  and  liberality^ 
becoming  both  a  soldier  and  gentleman;  his  constancy,   at  his 
death,   shews  well  he  repented  nothing  he  did,  in  order  to  his  alle« 
giance,  and  his  majesty's  service,  to  the  great  shame  of  those  who 
threatened  him  with  their  apooryphal  excommunications,  to  which 
he  gave  no  more  place,  than  our  saviour  to  the  devirs.temptations. 
He  was  murdered  the  next  day  after  his  general,  the  lord  marquis. 
Many  other  noble  gentlemen's  murders,  in  the  same  nature,  I  will 
not  name  at  this  time;  yet  I  cannot  pass  that  of  John  Spotswood, 
grandchild  to  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,   who  died  in  exile, 
snd  nephew  to  the  great  Sir  Robert  Spotswood,  butchered  in  the 
like  manner.   This  young  gentleman,  on  his  knees,  ready  to  lay  hit 
head  on  the  block,  had  these  self-same  following  words,  '  0  Lord, 
who  kast  been  graciously  pleased  to  bring  me  through  the  wilder*- 
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mess  of  this  world,  I  trust  at  Hbls  ttnic,  thou  wilt  waft  me  oMet  dM 
feea  of  blood  to  tky  heavenly  CaaaaB,'  To  whick  heaTenly  cjacaUu 
tion,  a  minister,  standing  by,  replied,  ^  Take  t«at,  take  tent,  sir, 
that  you  drown  not  by  the  gate;'  aa  expresMon  safficient  to  baf«f 
distracted  an  ordinary  soul,  but  oar  christiaa  martyr  answered,  ^He 
hoped  he  was  no  Egyptian ;'  which  be  delitered  with  sock  christiiii 
modesty,  that  the  lout  stole  away  in  the  crowd,  being  confomided. 
His  uncle.  Sir  Robert,  was  no  otherwise  dealt  with  by  aaotber  of 
the  brethren,  being  on  the  scaffold  at  St.  Andrews,  for  the 
same  just  cause:  In  his  speech  to  the  people,  while  he  was  recons- 
tnending  to  them  their  duty  and  obedience  to  the  king,  especially  so 
good  a  king,  one  interrupted  him,  and  forbade  the  people  to  beu 
llcve  him,  being  the  son  of  a  false  prophet,  meaning  that  great  light 
!n  the  church,  his  father,  the  archbishop  of  the  place.  Hence  nmf 
the  people  learn,  if  they  ought  to  trust  the  doctrine  of  their  alleL 
giance  to  such  ones,  who  drench  themselves  in  the  blood  of  the  beet 
subjects,  whose  fame  and  acts  shall  serve  as  examples  of  future  loy- 
alty, gallantry,  and  piety.  And  it  is  hoped  that  none  will  be  so 
mad  again,  as  to  worship  meteors,  when  God  Almighty  hath  pi'o- 
rided  a  shining  sun,  our  lawful  and  dread  sovereign,  whom  God 
long  preserve.     Amen,  Amen. 

tmmortdU  verae  Nobilitalit,  insequanda  MagnatdmHoHs^  inc^n^ 
taminaii  Honoris^  and  intemertatct  FidelUathj  Magni 

Grami  mern^rm  Sacrum. 

SI  qeis  hie  jaeet  queris,  Yiator,  Magnus  hie  est  ille  Montis-rosa- 
mm  Marchio,  generosi  Genii  suae  famitias  generosus  haerei ;  qui 
ykeecentibus  adhoc  (licet  annosrs)  Majorum  suonim  pelmis,  tot 
vktrices  conlexnit  lauros,  ut  si  omncs  llli  huic  Uni  an  Unus  hie 
Ills  omeibes  phis  gforise  eontofcHt  scire  sit  nefas.  Ilic  est  Nobilts 
Ille Montis-rosarum  Marchio;  qui  si  prosapi^  an  Tirtuteillustrior, 
censiiioaa  dexter^  promptior,  aufae  an  castris  charior,  principibus 
snis  an  eiterls  gratior,  perdueHionls  nulleus  durior,  an  monarchtae 
aasertor  acvlor,  fima  an  fortuni  clarior,  in  ritk  dcniqae  insignior, 
m  in  morte  cooftantlor  exstiterit  dictu  difficile :  Hie  est.  Viator, 
Magnns  ille  Dux,  docum  sui  saecuU  facil^  princepsi  Dux,  qui  cum 
peditnm  manrpula  (ne  dieam  excercitu^o)  pen^  inermi,  victus  ct 
amictas  inop^  caosss  squitetf ,  duels  magnanimiuti,  et  gladiis  con* 
fiso  ittis,  ingentes  hostium  acies  armatas  duodtcim  mensium  (plus 
minoi)  tpatk>  septies  Vidit,  Vicit,  Dclevit.  Majora  hec  C^sarie 
Ocnlati  victorii.  Sed  proh  mstabilem  Inbrici  fati  rotam!  Qui  ar. 
ma,  castra,  oppida,  tnrrcs,  propugnacnla,  qui  frigus,  famcm,  sltlm, 
inaccessa  montlnm  juga,  immo  omnia  superare  consueverat,  tan. 
dem  maligno  fortuifs»  errore  victos,  nequissime  hostibus  traditus^ 
quid  noB  passes!  Protomartyris  regis  sul  martyr  pedissequas,  plue 
quam  barbaro  inimieorum  furorl  (nisi  tam  gcneroso  sanguine  im- 
placabili)  d  effrMW  prestigiatornm  Druidiim  iasolentiac  victima 
oWatus  inviclam  main  exspiravit  anhnam.  Sie  concidit  Nebile 
ilUA  diadennlit  fulcntm,  sic  occidft  resplendens  ille 
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Phosphorus,  sac  oecubiut  Magims  iU«  IMlairtis  ATomnus,  et  cum 
illo  mascnla  quxque  saperfotantk  Virtja4b  soMes^  per  obstetrices 
indigenas^  ipsts  iEgjptiis  crudeltores,  tiircidata.  Post  undecen- 
oinm  ossa  effodi^  membra  recoUigv,  et  par  Pfoceres  et  regni 
Comitia  k  CcBQobio  regio  S.  CrucW  per  MetropoKm  summo  cum 
splendore  ad  iEdes  D«  JEgkdiO  sacris  comilala,  knpcnsis  suis  regiis 
sab  hoc  Monumento  magmfico  eum  Avo  sua  Nobili  quondam 
Scotiae  pro  rcgesepelirimandaTitAugustissimiisRegum  CAROLUS 
IL  imperio  suo  ditimtas  reatUutus.  Vile,  Viator^  et  quisquis  es, 
immeosam  serenissimi  Prmcipis  erga  siio»  pietatem,  et  Posthu- 
mom  hunc  Magni  Grami  pristiaae  suae  gkMris  rcdi?!?!  cole  Tri- 
amphvm. 

J.  £.  M^kt  PhilowGramus  Po. 

At  the  Funerals  of  ike  Lard  Marptis  of  Montrose y  1661. 


£R£  reinterr'd  Montrose  lies,  though  aot  all. 
As  if  too  narrow  were  one  funeral. 


H 

So  Orpheus'  corpse,  discerp'd  by  wicked  furj, 

His  friends  ApoHo  and  the  muses  bury. 

That  head,  his  enemies  trophy,  and  their  shame, 

Which  oft  had  been  a  Gorgon  unto  them; 

The  badge  of  their  foul  perfidy  and  pride, 

When  to  their  sovereign's  view  they  own'd  the  dead  • 

Had  scarce  been  three  months  mounted,  whenas  all 

Like  Caesar  under  Pompey's  statue  fall : 

Brought  down  by  their  own  Alcis,  and  that  sin. 

Which  like  the  sin  of  Nebat's  son  had  been. 

Ten  years  the  land*s  debauch,  religion's  mock, 

Drew  on  for  ten  years  more  a  foreign  yoke; 

Till,  by  the  revolution  of  heaven's  face, 

Montrose  gets  glory,  and  the  land  gets  grace.     . 
When  after  ages  shall  recount  his  worth. 
And  read  his  victories  on  Dee,  Tay,  Forth  ; 
AtchieTcments  noMe  of  a  loyal  band 
Upon  a  brainsick  faction  of  the  land  : 
His  conduct,  his  submission  to  the  crown, 
T'advance  arm'd  or  unarm'd,.  and  lay  arms  down: 
His  scorn  of  lucre,  care  of  keeping  faith. 
His  matchless  constancy  in  meeting  death. 

They'll  doubt  what  epithets,  great,  generous 

Suit  best,  or  loyal,  or  magnanimous. 

Whether  more  splendor  to  his  name  do  bring. 
His  actings,  or  his  sufrings  for  his  king. 

W.  D. 

COME  here  and  read  varieties^ 
A  man  of  contrarieties 
Most  loyal  to  his  king,  although 
A  traitor  to  the  kingdom :  So 
His  country-men  he  still  oppretv'd: 
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Yet  still  his  Prince's  wrongs  redressed* 

He  did  invade  his  native  land, 

Yet  wanted  ne'er  his  king's  command: 

His  country-men  he  fought,  he  kill'd. 

Yet  ne'er  but  traitors  blood  he  spill'd^ 

He  scourg'd  the  land,  did  tyrannise, 

Yet  only  rebels  did  chastise. 

He  caus'd  the  subjects  liberties, 

Advanc'd  the  king's  prerogatives  ; 

Our  edicts  he  did  still  neglect, 

Th'  ancient  laws  he  did  respect; 

An  apostate  he  branded  was, 

Yet  still  maintained  the  good  old  cause: 

Helik'd  not  well  our  church's  form, 

Yet  to  the  scriptures  did  conform. 

He's  excommunicate,  and  why  ? 

He  sinn'd  too  much  in  loyalty. 

He  dies  a  rebel  to  the  crown. 

Yet  for  the  king  his  life  lays  down : 

He's  punish'd  as  a  murtherer, 

Yct's  hang'd  a  valiant  martyr: 

His  courage  here  was  sole  Roman, 

His  imitation's  Christian. 

Our  wits  consult  him  how  to  shame 

And  yet  our  wits  procure  his  fame: 

Alive  and  dead  thus  he  doth  prove 

The  equal  but  of  hate  and  love. 

Expect  not  here,  in  things  complext, 
That  mid-mouth'd  distinction  'twixt 
True  and  false :  And  such  like  moe, 
'Twixt  really  and  deemed  so : 
To  reconcile  thy  doubts.     Attend 
Till  our  posterity  shall  lend 
Their  sense  upon  the  matter;  so 
The  mother  then  shall  let  thee  know 
The  daughter,  polish'd  fair  and  clear 
From  errors.     Then  perhaps  you'll  hear 
Them  say,  His  life's  his  country's  fame. 
His  usage  and  his  death  their  shame. 

Ilunc{fZ}orin.,nanIsres.  {t^:^j?}r«  aperte. 
Huic  YZ  ]  or  imn,anis  re,.  {  ^^ }  ^    {  ^^'^J^t^- 

IN  vuin  thou  looks  that  I  should  show, 
Whose  ashes  here  doth  sleep  below  : 
For,  if  thou  wouldst  acquainted  be 
With  his  great  parts  and  virtues  bigb^ 
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Consult  with  after-times,  they'll  tell 
What  we  delight  not  to  reveal. 
Our  off.spring  will  the  truth  discoTcr, 
"Where  we  took  pains  the  truth  to  smother: 
Advise  with  times-recorder:  Come, 
He'll  give  you  reasons  why  we're  dumb; 
My  prince  bids  me  but  only  say, 
Montrose's  bones  we  here  did  lay; 
The  pious  dust  forbids  mo  breath 
Aught  of  his  usage  or  his  death. 
Lest  sober  infidels  should  spy 
Our  church's  weakness,  and  deny 
The  gospel  for  our  sakes,  and  cry, 
'His  death's  his  country's  obloquy.* 

On  the  great  Montrose* 

^ERAPHFC  Soul,  what  heavenly  powers  combine 

•^  To  re-inter  these  sacred  bones  of  thine? 

Thy  glorious  relicts^,  by  malice  bonds  detain'd 

In  silent  grave,  will  no  more  be  rcstrain'd, 

But  must  appear  in  triumph,  glad  to  see 

The  blessed  year  of  Britons  jubilee : 

Should  there  a  Phcenix  from  thy  ashes  rise. 

Would  not  all  nations  it  idolatrise? 

Thy  noble  stem  ayid  high  extraction 

Was  beautified  with  such  perfection. 

As  makes  thee  still  to  be  thy  nation's  glory, 

Europe's  great  wonder,  stately  theme  of  story : 

Thy  valorous  actings  far  transcend  the  praise 

Of  tongues  or  pens,  or  these  iny  rural  lays; 

Therefore  I  must  so  high  a  subjeci  leave, 

And  what  I  cannot  speak,  or  write,  conceive. 

Mr.  John  Chalmers. 

ji  Reflection  on  the  fust  and  second  Funerals  of  the  great 

Montrose. 


A' 


MAZED  with  these  glorious  shews,  I  find 
A  crowd  of  fancies  struggling  in  my  mind  ; 
Staggering  me  in  a  doubt,  which  will  be  chief, 
A  grievous  joy  ora  rejoicing  grief. 
While  I  behold  the  tiophiosol  thy  worth, 
With  all  this  joy  andsplendor  now  set  forth; 
And  hear  thy  name,  perfumed  by  the  state. 
With  titles  of  so  loyal  and  so  great; 
And  see  pure  honour  in  so  lofty  strains, 
Hov'ring  above  thy  late  disdain'd  remains. 
Thy  parboil'd  parched  head,  and  thy  dry  bancs^ 
Courted  by  Mars  and  Pallas  both  at  once. 

T01-.    VII.  II 
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Thy  conquering  palm  with  loading  higher  risfr, 

And,  in  the  treasury  of  thy  growing  praise, 

Each  cast  his  mite:  And  here  thy  en'mics  cry 

]|()sanna  now  for  their  late  Crucify. 

To  see  thy  friends  their  honour  yet  retain, 

Rearing  thy  trophies  with  triumphant  train : 

This  over  treason  adds  a  rictory  more, 

A  seventh  conquest  to  the  six  before. 

To  see  thy  torments  travelling  with  thy  praise, 

And  thy  hcrse  crowned  with  thy  conquering  bays : 

To  see  thy  pains,  thy  infamy,  thy  death, 

(live  life  to  loyalty,  to  honour  breath  ; 

That  after  thee  these  virtues  may  revive, 

And  in  thy  glorious  issue  ever  live. 

These  do  commence  our  joys,  these  expiate 

Our  former  crimes,  although  they  came  too  late. 

And  yet  our  griefs  from  that  same  fountain  spring, 

}[e*s  dead,  for  whom  our  jovial  ecchoe»  ring. 

lie's  dead,  the  shame  of  all  our  British  story. 

Jle's  dead,  the  grace  of  all  our  Scottish  glory* 

Valour's  great  Mimon,  the  true  antidote 

Of  all  disgrace  that  e'er  defam*d  a  Scot. 

The  (lower  and  Phoenix  of  a  loyal  stem, 

J II  Charles's  crown  the  most  illustrious  gem*    . 

And  yet  this  gem  is  broke,  this  Phoenix  dead, 

This  glory  buried,  Mimon  murdered* 

A  sight  w  ould  made,  had  he  been  there  to  sec't, 

Argus  with  all  his  eyes  turn  Heraclit: 

Would  mctamorphos'd  Mars  to  Niobe, 

And  turnM  the  world  all  but  to  one  great  eye. 

To  havedelug'd  that  ghastly  rueful  place 

^Vherc  Albion's  faith,  and  honour,  buried  was: 

A  place  which  ever  wise  posterity 

Shall  stile,  hereafter,  second  Calvary. 

It  was  no  dint  of  steel,  nor  force  of  arms, 

Nor  traitors  plots  that  did  procure  his  harms* 

To  encounter  and  to  conquer,  all  did  sec, 

AV'as  one  to  him  ;  at  his  nativity, 

]f  e  had  Mars  in  the  ascendant,  whose  bright  flame 

Made  mighty  nations  tremble  at  liis  namt* 

A'alourwith  talour,  force  with  force  controul 

ife  then,  he  only  could  :  But*s  loyal  soul 

To  be  a  willing  victim  thought  it  meet, 

AV'hile  monarchy  lay  bleeding  at  his  feet; 

For,  seeing  Charles  first  run  that  sad  disaster. 

In  that  same  cupbeplodg'dhis  royal  master. 

And  now,  and  not  till  now,  that  loyal  spirit 

Hath  got  the  honour  due  unto  his  mcriL 

Hut  since  a  schedule  will  not  quit  the  score, 

Fit  for  giiDat  volumes  ^  here  I'll  give  it  o*cr. 
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Too  mean  a  tribute  of  a  slow-pac*d  yerse 
Is  the  affectory  to  so  great  a  herse. 
Or  he  or  heav'n  must  make  the  epitaph, 
That  will  be  fit  for  such  a  noble  grave. 
He  did;  and,  after  the  solemnity, 
Ey'n  heav'n  itself  did  weep  his  elegy. 

Di'gnum  iaude  virum  musa  vetat  mori. 

IN  patriam,  regem,  legis  ceu  perfidus  hostis 

Pro  patri^,  rege,  &  legibus  occubui ; 
Legibus  antiqub  patriae  regique  fidelis, 

A  patri4,  rege,  &  legibus  intumulor. 

Go,  passenger,  persuade  the  world  to  trust, 
Thou  saw  intomb'd  the  great  Montrose's  dust: 
But  tell  not  that  he  dy'd,  nor  how,  nor  why  ? 
Dissuade  them  in  the  truth  of  this  to  pry  : 
Befriend  us  more,  and  let  them  ne'er  proclaim 
Our  nobles  weakness,  and  our  country's  shame* 

The  noble  ashes  here  shall  only  tell 
That  they  were  buried,  not  how  they  fell ; 
For  faithful  patriots  should  ne'er  proclaim 
Such  acts  as  do  procure  their  country's  shame. 

I^i  it  content  thee,  passenger,  that  I 

Can  tell  thee  here  intomb'd  my  bones  do  lie* 

Do  not  enquire  if  e'er  I  died,  or  why  ? 

Speak  nought  of  cruel  rage,  hate,  or  enyy, 

Learn  only  this,  'tis  malice  to  reTcal  I 

Our  country's  shame,  but  duty  to  conceal. 
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m  th*  Utter  Tiroes,  some  shall  depart  from  the  Faith,  giving  heed  to  seducing  Spirits,  and 
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TO    THE    READER. 


IrxEa  the  great  disturbance,  which  the  Fantticks  gare  the  Citj  of  London,  and 
other  parts  of  this  Kingdom,  in  January,  1660,  and  the  reading  their  perniciouf 
pamphlet,  iutiiled,  *A  Door  of  Hope  j  or,  A  Call  and  Declaration  fortfaa  Cathat- 

K  2 
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ing  together  of  die  first  ripe  Fruits  unto  the  Standard  of  our  Lord  King  Jesus  :^ 
I  began  to  reflect  upon  what  I  had  many  years  lince  read,  touching  their  pre- 
decessors, in  our  liistories  and  chronicles;  and,  upon  a  re-perusal  of  them,  I 
found  niucii  of  what  the  worst  of  our  modern  Fanaticks  haVe,  in  these  late  dajrs» 
acted  and  attempted,  to  be  strangely  copied  out  to  their  hand,  by  their  brethren 
in  the  former  age ;  and  tiiis,  for  the  most  part,  in  so  exact  a  parallel  of  particu- 
lars, persons  and  circumstances,  that  I  thought  the  publication  of  some  of  those 
histories  in  brief,  with  the  tragical  ends,  which  those  sectaries  received^ 
as  a  just  reward  of  their  impiety  and  treason,  might,  if  not  deter  the  remnant 
ofthem,  from  holding  such  blasphemous  opinions  towards  God,  or  ever  attempt- 
ing such  treasons  against  the  king,  yet,  at  least,  confirm  good  Christians,  in  a  set- 
tled religion  towards  the  one,  and  encourage  good  subjects  in  a  perfect  loyalty 
to  the  other. 

V 

IN  the  year  1414,  Henry  the  Fifth,  king  of  England,  keeping 
his  Christmas,  saith  Stow,  at  his  mannor  of  Eltbam,  seyen  miles 
from  London,  received  notice,  that  certain  persons  had  conspired 
to  have  taken,  or  suddenly  slain  him,  and  his  brethren,  on  th« 
twelfth-day  at  night;  to  wit,  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Sir  Roger  Acton, 
and  others;  whereupon  he  sent  to  the  mayor  of  Lotidon  to  arrest 
all  such  suspicious  persons,  8cc.  and  remoyed  himself  priyately  to 
Westminster,  went  into  St.  Gtlcs*s.fields  at  midnight,  where  diyers 
were  taken,  &c.  and,  on  the  twelfth  of  January,  sixty-nine  ofthem 
were  coiulemncd  of  treason  at  Westminster;  of  which,  on  the 
morrow,  thirty-seven  of  them  were  hanged  in  St  Giles's-fields,  &c. 
And,  shortly  after.  Sir  Roger  Acton  was  apprehended,  and,  on  the 
tenth  of  February,  drawn,  hanged,  and  buried  under  the  gallows. 

Sir  John  Oldcastle,  some  three  years  after,  was  taken  by  chance, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Lord  Powis,  in  the  borders  of  Wales,  not 
without  danger  and  hurt  to  some  that  took  him;  nor  conid  be  him- 
self be  laid  hold  on  before  ho  was  wounded,  and  was  so  brought 
up  to  London  in  a  litter  during  the  parliament,  and  there  examined, 
indicted,  &c.  To  which,  he  having  made  a  resolute  answer,  was, 
for  the  aforesaid  treason  and  other  conspiracies,  condemned  to  be 
drawn,  and  hanged  upon  a  gallows,  as  a  traitor,  and  to  be  burnt, 
as  an  heretick,  hanging  upon  the  same;  which  judgment  was  exe- 
cuted upon  him  on  the  fourteenth  of  December,  in  St.  Giles*s-fie1ds ; 
where  many  honourable  persons  being  present,  the  last  words  he 
ipoke  were  to  Sir  Thomas  Copingham,  adjurini;  him.  That,  If  he 
saw  him  rise  from  death  to  life  again  the  third  day,  he  would  pro- 
cure, that  his  sect  might  be  in  peace. 

Tanta  prevdicius  fuit  dementia^  says  Walsin(»ham,  utpufarei  se 
post  triduum  a  morte  rcturrccturum.  This  Oldcastle  was  grown 
so  great  a  Faoatick,  that  he  persuaded  himself,  he  should  riseagaia 
the  third  day,  as  another  saviour  of  his  sectaries. 

Now,  if  yon  would  know  of  what  particular  sect  these  two  rebel 
knights,  and  their  adherents  were,  our  chronologers  will  tell  you, 
they  were  (according  to  the  appellation  of  those  times)  Lollards, 
or  WicklifTians,  which  may  also  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Fox*8  Acts 
and  Monuments,  where  he  says,  his  martyrs  were,  in  some  places^ 
called,  poor  people  of  Lions;  in  other  places,  l^llards ;  in  othert, 
Turrclupius  and  Chagnards,  but  most  commonly  Waldois.     And, 
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In  another  place,  he  represents  the  picture  of  the  burning  and  hang. 
ing  of  difers  persons  counted  for  Lollards  in  Henry  the  Fifth's 
time,  which  were  of  this  gang,  that  is,  all  really  Fanaticks,  at 
plainly  appears  by  their  being  all  guided  by  the  same  fantastical 
spirit. 

Mr.  Faller  (arguing  the  case  of  this  Sir  John^  whether  innocent 
or  nocent,  a  saint  or  a  heretick)  at  last  resolves  thus:  The  records 
of  the  Tower  and  acts  of  parliament,  wherein  he  was  solemnly  con- 
demned for  a  traitor,  as  well  as  heretick,  challenge  belief. — Let 
Mr.  Fox  therefore  be  his  compurgator,  I  dare  not.  Thus  Mr. 
J'^uller,  a  frank  ingenious  pen* 

The  Jx>llards  were  so  called,  from  one  Walter  Lollard,  a  Ger- 
man, the  first  author  of  this  sect,  who  lived  about  the  year  1315, 
and  was  infected  with  divers  errors  and  heresies,  which  yet  did  not 
get  much  footing  in  Christendom,  till  such  time  as  John  Wickliff, 
carate  of  Lutterworth  in  Leicestershire,,  about  the  year  1380,  did 
espouse  their  tenets,  and  augment  their  number;  of  whom  Dr. 
fleylin.  In  bis  learned  Certamen  Epistolare,  says  thus,  Though  he 
held  many  points  against  those  of  Rome,  yet  had  his  field  more 
tares  than  wheat;  and  that,  an)ongst  many  other  errors,  he  main- 
tained these : 

L  That  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  is  nothing  else  but  a  piece  of 
bread. 

2.  That  priests  have  no  more  authority  to  administer  sacra- 
ments than  laymen. 

3.  That  all  things  ought  to  be  in  common. 

4.  That  it  is  as  lawful  to  christen  a  child  in  a  tub  of  water  at 
borne,  or  in  a  ditch  by  the  way,  as  in  a  font-stone  in  the  church. 

5.  That  it  is  as  lawful  at  all  times  to  confess  unto  a  layman  as  to 
a  priest. 

6.  That  it  is  not  necessary  or  profitable  to  have  any  church  or 
cba|>el  to  pray,  or  perform  divine  service  in. 

7.  That  burnings  in  the  churchyard  arc  unprofitable  and  vain. 

8.  That  holydays  instituted  by  the  church  arc  not  to  be  obser- 
Toil  and  kept  in  reverence,  inasmuch  as  all  days  are  alike. 

9.  That  it  is  sufficient  to  believe,  though  a  man  do  no  good 
vorks  at  all. 

10.  That  no  human  laws  or  constitutions  do  oblige  a  christian. 

11.  That  God  never  gave  grace  or  knowledge  to  a  great  person 
or  rich  man,  and  that  they  in  no  wise  follow  the  same. 

To  these  other  authors  add  that  he  held  : 

12.  That  any  layman  may  preach  by  his  own  authority,  without 
license  of  the  ordinary. 

13*  That  the  infant,  though  he  die  unbaptised,  is  saved,  &c* 

14.  That  all  sins  are  not  abolished  by  baptism. 

Mr.  Fuller,  in  his  church-history.  Lib.  iy,  P.  129,  says  in  the 
margin,  VVicklifi*  guilty  of  many  errors ;  and  proceeds  to  enume- 
rate, as  well  the  abovementioned,  as  many  more  wherewith  he  stood 
charged,  and  was  condemned  by  the  council  of  Constance^  in  those 
times  the.  supreme  spiritual  authority  in  the  world. 
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Who  sees  not,  amongst  these,  the  principal  tenets  of  oar 
baptists,  Fifth-monarchymen,  Levellers,  and  Quakers,  now  bran* 
ched  oat  from  that  seminary  into  particular  sects  ?  And  that  neitber 
these  Lollards  nor  Wickliffians  were  ever  held  for  true  protestants^ 
appears  by  this,  that  the  oath  which  every  sheriff  of  England  took 
at  the  entering  into  that  office,  as  well  in  the  time  of  Qoeea  Elisa- 
beth and  King  James,  as  of  the  late  King  Charles  of  blessed  ine« 
mory,  had  this  express  clanse  in  it,  That  he  should  seek  to  suppress 
ail  errors  and  heresies,  commonly  called  LoUaries,  and  shonld  be 
assistant  to  the  commissaries  and  ordinary  in  church  matters. 

In  the  year  1428,  father  Abraham,  a  poor  old  man  of  Colches. 
ter,  with  John  Waddon  and  William  White,  apostate  priests  and 
Wicklifiians,  were  condemned  and  burnt  for  their  heresies  under 
King  Henry  the  Sixth. 

In  the  year  1535,  the  twenty-seventh  of  Henry  the  Eip^hth^ 
twenty.five  Hcreticks  were  examined  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Lon* 
don;  whose  opinions  were,  1.  That  in  Christ  are  not  two  na- 
tures. ^.  That  Christ  neither  took  flesh  nor  blood  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  3.  That  children  born  of  in6de1s  shall  be  saved.  4.  That 
baptism  of  children  is  to  no  effect.  5.  That  the  sacrament  of 
Christ's  body  U  but  bread  only.  6.  That  whosoerer  sinneth  wit- 
tingly, after  baptism,  sinneth  deadly  and  cannot  be  sared.  Four^ 
teen  of  these  were  condemned  of  obstinate  heresy;  a  man  and  a 
woman  of  them  were  burnt  in  Smithfield,  the  other  twelve  wcro 
sent  to  other  towns  to  be  burnt. 

In  the  year  1538,  the  thirtieth  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  four  Ana- 
baptists, three  men  and  one  woman,  bore  faggots  at  PauPs  Cross, 
and  soon  after  a  man  and  a  woman  were  burnt  in  Smithfield,  fov 
denying,  That  children  ought  to  be  baptised  of  necessity,  or,  if 
they  were,  then  that  they  must  be  baptised  again,  when  they  come 
to  age. 

In  the  same  year,  John  Lambert,  alias  Nicliobon,  a  priest  of 
Norfolk,  ile<l  out  of  England  and  became  a  Zwinglian,  of  whom 
thus  Mr.  Vox:  Forasmuch  as  priests  in  those  days  could  not  be 
permitted  to  have  wives,  Lambert  left  his  priesthood,  and  applied 
himself  to  the  function  of  teaching,  intending  shortly  after  to  be 
free  of  the  grossers,  and  to  marry,  &c. 

After  his  return  into  England,  he  was  accused  of  Zwinglianism, 
by  Dr.  Taylor:  A  man,  saith  Fox,  in  those  days  not  much  disa- 
greeing from  the  gospel.  Lambert  appealed  to  King  Henry  the 
Kighth,  as  head  of  the  church,  who  favourably  consented  to  hear 
him  at  a  day  appointed,  in  Westminster-Hall ;  where  the  king, 
Cranmer  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Barnes,  with  divers  other 
bishops,  and  many  of  the  nobility  and  king's  council,  were  pre- 
sent: The  chief  article  against  him,  then  insisted  upon,  v:^  the 
real  presence  in  the  sacrament,  though  he  held  sereral  other  leneta 
of  Wickliff,  as,  That  all  Christian  men  were  priests,  that  layaRcn 
might  preach,  &r.  And,  after  moch  time  8i>ent  in  hearing  what 
he  could  say,  the  king  at  last  asked  him  positively,  *Dost  thou  say 
it  is  the  body  of  Christ,  or  wilt  thou  deny  it  V  After  foinc  aTasioBs, 
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Lambert  said  at  last,  ^I  deny  it  to  be  the  body  of  Christ'  ^Alark 
well,  said  the  king,  for  nov  thou  shalt  be  condemned  by  ChrLst';^ 
own  words  <  Hoc  est  corpus  meum;  This  is  my  body.' 

After  this,  the  king  o^'ered  him  pardon,  if  he  would  renounce 
his  opinions;  but,  Lambert  refusing,  the  king  said,  ^Then  thou  must; 
die,  for  I  will  not  be  a  patron  of  Uereticks ;'  and  so  commanded 
the  Lord  Cromwell  to  read  the  sentence  of  condemnation  against 
him,  which  be  did  out  of  a  schedule,  and  Lambert  was  accordingly 
burnt  in  Smitbfield,  Anno  1538. 

This  Cromwell,  says  Mr.  Fox,  was  at  that  time  the  chief  friend 
of  the  gospellers;  and  here  is  much  to  be  marvelled  at,  to  see  how 
nnfortiinately  it  came  to  pass  in  this  matter,  that  Satan  did  herq 
perform  (he  condemnation  of  Lambert,  by  no  other  ministers  than 
the  gO!»-pellers  themselfcs,  Cranmer,  Cromwdll,  Dr.  Taylor,  and 
Barnes. 

In  the  year  1539,  31  Ilcn.  Vllf,  one  Mandevil,  Collins,  an4 
another,  all  Anabaptists,  were  examined  in  St.  Margaret's  church, 
and,  being  condemned,  were,  on  the  third  of  May,  burnt  in  the 
highway,  between  Southwark  and  Newington. 

In  the  year  1549,  and  third  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  with  other  bishops  and  doctors  his  assistants,  condcmne4 
certain  Anabaptists,  whereof  some  recanted,  and  bore  faggots  at 
Paul's  cross,  and  Colchester,  &c. 

In  the  year  1555,  3  Philip  and  Mary,  M^illiam  Flower,  of 
Saowhill  in  Cambridgeshire,  a  professed  Monk  and  Priest  in  the 
Abbey  of  Ely,  left  his  order,  took  a  wife,  and  turnediWickliffian, 
and,  on  Christmas-day,  in  the  same  year,  being  possessed  with  an 
high  fanatick  spirit,  went  to  Westminster,  where  landing  a  priest, 
called  John  Chcltham,  administering  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord'^ 
(upper  to  the  people  in  St.  Margaret's  church,  and  being  moved  by 
God's  spirit,  as  he  said,  he  pulled  out  his  whiniard,  or  wood-knife, 
which  he  wore  by  his  side,  and  grievously  wounded  the  said  priest 
in  divers  places,  both  of  his  head,  arm,  and  hand;  and^  in  all  like* 
lihood,  would  have  slain  him,  if  the  people  had  not  interposed  an4 
apprehended  him. 

This  impious  sectary  did  afterwards,  as  Mr.  Fox  relates,  say  in 
Newgate,  I  cannot  express  with  my  mouth  the  great  mercies  tha^ 
Cod  hath  shewed  on  me  in  this  thing,  which  I  repent  not ;  and  that 
he  was  compolied  to  it  by  the  spirit,  &c.  and  sure  of  his  salvation, 
For  th'.s  most  barbarous  act,  and  most  intolerable  disturbance  of 
the  way  then  established,  he  was  condemned  and  burnt:  Vet  Mr. 
Fox  unwarily  (to  say  no  worse)  concludeth,  Thus  endured  this 
constant  witness  and  faithful  servant  of  God,  William  Flower,  the 
extremity  of  the  tire,  &c. 

h\  the  same  year  1555,  Thomas  Ivcson,  a  carpenter,  was  con, 
demncd  and  burnt,  for  holding,  among  other  Anabaptistical  opini« 
ons.  That  the  sacrament  of  baptism  is  a  sign  and  token. of  Christ, 
as  circun^citiion  was,  and  no  otherwise;  and  belieyed,  that  his  sins 
were  not  washed  away  thereby,  but  his  body  only  washed,  for  his 
sins  are  wajshed  away  only  by  Christ's  Ji>io^«     And,  couccrniug 
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the  holy  communion,  he  believed  it  to  be  a  Tcry  idol,  and  detcsU 
able  before  God;  and  that  all  ceremonies  used  in  the  church,  were 
superstitious  and  nauf;ht,  &c. 

Cornelius  Bungay,  a  capper  of  Coventry,  ivas  also  burnt  in  that 
city,  for  the  same  opinions,  that  Ivcson  held,  saving,  that  for  the 
most  part  each  Fanatick  held  somewhat  peculiar  to  his  own  fancy. 

John  Maundrcl,  of  Kevcl  in  Wiltshire  cowherd,  was,  in  the 
year  1556,  and  fourth  of  Queen  Mary,  condemned  by  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  and  burnt  for  divers  heretical  opinions  obstinately 
hold  by  him,  who  also  did  frequently  disturb  his  parish  priest, 
whilst  he  was  officiating  in  the  church,  as  our  modern  Fanaticks 
now  do,  and  ju^t  as  they  have  a  trick,  to  give  nick-names  to  what 
they  dislike,  as  stceple-house  to  the  church,  rag  of  popery  to  the 
surplice,  grumbling  pipes  to  the  organs,  &c.  and  think  they  have 
sulhciently  confuted  them;  so  was  this  malapert  cowherd  wont  to 
call  purgatory,  the  pope's  pinfold,  and  never  looked  for  any  fnr« 
ther  confutation. 

John  Tankcrfield  the  cook,  the  twenty-sixth  of  August,  1555, 
being  in  the  Cross  Keys  Inn,  at  St.  Albans,  preparing  himself  to  be 
burnt  for  obstinacy  in  heretical  opinions,  demanded  of  the  wine- 
drawer  a  pint  of  malmsey  and  a  loaf,  to  celebrate  the  communion  to 
himself,  before  he  died,  &c.  and  having  drunk  up  the  wine,  and 
eaten  the  bread,  went  to  the  place  of  execution,  courageously: 
Saying,  'I  defy  the  whore  of  Babylon,  1  defy  the  whore  of  Babylon, 
fie  on  that  abominable  idol.'  And  with  this  (says  Mr.  Fox)  he 
ended  his  martyrdom,  and  fell  a-sleep  in  the  Lord. 

In  the  year  1567,  William  Bongiar,  glasier,  Thomas  Bennold, 
tallow-chandlcT,  and  Robert  Purclias,  fuller,  were  burnt  at  Col- 
chester in  Essex,  as  well  for  affirming,  that  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper  was  so  far  from  being  the  holier,  that  it  was  rather  the 
worse,  for  consecration  ;  as  for  other  fanatical  opinions. 

George  Eagles,  sirnamed.  Trudge  over  the  world,  who,  of  a  tay. 
lor,  became  a  tub-preacher,  was  indicted  of  treason  for  assembling 
companies  together,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  &c.  And 
for  praying,  that  God  would  turn  Queen  Mary's  heart,  or  take 
her  away.  For  which  treason,  he  was  drawn,  hanged,  andquar. 
tered  at  Chelmsford  in  Essex,  in  (he  year  15j7,  and  fifth  of  Queen 
Mary;  this  rebel  Fanatick  Mr.  Fox  is  pleastnl,  in  one  place,  to 
call  a  blessed  martyr  of  Christ;  and  in  another,  a  most  painful 
traveller  in  Christ's  gospel. 

Hugh  Latimer,  says  Mr.  Fox,  was  the  son  of  Hugh  Latimer,  of 
Thringston,  in  the  County  of  Leicester,  a  husbandman  of  right 
good  estimation;  at  fourteen  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge, 
where,  for  a  time,  he  was  a  zealous  papist,  &c.  But,  being  affected 
with  novelties,  he  began  to  seek  occasion:*  in  his  preachings,  and 
other  actions,  to  utter  the  same,  scoffing  at  the  rites  and  ceremo. 
nies  of  the  church,  and  carping  at  clergymen's  lives,  wherein  he 
had  a  singular  talent.  Wherefore,  going  up,  says  Mr.  Fox,  into 
the  puljiit  of  St.  I'kl ward's  church  in  Cambridge,  upon  the  Sunday 
before  Christ mas-day,    Ann.  1529,  he  made  a  sermon  of  playing 
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It  cards,  wherein  he  taught  his  andience,  how  to  play  at  Triumph, 
kow  to  deal  the  cards,  and  what  every  sort  did  signify,  and  that 
the  heart  was  the  Triumph,  adding,  moreoYcr,  such  praises  of  that 
cird,  when  it  was  Triumph,  that,  tho'  it  were  never  so  small,  yet 
voald  it  take  up  the  best  court  card  besides,  in  the  bunch,  yea, 
though  it  were  the  king  of'  clubs  himself,  &c.  which  handling  of 
tkis  matter  was  so  apt  for  the  time,  and  so  pleasantly  applied  by 
kirn,  that  it  not  only  declared  a  singular  towardness  of  wit,  but 
ilso  wrooght  in  the  hearers  much  fruit,  to  the  overthrow  of  popish 
superstition,  and  setting  up  of  perfect  religion.  He  took  occasion, 
imder  this  disguise  in  this  sermon,  to  inveigh  bitterly  against  the 
religion  then  established,  and  compared  the  bishops  and  prelates  to 
tiie  knares  of  clubs. . 

He  did  so  delight  and  bewitch  the  vulgar  people,  with  jests  and 
wantonness  of  speech,  that  the  boys  would  follow  him,  and  call 
him,  Father  Latimer,  and  apostle  of  England. 

He  would  often,  in  the  pulpit,  play  upon  the  words,  Pascere 
and  Massere,  which  rhyme  as  well  as  Oliver's  Mumpsimus  and 
Sofflpsimus,  complaining  greatly,  that  Massere  had  driven  out  Pas- 
cere,  and  that  Pascere  could  have  no  place  for  Massere,  for  that 
Massere  was  gainful,  and  Pascere  was  painful :  And  then  he  could 
cry  out,  and  say,  O  good  Pascere,  who  shall  defend  thee  against 
Massere? — With  other  such  like  stuff,  fitter  for  a  stage,  than  a  pul. 
pit;  jet  this  drew  the  people  infinitely  after  him,  as  kll  bufi'oonry 
u  wout  to  do. 

This  Hugh  had  been,  several  times,  accused  for  preaching 
heresy  and  sedition,  especially,  after  the  coming  forth  of  the  sta- 
tate  of  six  articles,  Ann.  1540,  and  did  as  often  recant  and  abjure 
his  opinions,  but  was,  at  last,  deprived  of  his  bishoprick  of  Wor- 
cester, by  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 
But,  after  that  king's  death,  he  was  released;  and,  in  Ring  Ed- 
ward's  days,  at  the  instigation  of  the  then  protector,  he  publickly 
accused  Sir  Thomas  SeyiDour,  Lord  High  Admiral,  of  treason,  in 
a  sermon  at  Oxford,  by  means  whereof,  Sir  Thomas  was  condemned 
in  parliament,  and  executed  the  twentieth  of  March,  1549* 

VVhen  Queen  Mary  came  to  the  crown,  it  was  thought  fit,  in  res- 
pect of  the  great  mischief  Hugh  had  done,  by  his  licentious  tongue, 
in  King  Edward's  days,  and  seditious  behaviour  against  the  queen's 
entrance,  to  call  him,  with  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  Nicholas 
Ridley,  to  a  more  strict  account;  and,  after  many  conferences  and 
examinations  had,  before  Dr.  White,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Brooks, 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  other  commissioners,  and  many  argu- 
ments and  exhortations  made  to  them,  to  recant  their  errors,  prin- 
dpaliy  those  of  Wickliff,  yet  they  remained  obstinate,  and  were 
bornt  together,  at  Oxford,  the  sixteenth  of  October,  1555,  each 
of  them  making  use  of  gunpowder,  to  dispatch  himself  quickly  at 
Mr.  Fo\  observes. 

Alexander  Couch,  a  weaver  of  shredded  coTcrlets,  being  in  the 
year  1 668,  and  last  of  Queen  Mary,  taken  in  a  hay-loft  at  Gros- 
boraw  in  Sufiblk,  with  Alice  Driver,  the  wife  of  a  neighbouring 
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husbandman,  where  she  was  holding  forth  to  hiin>  for  Gooch 
her  disciple,  were  carried  prisoners  to  Ipswich ;  and  after wardfy 
being  brought  to  the  assizes  at  Burj,  Alice  Driyer,  upon  her  ei* 
amination,  compared  Queen  Mary  then  reigning,  to  Jczabel,  for  ' 
which  her  cars  were  cut  off.  And,  upon  her  examination  hj  .' 
Doctor  Spencer,  chancellor  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  otberf,  ^ 
she  told  them,  They  were  not  able  to  resist  the  spirit  of  God|  ° 
which  was  in  her ;  and  when  they  spoke  of  the  blessed  sacrament,  !* 
and  insisted  upon  the  authority  of  the  church,  she  denuuideii  *. 
Where  they  found  the  word  church  written  in  the  scriptures,  aii4  *^ 
said  positively,  she  nerer  read,  nor  heard,  of  any  such  sacnunest  '^ 
there.  For  which,  with  other  fanatical  opinions,  obstinately  de?  V 
fended  by  her,  and  Gouch  her  mate,  they  were  both  burnt  at  lpt«  " 
wich,  in  November,  1558.  *^ 

John  Tcwksbury,  a  Icather.seller  of  London,  being  infected  ^^ 
with  reading  Tyndal's  seditious  books,  especially,  that  intitnl«d|  *' 
the  Wicked  Mammon,  which  contained  little  else,  but  an  odioiit  ^ 
iuTectiTc  against  the  bishops  and  prelates  of  the  church,  grew  te  * 
be  so  obstinate  in  his  opinions,  that  he  was  examined  in  open  coa*  ^' 
sistory,  before  Tunstal  Bbhop  of  London,  u|u>n  divers  article! ;  ^ 
As,  ^ 

1.  That  the  devil  holds  our  hearts  so  hard,  that  it  is  impottibli  ^ 
to  consent  to  God's  law.  li 

3.  That  eyery  one  is  lord  of  whatsoever  another  man  hath*  ^ 

3.  That  the  Jews,  of  good  intent  and  zeal,  put  Christ  to  death.    <i 

4.  That  Christ,  with  all  his  works,  did  not  deserve  heaven.  i 

5.  We  are  damned  by  nature,  as  a  toad  is  a  toad  by  nature,  &c.    « 
Though  he  then  maintained  these  with  other  errors,  yet,  the  not  < 

session,  he  submitted  himself;  and  in  May,  1520,  abjured  hU  opi*  i 
nions ;  but,  soon  after,  he  returned  to  his  vomit  and  was  burnt  ii  ^ 
Smithfield,  in  December  next  following.  I 

Thomas  Hawks,  serving.man  of  Essex,  a  notorious  anabaptisli  i 
was  convened  before  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London,  his  ordinary,  af  ^ 
for  other  errors,  so  chiefly,  for  not  |)crmitting  his  young  child  to  ^ 
be  baptised  ;  he  obstinately  defended  his  child  to  be  in  no  dangeri  i 
if  it  should  die  without  baptism :  I  say,  saith  he,  as  St.  Peter  aaith,  \ 
1  Pet.  iii.  ^  Not  the  washing  of  water  purgeth  the  fijthiness  of  the  ) 
flesh,  but  a  good  conscience  consenting  unto  God.'  For  which  i 
obstinacy,  he  was  burnt  at  Coxhall  in  Essex,  in  the  year  155^,  and  « 
second  of  queen  Mary.  i 

Richard  Woodman,  of  Warbleton  in  Sussex,  ironmonger,  biv   i 
ing  examined  by  l>r.  Christopherson,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  \ 
other  doctors,  upon  divers  articles  ;  Woodman  affirmed  positive*   i 
)y,  that  he,  forsooth,  was  sure,  he  had  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
can  prove  by  places  enough,  saith  he,  that  Paul  had  the  Spirit  of 
God,  as  1  myself  and  all  God's  elect  have.     No  argumenti,  nor 
reason,  could  reclaim  him  from  his  errors,  so  that  iie  was  bamt  i(t 
liCwes,  in  June,  1557. 

In  the  year  1575,  and  seventeenth  of  queen  Elisabeth's  re^gUi 
(he  third  of  April^  twenty-seven  hcreticks  were  contfumuicd  by  ih$ 
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Bbhop  of  London  and  his  asfsistants,  for  holding  with  the  old  ca* 
tharites,  and  new  anabaptists. 

1.  That  Christ  took  not  flesh  of  the  substance  of  the  blessed 
Ylrgin  Maiy. 

S.  Tbat  infants  of  the  faithful  ought  not  to  be  baptised* 

S.  That  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  christian  to  take  an  oath. 

4.  And  that  no  christian  may  be  a  magistrate,  or  bear  the  sword, 
and  the  like. 

Wliereof  four  only  did  recant,  and  bore  faggots  at  Paul's  Cross, 
in  sign  of  burning,  if  they  had  persc?ered  obstinately  in'^he  same 
Qpinions. 

The  twelfth  of  June  the  same  year,  five  persons  were  condem- 
ned  in  St.  Paul's  Church  by  the  bishops  and  clergy,  for  being  of 
the  sect  of  the  ^Family  of  Love,'  who  escaped  death  by  recanting 
tintiievesy  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  detesting  the  author  thereof,  Henry 
Jlicholas,  and  all  his  errors. 

The  serentoenth  of  September,  1583,  and  in  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  the  said  queen,  John  Lewis,  who  named  himself  Abdoit, 
an  •bfttinate  Arian  heretick,  fordenyii^  the  Godhead  of  Christ, 
and  holding  other  detestable  heresies,  was  burnt  at  Norwich.  And, 
in  the  year  1589,  and  thirty-first  of  the  said  queen,  one  Francis 
Kett,  a  Master  of  Arts,  born  at  Wymondham  in  Norfolk,  waa 
condemned  by  Edmund,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  for  holding  divers 
detestable  opinions  against  Christ  our  Saviour,  and  was  burnt  near 
the  aty  of  Norwich. 

The  sixteenth  of  July,  1591,  and  thirty.third  of  Elisabeth,  Ed- 
nsnd  Coppinger  and  Henry  Arthington,  says  Stow,  repaired  to 
one  Walker's  house  near  Brokcn-wharf,  London ;  where,  con- 
ferriBg  with  one  of  their  sect,  called  William  Hacket,  of  Oundle, 
in  Northamptonshire,  they  offered  to  anoint  him  King  ;  but  Hac. 
ket,  taking  Coppinger  by  the  hand,  said,  ^  You  shall  not  need  to 
moint  nie,  for  I  have  been  already  anointed  in  heaven  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  himself.'  Then  Coppinger  asked  him,  ^  What  his  pleasure 
was  to  be  done  ?'  ^  Go  your  way  both,'  said  he,  '  and  tell  them. 
in  t&e  city,  that  Christ  Jesus  is  come  with  his  fan  in  his  hand,  to 
jadge  the  earth ;  aiul,  if  any  man  ask  where  he  is,  tell  him,  he  lies 
at  Walker's  house;  and,  if  they  will  not  believe  it,  let  them  come 
and  kill  mc,  if  they  can,  for,  as  truly  as  Christ  Jesus  is  in  heaven, 
so  traly  is  he  come  to  judge  the  world.'  Coppinger  said  it  should 
be  done  forthwith,  thereupon  went  forward,  and  Arthington  fol. 
lowcsd  :  But,  before  he  could  get  down  stairs,  they  had  begun  be- 
low in  the  house  to  proclaim  news  from  heaven  of  exceeding  great 
nercy,  that  Christ  Jesus  was  como,  See,  Tlicy  both  cried,  '  llc- 
peot,  England,  rq)ent,'  as  they  passed  along  the  streets  ;  and  be« 
ing  arrived  in  Cheapside,  with  a  great  concaursebf  people  follow. 
ing  them,  they  got  up  into  an  empty  cart,  where  they  read  out  of 
a  paper,  ^  How  Hacket  represented  Christ  by  partaking  a  part  of 
his  glorified  body  by  his  principal  Spirit,  and  by  the  office  of  se- 
vering (he  good  from  the  bad  with  the  fan  in  his  hand,  and  of  esta- 
blishing the  gospel  in  Europe ;  telling  the  people  also  where  ho  re- 
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mained,  Hhat  thej  were  two  prophets,  the  one  of  roercy,  Ike  i 
other  of  judgment,  sent,  and  extraordinarilj  called  by  God  t#  j 
assist  him  in  this  great  work,  and  were  witnesses  of  these  things/  ]^ 
&c.  ) 

But  Hacket,  being  apprehended,  was  brought  to  the  sessions^  <| 
house  in  the  Old- Bailey,  where,  for  his  said  mad  pranks,  for  urre*  ^ 
Terent  speeches  against  her  majest}',  and  for  maliciously  thmstinf  ^ 
an  iron  instrument  into  the  queen's  picture,  he  had  judgment^  audi  ^ 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  July,  he  was  drawn  from  New^ue  to  ^ 
Cheapside,  all  the  way  crying  out,  sometimes  Jehovah,  Messia^  | 
Jehovah,  Messias ;  at  other  times,  saying,  ^  Look,  look  how  Hit  ^ 
heavens  open  wide,  and  the  Son  of  God  comes  down  to  deliver  mc'  ^ 
When  he  came  under  the  gibbet,  near  the  Cross  in  Cheapside,  be  ^ 
was  exhorted  to  ask  God  and  the  queen  forgiveness ;  but,  instead  | 
thereof,  he  fell  to  cursing  her,  and  began  a  most  blasphemoos  and  | 
execrable  prayer  against  the  Divine  Majesty  of  God.  They  iMd  ^ 
much  ado  to  get  him  up  the  ladder,  where  he  was  hanged,  and  aflcr 
bowelled  and  quartered. 

The  next  day,  being  the  twenty.ninth  of  July,  Coppinger,  luiT.    . 
ing  wilfully  abstained  from  sustenance,  as  was  said,  died  in  Brid^    . 
well,  and  Arthington  was  long  reserved  in  the  Compter  of  Wood* 
street,  in  hope  of  his  repentance. 

This  Arthington,  during  his  imprisonment,  wrote  a  book,  inti* 
tuled,  ^  The  Seduction  of  Henry  Arthington  by  Hacket,  in  the 
year  1592,'  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Lords  of  her  Majesty's  Coun. 
cil ;  in  which  he  discourses  of  two  Spirits  that  he  had,  the  first  from 
the  time  of  his  being  a  protestant,  to  the  death  of  Hacket ;  the 
second  from  that  time  forward.  His  first  Spirit  he  assured  himsdf 
to  be  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  that  it  was  founded  in  the  hatred  of 
papists  and  papistry,  whom  he  held  for  traitors ;  it  moved  him  to 
follow  sermons,  and  particular  fasts  and  exercises ;  and,  besides, 
he  felt  himself  possessed,  to  use  his  own  words,  with  a  burning 
heat  within  him,  and  his  love  and  affection  greatly  placed  towards 
the  preaching  ministry,  &c. 

Thus  he  dcscribeth  his  first  Spirit,  which  induced  him  by  little 
and  little  to  join  with  Hacket  and  Coppinger,  and  at  last,  to  be. 
lieve  the  one  to  be  Christ,  the  other  a  prophet,  as  yon  bare 
heard. 

Of  his  other  Spirit  he  disroursoth  thus,  I  certainly  knew  my- 
self to  be  reserved  for  salvation  in  Christ ;  yea,  I  did  expostulate 
with  God's  merciful  Majesty,  after  my  fall  with  Hacket,  whether 
I  was  a  reprobate  or  no,  and  presently  the  Holy  Ghost  did  as* 
sure  my  heart,  that  1  was  no  reprobate,  but  that  my  case,  in  ef« 
feet,  was  much  Ijke  St.  PaiiTs,  kc,  I  was  assured  of  my  Spirit  by 
these  tokens  following:  1.  By  experience  of  God*8  providence  in 
still  preserving  me.  'i.  For  that  (vod  hath  sent  hb  Spirit  into  my 
heart  to  cry,  Jbba  Father.  3.  For  that  God  doth  still  increase 
my  faith.  4.  In  that  1  knew  my  faith  to  be  founded  in  the  fruits 
of  God's  Spirit,  &c. 
This  last  Spirit  he  knew  to  be  of  God,  the  other  of  Satan; 
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Rrfaich  before  he  thought  to  be  as  much  of  God  as  this ;  and,  in 
troth,  he  had  as  much  assurance  of  the  one  as  the  other,  but  only 
ij  the  mad  persuasion  of  his  own  f  ran  tick  braki.  You  may  read 
lore  of  these  three  grand  Sectaries  in  an  old  book,  intituled,  Coit* 
ptrocy  of  pretended  Reformation. 

Many  other  examples  might  be  collected  out  of  our  historians  of 
iis  fanadck  spirit  in  former  times,  which  never,  till  our  late  hor* 
idrebelliony  and  anarchical  confusion  in  goyernment,  was  per. 
atted  to  grow  to  so  great  a  head.  And  from  the  consideration  of 
lese,  which  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  gathered  out  of  Mr. 
ox's  Acts  and  Monuments,  we  may  justly  charge  that  author  with 
great  doable  injury :  The  first  and  principal,  in  canonising  a  great 
amber  of  apparent  fanaticks  and  sectaries  into  the  list  of  protes- 
lat  saints  and  martyrs ;  it  being  evident  to  every  impartial  reader, 
ten  by  Mr.  Fox's  own  relations,  that  a  very  notable  part  of  his 
■Serers  were  such  ;  and,  if  the  records  of  those  times  were  extant, 
nd  the  examinations  of  those  ancientcr  fanaticks  freely  perused, 
rithoat  qaestion  a  far  greater  number  of  such  mad  saints  might 
le  discoTered  amongst  them:  Which  I  am  so  much  the  more  in- 
lined  to  beliere  on  the  authority  of  a  learned  writer,  who  lived 
nnry  near  those  days,  and  thus  expresses  their  character:  They 
fere  drank,  says  he,  with  the  pride  of  heresy,  and  put  out  of  their 
ight  seises  by  the  frenzy  thereof.  Which  is  just  the  periphrasis 
if  a  fanatick. 

The  other  injury,  which  I  find  this  author  guilty  of,  is,  his  im- 
Bcklerate  reTiling,  and  sometimes  falsly  accusing  both  Queen  Mary, 
ad  the  papists  of  those  days,  of  greater  severities  and  persecutions 
han  they  were  really  guilty  of,  though  in  some  cases  they  certainly 
fere  too  cruel  and  rigorous ;  yet  it  was  no  more  than  what  Henry 
he  Eighth  and  Edward  the  Sixth,  her  predecessors,  did  before  her, 
md  what  Queen  Elisabeth,  her  successor,  did  after  her. 

For  proof  of  this,  I  find  one  Greenwood,  or  Grimwood,  of 
litchani,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  accused  by  Mr.  Fox  to  be  a 
lerjored  papist,  and  a  great  persecutor  of  his  martyrs,  and  there- 
ore  had  great  plagues  inflicted  on  him,  and,  being  in  health,  his 
lowels  fell  out  of  his  body  by  the  terrible  judgment  of  God.  Now, 
or  an  evident  conviction  of  this  falshood,  one  Parson  Prick,  not 
ong  after  the  first  edition  of  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments,  and  in 
he  twenty-seventh  year  of  queen  Elisabeth,  took  occasion  to  re- 
rile  the  papists  in  a  sermon,  as  the  custom  was,  and,  in  particu- 
ar,  told  this  story  of  Greenwood  in  the  pulpit,  and  cited  his  au- 
hor  as  infallible.  But  so  it  happened,  that  Mr.  Greenwood,  who 
fas  a  good  protestant,  was  present  at  that  very  sermon,  and  never 
vas  so  plagued,  but  soon  after  brought  his  action  on  the  case^ 
igainst  Mr.  Prick,  for  calling  him  perjured  person,  to  which  the 
lefendant "pleaded  not  guilty ;  and,  this  matter  being  disclosed  upon 
he  evidence,  Wray,  Chief  Justice,  delivered  the  law  to  the  jury, 
n  fayour  of  Mr.  Prick,  ^  that,  it  being  delivered  but  as  a  story 
[such  it  seems  are  too  many  of  Mr.  Fox's),  and  not  with  any  ma- 
tee  or  intentioii  to  slander  any,  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  words 
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maliciously,  and  so  was  not  found  guilty  :*  And  Jadge  Pophini  tA 
firmed  it  to  be  good  in  law.  ^^ 

The  exact  particulars  of  this  case  you  may  find  amongst  the  i«0  :g 
cords  of  Westminster-hall  of  that  year ;  and,  in  a  case  of  Kfef  ^ 
nature  betwixt  Brook  and  Montague,  3  Jac.  it  was  cited  by  Sir  ^ij 
Edward  Coke,  then  attorney-general,  and  b  briefly  printed  in  tlie 
second  part  of  Judge  Croke's  Reports,  published  by  the  learned 
Sir  Harbottle  Grimston,  Bart.  Speaker  of  the  late  Parliament.         ^ 


THE   PARALLEL. 


Ancient* 
Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  Earl 
of  Essex,  and  Lord.Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal  (son  of  a  black- 
smith of  Putney,  who  was  in  his 
latter  days  a  brewer)  was  first  a 
servant  to  Cardinal  VVolsey, 
and  afterwards  a  principal  Mi« 
nister  of  State  to  king  Henry 
the  Eighth ;  and,  among  other 
great  ofiiccs  which  he  had,  he 
was  Ticar-gencral  oyer  all  the 
spirituality,  though  a  layman, 
and  sat  diyers  times  in  the  con- 
vocation among  the  bishops ;  by 
means  whereof,  and  of  hb  great 
power,  and  propension  to  scbisni 
and  heresy,  he  ransacked,  dis. 
solved,  and  subrerted  many  ab* 
bies  and  religious  houses,  and, 
if  he  bad  lived,  had  a  heart  in- 
clined  to  act  greater  mischiefs, 
both  in  church  and  state ;  but, 
on  the  nineteenth  of  July,  1540, 
he  was  arraigned  and  condemned 
of  heresy  and  treason,  and,  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  the  same 
month,  was  beheaded  at  Tow^r- 
dill. 


Hugh  Latimer,  son  of  a  hus- 
bandman in  Leicestershire,  pre. 
tended  to  the  office  of  the  mini, 
stry,  aficcted  a  drollish  way  of 
holding  forth  in  the  pulpit,  was 
a  great  enemy  to  bishops  and 
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Oliver  Cromwell  had,  indet4| 
some  advantage  over  hb  mMm&k 
sake  Lord  in  the  quality  of  lii» 
birth,  but  none  in  that  of  Ul 
profession,  he  being  a  brotktr 
too  of  the  jolly  brcwbont^ 
though  he  far  surpassed  ik$ 
other  in  the  mystery  of  iniquity* 
In  th«  late  rebellion,  raitti 
against  king  Charles  the  Firali 
of  blesssd  memory,  lie  began  t# 
set  up  a  new  trade,  and  was  at 
first  captain  of  a  troop  of  aecta. 
ries ;  afterwards,  by  unheard  of 
policy,  became  general,  andi 
the  better  to  serve  hb  own  •■• 
bitious  ends,  on  the  thirtictli  of 
January,  1648,  did  most  bar« 
barously  murder  that  good  kin§ 
at  his  own  palacc.gate ;  then 
made  himself  Protector  of  M 
Utopian  Commonwealth,  andy 
on  the  third  of  September,  IGAS, 
died  full  of  murders,  wicked* 
nesses,  and  treasons  :  His  bod/ 
lay  inhumed  at  Westmtnsltry 
till  the  thirtieth  of  January^ 
1660,  when  it  was,  by  order  of 
parliament,  hanged  at  Tyburn^ 
with  Bradshaw  and  Ireton  bit 
accomplices ;  and,  finally,  bu* 
ried  under  that  gallows. 

Hugh  Peters,  of  like  meaa 
extraction,  usurped  the  ofioe  of 
the  minbtry ;  was  used  by  01i» 
ver,  as  a  fit  instrument  in  tlio 
pulpit,  to  encourage  rebels  m 
their  evil  wajsi   htA  a  gMi4 
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',  and  as  great  a  patron  of 
cks ;    and,     finally,    was 
at  Oxford,  the  sixteenth 
tober,  1555. 


lliam  Hacket,  of  Onadle  in 
lannptonshire,  proclaimed 
f  ia  London  to  be  Christ 
come  with  his  fan  in  his 
Co  judge  the  earth  ;  and 
ttended  bj  Edmund  Cop- 
r  mjod  Henry  Arthington, 
ro  false  prophets,  the  one 
jrcy,  the  other  of  judg- 
;  for  which,  on  the  twen« 
hth  of  July  1500,  he  was 
d  on  a  gibbet  in  Cheapside. 
iager  died  a  prisoner  in 
well,  aind  Arthington  long 
in  Wood^street  Compter. 


in  J^mbert,  of  Norfolk,  a 
;lian  (in  our  modern  dia- 
i  fanatick)  was  accused  of 
fy  and  had  the  honour  to 
led  by  king  Henry  the 
h)  and  many  f^rds  Spirit 
and  Temporal,  in  West- 
er-hall ;  was  found  guilty 
obstinate,  and  burnt  iu 
field,  in  the  year  1 538. 
m  Tewksbury,  of  London, 
T-seller,  obstinately  held 
n  anabaptistical  and  hcre- 
tpinions ;  for  which  he  was 
tmned  and  burnt  in  Smith- 
la  December,  1 5^9. 


in  Maandrcll,  of  Kerel  in 
blre,  cow-herd,  was  con. 
ed  by  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
for  obstinately  holding 
I  heretical  and  fantastical 
jnsy  and  burnt  in  the  year 

Jliam  Tyndal^    about  ths 


Modern. 
hand  in  spilling  the  royal  blood, 
was  no  b«tter  a  friend  to  ths 
hierarchy,  than  other  sectaries 
are;  was  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered  at  Charing- Cross  (the 
same  sixteenth  of  October)  1660. 

James  Nay  lor,  ofAnderslow 
in  Yorkshire,  declared  himself, 
at  Bristol,  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
and  King  of  Righteousness; 
where  he  rode  about,  pronoun- 
cing his  blasphemies,  attended 
by  Martha  Simons,  Hannah 
Stranger,  and  Dorcas  Erbury, 
representing  the  three  Maries  in 
the  gospel,  John  xix.  25.  For 
which  (instead  of  a  thousand 
deaths,  which  he  deserted)  he 
had  only  his  tongwe  bored 
through  with  a  hot  iron,  at  the 
Old  Exchange,  London,  th« 
twenty-serenth  of  December^ 
1656. 

John  Lambert,  of  Yorkshire, 
a  great  sectary,  a  partaker  in 
Olirer's  iniquities,  had  the  ho- 
nour to  be  judged  by  king 
Charles  the  Second,  and  his  par. 
liament,  in  the  year  1660;  was 
found  guilty,  but  mercifully  re- 
pricTcd  during  their  pleasure. 


Praise^god     Barebones,    of 

London,  leather.>9ellcr,  was  a 
great  anabaptist  Common- 
weal th's«.man,  a  lay-preacher, 
and  of  a  factious  spirit,  yet  the 
mercy  of  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment has  pardoned  his  errors,  in 
hopes  he  may  grow  better. 

Giles  Prichard,  of  Islington 
in  Middlesex,  cow-herd,  was, 
upon  his  trial  at  the  Sessions. 
House  in  the  Old-Bailey,  found 
guilty  of  the  rebellion,  in  Ja- 
nuary, 16G0,  and  hanged  in 
Cheapside. 

William  Prynne,  in  the  year 
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year  1527,  wrote  a  seditious 
and  invective  book  against  the 
bishops  and  prelates  of  the 
church,  and  intituled  it^  7*Ae 
Wicked  Mammon, 


John  Lewis,  an  obstinate  A- 
rian  heretick,  for  denying  i\it 
Godhead  of  Christ,  and  hold, 
ing  other  blasphemous  and  dc* 
testable  heresies,  was  burnt  at 
Norwich,  the  seventeenth  of 
September,  1583. 

In  the  year  1414,  Sir  John 
Oldcastle  and  Sir  Roger  Acton, 
with  other  fanaticks,  plotted  a 
desperate  rebellion,  in  St.  Giles's 
Fields,  against  king  Henry  the 
Fifth ;  for  which  thirty-seven  of 
them  were,  in  the  same  year, 
and  in  the  same  place,  hanged. 


Sir  Roger  Acton  soon  'after 
was  hanged,  drawn,  and  buried 
under  the  gallows,  for  his  de- 
testable rebellion. 


Modem. 
1636,  wrote  the  like,  intituli 
it.   The  Unbishoping  of 
thy  and  Titus;  the  only  person 
ill    this    unhappy  parallel,  wlio 
has   given  large  testimonies  of 
his  reconcilement  to  loyalty  and 
reason. 

John  Fry,  a  member  of  the  ••^ 
long.parliament,  held  the  like  « 
opinions,  and  asserted  them  ia  V 
print ;  for  which  he  was  only  '" 
dismembered,  escaping  further  ^: 
punishment,  through  the  liberty  ' 
of  those  evil  times. 

In  January,  1660,  Thomai  ^ 
Venner,  Roger  Uodgkins,  and  ' 
other  fanaticks,  contrived  a  hor*  ' 
rid  insurrection  in  Wood-streely  ^ 
London,   against  king  Charles  * 
the  Second  (whom   God  long 
preserve!)  for  which  fourteen 
of  them   were  hanged    in    the 
same  month,  and  near  the  same 
place. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  January, 
1660,  Cromwell,  Ircton,  and 
Bradshaw,  were  drawn,  hang- 
ed, and  buried  under  TytMim, 
for  murder  and  rebellion. 


The  ancient  and  modem  fanaticks  agreed  exactly  in  these  par- 
ticulars ;  First,  They  pretended  the  motion  and  impulse  of  the 
Spirit  for  what  they  did.  Secondly,  They  declared  against  kings 
and  magistrates.  Thirdly,  Against  payment  of  tithes.  Fourth- 
ly, Against  the  Whore  of  Babylon  and  popish  clergy  (only  our 
moderns  have  gone  farther,  against  even  all  kinds  of  clergy.) 
Fifthly,  Against  swearing  in  any  case ;  and  they  alledgcd  scrip- 
ture for  whatsoever  they  asserted,  ^  We  will  not,*  says  The  Door 
of  Jlopcy  ^  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  antichristian  magistra- 
^  cyj  ministry,  tithes,  &c.  which  are  none  of  our  lord's  appoint- 
^  ment, — but  false  and  Babylonish.'  From  such  saints,  and  such 
martyrs,  good  Lord  deliver  oiir  gracious  king  aud  all  his  king- 
doms. 


(     265    ) 
AN  EPISTLE  TO 

CHARLES  THE  SECOND, 

KING  OF  ENGLAND, 

And  to  evert/  Individual  Member  of  his  Council. 

^/^scnted  to  them  in  pure  love  and  good-will,  that  they  might  consider  of  the 
things  herein  contained,  before  the  King  was  crowned,  or  had  taken  his  oath  ; 
forasmnch  as  a  necessity  from  the  Lord  w:is  laid  upon  the  P«^nman  of  the  said 
Epistle,  in  order  thereto,  who  is  kuowu  to  divers  people,  by  «lhe  name  of  Chris- 
topher Chcesmaa. 

Troni  the  Town  of  Reading,  In  Berkshire,  the  l5th  of  the  second  Month,  1661. 


OIVE  car,  O  king,  and  hearken  to  counsel ;  let  thy  heart  be 
inclined  to  understanding,  and  diligently  consider  tie  things 
that  concern  thy  everlasting  peace,  and  the  well-being  of  all  peo. 
pic,  under  thy  goYcrnment.  And  oh,  you  counsellors  of  the  king, 
Ivnow  you  thib,  that  the  God  of  Israel,  who  governs' in  the  hea- 
vens, and  in  the  earth,  hath  appeared  in  these  nations,  in  the  ab. 
scncc  of  the  king,  and  since  his  father's  days,  to  biing  to  pass  his 
^reat  work,  in  performance  of  his  promises,  and  returning  the 
captivity  of  his  people,  who  have  been,  many  ages  past,  most  cru- 
elly afflicted  and  oppressed,  under  Pharaoh's  hard  task-masters, 
who  have  exercised  authority  over  their  consciences.  But,  now, 
the  Lord  God  is  conie  to  deliver  his  Israel,  in  the  Spirit,  by  the 
hand  of  the  great  prophet,  that  Moses  prophesied  of,  laying, 
'  Tt»c  Lord  your  God  shall  raiso  up  a  prophet,  like  unto  me  ; 
one  from  among  your  brethren  ;  him  shall  you  hear  in  all  things  : 
And  whosoever  shall  withdraw  his  ear  from  hearing  that  prophet, 
shall  be  cutoff  from  among  the  people.'  This  is  the  prophet,  O 
Icing  and  council,  that  is  worthy  to  reign,  and,  by  the  hand  of 
this  prophet,  will  tlx;  Lord  bring  to  pass  the  purposes  of  his  heart, 
and  will  set  up  justice  and  righteousness  in  the  earth  ;  and  who- 
ever they  hcj  that  will  ucfi  bow  down  and  hearken  to  this  prophet, 
whiMher  king,  councils,  parliaments,  armies,  synods,  or  others, 
shall  assuredly  be  destroyed,  and  cut  olF  from  among  the  people. 
For  this  great  prophet,  of  whom  Moses  spoke,  is  the  only  begot- 
ten of  God,  the  Christ,  the  Saviour,  the  Light  of  the  World, 
that  enlightcneth  every  one  that  cometh  into  the  world.  This  is 
he,  O  king  and  council,  that  the  Lord  God  hath  raised  up  in 
<hcse  nations,  since  thy  father's  days,  and  in  thy  absence,  and  he 
alone  is  worthy  to  reign,  not  synods,  nor  hireling  ministers;  and 
thousands  there  be  within  thy  dominions,  O  king,  that  have  re- 
ceived this  great  prophet  and  true  light,  and  a  good  understanding 
thrrcby  (glory,  glory  to  the  Lord  God  for  evermore)  and  now  are 
making  war  with  the  nations  in  righteousness,  and  in  particular, 
with  thte,  O  king,  and  with  ihy  council  ^  not  with  sword,  nor 
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tpear,  nor  plottlngs,  nor  combinations,  to  hurt  thee,  O  king,  o^ 
any  of  thy  family  or  people,  nor  any  ways  seeking  to  remoTe 
thee  from  thy  crown  an<l  dignity,  but,  with  the  Spirit  of  God^ 
striving  to  establish  thy  throne  in  righteousness,  and  to  crowa 
thee  with  everlasting  honour  and  dignity.  And  know  this,  O 
king  and  council,  that  the  people  and  servants  of  the  I^rd  do  not 
strive  against  flesh  and  blood,  neither  are  their  weapons  carnal^ 
but  spiritual,  and  mighty,  through  God,  to  make  war  with  the 
Man  of  Sin  in  all  his  appearances  and  forms  of  governments,  wlie. 
ther  presbytery,  or  episcopacy,  or  any  other  anti-christian  fono^ 
which  must  ail  be  thrown  down  in  this  day  of  the  Lord's  mighljr 
power,  wherein  he  hath  made  bare,  and  will,  yet  more  and  more^ 
make  bare  his  arm  ;  and  his  power  and  authority  shall  be  known 
against  the  hierarchy  of  antichrist,  in  the  utter  destruction  there* 
of;  the  Lord  will  dash  to  pieces  all  the  powers  and  authorities  of 
the  earth  that  stand  in  his  way,  or,  any  way,  seek  to  uphold  the 
kingdom  and  authority  of  the  beast,  and  of  the  false  prophet  which 
is  full  of  darkness.  And  the  Lord  God  will  bring  in  his  kingdom 
of  righteousness,  which  he  hath  begun  to  set  up,  and  the  same 
will  finish,  though  it  be  to  the  crerlasting  destruction  of  ail  earthlj 
potentates  and  people,  that  stand  in  opposition  thereto. 

Therefore,  O  king,  take  heed  what  thuu  dost,  in  this  thy  day, 
and  power:  And,  O  council -of  the  king,  take  heed,  lest  jon 
counsel  the  king,  cither  to  swear,  or  to  go  about  to  establish,  or 
set  up  the  kingdom  of  antichrist,  under  any  form  whatsoever,  whe* 
ther  episcopacy,  or  presbytery,  or  any  other;  for  assuredly,  if 
you  so  do,  it  will  be  the  utter  destruction  both  of  yuu,  and  your 
king.  And  again  I  say,  O  king  and  council,  take  heed ;  for 
your  enemy,  and  the  enemy  of  man's  salvation,  is  very  active 
in  this  day,  and  will  not  cease  tempting  of  you,  both  within  and 
without,  to  make  you  instruments  to  obstruct  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  to  whose  temptations,  if  you  yield,  the  Lord  will  dash  yon 
to  pieces ;  and  so  you  will  become  as  miserable  as  those  that  are 
gone  before  you. 

And,  O  king,  in  the  fear  and  dread  of  the  Lord,  prise  thy 
time,  and  the  Lord's  mercies  towards  theci  and  thy  family,  for 
they  have  been  very  great,  in  this  day  of  thy  visitation,  wherein 
the  Lord  hath  not  been  wanting  to  thee,  but  hath  sent  his  »er- 
vants,  time  after  time,  to  counsel  thee,  and  to  forewarn  thee,  of 
the  sore  judgments  that  are  hastening  upon  these  nations,  for  the 
wickedness  thereof. 

And  the  Lord  God  hath  been  striving  with  thee,  not  only  by 
his  Spirit,  in  his  ministers  and  servants ;  but  his  witness,  in  thine 
own  conscience  also,  since  he  hath  set  thee  upon  thy  father*s 
throne. 

And  myself  (as  one  of  the  least,  to  whom  the  Lord  hath  shewed 
mercy,  in  bringing  me  into  the  good  land,  vi  herein  every  one« 
that  is  faithful,  receives  of  the  fruits  and  increase  thereof,  and 
drinks  of  the  pleasant  streams  that  therein  run,  which  more  refresh 
Aau  all  the  incr.ase  of  earthly  treasure^  do  now,  iu  obedience  to 
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Ae  iBotioiis  of  God's  Spirit,  and  in  his  fear  and  dread,  give  in  my 
testiinony  before  thee,  O  king,  and  before  thy  council,  for  tho 
XiOrd  6€>d9  though  King  of  Kings,  yet  not  obeyed  by  the  people, 
<Nit  of  his  fear,  and  teachers  of  these  nations,  and  for  his  truth, 
Ihat  is  fallen  in  the  gates ;  and,  for  his  people,  though  harrolesy 
and  Just,  yet  more  oppressed  than  any  other  people  in  the  nations, 
by  reason  of  the  hireling  ministry,  vi^hich  teach  the  people  to  err, 
mad  arc  enemies  to  God*s  truth  and  people. 

Know  this  now,  therefore,  O  king,  that,  if  thou  wilt  not  re. 
gvd  the  Lord   God's  striving  with  thee,  by  his   servants,  nor 
ioj  nor  return  at  the  reproofs  of  God's  witness,  in  thy 
conscience,  then  the  Lord  will  withhold  his  servants  from 
and  bis  Spirit  from  striving  with  thee,  and  give  thee  up  tq 
baidnass  of  heart ;  and  then  thou  wilt  be  ruled  by  blood-thirsty 
Bcn,  enemies  to  God's  truth,  and  his  people,  who  will  cause  thee 
Co  do  soch  things,  which,  may  be,  was  once  far  from  thy  heart  to 
do;  and  tben  the  Lord  God,  who  respects  no  man's  person,  wilt 
mite  thee  and  them,  with  a  very  terrible  overthrow,  and  utter 
rain  and  destruction,  as  he  hath  done  to  those  that  have  gone  be* 
fore  thee,  who  would  not  hearken  to  God's  servants,  nor  return 
atbb  reproofs.     For  known  be  it  to  thee,  O  king,  God  did  not 
reoiofe  those  men  from  the  throne  of  government,  in  these  na* 
tions,  for  their  well-doing,  but  for  their  evil ;  for  their  unrighte* 
eus  and  unjust  actions,  because  they  governed  not  for  God  ;  and 
therefore,  as  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  are  the  Lord's,  so  he  dis* 
poselh  of  them,  as  he  pleaseth :  He  plucks  down  the  governors 
therein,   whose  actions  proclaim  them  tray  tors  to  their  lord  and 
master,-  who  intrusted  them,  and  set  up  others  to  try  them  also, 
whether  they  will  obey  and  do  his  commands,  and  the  things  that 
he  delights  in:  Viz.  mercy  and  justice,  true  judgment  and  righte« 
onsness ;  and  the  contrary  he  denies,  with  the  workers  thereof, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.     And  so,  when  that  wicked  and 
perfidious  generation  of  men  would,  by  no  means,  be  reformed, 
then  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  was  kindled,  and  his  decree  went  forth 
against  them ;  and  so  they  were  dashed  in  pieces,  even  like  a  pot- 
ter's vessel  J  it  was  their  wickedness  caused  them  to  fall,  and  no- 
thing  else  ;  for  they  still  obstructed  the  Lord's  work,  and  yet  he 
bore  with  them  along  time,  and  would  not  that  any  should  break 
them  to  pieces,  but  disappointed  all  plottin^s  and  combinations 
against  them,  from  time  to  time  ;  and  also  connstlled  tliem,  by  his 
ministers  and  servants,  which  he  sent  unto  them,  and  did  warn 
them  of  the  evil  that  fell  upon  them  long  before  it  came,  and  re- 
proved tht-m  of  their  evil  deed:;,  and,  divers  times,  sutfered  their 
own  servants  to  take  their  power  from  thenu  and  then  they  lay 
under  shame  and  contempt  fur  some  time,  and  then  restored  to 
government  again  ;  but  still  they  went  on,  in  their  evil  practices, 
being  covetous,  self-seeking  men,  having  a  form  of  godliuess,  but 
denied  the  power  thereof;  they  were  groat  oppressors,  and  hard« 
hearted  men ;   and  imprisoned  the  ministers  and  servants  of  tha 
Lofd,  and  maintained  an  idle,  dronish;  idolatrous,  hireling  tytbti» 
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taking  ministry  in  the  nations ;  and  suffered  them  to  persetQli^  <^ 
oppress,  and  atllict  the  most  precious  ministers  and  ser?ant»  m  -i> 
God,  whose  estates  they  took  away,  and  whose  bodies  they  lai*  -»' 
prisoned,  and  some  of  them  most  cruelly  abused  in  prison,  evett  i 
unto  death.  Mark,  therefore,  O  kin^,  had  the  Lord  been  pleiaedl  it 
with  such  things,  then,  doubtless,  thou  and  thy  party  had  novar  its 
returned  to  govern  in  these  nations  any  more ;  if  the  Lord  liai  n 
seen  good,  that  oppression,  and  grindincr  the  faces  of  the  poor^  n 
and  maintaining  a  hireling  ministry,  and  forcing  the  people  of  GoA  u 
to  pay  tythes,  and  persecuting  and  imprisoning  of  God*s  mtnislMt  ;« 
and  serrants,  should  hare  continued  in  these  nations,  then  th<its.c; 
men,  which  he  removed  to  bring  thee  in,  might  have  been -fit  \mm  « 
struments  for  such  a  work,  anifno  need  for  thee  to  have  beeft  ii; 
brought  in,  in  so  eminent  a  manner,  to  do  the  work,  with  whick  ^^ 
thp  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  burdened  and  grieved,  from  day  todaj*^  «t 
and  for  which  his  wrath  broke  forth  against  those  men,  .wkoaei' 
names  now  rot  in  perpetual  infamy.  ij 

l*herefore,  doth  it  not  concern  thco,  O  king,  and  thy  cotmcfl^  « 
to  consider  what  you  are  doing  ?  For  the  I^ord  is  the  same  vnoWm  \^ 
as  ever  he  was,  and  regards  not  king,  councils,  parliaments,  ttC  u 
knies,  protectors,  so  called,  or  any  one,  more  than  another^  otbefw  ^ 
wise  than  they  are  found  in  the  path  of  righteousness,  mercj,  aai  ^ 
true  judpncnt.  ^ 

Therefore,  awake,  awake,  O  king;  with  thy  council  stand  vp^  ^ 
Itnd  see  whereon  the  basis  of  thy  kingdom  stands,  lest  thy  crowii  |^ 
Und  dignity  fall  in  the  dust  in  these  great  overtumings ;  for  Teril|^'.^ 
verily,  there  is  yet  a  greater  overturning  than  has  been,  that  wM  ^ 
suddenly  come  upon  these  nations:  In  which  overturning,  O  kia|^|  J 
thou,  and  thy  party,  if  you  proceed,  9S  you  have  begun,  mostlMi  ^[ 
the  very  subject  matter  of  the  day,  and  must  drink  the  very  boU  J 
torn  and  dregs  of  that  cup,  which  all  persons,  that  have  miscarried 
in  government  for  divers  years  past,  have  tastrd  of;  for  the  Lend  ^ 
has  tried  you  many  years,  by  sore  and  grievous  affliction,  and  wow  ^ 
hath  restored  you,  that  all  people  and  nations  may  see  what*  yos  ^ 
Svill  do  ;  and  thou,  O  king,  and  thy  party,  hast  l>egun  to  set  np 
and  maintain  that  false  ministry  and  worship,  and  idolatrous  prac*  !^ 
ticc,  and  vain  sports  (for  which  the  wrath  of  God  broke  fortliy   *' 
about  tnenty  years  since,  against  thy  family)  that  is  to  say,  epiaJ  ^ 
copacy,  with  all  the  abominations,  both  in  worship  and  pracficey 
which  it  brings  along  with  it,  notwithstanding  the  light  that  shioci  ■ 
in  this  day  of  the  Lord's  mighty  power,  and  this  glorious  day  oC 
visitation,  wherein  the  Lord  hath  admitted  you  to  stand  for  tnal: 
And  know  this,  O  king,  thy  father  and  his  party  deceased,  never   . 
saw  such  a  day,  nor  received  so  much  mercy  (as  thee,  and  thy  ^ 
party  that  now  survives,  have  done)  but  were  in  the  dark  and    ' 
doudy  day,  folded  up  under  ths  hireling  ministers,  and  had  not 
th^/>ninisrers  of  Christ,  the  Light  of  the  world,  sent  unto  tbcPS   ^ 
with  message  after  message,  as  to  thee,  and  thy  party,  hath  beoA  ^^ 
done,  counselling  thee,  O  king,  and  thy  council,  to  fear  GcmI,  and   ^ 
to  work  ri 'htcousness :  and  the  ministers  and  servants  of  the  Loci  ^ 
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karc  been  faithful  unto  thcc,  O  king,  in  every  thing,  and  in  this 
ttung  in  particular ;  that  is,  thou  limit  not  the  Spirit  of  God,  in 
"  forcing  all  to  worship  God,  after  the  manner  of  the  nations  and 
leatiien,  nor  to  maintain  a  hireling  minislrj ;  for,  nhere  there  is 
neh  a  thing  done  by  authority,  there  must  of  necessity  follow  great 
IfBOrancc,  and  gross  darkness  will  soon  cover  the  face  of  such  a. 
Bation  ;  for  a  forced  uniformity  in  matters  of  God's  worship,  and 
Hie  hireling  ministry,  are  not  of  God,  but  of  the  devil ;  not  of 
Quist,  but  antichrist ;  and  such  a  ministry  I  do  allirm,  and  shall 
maintain,  was  the  cause  of  thy  father's  fall ;  for  the  hireling  mini. 
itiy,  at  that  time,  had  their  hearts  full  of  war,  and  were  divided, 
and  so  ministered  death  unto  the  people  on  both  sides.  And  it 
thoa,  O  king,  shalt  suffer  religion  to  bo  established  hy  a  law,  and 
shalt  force  people  thereunto,  it  will  be  thy  utter  ruin,  and  thou 
wilt  aiisu redly  miscarry  in  government;  as  any  that  hath  gone  be. 
fore  thee. 

And  this  I  declare  to  thee  in  tender  love  and  pity  towards  thee, 
and  likewise  exhort  thee  in  the  fear  and  dread  of  the  Lord  God, 
tiMt  thon  swear  not  at  all ;  for,  if  thou  dost,  thou  breakest  the 
command  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  Light  of  the  World,  who  is  the  wis. 
dom  of  God  (by  whom  princes  rule,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth 
decree  justice)  who  said,  ^  Swear  not  at  all.'  Consider,  O  king, 
what  advantage  is  swearing  to  the  just  man  ?  Will  he  be  the  more 
just  for  swearing  ?  Or,  is  the  command  of  Christ  of  none  eilect  ? 
Nay,  O  king,  the  just  man  need  not  swear,  thereby  to  add  to  his 
integrity;  nor  doth  the  unjust  man  any  ways  abate  or  destroy  tho 
deceit  or  hypocrisy  of  his  wicked  heart,  whereby  he  may  become, 
more  just,  by  swearing.  Therefore,  O  king,  if  thou  canst  not  do 
jostice  and  right,  for  the  people  over  whom  God  hath  made  thee 
chief  ruler  and  magistrate,  without  swearing,  thou  wilt  never  be 
able  to  do  it  by  swearing.  Nay,  O  king,  but  on  the  contrary,  for 
thee  to  swear  that  thou  wilt  maintain  such  religion,  or  do  such  and 
such  justice  for  the  people,  puts  thcc  into  an  absolute  incapability 
to  do  justice,  forasmuch  as  that  thou  refusest  that  wisdom,  by 
which  kings  decree  justice,  as  atoresaid,  that  is,  Christ  Jesus,  the 
Wisdom  uf  God,  who  said,  ^  Swear  not  at  all,'  and  so  sai,d  his 
apostle  James.  And,  under  the  old  covenant,  an  oath  was  an  end- 
to  all  strife;  but  Christ  the  oath  of  God,  and  new  covenant,  said, 
*  Svfrcstr  not  at  all  ;'  and  Christ  the  new  covenant  is  the  prophet,: 
that  Moses  prophesied  of,  and  said,  '  Whosoever  would  not  hear- 
him,  should  be  cut  oti'from  among  (he  people.' 

Therefore,  O  king  and  council,  swear  not  at  all,  neither  esta- 
blish religion  by  a  law,  to  force  an  uniformity  thereunto,  nor 
maintain  a  hireling  ministry;  for  such  a  thing  was  the  overthrow; 
not  only  of  thy  father,  but  of  all  that  have  followed  after,  till  thy. 
self,  by  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  were  set  in  the  place  where  now- 
thou  art.  The  parliaments,  protectors,  and  armies  were  all  swear* 
ers,  and  high  pretenders  to  religion  in  the  form,  but  nothing  in 
the  power,  but  persecuted  all  the  upright  in  heart,  who  were  in 
the  power^  hut  put  of  their  fojrni;  sq  1  say^  those  governors  wha, 
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hare  miscarried  in  gOTpmment  did  hosy  themsflres  reiy  modi  hi 
matters  of  God,  touching  the  consciences  of  other  men,  whereol 
they  had  nothing  to  do  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  neglected  the  wit» 
ness  of  God  in  their  own  particulars,  and  so  were  mindless  and 
careless  of  their  duties,  as  civil  magistrates,  professing  themsclTet 
■wise,  and  exalting  themselves  into  the  temple  of  God,  wlwrem 
they  had  not  to  do,  save  in  their  own  particulars.  They  became 
fools  even  in  the  munagement  of  their  civil  affairs,  and  so  laid  a 
fkndy  foundation,  and,  like  foolish  builders,  continued  building 
their  own,  till  such  time  as  their  building  did  fall,  and  great  wit 
the  fall  thereof.  And  all  this  did  proceed  from  the  hireling  mU 
nistry,  which  hath  in  all  ages  brought  forth  the  same  fruits,  being 
still  fawning  upon,  and  tampering  with  the  great  men  of  the  earth, 
and  kings  and  councils,  and  parliaments,  and  all  men  in  authority, 
to  establish  religion,  and  to  settle  their  maintenance ;  and  then, 
as  the  prophet  saith  of  them,  '  He  that  will  not  put  into  their 
^  mouths,  they  presently  make  war  against  him*  ;  and  this  hath 
been  the  state  and  condiiion  of  this  nation  and  others. 

And  therefore,  O  king  and  council,  be  wise,  and  learn  by  other 
men's  harms  (who  not  contenting  themselves  in  their  places,  to  do 
the  work  set  them  about,  but  leaving  their  own  work  undone,  did 
intermeddle  and  busy  themselves  about  God's  work,  and  the  con. 
sciences  of  men,  of  which  Christ  alone  is  Lord  ;  and  for  this  hath 
the  Lord  dashed  them  to  pieces,  one  after  another,  since  thy  fa. 
thcr's  days ;  first  the  parliament,  then  protector,  so  called,  ami 
protector  again  ;  then  the  parliament,  then  army  and  Committee 
of  Safety,  so  called,  then  parliament  again  ;  against  all  which  thf* 
Lord  hath  appeared  in  much  severity,  and  hath  removed  all  out  of 
his  way,  and  hath  brought  thee  and  thy  party  into  their  place  and 
authority,  to  try  you.  Take  heed,  I  say,  therefore,  O  king  and 
council,  of  running  against  this  rock,  for,  if  you  do,  yon  will  as« 
soredly  be  dashed  to  pieces,  as  they^already  are ;  for  false  wor* 
ship  and  false  ministers  must  down,  and  all  that  take  part  with 
them,  and,  till  that  time,  there  will  never  be  peace  on  earth  ;  for 
it  is  the  false  ministry,  that  divides  the  people,  and  causes  them  to 
run  into  factions  and  divisions,  and  that  sets  people  at  variance  one 
with  another. 

The  false  ministry,  O  king,  that  is  the  evil  tree  which  bringf 
forth  bad  fruit ;  and,  indeed,  they  can  do  no  otherwise,  for  they 
are  not  of  God,  but  of  the  evil  one.  li  is  clearly  so,  O  king  ;  lor 
the  tree  was  tu  be  known  by  his  fruit,  and  he  is  now  grown  so  big, 
and  his  fruit  so  numerous,  that  one  may  run  and  read  of  what  sort 
the  tree  is ;  and  they,  that  sec  it  not  to  be  the  evil  tree,  are  very 
near  the  pit  of  everlasting  destruction. 

Thou  wast  a  child,  O  king,  in  thy  fa  therms  days,  and  knewest 
not  to  what  perfection  this  evil  tree  was  then  grown;. but  with- 
draw thyself  a  little  into  thy  private  chamber,  and  there  inqoire  of 
the  ancient  of  days,  and  ask  counsel  at  the  oracle  of  God,  the 
light  in  thine  own  conscience,  and  therewith  compare  the  doctrine 
c€  Christ,  who  is  the  word  of  God,  and  is  very  near  thee,  t.vcA 
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in  thy  heart,  and  in  thy  mouth,  and  thou  wilt  then  sec,  hear,  and 
understand  what  Christ  and  his  apostles  say,  and  the  prophets  be- 
fore them,  concerning  the  false  prophets  and  the  false  ministeri. 

C.C. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BURIAL  OF 

KING  CHARLES  THE  FIRST,   AND  OF  OLI- 

VER  CROMWELL : 

In  which  it  apptars,  how  Oliver's  friends  contrived  to  secure  his  Body  from  futurt 
4i0g;nkce,  and  to  expose  the  Corpse  of  -  King  Charles  to  be  substituted  in  th« 
paoiabment  and  ignominy  designed  for  the  Usurper's  Body.     MS. 


Amoogst  other  Papers,  the  following  MS.  was  carefully  preserved  by  my  Lord 
Oxford.  It  contains  an  Extract  from  the  Journal  ul  the  House  of  Commons ; 
which  honourable  House,  resolving  to  disgrace  the  Hame  of  the  late  Usurper 
Otiver  Cromwell,  as  fur  as  lay  in  their  power,  ordered  his  Body  to  be  taken  up, 
and  to  be  firit  banged  on  the  gallows  at  Tyburn,  and  then  to  be  burnt. 

This  Order  was  pursued  by  the  Serjeant  of  that  honourable  House  to  far,  as  t9 
find  a  Coffin  with  Oliver's  name,  and  usurped  Titles,  at  the  east-end  of  tht 
Biddie  iaie  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  in  Westmiuster-Abbey. 

This,  with  an  account  where  the  said  Inscription  is,  or  was,  within  a  few  yean 
ago,  to  be  seen,  is  written  in  a  very  fair  hand. 

Then,  tn  two  different  hands,  there  follows  the  most  remarkable  account  of  a 
Counter- Interment  of  the  Arch*Traytor,  as  well  as  the  reason  and  coutrivanct 
to  secure  his  Body  from  that  expected  ignominy,  and  to  continue  the  revenge 
of  Kmg  Charles's  enemies,  even  (o  the  disgrace  of  substituting  the  Body  of  the 
keheaded  King,  in  the  punishm;int  intended  by  a  justly  enraged  t'eople,  upon 
the  dead  Body  of  the  Usurper. 


SOON  after  the  restoration,  the  then  scrjcant  of  the  house  of 
commons  was  ordered,  by  the  house,  to  go  with  his  officers  to 
St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  and  demand  the  body  of  Oliver  Crom. 
well,  buried  there,  to  be  taken  up,  in  order  to  be  disposed  in  the 
manner  the  house  should  adjudge  fitting. 

Whereupon  the  said  serjeant  went,  and,  in  the  middle  isle  of 
Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel,  at  the  east  end,  upon  takin]^  up  the 
paTement,  in  a  vault,  was  found  his  corpse ;  in  the  inside  of  whose 
colfin,  and  npon  the  breast  of  the  corpse,  was  laid  a  coppcr-piate, 
finely  gilt,  inclosed  in  a  thin  case  of  lead,  on  the  one  side  where, 
of,  were  engraved  the  arms  of  England,  impaled  with  the  arms  of 
Olifer;  and,  on  the  reverse,  the  following  legcnda,  viz. 

Oliverias  Protector  Reipubiicae  Angliae,  Scotiae,  &  Hiberniae,  Na. 
tiis^d.^"  April.  1599,  Inauguratus  le.*"  Dec/'  1653,  Mortuui 
3.**"  Sept."«,  Anno  1668,  Hie  situs  est. 

The  said  serjeant,  believing  the  *plate  to  be  gold,  took  it  pre« 
tendedly,  as  his  fee;  and  Mr.  Gifford,  of  Colchester,  who  mar^ 
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red  the  Serjeants  daughter,  has  now  the  plate,  ivhich,  his  father- 
in.law  told  hira,  he  came  by,  in  the  manner  abote  related. 

A  counter-interment  of  the  aforesaid  arch-traytor^  <ts  averred^ 
and  readj/  to  be  deposed  fif  occasion  required)  bif  Mr,  ■ 

Barkstead^  xzho  daily  frequents  Richard^ sCoffee- 11  ouse^  xcithin 
Temple*' Uar^  being  son  to  Barkstead,  the  regicide^  that  tcax 
executed  as  such^  soon  after  the  restoration^  the  son  toeing,  ui 
the  time  of  the  said  arch^traytor'* s  dealh^  about  the  age  of  Jif'> 
teen  years. 

That  the  said  regicide  Bark^ead,  bcint:  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
of  London,  and  a  groat  confident  of  the  U!>urpcr,  did,  among  other- 
such  confidents,  in  the  time  of  the  usiirpiT's  sickness,  desire  to 
know  where  he  would  be  buried  :  To  w  hich  he  answered,  where 
he  had  obtained  the  greatest  victory  and  glory,  and  as  nigh  the  spot 
as  could  be  guessed,  where  the  heat  of  the  action  was,  viz.  in  tho 
field  at  Naseby,  co.  Northampton  ;  which  accordingly  was  thuSi 
performed :  At  midnight  (soon  after  his  death)  being  first  em* 
balmed,  and  wrapped  in  a  leaden  cofRn,  he  was,  in  a  hearse,  con* 
Teyed  to  the  said  field,  the  said  j\Lr.  Barkstead,  by  order  of  his  fa- 
ther, attending  close  to  the  hearse  ;  and,  being  come  to  the  field, 
there  found,  about  the  midst  of  it,  a  grave,  dug  about  nine  feet 
deep,  with  the  green  sod  carefully  laid  on  one  side,  and  the  mould 
on  the  other ;  in  which,  the  cotlin  being  soon  put,  the  grate  was 
instantly  filled  up,  and  the  green  sod  laid  exactly  flat  upon  it,  care 
being  taken,  that  the  surplus  mould  was  clean  taken  away. 

Soon  after,  like  care  was  taken,  that  the  said  field  was  intirely 
ploughed  up,  and  sown  three  or  four  years  successively  with 
wheat. 

Several  other  material  circnmstancesi  relating  to  the  said  inter- 
ment, the  said  Mr.  Barkstead  relates  (too  long  to  be  here  inserted) 
and,  particularly,  after  the  restoration,  his  conference  with  the 
late  (witty)  Duke  of  Buckingham,  &c. 

Talking  over  this  account  of  Barkstead's,  with  tht»  Rererend 
Mr.  Sm ,  of  Q ,  whose  father  had  lon^  resided  in  Flo- 
rence, as  a  merchant,  and  afterwards  as  minister  from  king  Charles 
the  Second,  and  had  been  \\A\  acquainted  with  the  fui:itives  after 
the  restoration  ;  he  assured  me,  he  had  often  heard  the  said  ac. 
count  by  other  hands:  Those  miscreants  always  boasting,  that  they 
had  wrecked  their  revenge  against  the  father,  as  far  as  human  fore- 
sight could  carry  it,  by  beheading  him,  whilst  living,  and  making 
his  best  friends  the  executors  of  the  utmost  ignominies  upon  him, 
when  dead.  Asking  him  the  particular  meaning  of  the  last  ieo« 
tence,  he  said,  that  Oliver,  and  his  friends,  apprehending  the.  re- 
storation of  the  Stuart  family  ;  and  that  all  imaginable  disgrace,  on 
that  turn,  would  be  put  upon  his  body,  as  well  as  memory;  he 
contrived  his  own  burial,  as  averred  by  Barkstead,  having  all  the 
theatrical  honours  of  a  pompous  funeral  paid  to  an  empty  coffin, 
into  which,  afterwards,   was  rcoiovcd  the  corpse  of  the  martyr^ 
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(wbiehy  by  Lord  Clarendon's  own  account,  had  nerer  truly,  or 
mfamly,  been  interred  ;  and,  after  the  restoration^  when  most  dl. 
ligentjy  sought  after,  by  the  Earls  of  Southampton  and  Lindsey, 
Mt  the  command  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  in  order  lo  a  solemn 
remoral,  could  no  where,  in  the  church  where  he  was  said  to  have 
been  bnricd,  be  found)  that,  if  any  sentence  should  be  pronoun- 
ced, as  upon  his  body,  it  might  eHectually  fall  upon  that  of  the 
king.     That,  on  that  order  of  the  commons,  in  king  Charles  the 
Second's  time,  the  tomb  was  broken  down,  and  the  body  taken 
out  of  a  codin  so  inscribed,  as  mentioned  in  the  Serjeant's  re{>ort, 
lias  from  thence  conveyed  to  Tyburn,  and,  to  the  utmost  joy  and 
triumph  of  that  crew  of  miscreants,  hung  publickly  on  the  gal- 
lows,  amidst  an  infinite  crowd  of  spectators,  almost  infected  with  •* 
the  noisomeness  of  the  stench.     The  secret  being  only  amongst 
that  abandoned  few,  there  was  no  doubt  in  the  rest  of  the  people, 
bat  the  bodies,  so  exposed,  were  the  bodies  they  wore  said  to  be ; 
had  not  some,  whose  curiosity  had  brought  them  nearer  to  the 
tree,  observed,  with  horror,  the  remains  of  a  countenance  they 
little  h^d  expected  there ;  and  that,  on  tying  the  cord,  there  was 
a  stroog  scam  about  the  neck,  by  which  the  head  had  been,  as  was 
supposed,  immediately  after  the  decollation,  fastened  again  to  the 
body.    This  being  whispered  ^about,  and  the  numberi  that  came  to 
the  dismal  sight  hourly  increasing,  notice  was  immediately  given 
of  the  suspicion  to  the  attending  officer,  who  dispatched  a  messen- 
ger to  court,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  rumour,  and  the  ill  con- 
sequences the  spreading  or  examining  into  it  further,  might  have. 
On  which  the  bodies  were  immediately  ordered  down,  to  be  buried 
again,  to  prevent  any  infection.     Certain  is  it,    they  were  not 
burnt,  as  in  prudence,  for  that  pretended  reason,  might  have  been 
expected;  as  well  as  in  justice,  to  have  shewn  the  utmost  detes- 
tation for  their  crimes,  and  the  most  lasting  mark  of  infamy  they 
could  Inflict  upon  them.     This  was  the  account  he  gave.     Wha( 
truth  there  is  in  it,  is  not  so  certain.     Many  circumstances  make 
the  surmise  not  altogether  improbable:  As  all  those  enthusiastSji 
to  the  last  moment  of  their  lives,  ever  gloried  in  the  truth  of  it. 


TDE  HISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OP 

OLIVER  CROMWELL, 

TOS    I.ATE    USURPER*    AND    PltETENDEP    P.ROTECTOR    OF    ENOLANI>|    &CC, 

Trulj    collected  and   published,  for  a  Warning  to  all  Tyrants  and  Usurperi. 

By  J.  H.  Gent. 
London:  Printed  for  F.Coles,  at  the  Lamb  in  the  Old-Bailey,  1663. 

CHAP.   I. 

Shewing  the  Birth  and  Parentage^  and  Place  of  Nativity  of  the 

^aid  Oliver  Cromwell, 

n^HE  unparalleled  actions  of  this  man  have  made  people  more 

curious,  than  otherwise  they  would  be,  to  know  his  rise  and 

tirth^  which  otherwise  might  better^  to  the  ad?anlagc  of  his  me^ 
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mory,  have  been  jet  ohscorcd  and  concealctl ;  for  it  will  neither 
add  praise  nor  commcnJation,  cither  to  his  country  or  relations ; 
both  which  have  publickly  protested  their  shame  and  their  abhor- 
rence of  him*  So  that,  without  prejudice  to  his  family,  who  have 
cleared  themselves  of  any  participation  of  his  facts,  and  did,  and 
do,  detest  both  him  and  them  :  Vou  may  understand,  he  waft  the 
son  of  Henry  Cromwell,  alias  Williams,  the  younger  son  of  Sir 
Henry  Cromwell,  of  Hinchingbrook,  in  the  county  of  Hun  ting* 
don,  Knight,  who  so  magnificently  treated  king  James  in  that 
place,  at  his  coming  into  England  ;  who  so  loyally  and  affection. 
ately  loved  king  Charles  the  Martyr  ;  and,  who,  lastly,  so  hated 
and  abominated  this  Oliver,  his  nephew,  god-son,  and  nanie- 
take. 

He  was  born  at  Huntingdon,  in  the  year  1599,  where  his  fa- 
ther, being  a  cadet,  or  younger  brother,  as  we  have  said,  baying 
no  large  estate,  had  intermarried  with  a  brewer^s  widow,  by  whom 
he  had  some  addition  of  fortune,  and  from  her  sprung  that  ttorj 
of  Oliver^s  being  a  brewer  in  Huntingdon.  Ho  was,  from  his  in. 
fancy,  a  lusty,  active  child,  and  of  a  sturdy  rough  temper ;  which, 
to  remedy,  in  his  young  years,  his  father  prudently  took  this 
course; 

CHAP.  II. 

JIotD  Oliver  teas  cdticaied  and  brought  up  in  the   University  of 
Cambridge^  and  ajlensards  in  Lincoln* s^Inn^  in  ike 

Studif  oj  the  Law, 

About  the  age,  therefore,  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  his  fa- 
ther sent  him  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  to  have  him  tem- 
pered and  managed,  by  the  severe  tuition  and  discipline  of  the 
University  ;  but  his  tutor  quickly  perceived  the  boisterous  and  oo- 
tractable  spirit  of  his  pupil,  who  was  more  for  action  than  tpeco- 
lation,  and  loved  cudgels,  foot-ball-playing,  or  any  game  and  ex- 
ercise, better  than  his  book  ;  so  that  there  was  no  hopes  of  mak- 
ing him  a  scholar,  or  a  learned  man  ;  and  much  ado  there  wa^  to 
keep  him  so  in  compass,  that  he  became  not  an  open  and  pnblick 
dishonour  to  his  friends ;  (here  he  was  made  an  actor  in  the  play 
of  the  five  Senses,  where  ho  ominously  stumbled  at  a  Crown,  which 
he  had  also  dreamed  he  should  once  wear)  whereupon  he  was  pre- 
sently removed,  his  tutor  weary,  and  afraid  of  disgrace  by  hka,  to 
Lincoln's. Inn,  where  he  might  with  less  imputation  and  observ- 
ance, if  his  bent  were  so  given,  roister  it  out,  and  yet,  without 
much  trouble,  attain  some  knowledge  in  the  laws,  to  qualify  him 
for  a  country  gentleman,  and  that  little  competency  his  father  conid 
leave  him.  Hut  no  such  rudiments  would  sink  Into  hios;  1m  was 
for  rougher  arguments  and  pleas,  club.law  ;  and,  indeed,  what 
occasion  had  he  to  know  and  be  versed  in  the  law,  whose  designs^ 
and  wicked  practices  afterwards,  were  directly  opposite  to  all  faiws, 
both  divine  and  human  ?  So  that  he  continued  not  long  tkere^ 
but  was  called  home,  his  father  dying  soon  after,  and  leaving  htoi 
to  his  iwiof. 
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CHAP.  in. 

Oj  his  Manner  of  Life  and  Conversation  in  the  Country^ 

Outer,  being  come  down  into  the  country,  and  growing  star. 

dj,  and  of  man's  stature,  frequented  all  manner  of  wild  company. 

y^ho  but  he  at  any  match  or  game  whatsoever,  where  he  would 
drink  and  roar  with  the  rudest  of  his  companions  ?  And  when  hit 
monej,  which  he  had  sparingly  from  his  mother,  who  yet  kept  the 
purse,  failed  him,  he  would  make  the  victuallers  trust  him,  to 
much  a  ruin  of  his  credit  and  reputation,  he  being  as  famous  for  his 
ranting  and  his  scores,  as  after,  for  his  prayers  and  victories,  that 
the  ale-wives  of  Huntingdon,  if  they  saw  him  coming,  would  set 
up  a  cry,  ^  Here  comes  young  Cromwell,  shut  up  the  doors,  and 
so  keep  him  out.'  But  he  had  better  success  in  the  war,  for  then 
there  was  no  shutting  of  him  out,  no  garison  or  castle,  or  strength 
whatsoeTer,  was  sufficient  to  debar  him.  But  that  may  be  impu- 
table to  the  luck  of  his  former  atchievements,  fortune  being  tied 
at  his  girdle,  and  keeping  a  constant  tenor  with  him  ;  for,  at  this 
age,  he  would  make  nothing  of  beating  of  tinkers,  and  such 
mabty  fellows  at  quarter-staff,  or  any  such  weapon  they  would 
cfauso;  so  that  he  was  dreaded  by  all  the  ale-drinkers,  as  well  as 
ale-wives  of  the  country. 

CHAP.  IV. 

I  Jots  Oliver^  was  reclaimed  from  these  lewd  courses^  and  how  he 
joined  himself  to  the  preciser  sortj  and  became  an 

llypocrilical  Convert. 

By  these  debauched  courses  of  life,  and  regardless  thoughts  how 
the  world  went,  as  long  as  drink  and  company  could  be  had,  no 
matter  how  nor  where ;  he  had  so  endangered  his  small  estate  and 
patrimony,  and  was  so  far  in  debt,  that  he  was  forced  to  retire 
himself,  and  get  out  of  the  way,  and  live  privately,  for  fear  of  pri- 
vate arrests  and  judgments,  which  were  brought  against  him.  In 
this  solitary  condition,  he  had  time  to  bethink  himself  of  his  con- 
dition ;  and  having  nothing  eUe  to  do,  having  played  a  part  at 
Cambridge,  to  personate  another  at  home,  seeming  very  pensive 
and  melancholy,  and  much  reserved  in  his  talk  and  discourse ; 
which,  from  vain,  and  frivolous,  and  wild  speeches,  was  now  al- 
tered into  serious,  and  modest,  and  grave  language,  and  sober  ex- 
pression ;  which,  accommodated  and  set  forth  with  a  morfe  staid 
and  solemn  aspect  and  gesture,  made  him  appear  to  be  another  - 
kind  of  person,  having  run  from  the  one  extreme  to  the  other,  from 
stark  naught,  to  too  good  ;  and  it  wilt  be  a  question  whether,  by 
the  first  he  were  more  destructive  to  himself,  or  by  the  latter,  more 
pernicious  to  his  country. 

This  humour  soured  him  at  last  into  a  precise  puritanism,  with 
whom  his  zealous  design  uas  to  ingratiate  himself;  who  increasing 
every  day,  and  being  grown  to  a  headstrong  faction,  he  doubted 
Bot,  but  iif  time  should  serve,  which  his  daring  spirit  (if  he  had 
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not  a  familiar)  told  him  Avas  a  coming,  to  be  principal  person 
among  them,  and  howsoever,  to  make  up  his  decays  on  his  for- 
tunes,  by  the  kind-hearted  supplies  and  loans  of  the  brotherhood, 
who  were  Tcry  proud  of  such  a  proselyte. 

In  a  short  time  after,  he  had  learned  to  pray,  and  attained  a 
Tery  ready  faculty  therein,  which  he  made  no  nicety  to  manifest 
upon  all  occasions,  both  in  their  publtck  and  private  meetings ;  so 
that  he  was  looked  upon  by  those  of  his  godly  party,  as  their 
cliiefest  ornament,  and  by  the  rest  of  the  w  orld,  as  a  strange  won. 
der.  This  artificial  devotion  did  not  only  then  advantage  him, 
but  served  him  thereafter  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life, 
and  was  the  main  in<;redient  of  all  his  policies  and  successes.  A 
friar  was  an  ass  to  him  for  saying  of  prayers,  he  was  able  to  give 
him  two  for  one  with  his  beads  and  by  rote,  and  out-strip  him 
extempore. 

CHAP.  V. 

IJozD  Oliver^  hcin^  noted  for  his  pretended  Sanctitif^  zcas  cho*en 

a  Biir;(rss  of  C(iml)rid;^c  for  the  Lon^-ParHanicnt ;  anUy 

the  I  Tar  breaking  out^  teas  made  a  Captain  of  Horse. 

By  this  sanctimonious  Vizor,  and  manifested  zeal  for  reforma* 
tion,  which  was  then  in  every  roan^s  mouth,  he  was  looked  upon 
as  the  fittest  instrument  to  promote  it  in  the  parliament,  which  the 
king  had  called  in  1640,  to  redress  (he  grievances  of  the  state  and 
church,  and  to  supply  his  necessities;  and,  therefore,,  the  puritan 
faction,  and  his  relations  by  marriage,  as  Mr.  Goodwin,  and  also 
Hambden  of  Buckingham,  laboured,  in  election  of.  burgesses  for 
the  town  of  Cambridge,  to  have  him  chosen.  The  town  was  ge- 
nerally infected  with  the  same  disease,  and  therefore  it  was  no  hard 
matter  to  eHect  it.  Sitting  in  parliament,  as  a  member,  he  quickly 
saw  which  way  the  stream  went,  and  therefore  resolved  to  run 
one  of  the  first  with  it ;  and  therefore  helped  out  the  noise  and  cry 
for  privilege,  proving  a  great  stickler  against  the  prerogative,  and, 
to  that  end,  endeavouring  to  widen  the  breach  ;  and  made  way,  by 
male-pertness  of  tumults,  against  the  king^s  person  and  court;  in. 
somuch  that  he  became  conspicuous  and  noted  for  his  aversion  to 
the  government.  The  (lame  of  those  inward  burnings  now  break- 
ing out,  and  because  of  his  influence  in  his  country,  and  his  bold, 
confident  spirit,  he  was  courted  with  a  commission  (which  he  ac- 
cepted) under  the  Karl  of  Essex,  the  parliament's  general,  and  wa& 
(Dade  a  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Exploits  Cromicell  did^  in  the  beginning  of  the  War. 

Having  raised  his  troop,  he  marched  not  presently  with  the 
gross  and  main  body  of  the  army,  but  was  ordered  to  contniue 
about  his  own  country,  that  so  his  own  enterprises  might  be  the 
better  observed,  and  he  taken  notice  of ;  so  that  lie  was  a  rising 
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man  from  the  very  first  beginning  of  our  civil  confusions.  The 
first  service  that  he  appeared  in,  was  the  seizure  of  Sir  Henry  Co- 
nisby,  the  sheriff  of  Hertfordshire,  when,  in  a  gallant  contempt 
of  the  parliament,  he  was  prociaiming  the  commission  of  array  at 
St.  Alban's,  and  sending  him,  and  other  gentlemen,  his  assistance, 
to  Liondon  ;  which  sudden  and  meritorious  exploit  of  his  was  well 
resented,  and  highly  commended  by  the  parliament.  His  next 
piece  of  diligence  was  the  like  seizure  of  Sir  John  Pettus,  and 
forty  gentlemen  more,  of  the  county  of  Suliolk,  who  were  form- 
ing a  party  for  the  king,  and  securing  them;  by  which  means,  he 
broke  the  neck  of  any  future  design  in  that,  or  ihc  next  county  of 
Norfolk,  for  the  royal  interest ;  so  that  he  had  brought  all  the 
eastern  part  of  England  to  the  parliament's  subjection,  by  a  blood- 
less and  easy  conquest.  But  his  other  victories,  which  were  prin- 
cipally ascribed  to  him,  though  they  were  joined  with  him,  were 
very  sanguineous,  and  fatally  cruel. 

As  his  last  home  employment,  he  was  ordered  to  purge  and 
to  inspect  the  University,  wherein  he  proceeded  with  so 
moch  rigour  against  that  place  of  his  own  nurture,  &c.  it  was 
conceived  he  would  at  last  as  mercilesly  use  his  mother,  then" 
bleeding  England.  Which  work  being  over,  and  unhappily  ef- 
fected, Cromwell  was  the  only  man ;  his  prudence,  fortune,  and 
valour  every  Vihere  applauded  and  extolled,  and  he  reputed  for 
one  of  the  most  cMuinent  and  able  commanders  in  the  parliament's 
army. 

It  was  time,  therefore,  now  to  shew  him  abroad,  having  armed, 
disciplined,  and  paid  his  men  so  carefully,  that  (iierc  was  no  doubt 
of  their  prevailing  upon  any  equal  enemy,  and  under  the  conduct 
of  so  vigilant  and  wary  a  leader,  whose  only  aim  it  was  to  keep 
up  his  reputaliou  to  greater  undertakings.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
a  conjunction  and  assistance  of  the  Scots,  who  were  entered  Eng- 
land, he  was  made  lieutenant-general  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester, 
who  had  raised  his  army  out  of  the  associated  counties,  as  Cam- 
bridge, Huntingdon,  Bedford,  SuflTolk,  cV:c.  Those  armies  being 
joined,  and  mastering  the  field  (the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  who 
opposed  them,  retreafrng  into  Vork)  they  resolved  to  bejiiege  that 
city :  'Jo  the  relief  whereof.  Prince  llupert  came,  and  forcing 
them  to  draw  otf  from  their  league,  he  gave  them  battle  on  Mar- 
ston-Moor,  July  2,  1G4I.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  Prince 
Rupert  had  utterly  discomfited  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  where 
Sir  Thomas  Eairlax  and  the  Scots  horse  stood,  and  disonlercd  the 
main  body  of  the  foot,  so  that  the  day  was  given  for  lost,  the  Scots 
running  and  throwing  down  their  arms  ;  when  Cromwell,  with  hia 
Curassiers,  and  the  rest  of  my  Lord  Manchcsfer's'horsc,  who  were 
placed  in  the  right  wing,  fell  with  such  force  and  fury  upon  the 
i^rd  Goring's  brigades  on  the  right,  that  they  presently  broke 
them  in  pieces,  and  following  their  success,  before  the  prince  re- 
turned, obtained  a  compleat  victory,  kiiling  no  less  than  five, 
thousand  men,  gaining  their  campi,  bag  and  baggage  ;  and,  as  the 
price  of  all^  the  city  o£  York.    Hence  he  acquired  that  terrible 
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name  of  Ironsides,  bis  troops  being  reported  nnmlnerable  «id 
unconqnerablc.  By  this  defeat,  he  lifted  up  himself  to  those  great 
titles  and  places  he  went  through  afterwards* 

CHAP.  VII. 

ji  Continuance  of  his  Successes  against  his  Sovereign  and  hu 
Forces;  his  treacherous  and  disloyal  dealing  xsith  his  Mqjeiiy. 

The  next  field  we  find  him  in,  m  as  that  of  the  second  Newberrj, 
October  27,  1644,  where,  with  the  same  felicyand  Talonr,  he  bad 
the  better,  on  that  part  of  the  field,  where  he  fonght,  and  con* 
tributed  mainly  to  that  piece  of  a  Victory  the  parliament  forces 
had  there ;  when,  to  cloud  and  damp  this  rising  martialist,  he  waa 
articled  against  by  his  superior  officers,  for  some  miscarriages  and 
practices  in  the  army,  to  the  hinderance  of  the  service,  which  was 
indeed  his  ambitious  insinuation  into  the  affection  of  the  soldierj ; 
but  this  was  never  prosecuted,  his  friends,  the  grandees  of  the 
Independent  party,  interposing  and  justifying  him^  foragodi^, 
expert,  and  valiant  commander. 

This  Independent  faction  was  now  grown  too  crafty,  and  bad 
supplanted  their  brother  of  Presbytery,  by  new  modelling  the 
army,  turning  out  most  of  Essex's  officers,    and  dismissing  all 
members  of  parliament    from  their    several  commands  therein ; 
among  which  number,  Cromwell  should  have  been  included,  bot  hU 
partisans  wrought  so,  that  he  was  continued  for  forty  days,  and,  those 
expired,  longer,  and  longer,  even  till  the  war  ended.     )iy  this  said 
model  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  made  Lord  General,  and  Cromwell, 
after  some  time,  Lieutenant  General,  being  the  only  man  looked 
epon  able  to  carry  on  the  Independent  interest.     The  first  action 
he  engaged  in,  in  this  quality,  was  his  routing  of  the  queen's  regi. 
ment  and  some  other  troops  (come  from  Worcester  to  fetch  the 
king  from  Oxford,  then  designed  to  be  besieged  in  the  b^inning 
of  the  year  1645)  at  Islip  Bridge ;  then  his  immediate  summoning 
and  taking  Blechindon  House,  April  24,  where  after,  as  be  was 
designing  a  stratagem  upon  Fariiigdon  Hoose,  he  was  set  npon 
by  as  vigilant  a  commander  as  himsielf,  the  I^rd  Goring,  and  re-. 
ceifed  a  smart  bruaih,  and  the  only  one  throughout  the  war;  which 
now  hastening  to  an  end,  at  the  fatal  Naseby,  he  was  called  from 
out  of  the  hie  of  Ely  (whither  he  had  been  lately  sent  to  secnre 
it,  it  bring  thought  the  king  would  have  turned  his  now  successful 
arms  thitherward)  to  asbi*»t  the  general,  who,  by  his  letters  to  the 
parliament,  had  desired  it.     That  unfortunate  day  the   14th  of 
June,  16}(),  owes  its  dismalness  to  the  fortune  of  this  rebel,  whose 
troops  alone  could  glory  in  that  atchievment ;  for  the  left  wing  of 
that  army,  where  Ireton,  his  son-in-law,  commanded,  was  abso« 
Jutely  routed,  and  the  main  body  sorely  distressed ;  so  that  Crom- 
well alone  assured  that  victory. 

So  ended  the  first  war,  with  the  praises  and  triumphs  of  thb 
man  of  war,  adored  and  worshiped  by  his  party,  who  stuck  not 
to  blaipheme  God  and  his  Scriptures,  attributing  all  these  Ho- 
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ianna^s,  and  psalms,  and  songs  of  deliverance  and  Tictory  to  thit 
their  champion,  in  effect,  making  a  meer  idol  of  him  ;  which  pha. 
natick  religious  reneration  he  missed  not  to  improve,  though,  for 
the  present,  he  covered  his  ambition  with  modesty  and  humility, 
ascribing  all  things,  in  a  canting  way  of  expression,  to  the  good- 
ness and  omnipotence  of  God,  which  he  frequently  and  impious. 
\j  abused,  intituling  it  to  all  his  wicked  and  villaiuous  designs  and 
actions. 

The  war  thus  ended,  and  the  king  having  escaped  their  swords^ 
and  so  the  main  rub  yet  lay  in  the  way  to  his  projected  sovereignty ; 
he  resolved  by  treachery  to  ruin  him.  To  this  purpose,  that  he 
might  render  the  king  indisposed  to  the  terms  and  propositions  of 
the  parliament,  which  were  hard  and  unreasonable  enough  besides, 
he  pretended  to  the  king,  that  the  army  should  take  his  part,  and 
declare  for  him  ;  as  on  the  other  side  (in  the  parliament  house,  and 
privately  in  the  army,  telling  them  that  the  king's  design  of  peace 
and  agreement  was  only  to  get  them  disbanded,  and  then  hang 
them  for  their  rebellion)  he  exasperated  them  against  the  king, 
adding  that  God  had  hardened  his  heart  against  any  composure, 
and  had  rejected  him ;  and  when  all  this  would  not  do,  but  that 
the  people  every  day  more  and  more  were  undeceived,  and  he 
conceiTed  a  fear,  they  might  rescue  the  king  from  Uampton-court, 
and  bring  him  to  London,  which  the  king  and  all  good  men  desired ; 
he  contriTed  another  wicked  device  to  the  king's  final  orerthrow, 
by  scaring  him  with  the  adjutators*  (such  were  two  selected,  out  of 
each  company  and  troop)  conspiracy  to  assassinate  him,  and  so 
making  him  fly  to  the  Isle  of  VVight,  a  distant  and  sure  prison, 
from  whence  he  never  came  but  to  his  death.  The  king  a  while 
before  was  not  ignorant  of  these  treacherous  arts  of  Cromwell, 
teeing  nothing  performed,  as  to  substance,  of  whatever  he  pro- 
mised, and,  therefore,  did  roundly  tax  him  with  his  faith lesness ; 
who,  at  the  upshot,  told  the  king,  that  he  did  misconstrue  his 
words,  or  else  he  remembered  no  such  matter  ;  and  that,  if  it  were 
so,  yet  it  were  no  time  to  perform  them,  till  the  discipline  of  the 
army  was  recovered,  and  those  adjutators  in  a  capacity  to  bcques* 
tioned,  who  were  now  most  outrageously  and  uncontroulably  vio- 
lent against  his  person  and  government,  with  many  more  such 
flams  and  delays,  and  tralterous  fallacies. 

The  king  being  in  prison  at  Carcsbroke  Castle  in  the  said  isle, 
by  the  juggling  of  Cromwell  with  Hammond  the  governor  (brother 
to  one  of  the  king's  most  affected  chaplains)  an  ungrateful  fellow, 
who  owed  himself  to  the  king's  bounty,  several  fresh  attempts 
were  made  for  his  restitution  ;  that,  which  particularly  concerned 
this  Oliver,  was  the  Welch  insurrection  at  Pembroke,  which  town, 
in  J^iy,  after  a  brave  defence,  was  surrendered  to  him ;  and  the 
Scots  invasion  under  Duke  UamiKon,  whose  army,  to  which  were 
joined  some  three  thousand  English  under  Sir  Marmaduke  Lang- 
dale,  he  totally  defeated  at  Preston  in  Lancashire,  on  the  17th  of 
August  (and  not  long  after  the  General  Fairfax  took  in  Colchester, 
which  had  stood  out  three  months  in  expectation  of  relief  from 
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this  armj,  upon  the  same  account)  and  pursued  his  Tictory  as  M 
as  Scotland,  marching  to  Edinburgh,  and  there  making  sure  of  a 
party,  dealing  with  bribes*  and  other  forccable  persuasions,  and 
making  them  disarm  themselves  to  give  him  no  disturbance  or  in- 
terruption, in  the  accomplishing  his  most  execrable  regicide,  for 
"which  he  was  now  ready,  the  expected  advantages  and  opportuni* 
tics  being  now  in  his  hand. 

cnAP.  VIII. 

Cromzccll  turns  out  the  Parliament^  murders  the  Kin ^ ^  ^and  sets 
up  a  Commonisealth^  zcho^  ifwuMng  Scotland  and  Ireland^ 

make  him  their  General. 

Cromwell  posting  to  London,  he  and  his  son  Ircton  put  the 
council  of  ofHcers,  to  demand  justice  upon  the  king,  as  the  capital 
otfendcr,  and  author  of  all  the  troubles  and  bloodshed;  which  he 
so  eagerly  prosecuted,  that  though  the  parliament  had  nearly  con- 
cluded with  the  king  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  alter  a  full  treaty,  be 
by  Col.  Piide,  one  that  would  venture  upon  any  thing  he  wai* 
commanded  by  him,  secludes  twice  the  major  part  of  the  mcDibers, 
and  then  packs  up  a  jiincto  of  army  blades,  of  some  fifty,  who 
constitute  a  high  court  of  justice,  by  which  the  martyr  king  wa4 
traitorously  and  Imrbarously  condemned  and  beheaded,  January 
30.  By  the  same  juncto  and  rump  of  a  parliament,  the  kingship 
and  government  by  a  single  person  was  voted  useless  and  danger- 
ous, to  which  Cromwell  freely  assented,  as  purposing  to  time  bi« 
ambition,  now  the  great  obstacle  wa<  removed. 

I]iit,  though  the  king  and  his  interest  were  defunct  in  England, 
yet  they  were  not  in  Ireland  or  Scotland ;  whereupon,  Cromwell 
is  made  general  for  the  Irish  expedition,  and  though  he  wai  the 
only  dissuader  of  the  soldiery  from  that  service,  during  the  quarrrl 
lictwixt  the  Independents  and  the  Presbyterians,  and  while  he  had 
accomplished  his  misehicvous  ends  upon  the  king;  yrt  now  he  U 
severely  bent  to  transport  such  as  the  lot  should  appoint:  AVhich 
the  levelling  party,  the  adjutators,  whelps  of  his  own  litter,  re- 
fusing and  mutinying,  them  likewise  under  pretence  of  a  treaty, 
•  and  giving  and  receiving  satisfaction  (their  usual  expressions)  he 
betrays  and  surprises  at  Hurford  (not  daring  to  venture  a  fight 
with  thtm,  for  fear  of  a  total  defection  of  his  own  party)  and  had 
the  ring-leaders  shot  to  death. 

Ilaviitg  surmounted  this  ditTirulty,  he  wafts  his  army  over  into 
Ireland,  and  presently  storms  Treda^h,  and  understanding  it  wa« 
the  llower  of  the  king's  army,  set  there  to  give  him  a  repulse, 
having  twice  been  beaten  olf,  he  led  his  men  himself  the  ihiid 
time,  and  entered,  and  put  all  to  the  sword  (having  amused  the 
defendants  who  maintained  the  breach,  but,  having  then  lo^t 
their  colonel,  were  in  some  confusion,  through  offer  of  quarlrr^ 
and  by  that  de\ice  got  admittance)  with  a  like  baseness,  treachery, 
and  cruelty. 

After  tliat,  followed  the  rendiiion  o  f«os  tof  that  kingdom,  llie 
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Lord-lien tenant  thereof,  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  being  in  no 
condition  to  resist  him:  Whereupon  the  Scotch  war  then  newly 
beginning,  Cromwell  was  sent  for  over,  and  the  Presbyterian  mi- 
nisters, set  on,  no  doubt,  by  some  of  his  assents,  having  inveigled 
Fairfax  with  the  unlawfulness  of  his  engaging  against  their  good 
brethren,  he  laid  down  his  commission,  which  wa^  readily  conferred 
00;  and  taken  up  by  Cromwell. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Oj  CromwelPs  March  into  Scotland^  his  Victories  at  Dunbar  and 
fVorcester,  and  the  Reduction  of  that  Kingdom. 

Gladly  did  Oliver  undertake  this  war,  for  now  he  was  sure  io 
make  the  army  his  oWn,  by  placing  and  displacing  of  oHicers. 
Long  it  was,  and  many  delays  were  used  by  the  Scots,  before  they 
would  be  brought  to  hght,  intending  to  starve  the  English  army, 
which  was  near  done  to  their  hands,  and  Oliver  sneaking  away 
home,  when  the  precipitate  blue  cap,  greedy  of  spoil  and  victory, 
would  needs  fall  upon  them  at  Dunbar,  Sept.  3,  1650,  and  were 
there,  by  the  prowess  and  desperate  valour  of  their  enemies,  to- 
taUy  overcome.  Cromwell,  therefore,  now  marches  back  again 
to  Edinburgh,  and  buys  that  impregnable  castle,  of  the  traitor 
Dundass,  and  advances  against  king  Charles  the  Second,  who  lay 
encamped  by  Stirling ;  but  he  not  stirring  out  of  his  fortified  camp^ 
and  there  being  no  other  or  further  passage  into  Scotland,  but 
over  the  Frith,  an  arm  of  the  sea:  Cromwell  wafts  over  most  part 
of  his  army,  and  defeats  a  Scots  party^  while  the  king  gives  Crom- 
well the  go-by,  being  two  days  march  before  him,  and  after  a  te- 
dions  march,  came  to  Worcester,  August  22;  whither,  not  long 
after,  came  Cromwell  in  great  doubt  and  perplexity  by  the  May 
(ba\ing  left  General  Monk,  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Scotland,  who, 
shortly  j^ffcr,  reduced  the  whole  kingdom)  and  beset  the  town, 
being  recruited,  and  made  up  with  his  old  army,  to  above  forty- 
thousand  men  ;  what  shall  i  say,  of  that  unfortunate  dny  ?  'J'ho 
king  was  worsted,  and  most  miraculously  escaped,  and  so  Crom- 
well might  have  leave  to  play. 

But  no  such  matter,  the  lime  was  come,  he  had  lone  oxpeeted, 
to  act  his  own  game,  and  appear  in  it  for  himself,  for  by  the  year 
1663,  Scotland  and  Ireland  being  wholly  subdued,  and  in  the 
hands  of  his  most  trusty  pp  ado's  and  confidents,  his  new  Sun-in- 
Law  Fleetwood  (for  Ireton  was  dead  of  the  plague  at  Limeriek) 
being  Di*puty  of  Ireland,  and  General  Monk  Governor  of  Scot- 
land ;  he  proposetli  to  the  parliament  the  desires  of  the  army,  for 
their  dissolution,  to  make  way  for  sucecssiun  of  a  new  ropresin- 
talive;  which  they  endeavouring  to  delay ^  and  to  impose  u\)o\\  him 
with  the  necessities  of  their  Fitting  a  wliile  lon^sjer,  his  aml)itii)ii 
could  brook  no  longer  retardments,  but  sent  Major-general  Har- 
rison on  the  ^Oth  of  April,  1G5J,  to  out  their  rump-ships;  which 
he  accordingly  did,  to  the  general  rejoicing  of  the  people,  uho 
considered  nor  cared,  who  should  come  next,  so  they  were  rid  of 
these. 

VOL.  rii.  Z 
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CHAP.   X. 

HozD  Cromwell  ordered  the  Government  afterward^  and  how  he 
made  himself  Lord  Protector  of  England* 

After  the  rump  was  thus  dissoWcd,  OliYcr  by  the  adfice  (for* 
sooth)  of  his  general  council  of  officers,  erected  a  council  of  state, 
of  such  as  were  true  to  his  interest,  and  the  army,  and  were  well 
fledged  with  the  spoils  of  the  kingdom  ;  but,  perceiTing  that  was 
but  a  slender  authority  to  deriye  the  gOTemment  to  himself,  which 
was  the  first  and  last  ihing  intended,  he  called  a  picked  cooTenti. 
cle,  of  the  like  batch  as  himself  and  his  followers,  all  of  the  godly 
party,  whom  he  stiled  a  parliament ;  the  name  whereof  was  enoagk 
to  authorise  and  dignify  the  resignation  of  the  authority  they  had 
from,  to,  him :  and  their  odious  actions,  moreover,  woold  make 
a  single  person  f  himself)  more  acceptable ;  for  these  wild  fellows 
were  upon  abolishing  the  ministry,  and  opening  the  floodgate  to 
heresy  and  atheism  ;  when  Cromwell  dissolved  them,  and  with  them 
discarded  his  old  friend,  and  their  darling,  Major-geoeral  Harris 
son,  who  was  tampering  with  the  army  to  unhorse  Olifer;  butke 
smelt  him  out,  and  cashiered  him,  as  he  did  his  trusty  friend  Lam- 
bert, soon  after,  as  finding  they  were  both  greater  in  the  aimy, 
than  his  safety  and  interest  would  suffer:  So  impossible  it  k  for 
brethren  in  iniquity  long  to  continue  in  Iotc  and  friendship.  OliTer 
would  endure  no  competitor,  but  resolved  to  be  single  and  sn* 
prcme. 

CHAP.  XL 

Uow  Oliver  was  sworn  Protector^  and  how  he  managed  the 

Government^  bviejitf. 

That  little  or  foolish  parliament  being  divided  among  thcmselTeSf 
one  part  thereof  resigned  their  power  unto  Oliver,  who' straight* 
with  caused  the  commissioner  of  the  seal,  Mr.  Lisle,  to  administer 
him  an  oath,  on  the  sixteenth  of  December,  1653,  before  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  city  of  London,  in  Westminster-hall, 
to  observe  a  model  of  government  in  forty-two  articles ;  whick 
instrument  of  his,  as  was  said,  was  found  in  my  I^dy  Lambert's 
placket,  and  thereupon  he  was  proclaimed  lord  protector ;  in  Fe« 
bruary  he  was  feasted  sumptuously  in  the  city,  and  knighted  the 
lord  mayor,  as  he  did  many  others  afterwards,  upon  whom  he  had 
better  have  pissed:  He  made,  also,  one  lord,  but  he  never  owned 
it.  Now,  though  he  was  proclaimed  protector,  yet  he  knew  the 
people  took  him  for  no  such  thing  ;  therefore  he  called  a  parlia« 
ment  according;  to  form,  thinking  to  have  been  declared  so  by  them  ; 
but  they  would  not  own  him,  or  his  authority.  Seeing,  there* 
fore,  he  could  neither  get  reputation  nor  money  at  home,  he  re- 
solved to  have  it  from  the  king  of  Spain*s  West-Indies;  but,  at 
Jlispanioln,  his  forces,  under  General  Venables,  were  strangelj 
defeated,  and  forced  to  plant  themselves  in  Jamaica,  and  fight  for 
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bread  instead  of  gold.  He  likewise  started  several  plots  (the  fox 
was  the  finder)  against  cavaliers,  such  as  Colonel  Gerrard,  and 
afterwards  Colonel  Penruddock  (maintaining  intelligence,  at  the 
price  of  onr^-thousand-five-hundrcd  per  annum,  with  one  Manning, 
a  clerk  to  the  king's  secretary,  who  then  resided  at  Colcn,  who 
discovered  most  of  the  king's  council,  till  he  was  discovered  him. 
self,  and  executed)  on  purpose  to  terrify  people,  and  those  espe- 
cially, from  rising  against  him. 

Now,  when  Oliver  saw  he  could  not  attain  his  will  by  whole 
parliaments,  he  resolved  on  his  old  expedient,  to  garble  a  parlia* 
meDt,  call  it,  and  then  cull  it,  which  he  did,  and  secluded  those 
members  that  would  not,  before  they  entered,  recognise  and  owa 
his  highness ;  by  which  means  two  parts  of  three  were  excluded, 
and  he,  by  the  remainder,  complimented  with  the  stile  of  king  ; 
bat,  for  fear  of  Lambert  and  Harrison,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
kingdom,  especially  the  army,  he  durst  not  accept  of  it;  but  was 
content  to  take  the  title  of  protector  from  their  hands  ;  and  was 
accordingly,  on  the  sixteenth  of  June,  1657,  solemnly  installed  by 
the  speaker.  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington,  again,  in  Westminster- 
hall,  and  the  parliament  adjourned,  who  had  likewise  passed  aa 
act  for  erecting  of  a  thing  called  another  house,  consisting  of  such 
lords  as  Pride,  Hewson,  and  Barkstead;  but,  upon  the  meciing 
of  a  full  house,  after  the  adjournment,  all  this  new  structure  was 
questioned,  even  to  Oliver  himself;  who  thereupon,  in  a  passion, 
and  transported  beyond  his  vizarded  sanctity,  with  an  oath,  by  thu 
living  God,  dissolved  them. 

In  the  year  1658,  he  assisted  the  French  against  the  Spaniard, 
and  helped  them  to  take  Dunkirk,  which,  for  his  pains,  he  had 
delivered  to  him  ;  and,  no  doubt,  it  was  the  best  service  he  ever 
did  to  his  country.  But,  during  this  unenvied  triumph,  having 
drenched  his  polluted  hands  in  more  innocent  and  loyal  blood, 
namely,  that  of  Dr.  Hewet,  and  Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  God  put  a 
hook  into  the  tnouth  of  this  Leviathan,  and  having  snatched  away 
his  beloved  daughter,  Claypoole,  just  before,  on  the  third  of  Sep- 
tember, 1658,  his  great  successful  day,  he  was  hurried  in  a  tem- 
pest out  of  the  world,  which  he  had  so  long  troubled ;  and,  on  the 
sixteenth  of  November  following,  was  most  magnificently  buried, 
to  the  only  sorrow  of  those  who  furnished  the  mourning  and  page- 
antry thereof,  leaving  his  wife  Elisabeth,  alias  Joan,  with  two 
sons,  Richard,  who  succeeded,  till  he  tamely  and  cowardly  re- 
signed, and  is  now  fled  for  his  father's  debts;  and  Henry,  and  a 
daughter  ycleped  F' ranees  Rich.  A  person,  as  it  is  well  charactered 
of  him,   fit  to  be  a  prince  of  Tartars  or  Cannibals. 

Before  the  king  returned  into  England,  Colonel  Henry  Crom- 
well, son  of  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  obtained  license  of  the  king  to 
change  that  hateful  name  into  Williams,  which  was  the  name  of  this 
family,  before  they  married  with  a  daughter  and  heir  ol  Cromwell ; 
which  was  upon  condi'ion  they  should  take  her  name^  as  well  as 
estate. 
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A  NARRATIVE 

OF   THE 

IMPRISONMENT  AND  USAGE  Of  COLONEL  JOH^f 

HUTCHINSON, 

Of  Owthorp,  in  the  County  of  Nottingham,  Esq.  now  close 
Prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London. 


'Written  by  himself,  on  the  &ixth  of  April,  1C64*  havitig  then  received  intimation 
that  he  was  to  be  sent  away  to  another  Prison  ;  and  therefore  he  thought  fit 
to  print  this,  for  the  satisfying  his  Relations  and  Friends  of  his  Innocence. 

t.tt  tbe  proud  be  ashamed,  for  they  deal  perrerslv  with  me,  without  a  cause  j  hot  I  will 

nicaitatc  in  tliy  preccpu.    Vtai,    cxix.    78. 

Printed  in  the  Year  1664,    Quarto,  containing  twelve  Pages. 
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iDFERTISEMENT. 


The  following  Xarralive,  htini:  written  with  an  air  of  the  strictest  Tfracilj,  ohrM 
to  be  preserved  among  the  other  Materials  for  History,  which  we  accuinalate  in 
these  Collections,  as  it  affords  a  very  just  idea  of  the  iMethods  of  Justice,  which 
were  at  that  time  in  use,  and  may  assist  our  Headers  in  forming  ft  judgment 
of  the  Reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 

One  advantage  at  least  will  he  afforded  by  the  perusal  of  this  piece ;  the  Render, 
amidst  his  Indignation  at  the  Cruelties,  and  his  Pity  of  the  Hardships  which 
ore  licrc  recounted,  cannot  fail  to  congratulate  himself  upon  the  Happiness  of 
living  at  a  Time,  when  no  such  Miseries  are  to  be  leli,  or  such  Practices  to  be 
feared. J.* 

UPON  the  eleventh  day  of  October,  1663,  being  the  LordV 
dny,  about  seven  of  the  clock  at  night,  there  being  at  that 
time  no  one  porson  but  my  own  family  in  tho  houte  with  mc,  a 
party  of  horse  came  to  my  house  at  Owthorp  in  Nottinghamshire, 
commanded  by  one  Coronet  Atkinson,  who  told  me,  I  must  imme- 
diately  {;o  with  him  to  Newark.  I  demanded  to  sec  his  warrant; 
and,  alter  some  dispute,  he  shewed  me  a  scrip  of  paper,  signed 
by  Mr.  Francis  Lcke,  one  of  the  deputy  lieutenants,  to  this  cflfcrt, 
as  near  as  1  can  remember,  for  he  would  not  give  me  a  copy  of  it. 

To  Coronet  Atkinson. 

OU  are  'lercby  required,  to  repair  to  thjB  house  of  John 
ilwtt  liiiisuu,  ksq.  at  Owthorp,  with  a  party  of  horse,  and 
him  tn  yci/.o  and  bring  forthwith  to  Newark^  and  to  search  th« 
s  tid  lioii'ii-  for  >\  hut  arms  you  can  fiad^  and  bring  (hem  away  also. 
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Ilaring  shewed  me  this '  order,  they  searched  the  house,  and 
found  no  arms,  but  four  birding  guns  of  my  sons,  which  hung 
openly  in  the  kitchen,  and  them  at  that  time  they  left;  but  al- 
though the  night  was  very  foul  and  rainy,  and  I  myself  was  not  at 
that  time  well,  and  had  not  any  accommodation  for  riding,  neither 
of  horses,  saddles,  or  other  necessaries,  not  having  been  on  horse- 
back for  many  months  before;  and  though  I  and  my  family  urged 
these  reasons  to  them,  oflering  all  civil  entertainment,  if  they 
would  but  have  staid  till  the  next  morning,  when  I  might  have 
gone  with  the  less  hazard  of  my  life  and  health  ;  yet  could  I  noc 
prevail  with  them,  but  he  forced  me  to  borrow  horses  and  go  out 
of  my  house  at  midnight;  and,  about  four  of  the  clock  the  next 
rooming,  they  brought  me  to  the  Talbot  at  Newark,  which  is 
twelve  miles  distant  from  my  house,  and  set  two  sentinels  upon  mo 
in  my  chamber. 

While  I  was  thus  kept  prisoner  at  Newark,  a  greater  party  of 
horse  than  that  which  fetched  me,  was  sent  again  to  my  house  at 
Owthorp,  under  the  command  of  Tomson  the  Innkeeper  where  I 
lay,  who,  on  Tuesday  the  13th  of  October  at  night,  came  thither, 
and  made  a  stricter  search  all  over  the  house,  in  every  box  and 
trunk,  in  all  the  barns,  mows,  and  every  hole  they  could  imugini*, 
yet  found  no  more  arms  than  the  four  guns,  which  the  former 
party  left  behind  them,  but  these  took  away  ;  the  rest  of  the  arms, 
which  1  had  of  old,  having  been  all  taken  away  immediately  after 
the  act  of  oblivion  past,  which,  as  I  conceive,  left  me  as  rightful  a 
possessor  of  my  own  goods,  ns  any  other  £ngli«ihman ;  yet,  when 
1  was  at  London,  Mr.  Cecil  Cooper  sent  a  party  of  soldiers,  and 
took  them  all  out  of  my  house,  leaving  me  not  so  much  as  a 
sword,  though  at  that  time  there  was  no  prohibition  of  my  wear- 
ing one. 

Having  been  removed  out  of  the  chamber  where  I  was  first 
lodged  at  Tomson's,  into  a  very  bad  room,  upon  pretence  that  the 
other  looked  into  the  market  place,  I  received  many  more  inso- 
lences und  adVuiits  from  the  drunken  Host,  till  at  length  1  was 
resolved  to  i):*arthem  no  longer  ;  seeing,  although  1  had  now  been 
four  days  at  Newark,  neither  the  gentleman  by  whose  warrant  I 
was  fetched,  tho'  he  came  exery  day  to  the  house  where  I  was, 
nor  any  of  the  king's  officers  came  at  me,  to  let  me  know  w  hy  £ 
was  kept  there.  Whereupon,  being  provoked  by  the  insolence  of 
the  Host  to  throw  something  at  his  head,  upon  the  bustle  between 
us,  Mr.  Lekecame  in,  and  1  had  then  opportunity  to  tell  him  that 
I  stood  upon  my  justification,  and  desired  to  know  my  crime, 
and  my  accuser  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  that  I  might  be  kept  as 
safe  as  they  pleased,  so  I  might  be  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of 
this  insolent  fellow,  and  have  accommodation  fit  for  a  gentleman; 
which  when  they  saw  1  would  no  longer  want,  with  much  diiiiculty, 
after  two  days,  I  obtained  to  be  removed  to  the  next  inn,  where  I 
was  civilly  treated,  with  guards  still  remaining  upon  mc. 

On  Monday,  October  the  nineteenth,  Mr.  Lekc  carried  me  with 
a  guard  of  horse  to  Welbcck,  the  Marquess  of  NowcastU's  house^ 
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where  I  was  honourably  entertained  by  the  marqness,  who,  aport 
discourse  with  nic,  told  me,  he  hi^ard  I  desired  to  know  my  accuser, 
which  he  said,  he  knew  no  more  than  I;  and  my  lord,  upon  the 
arguments  I  alledgcd  to  him,  to  evince  my  innocence,  being  per. 
suaded  of  it,  sent  me  back  without  a  guard*,  only  engaging  me  to 
stay  one  week  at  home  at  my  own  house,  in  which  space,  if  I  heard 
no  more  from  him,  1  might  be  free  to  go  whither  1  would.  1  was 
not  willing  to  have  accepted  this  favour,  but  rather  desired  to  stay 
in  custody  till  my  accuser  was  produced,  and  I  could  clear  myself, 
but,  my  lord  pressing  it  upon  me,  I  could  not  refuse  it;  so  that 
night  I  returned  to  Newark,  and  the  next  day  to  my  own  house, 
where  1  stayed  only  till  Thursday,  the  twenty-second,  on  which 
day  about  eleyen  of  the  dock  in  the  forenoon,  I  was  fetched 
again  prisoner  by  a  party  of  horse,  commanded  by  Corporal  Wil. 
son,  with  a  warrant  signed  by  Mr.  Leke,  and  brought  again  to 
Newark  to  Mr.  Twentimans,  where  I  was  last  quartered,  and  two 
sentinels  again  set  upon  me. 

The  twenty-third,  Mr.  I  eke  came  to  me,  and  shewed  me  a  let- 
ter he  had  received  from  the  Marquess  of  Newcastle,  acquainting 
him,  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  pursue  the  civility  he  intended  me, 
having  received  orders  from  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  that  I 
should  be  kept  prisoner,  without  pen,  ink,  or  paper;  and,  to  shew 
the  reality  of  this,  there  was  a  copy  of  the  letter  that  brought  the 
order  to  the  marquess,  wherein  there  was  an  expression  to  this 
effect :  ^  That,  thou;;h  the  duke  could  not  make  it  out  as  yet,  he 
was  confident  he  should  find  mc  to  be  in  the  plot.  After  Mr. 
Leke  had  communicated  this  to  me,  he  told  m:*,  that  he  himself 
was  to  go  to  London,  and  the  mayor  of  Newark  was  to  take  me 
into  his  charge. 

After  he  was  gone  from  me,  the  mayor  sent  one  Robert  Beck 
to  tell  me,  I  must  go  along  with  him  to  his  house.  I  asked  him 
who  he  was;  he  told  me,  he  was  the  jailor.  I  asked  if  his  house 
were  the  jail;  he  told  me  he  had  prisoners  in  it.  I  asked  him  what 
warrant,  mittimus,  or  order  he  had  to  take  me  into  his  custody, 
as  his  pri.^oner ;  he  told  me,  he  had  none  in  writing,  but  the  may- 
or's verbal  ordor.  1  told  him,  1  would  not  go  to  jail  upon  a  Ter- 
bal  order,  for  no  magistrate  could  send  me  to  jail  without  a  mitti« 
mus,  expressing  some  crime,  as  the  cause  of  his  so  doing ;  and 
therefore  I  desired  him  to  return  to  the  mayor,  and  wbh  him  to 
consider  what  he  did,  and  to  take  counsel  of  any  of  the  lawyers  in 
his  own  town,  whether  he  could  legally  carry  me  to  the  jail,  with. 
out  calling  me  before  him,  or  having  any  complaint  against  mc. 
But  he  was  resolved,  right  or  wrong,  I  should  go  thither;  and, 
after  many  vain  messages  to  intreat  me  to  go,  w  hen  i  would  not 
be  persuaded  to  it  voluntarily,  he  sent  five  constables,  without  any 
warrant,  but  his  own  word,  to  seize  and  carry  me  by  force.  I  ad- 
monished them  also  of  thttir  illegal  Tiolence  upon  me;  but  tiley 
were  bold  to  atfront  the  laws,  and  forced  me  out  of  my  quarters^ 
along  the  streets,  and  into  the  jail,  where  I  again  told  the  jailor 
what  daiiger  of  the  Uw  he  incurred,  by  receiving  and  detainiog 
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prisoner ;  and  asked  him  if  he  had  any  mittimui  under  any  magis. 
trate^s  hand,  to  take  roe  into  his  custody  as  prisoner?  He  told  me^ 
be  had  none  but  the  mayor's  yerbal  order,  and  he  must  do  it,  for 
the  mayor  had  promised  to  bear  him  out;  which  I  desired  the  con- 
stables, soldiers,  and  4he  rest  of  the  company  to  bear  witness  of, 
how  that,  without  any  legal  commitment,  I  was  forced  into  tha 
jail,  where  afterwards  the  fellow  used  me,  for  the  time  I  stayed,  as 
ctrilly  as  his  house  would  afford;  but,  by  reason  of  the  plaister* 
floors,  which  I  was  not  used  to,  I  fell  sick  there,  where  I  remained, 
from  Friday  at  night,  October  the  twenty-third,  till  Wednesday 
the  twenty-eighth,  about  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  morning. 

Upon  the  twenty-seTenth,  Mr.  Leke  came  to  meat  the  jail,  and 
with  him  the  Marquess  of  Newcastle's  secretary,  and  told  me  the 
marquess  had  received  express  orders  from  the  king,  to  send  me  up 
in  safe  custody  to  London :  But  Mrl  Leke,  finding  me  ?ery  ill, 
was  so  civil  as  to  allow  me  to  go  up  to  London  by  my  own  house 
(which  was  near  a  road^  that  I  might  take  accommodations  for  my 
journey,  and  be  carried  up  in  my  own  coach,  without  which,  I 
had  not  been  able  to  have  gone  at  that  time.  Mr.  Leke  himself, 
being  necessitated  to  make  more  haste,  went  away  before  the  party 
of  horse,  that  was  to  guard  me  up,  came  into  Newark;  and  lett 
his  orders  for  sending  me  away  with  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  first  sei- 
zed me  prisoner. 

The  same  twenty. seventh  of  October,  another  party  of  horse 
came  again  late  in  the  ni^ht  to  my  house,  and  searched  my  papers, 
my  wife  and  I  being  both  at  Newark,  what  cabinets  they  found 
not  the  keys  of,  they  broke  open. 

On  the  twenty-eighth,  in  order  to  my  going  to  London,  I  was 
brought  by  Beck  the  jailor  back  to  Twentimans,  to  be  delivered 
to  the  party  of  horse  that  was  to  guard  me  to  London :  But,  they 
coming  very  slowly  and  unwillingly  upon  that  account,  I  remained 
all  that  day  in  the  custody  of  the  jailor  at  the  inn.  At  night  when 
1  was  in  bed,  the  mayor,  being  in  his  cups,  sent  to  command  mc, 
to  be  carried  back  to  the  jail ;  but  the  jailor  being  then  more  civil 
and  wise,  knowing  that  I  had  been  some  time  in  bed,  refused  to 
disturb  roc,  and  olfered  that  he,  and  his  man,  would  sit  up  as  a 
guard  upon  me;  which  would  not  satisfy,  but  they  sent  two  sol- 
diers to  be  set  at  my  door.  The  next  day,  the  party,  commanded 
to  guard  me  up,  not  being  come  into  Newark,  a  mean  fellow, 
which  was  to  command  them,  came  and  told  me,  1  must  go  another 
way,  and  not  by  my  own  house,  nor  have  the  privilege  of  being 
carried  by  my  own  coach,  which  Mr.  Leke  had  allowed  me. 
Whereupon  1  sent  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  had  the  order  from  Mr. 
Leke  to  send  me  away,  and  he  having  been  formerly  a  great  pro- 
secuter  of  me,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  have  broken  the  act  of 
oblivion  upon  me.  Whether  malice,  or  ignorance  how  to  behave 
himself,  or  vexation  to  find  the  country  so  unready  in  this  service, 
moved  him  to  it,  I  know  not,  but  he  was  so  obstinate,  in  a  peevish 
cross  humour,  to  have  cut  me  off  from  all  the  humanity  that  Mr* 
Leke  had  shewed  me;  that^  although  Mr.  Cecil  Cooper,  and  Mr. 
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Pcnistone  Whallcy,  one  a  deputy  lieutenant,  and  both  justices  of 
the  peace  of  the  county,  persuaded  him  all  they  could,  yet  no  rea- 
sonable thing  could  be  obtained  from  him,  till  I,  growing  as  reso- 
lute as  he,  vfSLS  dispatching  a  post  to  the  Marquess  of  Newcastle,  to 
intrcat  a  countermand  of  his  barbarism,  who  would  ha?e  forced 
me  on  horse-back  when  I  was  so  ill  that  I  could  not  hare  ridden 
one  stage,  without  manifest  hazard  of  never  being  able  to  ride  ano- 
ther. At  length,  by  the  renewed  ciril  interposition  of  Mr.  Coo- 
per, ho  was  ovcMTiiled  to  condescend,  that,  some  of  the  horse  ap- 
pointed for  my  ^rn.nd  being  come  in,  I  should  go  with  them  to  my 
own  house  that  night,  and  there  expect  the  rest  the  next  morning. 
This  contest  ending  about  sunset,  the  twenty.ninth  day  1  was 
brought  out  of  Newark,  and  the  coach  overthrown  and  broken 
in  the  night,  so  tliat  1  was  forced  to  stay  the  next  day  at  Owthorp 
to  mend  il,  and,  on  Saturday  the  thir^y-hrst,  was  brought  to  Stam- 
ford where  1  would  have  res(od  the  Sabbath-day,  but,  they  not 
sulKoring  me,  on  Tuesday  the  third  of  November,  1  was  brought 
to  the  crown  in  llolbourn,  and  the  next  morning  received  by  Mr, 
Leke,  and  imuiodiately  carried,  uith  part  of  the  guard  that  brought 
me  up,  to  the  Tower  of  J^ondon;  and,  by  the  same  Mr.  Leke, 
now  Sir  Francis  Leke,  delivered  there  a  prisoner,  by  a  warrant 
signed  by  secretary  Dennot,  bearing  date  the  twenty-lifth  of  Octo- 
ber, wlierein  i  s(ood  commiKed  close  prisoner  for  treasonable  prac- 
tici's,  although  the  secretary  had  never  seen  nor  examined  me,  nor 
any  other  magistrate,  to  know  whether  or  no  1  could  clear  myself 
fiom  the  charge  of  treasouablo  practices,  if  there  were  any  such 
given  against  u)e. 

On  Friday,  November  (he  sixth,  I  was  sent  for  by  secretary 
Bennct  to  his  lodgings  at  AVhite. Hall,  which  was  the  first  time  1 
"was  examined,  and  (he  (piostionshe  asked  me  were, 

1.  Where  I  had  livinl  these  four  or  five  mouths? 

1  answered,  constantly  at  my  own  house  in  Nottinghamshire. 

2.  What  company  used  to  resort  to  n^y  hou^e? 

I  told  him,  nonC)  not  so  much  as  my  nearest  relations  scarce 
over  saw  me. 

3.  What  company  I  frequented? 

I  told  him,  none,  for  I  never  stirred  out  of  my  own  house  to 
visit  any. 

He  said,  That  was  very  much. 

4.  Whether  I  knew  ISlr.  Henry  Nevil? 
I  answered,  Verv  welL 

He  asked.  When  1  saw  him  ? 

I  said.  To  my  best  remembrance,  never  since  the  king  came  in. 

Then  he  asked.   When  1  writ  to  him  ? 

I  said,   Never  in  my  life. 

^Vhen  he  writ  to  me  ? 

I  said,  Never. 

Whether  any  messages  had  passed  from  him  to  mc,   or  mc  to 
him? 
-  I  answered,  None  at  \\L 
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5.  Whether  none  had  ever  mored  any  thing  concerning  a  re- 
publick  to  me? 

I  told  him,  I  knew  none  so  indiscreet. 

6.  What  children  I  had? 

I  told  him,  Four  sons  and  four  daughters. 
What  age  my  sons  were  ? 
.  I  told  him,  Two  were  at  man's  estate,  two  little  children. 

7.  Where  1  went  to  church  to  hear  di?ine  serrice,  common, 
prayer  ?  : 

1  told  him,  No  where ;  for  I  never  stirred  out  of  ray  own  house. 

AVhether  I  had  it  not  read  there  ? 

'  I  answered  ingenuously,  No. 

How  I  then  did  for  my  soul's  comfort? 

To  which  I  answered,   sir,   I  hope  you  will  leave  that  for  me 
to  account  between  God  and  my  own  soul. 

He  then  told  me,  I  had  cut  him  off  of  many  questions  he  should 
have  asked  me,  by  my  answer  to  these,  and  1  might  return. 

So  I  was  sent  back  again  to  the  Tower,  with  two  of  the  war. 
ders  which  brought  me  thither  to  guard  me. 

Not  long  after,  at  the  same  time,  when  Mr.  Waters,  who  was 
brought  prisoner  to  the  Tower  out  of  Vorkshirc,  was  sent  for  to 
Whitehall,  I  was  also  in  very  great  haste  carried  thither;  but  with 
a  stronger  guard,  and  greater  formality  and  strictness,  than  before; 
for  now  1  hadnotouly  the  Deputy- lieutenant,  and  my  own  keeper, 
bnt  a  guard  of  musketicrs  by  water  with  me ;  and,  when  1  came 
to  land  at  Whitehall-stairs,  there  was  ready  an  officer,  one  Mr. 
Andrews,  to  receive  me,  who,  with  a  tile  or  two  of  musketicrs,  car- 
ried me  to  Sir  Henry  Bennot's  lodf;in£;s,  and  there  1  observed  a 
great  deal  of  care  to  place  the  guard  at  the  outward  door  in  the 
court,  that  none  might  peep  in,  except  some  few  gentlemen,  who 
were  admitted  to  stare  me  in  the  face,  none  being  in  the  room, 
except  Mr.  Andrews  and  myself,  for  a  long  time,  till  at  last  my 
keeper  thrust  in.  In  which  room  I  thus  stayed  two  hours,  con- 
cluding that  I  should  now  be  confronted  by  some  accuser,  or  at 
least  have  an  examination  more  tending  to  treasonable  practices 
than  my  first  seemed  to  do,  especially  understanding  that  Mr. 
U'atcrs  had  been  some  hours  before  in  the  house,  and  was  yet 
tlicre;  but,  at  last,  out  comes  Mr,  Secretary  Bennet,  who  calling 
me  a  littleasidc  to  the  window',  from  Mr.  Andrews  and  my  keeper, 
iays,  ^  Mr.  Hutchinson,  you  have  now  been  some  days  prisoner, 
'  have  you  recollected  yourself  any  thing  more  that  you  have  to 
'  siy,  than  when  1  last  spoke  to  you  ?* 

To  whom  1  answered.  That  1  had  nothing  to  recollect,  nor 
more  to  say. 

Are  you  sure  of  it?  said  he. 

1  replied.  Very  sure. 

Then,  said  he,  you  must  return  to  prison. 

And  accordingly  I  was  carried  by  the  same  guard  back  again  to 
the  Tower,  where  1  have  ever  biucc  been  kept  close  prisoner,  with 
ail  iniaginahle  strictness,  to  the  ruin  of  my  health  and  all  my  allairs. 

After  Michaelmas  term  had  thus  pa:)t,  in  the  beginning  of  Can- 
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dlemas  term,  I  sent  my  wife  to  Sir  Henry  Bennet,  to  acquaint  him 
what  infinite  prejudice  this  close  imprisonment  was  to  me,  by  rea« 
son  of  a  mortgage  upon  my  estate,  and  the  advantage  that  my  te- 
nants and  all  other  people  made  of  my  close  restraint,  which  hin- 
dered me  from  speaking  to  my  lawyers  and  others,  that  it  nearly 
concerned  me,  to  treat  with,  about  my  alfairs;  but  the  secretary 
told  her,  that  I  was  a  Tery  unhappy  person,  in  regard  of  my  for* 
mer  crimes.  To  which  she  answered,  she  esteemed  me  ?ery  happy, 
in  that  I  was  comprised  in  the  act  of  obli?ion ;  but  he,  with  a 
doubled  reflexion  on  my  former  crimes,  notwithstanding  she  had 
put  him  in  mind  of  the  act  of  oblivion,  said.  He  should  not  move  the 
king  to  allow  me  any  more  liberty,  unless  he  could  be  secured,  it 
might  be  more  safe  for  his  majesty,  than  he  could  apprehend  it. 
After  such  a  real  necessity,  as  she  made  it  appear  to  him,  there 
was  of  suffering  persons  to  come  to  me,  to  treat  of  the  concern- 
ments  of  my  estate,  it  booted  her  not,  to  urge  the  danger  of  my 
health,  and  all  other  inconveniences  which  I  suffered  by  being  for- 
ced to  make  provision  for  my  dispersed  family  in  three  pJaces,  the 
intolerable  charge  of  it,  and  the  impossibility  of  procuring  sup. 
plies,  while  I  was  kept  thus.  All  this  was  neglected,  and  wrought 
no  other  effect,  but  to  turn  the  undeserved  oppressions,  I  groan 
under,  into  as  unjust  a  reproach  upon  me. 

I  had  not  written  this  narrative,  but  that  I  understand,  now, 
after  twenty.tuo  weeks  close  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  instead 
of  being  brought  to  a  legal  trial  or  set  at  liberty,  I  am  to  be  re- 
moved from  hence  to  another  prison ;  and  though  the  form  and 
date  of  the  warrant  of  my  commitment  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower 
of  London,  compared  with  the  day  of  my  first  being  brought  to 
town,  together  with  the  times  and  manner  of  my  examinations  by 
Mr.  Secretary  Hennet,  did  clearly  let  me  see,  how  it  was  resolved 
I  should  be  disposed  of,  before  it  could  possibly  be  known  wke* 
ther  I  should  appear  guilty  or  innocent,  if  any  accusation  was 
given  in  against  me,  not  having  at  that  time,  nor  till  some  days 
after  I  had  been  close  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  ever  been  examined 
by  any  man  ;  yet  it  being  still  more  manifest,  by  assigning  me  to  a 
prison,  in  a  place  so  remote  from  my  family  and  affairs,  and  so 
dangerous  to  my  infirm  constitution,  to  say  nothing  of  the  intole- 
rable charge,  as  that  is,  to  which  I  hear  i  must  go ;  and  indeed, 
neither  this  where  yet  I  am,  whilst  I  am  close  kept  up,  nor  scarce 
any  other  isle  or  castle,  that  I  know  of,  will  be  much  less  mischie* 
Tons  to  me  in  those  respects.  I  hold  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  my  own 
innocence,  to  publish  this  narrative,  whether  I  be  sent  away,  or 
stay  in  this  prison,  it  being  equally  destructive  to  my  life  and  fa- 
mily ;  leaving  my  blood,  if  thus  spilt,  and  the  ruin  of  my  family, 
thus  occasioned,  in  cry  to  heaven  for  that  justice,  which  I  am  not 
thought  worthy  of  here.  And  whilst  I  am  yet  suffered  to  breathe^ 
having  no  other  refuge  on  earth,  putting  up  my  petitions  to  the 
great  judge  of  heaven  and  earth,  as  one  not  without  hope  in  God, 
in  the  words  of  the  prophet  David,  i^sal.  xliii.  Judge  me,  OGod^ 
and  plead  my  cause,  Sec.  John  Hutchinson* 

From  the  Tower  of  London,  April  9, 
at  Night,  1004. 
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TUX 

ORDERS,  LAWS,  and  ANCIENT  CUSTOMS 

of  SWANS, 

By  JOHN  WITHERINGS,  Esquire, 

Master  and  Governor  of  the  Royal  Game  of  Swans  and  Cygnets 

throughout  England. 

London,  Printed  in  1664*      Quarto,  containing  six  Pages, 

To  the  Worshipful  John  Witherings,  Esquire,  Chief  Master  and  Governor 
of  the  Royal  Game  of  Swans  and  Cjgnets  throughout  the 

Kingdom  of  England. 

SIR. 

YouB  Deputy,   Master  Loggins,  hearing  that  I  had  some  ancient  notes  of  (he 
customs  and  orders  concerning  Sm'SUs,  desired  me,  that  you  might  have  a  sight 
of  them;  which  I  have  sent  you,  together  with  certain  precedents,  or  forms  of 
commissions  for  keeping  Swaa-herds  courts,  and  copies  of  ancient  patents, 
irbich  I  received  of  a  very  honest  genlleman,  Master  Edward  Clorke,  of  Lin- 
cola's-Inn,  £<«quire,  Father  to  Sir  Edward  Gierke,   one  of  the  masters  of  the 
Chancery.     These  he  delivered  me,  about  eighteen  years  since  ;  at  which  time 
Sir  Lawrence  Tanfecld.  late  Lord  Chief  Baron,  and  myself  had  a  deputation, 
from  Sir  William  Andrews,  of  that  walk,  winch  Master  Loggiiis  now  hath  from 
you.     Master  Clcrke  was  before  mc  ;    but,  as  I  remenib.'r,  he  told  me  he  had 
his  deputation  frum  my  Lord  of  Buckhurst,  am4  nut  from  Sir  James  Mervin. 
Howsoever,  the  titles  are  truly  by  me  transcribed,  as  I  received  them  written 
with  his  own  hand.     There  are  orders  also  printed,  and  yet  somewhat  differing 
from  these  ^  which  orders  were  made  at  one  particular  court,  long  ago:    And, 
at  acoart  holden  at  Burford,  in  the  County  of  Oxon,  about  fifteen  years  since, 
by  the  said  Sir  Lawrence  Tanfeeld  and  others,  some  new  ord«'rs  were  made, 
which.  Sir  Lawrence  Tanfeeld  said,  were  warrantable  by  the  commission,  and 
lawful  to  be  made,  where  and  when  they  were  fit  and  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  Swans;  yet  so,  that  those  particular  orders  may  be  altered,  uponocca* 
sion  ;  but  the  ancient  customs,  contained  under  the  name  of  orders,  may  not. 
Titerc  hath  been  so  little  care  taken,  for  preserving  and  publishing  these  ancient 
customs,  that  they  are  not  of  all  gamesters  known ;  and  your  deputies  commonly 
send  their  servants  among  us,  who,  as  they  are  more  or  less  covetous,  so  do 
they  impose  more  or  less  upon  us;  and,  when  we,  that  are  the  ancient  game- 
sters, oppose  them,  we  have  some  contention.    You  shall,  therefore,  Sir,  da 
well,  if,  comparing  these  with  your  other  notes,  you  find  them  to  serve  gene- 
rally for  England,  as  well  as  for  our  River  of  Thames,  that  yuu  give  to  all  your 
deputies,  and  to  all  commissioners,  copies,  that  so  all  gamestera  may  know  the 
certain  customs,  which  are  to  be  kept :    And  so  I  bid  you  heartily  farewell. 


From  Albome  in  Wiltshire, 
thi»ii6th  of  January,  1C31. 


Your  loving  Friend, 

John  D*oyIy. 


The  Laws,  Orders,  and  Customs  of  Swans,  taken  out  of  a  Book, 
which  the  Lord  of  Buckhurst  delivered  to  Edward  Gierke,  of 
Lincoln's-Inn,  Esq;  to  peruse,  Ann.  Elis.  26  On  the  back-, 
side  of  which  Book,  it  was  thus  infitlcd  :  Taken  out  of  an  an» 
cient  Book,  remaining  with  Master  Hambden^  sometime  Master 
of  the  Swaos. 
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FIRST,  If  any  person  doth  possess  any  game  of  swani,  that 
may  not  dispend  ^ve  marks  a  year  of  freehold  (except  the  son 
of  the  king)  the  swans  of  e?ery  such  person  are  forfeited  to  the 
king,  22  Edward  IV. 

2.  If  any  person  possess  any  game  of  swans,  and  hath  not  paid 
his  fine  for  the  same,  his  game  of  swans  is  to  be  seized  for  the 
king,  till  his  fine  be  paid ;  which  line  is  six  shillings  and  eight 
pence;  and  no  man  is  to  pay  it  more  than^once,  during  his  life. 

3.  Bntj  if  any  person,  having  no  mark  allowed  htm,  hare  one 
or  more  swans  given  him,  or  have  any  land.bird  sign-marked,  he 
may  keep  them  in  the  common  river  till  the  next  upping- time  with- 
out fine,  paying  the  commons  and  other  charges  for  theUpping. 

4.  If  any  prrson,  having  swans,  either  within  franchises,  or 
without,  be  attainted,  his  swans  are  forfeited  to  the  king  onljTy 
and  not  to  any  other  persons  whatsocrcr. 

5.  Also  all  swans,  that  arc  clear  of  bill,  without  mark  or  sign. 
mark,  are  the  king's  only,  whether  they  be  pinioned,  or  flying 
swans. 

6.  Also  all  stray  swans,  which  no  man  can  challenge  by  lib 
mark,  those  are  the  king's  only  ;  and  they  are  to  be  selzf^i  for  the 
king,  and  marked  on  the  leg,  but  are  not  to  be  carried  iiway  the 
first  year. 

7.  In  all  common  streams,  and  private  waters,  when  cygnets  are 
taken  up,  the  owner  of  the  cob  must  chnse  the  first  cygnet,  and 
the  pen  the  next,  and  so  in  order ;  but,  if  there  be  three,  then  the 
owner  of  the  grass,  where  they  breed,  must  have  the  third  for  the 
spoil  of  his  grass,  and  pay  to  the  king  twelve  pence  for  the  same 
land.bird,  saving  in  such  places,  where,  of  ancient  custom,  they 
pay  less  or  more. 

8.  If  an  airy  he  led  with  one  swan  only,  the  half  of  those  cyg. 
nets  shall  be  seized  for  the  king,  till  proof  be  made,  whose  the 
swan  w  as,  that  is  away ;  but  are  not  to  be  carried  away  that 
year. 

9.  The  master  of  the  game,  or  his  deputy,  shall  yearly  come,  at 
the  usual  days  of  marking  swans  in  that  stream,  on  pain  of  losing 
his  fees  during  his  absence;  and  he  shall  keep  a  roll,  or  standard- 
book,  containing  all  the  usual  murks  of  that  stream.  He  shall 
also  keep  a  register-book  of  the  number  of  every  man's  swans,  and 
the  place  where  they  are  uppcd  ;  and  shall  likewise  brii^  the  book 
of  the  last  year;  for  which  every  gamester  is  to  give  him,  yearly, 
four  pence. 

10.  Also  the  master  of  the  game,  or  his  deputy,  is  to  hare  a 
penny  for  upping  every  white  swan,  and  two  pence  for  every  cyg- 
net; and  shall  have  his  dinner  and  supper,  and  hay  or  grass  for  his 
horse,  discharged  by  the  gamesters  every  upping-day,  except  in 
such  streams,  where,  by  ancient  cufitom,  other  composition  is  used. 

1 1.  If  any  man  desire  the  master  of  the  game  to  enter  any  note 
in  his  book,  other  than  the  notes  due  to  be  written,  as  afores^d, 
or  to  take  any  note  cut  of  his  book  under  his  hand,  he  is  Uk  pay 
four  pence. 
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1^.  If  any  marked  swan  be  unpinloned,  and  thereby  do  fly,  the 
vwner  of  that  swan  is  to  pay  fonr  pence  ;  and,  if  any  man  take  any 
flying  swan,  or  cygnet,  he  must  bring  the  same  to  the  master  of  the 
game,  or  his  deputy,  and  take  for  his  pains  eight  pence,  on  pain  of 
Ibrty  shillings. 

13.  It  is  ordained,  that  no  person  shall  lay  loaps,  set  any  nets, 
or  drags  within  the  common  streams  or  ri?ers,  upon  the  day-time^ 
from  the  feast  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross,  unto  the  feast  of  Lam- 
mas, upon  pain,  so  often  as  they  be  found  so  ofifending,  to  forfeit 
twenty  shillings. 

14.  If  any  swan  be  found  double-marked,  embezzled,  or  by  un- 
skilfulness  put  ont  of  the  right  mark,  the  master  of  the  game  is  to 
chase  fire  gamesters  (such  as  are  indifferent)  to  judge  who  hath 
right  to  that  swan;  and  he,  to  whom  the  swan  shall  be  adjudged, 
shall  pay  four  pence  for  registering  the  said  embezzled  or  wrong 
mark  :  But,  if  these  five,  or  the  greater  number  of  them,  do  not 
adjadge  the  said  swan  to  one  of  the  gamesters,  then  the  swan  is  due 
to  the  king. 

15.  The  usual  days  for  upping  of  Jwans  are  not  to  be  altered 
without  consent  of  the  greater  number  of  gamesters  of  that  stream, 
and  that  by  proclamation  made  in  all  market-towns  near  the  said 
stream. 

16.  No  person  shall  go  on  marking,  without  the  master  of  th9 
game,  or  his  deputy,  be  present,  upon  pain  to  forfeit  forty  shil- 
lings: But,  if,  by  sickness,  or  other  occasion,  he  be  absent  at  the 
usual  upping-days,  the  company  may  go  on,  so  that  some  sworn 
gamester  keep  the  register.book,  and  receive  all  the  dues,  and  de. 
liver  them  to  him,  at  his  coming. 

17.  If  any  person  Tlo  embezzle,  rase,  or  alter  the  mark  of  any 
swan,  to  the  loss  or  hindering  of  any  man's  game,  he  shall  suffer 
one  year's  imprisonment,  and  be  fined  three  pounds  six  shillings  and 
eight  pence,  and  for  ever  be  disabled  to  be  a  gamester. 

18.  And,  to  the  end  that,  in  upping-time,  no  swan  be  embezzled, 
it  is  ordained,  that  no  man  draw  blood  of  any  swan,  till  the  master 
of  the  game,  or  his  deputy,  have  viewed  the  said  swan,  and  decla- 
red whose  the  swan  is.  ' 

19.  No  swan,  other  than  clcar-billed,  is  to  be  marked  for  the 
king  on  the  beak,  but  only  on  the  leg;  for  two  marks  on  the  beak 
are  unlawful. 

20.  The  master  of  the  game  may  presently  sell,  or  carry  away, 
all  swans  that  are  clear-billed,  embezzled,  as  aforesaid,  and  all 
swans  forfeited  for  w^ant  of  freehold,  or  by  attaint  of  the  owner. 

21.  And  yet  neither  the  master  of  the  game,  nor  any  other  game- 
ster, may  take  away  any  swan,  which  is  in  brood  with  any  other 
man's,  or  which  is  coupled,  and  hath  a  walk,  without  the  other's 
consent  for  breaking  the  brood.  ' 

22.  It  is  ordained,  that  commons,  that  is  to  say,  dinner  and 
supper,  is  to  be  paid  daily  by  every  banker  or  commoner,  whether 
ho  be  present,  or  absent;  but,  if  he  be  absent,  the  master  of  the 
game  is  to  lay  it  out  for  him  (as  likewise  all  other  dues)  till  the 
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next  meetings,   or  upping ;  but  the  said  commons  shall  not 
above  tweWe  pence  a  man,  and,  if  the  company  will  spend  more^ 
they  are  to  pay  the  OYerplus  by  the  poll. 

^3.  To  the  end  tliat  diet  may  be  had  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and 
likewise  lodging,  the  place  of  taking  both  is  to  be  chosen  by  the 
greater  number  of  the  commoners. 

24.  If  any  person  be  found  carrying  a  swan-hook,  within  forty 
lugs  of  any  stream,  saving  on  the  upping-days,  and  not  accomp^. 
nied  with  two  swan.hcrds,  he  shall  forfeit  one  pound  ten  shillings 
and  four  pence.  But,  upon  the  upping-days,  every  gamester,  that 
carrieth  not  a  hook  (except  such  gentlemen  as,  for  pleasure^  go  to 
see  their  own  game)  shall  forfeit  eight  pence  a  day ;  the  one  half  to 
be  for  the  master  of  the  game,  the  other  half  for  the  company. 

25.  No  person  shall  take  up  any  swan  or  cygnet,  marked  or 
unmarked,  unless  it  be  done  in  the  presence  of  two  other  swan- 
herds,  and  that  by  allowance  of  the  master  of  the  game,  or  his  de- 
puty ;  for  which  allowance  he  is  to  pay  four  pence,  upon  pain  to 
forfeit  forty  shillings. 

26.  If  any  swan.hcrd  depart  before  behave  made  even  with  the 
master  of  the  game  for  all  dues,  he  is  to  forfeit  twelve  pence;  for 
which,  as  for  all  dues,  the  master  of  the  game,  or  his  deputy,  may 
distrain  the  game,  and,  at  the  next  upping,  may  pay  himself  by  dis- 
training and  sale  of  the  game,  rendering  to  the  party  the  over- 
plus. 

27.  If  there  be  any  person  or  persons,- that  have  swans,  that  do 
airy  upon  any  of  their  rivers,  or  several  waters,  and  afterward 
come  to  the  common  water  or  river,  they  shall  pay  a  land-bird  to 
the  king,  and  ?)e  obedient  to  all  swan-laws ;  for  divers  such  persons 
do  use  collusion  to  defraud  the  king  of  his  right. 

28.  If  any  person  shall  take  away  the  egg  or  eggs  of  any  svran, 
every  such  offender  shall  be  imprisoned  a  year  and  a  day,  and  shall 
pay  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence  for  every  egg  so  taken  away ; 
whereof  half  to  the  king,  and  half  to  the  owner  of  the  swan,  1 1  II. 
VII. 

29.  If  any  person  do  drive  away  any  swan  breeding,  or  provi- 
ding to  breed,  be  it  on  his  own  ground,  or  on  any  other  man*s,  he 
shall  be  fined  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence,  and  shall  suffer  one 
year's  imprisonment,  11  II.  VII. 

30.  If  any  dog  shall  drive  any  swan  away  from  her  nest,  the 
owner  of  such  dog  shall  forfeit  thirty  shillings  and  four  pence ; 
but,  if  any  dog  shall  kill  any  old  swan,  the  owner  of  such  dog  shall 
forfeit  to  the  king  forty  shillings,  whether  he  be  there,  or  not. 

31.  If  any  person  shall  hunt  any  ducks,  or  any  other  chace  in 
the  wafer,  wkli  any  dog  or  dogs,  in  fcncctime  (that  is,  from  the 
feast  of  Kaster  till  Lammas  eve)  he  shall  pay,  for  every  offence^ 
six  shillings  and  ei^ht  pence. 

32.  It  is  onlaincd,  That,  if  any  person  doth  set  any  snares,  or 
any  manner  of  nets,  lime,  or  engines,  to  take  bitterns,  or  swans, 
from  the  feast  of  Easter,  to  the  sunday  after  Lammas*day ;  he  or 
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they  to  forfeit  to  the  king's  majesty,  for  every  time  so  setting,  six 
shillings  and  eight  pence. 

33.  If  there  be  any  weirs  upon  the  rivers,  not  having  grates  be- 
fore them,  whereby  the  swans  and  cygnets  may  be  defended  from 
drowning,  the  owner  of  such  weir  shall  forfeit  to  the  king  thirteen 
ihilllngs  and  four  pence. 

34.  All  fishermen  are  to  assist  the  master  of  the  game,  or  his  de- 
pnty,  in  the  execution  of  their  office,  on  the  upping-days,  with 
their  boats  at  the  upper  end  of  their  several  waters,  upon  pain  of 
twenty  shillings  for  e^ery  default;  for  which  service  the  master  of 
the  game  shall  cause  the  accustomed  fees  to  be  paid  to  the  said 
fishermen. 

35.  Lastly,  if  there  be  any  other  misdemeanor  or  ofience  com. 
mitted,  or  done  by  any  owner  of  any  game,  swan-herd,  or  other 
person  whatsoever,  contrary  to  any  law,  ancient  custom,  or  usage 
heretofore  used  and  allowed,  and  not  before  herein  particularly 
mentioned  or  expressed,  yon  shall  present  the  same  o Hence,  that 
reformation  may  be  had,  and  the  offenders  punished,  according  to 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  several  offences. 

These  orders,  according  to  Master  D'oyly's  directions,  I  have 
examined,  and  compared  with  some  other  orders,  which  are  now  in 
print,  and  have  been  observed  and  used  in  some  parts  of  this  king* 
dom;  but  I  find  anciently  used  these  laws,  customs,  and  orders, 
in  most  parts  of  this  kingdom,  and  not  much  differing  from  those 
orders  now  printed,  in  matter  of  substance,  but  only  in  form.  As 
also  I  find  a  commission,  used  for  the  preservation  of  the  royal 
game  of  swans  and  cygnets,  directed  to  noblemen,  knights,  and 
gcntlonen,  for  the  inquiring  of  abuses  committed  contrary  to  these 
laudable  orders  and  customs,  and  the  offences  to  punish,  according 
to  their  several  qualities;  and  have  caused  these  orders  to  be  prin. 
ted,  that  thereby  better  knowledge  may  be  taken  of  them  by  every 
deputy-master  of  the  game, 

John  Witherings, 
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THE** EXAMINATION  AND  TRIAL  OF 

MARGARET   FELL  and  GEORGE  FOX, 

(At  the  several  Assizes  held  at  Lancaster ^  the  fourteenth  and 
teenth  Dat/s  of  the  first  Month,  1663-4;  and  the  twenty^ 
ninth  of  the  sixth  Month  1664^ 

For  their  obedience  to  Christ's  Command,  who  saith,  *  Swear  not  at  all:* 

Aho  something  in  answer  to  Bishop  Lancelot  Andrew* s  Sermon 

concerning  Swearing. 

Thus  liaye  yon  made  the  Commandment  of  God  of  none  Effect  by  jour  Tradition^ 

Matt.  XT.  0. 

Printed  in  Vie  Ytar  1664.        Quarto,  containing  thirty  four  Pegeu 

I. 

^11 E  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  when  she  was  at  the  bar,  order 
'^was  giyen  to  the  gaoler,  by  the  judge,  to  set  a  stool  and  a  cushion 
for  her  to  sit  upon;  and  she  had  four  of  her  daughters  with  her 
at  the  bar,  and  the  judge  said,  ^Let  not  ^Irs. Fell's  daughters  stand 
at  the  bar,  but  let  Ihom  corae  up  hither,  they  shall  not  stand  at  the 
bar;'  so  Ihey  plucked  them  up,  and  sot  them  near  where  the  judge 
sat.  Then,  after  a  while,  the  mittimus  was  read,  and  the  judge 
spoke  to  her,  and  she  stood  up  to  the  bar,  iMid  h'O  began  to  S|>eak 
to  her  as  followcth : 

Judge.  lie  said,  Mrs.  Fell,  you  are  committed  by  the  justices  of 
peace  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  obedience ;  and  1  am  com- 
manded, or  sent  by  the  king,  to  tender  it  to  any  that  shall  re- 
fuse  it. 

Margaret  Fell.  I  was  sent  for  f  ro:Ti  my  own  house  and  family, 
but  for  what  cause  or  transgression  1  do  not  know. 

Judge,  I  am  informed  by  the  justices  of  peace  in  this  county^ 
that  you  keep  multitudes  of  peo|)le  at  your  house,  in  a  pretence  of 
worshiping  god;  and,  it  may  be,  you  worship  him  in  part,  but  we 
are  not  to  dispute  that. 

Marg.  Fell.  1  hare  the  king^s  word  from  his  own  mouth,  That 
he  would  not  hinder  me  of  my  religion.  ^God  forbid,'  said  he^ 
^that  I  should  hinder  you  of  your  religion,  you  may  keep  it  in  your 
own  house.'  And  I  appeal  to  all  the  country,  Whether  those  peo- 
ple that  met  at  my  house  be  not  a  peaceable,  a  quiet,  and  a  godly 
honest  people?  And  whether  there  hath  been  any  just  occasion  of 
offence  given  by  the  meeting  that  was  kept  in  my  house? 

Judge.  If  you  will  gi?e  seciuity  that  you  will  haTe  no  more 
meetings,  I  will  not  tender  the  oath  to  you  :  You  think  if  there  l>o 
no  fighting  nor  quarrelling  amongst  you,  that  you  keep  the  pv*art*^ 

•  Tlu*  is  the  4S9th  Article  in  the  Catalofue  of  Pamplilits  in  the  Ilarlefan  Library. 
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iid  break  no  law ;  but  I  tell  you,  That  you  are  a  breaker  of  the 
law,  by  keeping  of  Unlawful  meetings;  and  again,  you  break  the 
law,  in  that  you  will  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

Marg,  Fell.  I  desire  that  I  may  have  the  liberty  to  answer  to 
those  two  things  that  are  charged  against  me:  And,  firstj  for  that 
which  is  looked  upon  to  be  matter  of  fact,  which  is  concerning  our 
meetings;  there  are  several  of  my  neighbours  that  are  of  the  same 
faith,  principle,  and  spirit,  and  judgment  that  1  am  of ;  and  these 
are  they  that  meet  at  my  house,  and  I  cannot  shut  my  door  against 
them. 

Judge.  Mistress,  you  begin  at  the  wrong  end,  for  the  first  is 
the  oath. 

Marg.  Fell.  I  suppose,  that  the  first  occasion  of  tendering  to 
me  the  oath,-  was,  because  of  meeting;  but,  as  for  that,  if  I  have 
begun  at  the  wrong  end,  I  shall  begin  at  the  other:  And,  First, 
then,  as  to  the  oath,  the  substance  of  which  is  allegiance  to  the 
khig ;  and  this  I  shall  say,  as  for  my  allegiance,  I  love,  own,  and 
hoBonr  the  king,  and  desire  his  peace  and  welfare,  'and  that  we 
niay  live  a  peaceable,  a  quiet,  and  godly  life  under  his  government 
according  to  the  scriptures,  and  this  is  my  allegiance  to  the  king ; 
aad  as  for  the  oath  itself,  Christ  Jesus,  the  king  of  kings,  hath 
coflunanded  me  not  to  swear  at  all,  neither  by  heaven,  nor  by  earth, 
nor  by  any  otheh  oath. 

Judge.  He  called  for  the  statute-book,  and  the  grand  jury  to 
be  present :  Then  one  of  the  justices,  that  committed  her,  said, 
Mn.  Fell,  You  know,  that,  before  the  oath  was  tendered  to  you, 
ve  offered,  that,  if  you  would  put  in  security  to  ha?e  no  more 
meetings  at  your  house,  we  would  not  tender  the  oath  to  you. 

Marg.  Fell.     I  shall  not  deny  that. 

Judge.  If  you  will  yet  put  in  security  that  you  will  have  no 
more  meetings,  I  will  not  tender  it  to  you. 

Marg.  Fell.  Spoke  to  the  judge,  and  the  court,  and  the  rest 
of  the  people:  You  all  profess  here  to  be  christians,  and  likewise 
vou  profess  the  scriptures ;  so,  in  answer  to  those  things  that  are 
laid  against  me: 

First  (John  iv.)  Christ  Jesus  hath  left  upon  record  in  the 
scriptures,  that  God  is  a  spirit,  and  that  his  worship  is  in  the  spirit 
and  truth ;  and  that  he  is  seeking  of  such*  worshipers  to  worship 
Mm,  in  which  spirit,  I  and  those  that  meet,  in  my  house,  meet  and 
worship  God,  in  obedience  to  bis  doctrine  and  command. 

Secondly,  Mat.  v.  The  same  Christ  Jc«us  hath  commanded, 
in  plain  words,  That  I  should  not  swear  at  all ;  and,  for  obedi- 
ence to  Christ's  doctrine  and  command,  am  I  here  arraigned  this 
day ;  and  so,  you,  being  christians,  and  professing  the  same  things 
in  words,  judge  of  those  things  according  to  that  of  God  in  your 
consciences,  and  I  appeal  to  all  the  country.  Whether  ever  any 
prejudice,  or  hurt,  those  meetings  did  ? 

So,  after  she  had  spoken  of  the  worship  of  God  in  spiiit,  and 
obedience  to  Christ's  doctrine  and  command.  Sec. 

Judge.     You  are  not  here  for  obedience  to  Christ'8  commands, 

yoL.  VII.  u 
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but  for  keeping  of  unlawful  meetings  ;  and  joa  think,  that  if  yol 
do  not  fight,  or  quarrel,  or  break  the  peace,  that  yon  break  no 
law,  but  there  is  a  law  against  unlawful  meetings. 

Marg,  Fell.  What  law  hare  I  broken  for  worshiping  God  itt 
my  own  house? 

Judge.     What  law  ? 

Marg,  Fell.  Aye,  What  law  hate  I  broken  for  worshiping 
God  in  my  own  house? 

Judge.    The  common  law. 

Marg.  Fell.  I  thought  you  had  proceeded  by  a  statute.  Then 
the  sheriff  whispered  to  him,  and  mentioned  the  statute  of  the  35tii 
of  Eliz. 

Judge.  I  could  tell  you  of  a  law,  but  it  is  too  penal  for  fou^ 
for  it  might  cost  you  your  life. 

Marg.  Fell.  I  must  offer  and  tender  my  life  and  all  for  my 
testimony,  if  it  be  required  of  me.  Then  the  latter  part  of  tlie  tts* 
tute  was  read  to  the  jury  for  the  oath  of  obedience ;.  and  the  jadgo 
informed  the.  jury  and  the  prisoner,  concerning  the  penalty  of 
the  statute  upon  refusal,  for  it  would  be  to  the  forfeitare  of  all 
her  estate,  real  and  personal,  and  imprisonment  during  life* 

Marg*  Fell.  I  am  a  widow,  and  my  estate  is  a  dowry,  aad  I 
hare  five  children  un preferred ;  and,  if  the  king's  pleasure  be  to 
take  my  estate  from  me,  iipon  the  account  of  my  cooscienoey  end 
not  for  any  evil  or  wrong  done ;  let  him  do  as  he  pleases ;  end  far* 
ther,  I  desire  that  I  may  speak  to  the  jury  of  the  occasion  of  my 
being  here. 

Judge.  The  jury  is  to  hear  nothing,  bat  me  to  tender  yon  dm 
oath,  and  you  to  refuse  it  or  take  it. 

Marg.  Fell.  Yon  will  let  me  hare  the  liberty  that  other  pri* 
soners  hare,  and  then  she  turned  to  the  jury,  and  said  •  ■ 
Friends,  I  am  here  this  day  upon  the  account  of  my 


and  not  for  any  eTil  or  wrong  done  to  any  man,  but  for  obeying 
Christ^s  doctrine  and  command,  who  hath  said  in  the  scriptoic^ 
That  God  is  a  spirit,  and  that  his  worship  is  in  the  spiilt  end 
truth,  and  for  keeping  meetings  in  the  enity  of  his  spirit,  end  for 
obeying  Christ's  command  and  doctrine,  who  hath  said,  Sweernot 
at  all ;  am  I  here  arraigned  this  day.  Now  you  profess  yoarsdvee 
to  be  christians,  and  you  own  the  scriptures  to  be  tree,  end,  for 
the  obedience  of  the  plain  words  of  scripture,  and  for  the  testf* 
mony  of  my  conscience,  am  I  here ;  so  I  now  appeal  to  tlie  wit* 
ness  of  God  in  all  your  consciences  to  judge  of  me  according  to 
that. 

Secondly,  You  are  to  consider  this  statute  what  it  was  made  for^ 
and  for  whom  it  was  made,  for  papists;  and  the  oath  was,  ellcgU 
ance  to  the  king.  Now,  let  your  consciences  judge,  Wbether  we 
be  the  people  it  was  made  for,  who  cannot  swear  any  oath  et  eU^ 
only  for  conscience  sake,  because  Christ  commands  not  to 
et  all. 

Judge.    Then  the  judge  seemed  to  be  angry,  and  said.  She 
not  there  upon  the  account  of  her  conscience ;  end  seid^  She 
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te  ererlasting  tongue,  you  draw  the  whole  court  after  yon,  and 
Ifce  cohtinuea  ^peaking  on,  and  he  still  crying,  Will  you  take  the 
oath  orno  ? 

Marg.  Fail.  It  is  upbn  the  account  of  my  conscience,  for,  if 
f  could  ha?e  sworn,  I  had  not  been  here. 

Secondly,  If  I  would  not  have  meetings  in  my  house,  I  need 
hot  to  iia?e  the  oath  tendered  to  me,  and  so  I  desire  the  jury  to 
take  notice,  that  it  is  only  for  those  two  things  that  I  am  her6 
saraigned;  which  are  Only  upon  the  account  of  my  conscience^ 
and  not  for  any  evil  done  against  any  man.  Then  the  judge  was 
^i^y  agiiin,  aud  bid  them  tender  her  the  oatli,  and  hold  her  tha 
book. 

Judge.     Wi\I  you  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  ? 

Marg.  FeU.  I  have  said  already,  that  I  ovrti  allegiance  and 
obedience  to  the  king  at  his  just  and  lawful  commands ;  and  I  do 
also  owe  allegiance  and  obedience  to  the  King  of  Kings,  Christ 
Jesus,  who  hath  commanded  me  not  to  swear  at  all. 

iudg^.  That  is  fio  answer:.  Will  you  take  the  Oath,  or  will 
yon  not  take  it  ? 

Marg.  Fell.  I  say,  I  owe  allegiance  and  obedience  unto  Christ 
Jems,  who  commands  me  not  to  swear. 

Judge.  1  %ay  unto  you,  that  is  no  answer  :  Will  you  take  it, 
ir  will  you  not  take  it  ? 

Mmrg.  Felt.  If  you  should  ask  me  never  so  often,  I  must  an* 
iwer  to  you  t  The  reason,  why  I  cannot  take  It,  is,  because  Christ 
Jesus  hath  commanded  me  not  to  swear  at  all ;  I  owe  my  allegi* 
locc  and  obedience  unto  him. 

Then  one  of  the  Justices,  that  Committed  her,  said  :  Mrs.  Fell, 
you  ma  J,  with  a  good  conscience,  if  you  cannot  take  the  oath,  put 
in  security,  that  you  may  n5t  have  any  more  meetings  at  your 
house. 

Marg.  Fell.  Wilt  tlion  make  that  good,  that  I  may,  with  a 
]Kifb  conscience,  tnake  an  engagement  to  forbear  meetings,  for 
ffar  of  losing  my  liberty  and  estate  ?  Wilt  not  thou,  and  you  all 
llere,  judge  of  me,  that  it  Was  for  saving  my  estate  and  liberty  that 
I  did  it?  And  do  I  not  in  this  deny  my  testimony  ?  And  would 
Hot  this  defile  my  conscience? 

Judge.  This  is  no  answer  :  Will  you  take  the  oath  ?  We  must 
Hot  spend  time. 

Marg.  Fell.  I  never  took  an  oath  in  my  life;  I  have  spent  my 
days  thus  fur,  and  1  never  took  an  oath  ;  I  own  allegiance  to  the 
king,  as  he  is  king  of  England,  but  Christ  Jesus  is  king  of  my 

conscience. Then  the  clerk  held  out  the  book,  and  bid  her 

pull  off  her  glove,  and  lay  her  hand  on  the  book. 

Marg.  Felt.  I  never  laid  my  hand  on  the  book  to  swear,  in  all 
Biy  life,  and  I  never  was  at  tliis  assize  before ;  I  was  bred  and 
bom  in  this  county,  and  have  led  my  life  in  it,  and  1  was  never 
at  an  assize  before  this  time,  and  I  bless  the  Lord,  that  i  am  here 
this  day  upon  this  account,  to  bear  testimony  (o  the  ttuth.— 
Then  they  asked  her  if  she  would  hare  the  oaih  read.     She  an- 

u2 
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swered  :  I  do  not  care,  if  I  never  hear  an  oath  read  ;  for  the  Ian 
mourns,  because  of  oaths. 

Judge.  Then  the  judge  cried,  take  her  away.— — ^Tbeo  the] 
took  her  civilly  away;  and  asked  her  if  she  would  give  security 
that  she  would  have  no  more  meetings. 

Marg,  Fell.  Nay,  I  can  give  no  such  secmi ty,  I  have  spoke 
enough  for  that. 

Then  George  Fox  was  called  before  Judge  Twbden;  ben| 
a  prisoner,  the  gaoler  brought  him  in. 

Judge.  Whaty  do  you  come  into  the  court  with  your  hat  on 
— And  then  the  gaoler  took  it  off. 

George  Fox.     Peace  be  amongst  you  all. And  said,  the  h% 

was  not  the  honour  that  came  down  from  God. 

Judge.     Will  you  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  George  Fox  ? 

Geo.  Fox.     I  never  took  oath  in  my  life. 

Judge.     Will  you  swear,  or  no  ? 

Geo,  Fox.  Christ  commands  we  must  not  swear  at  all ;  am 
the  apostle  :  AikI,  whether  must  I  obey  God,  or  man,  judge  thee. 
1  put  it  to  thee. 

Judge.  I  will  not  dispute  with  thee,  George  Fox.  Come,  reai 
the  oath  to  him.  And  so  the  oath  was  read,  and,  whien  it  wai 
read,  give  him  the  book,  said  they;  and  so  a  man,  that  stood  bj 
him,  held  up  the  book,  and  said,  lay  your  hand  on  the  book. 

Geo.  Fox.  Give  roc  the  book  in  my  hand.  Which  set  then 
all  a  gazing,  and  as  in  hope  he  would  have  sworn.  Then,  whei 
he  got  the  book  in  hi^  hand,  he  held  up  the  book,  and  said:  Thii 
book  commands  me  not  to  swear,  if  it  be  a  Bible,  I  will  proTe  it ; 
and  l;e  saw  it  was  a  Bible,  and  he  held  it  up;  aod  theo  tkcj 
)l licked  it  forth  of  his  hand  again,  and  cried,  will  you  twearl 
Vill  you  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  yea,  or  nay? 

Geo,  Fox.  My  allegiance  lies  not  in  oaths,  but  in  truth  and 
faitlitulness;  fori  honour  all  men,  much  more  the  king:  Bnl 
Christ  saith  1  must  not  swear,  the  great  Prophet,  the  Savioor  ol 
the  world,  and  the  Jud(;e  of  the  world ;  and  thou  sayest  I  mnti 
hvvear:  Whether  mnst  I  olK*y  Christ,  or  thee  ?  For  it  is  in  ten- 
derness Oi  eonscience  that  I  do  not  swear,  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  Christ  and  the  apostle;  and  for  his  sake  I  suffer,  and 
in  obedience  to  his  command  do  I  stand  this  day  ;  and  we  have  the 
V  ord  of  a  king  for  tender  consciences,  besides  his  speeches  and 
declarations  at  Breda:  And  dost  thou  own  the  king? 

Judge,     Yes,  I  own  the  king. 

Geo.  Fox.  Then  why  dost  not  thoa  own  his  speeches  and  de- 
chiratiouK  concerning  tender  consciences  ?  To  the  which  he  re. 
plied  nothing  ;  buc  (ieorgc  said,  it  is  in  obedience  to  Christ,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  the  Judge  of  the  world,  before  whose  judg. 
ment-seat  all  men  must  bo  brought,  that  I  do  not  swear,  and  an 
a  man  of  a  tender  conscience.     And  then  the  judge  stood  up. 

Judge.  I  Mill  not  be  afraid  of  thee;  thou  speaks  so  loud,  thy 
\oice  drowns  mine  and  the  court's,  I  must  call  lor  three  or  fooi 
criers  to  drown  thy  voice,  thou  hast  good  lungs. 
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(r€0.  Fox,  I  am  a  prisoner  here,  this  day,  for  the  Lord  Jesus, 
that  made  hea?en  and  earth,  and  for  his  sake  do  we  suffer,  an4 
for  him  do  I  stand  this  day  ;  and,  if  my  Toice  was  five  times  louder,^ 
yet  should  1  sound  it' out,  and  lift  it  up  for  Christ's  sake,  for 
vliose  cause  I  stand  this  day  before  your  judgment.scat,  in  obc* 
dience  to  Christ's  commands,  who  commands  not  to  swear,  before 
wboic  judgment-seat  you  must  all  be  brought,  and  give  an  ac 
cosiit. 

Judge.     Sirrah,  will  you  take  the  oath? 

Geo,  Fox,  I  am  none  of  thy  sirrah,  I  am  no  sirrah,  I  am  a 
Christian  :  Art  thou  a  judge,  and  sits  there  to  give  names  to  pri- 
loners  ?  Thou  ought  not  to.givc  names  to  prisoners. 

Judge.     I  am  a  Christian  too. 

Geo,  Fox.     Then,  do  Christian  works. 

Judge.  Sirrah,  thou  thinkest  to  frighten  me  with  thy  words, 
iod  looked  aside,  I  am  saying  so  again. 

Geo,  Fox,  I  speak  in  love  to  thee,  that  doth  not  become  a 
judge,  thou  oughtest  to  instruct  a  prisoner,  of  the  law  and  scrip* 
tnres,  if  he  be  ignorant  and  out  of  the  way. 

Judge,     George  F^ox,  I  speak  in  love  to  thee.  ^ 

Geo.  Fox,     Love  gives  no  names. 

Judge,     Wilt  thou  swear,  wilt  thou  take  the  oath,  yea  or  lay  ? 

Geo,  Fox,  As  I  said  before,  whether  miMt  I  obey  God  or  man, 
judge  ye.  Christ  commands  not  to  swear,  and  if  thou,  or  ye,  or  any 
minister,  or  priest  here  will  prove  that  ever  Christ,  or  his  apostles, 
after  thej  had  forbidden  swearing,  commanded  men  should  swear,  I 
will  swear,  and,  several  priests  being  there,  yet  not  one  did  appear. 

Judge,     George  Fox,  will  you  swear  or  no  ? 

Geo.  Fox,  It  is  in  obedience  to  Christ's  commands  I  do  not 
swear,  and  for  his  sake  we  suffer,  and  you  are  sensible  enough  of 
swearers,  how  they  first  swear  one  way,  then  another ;  and  if  I 
could  swear  any  oath  at  all,  upon  any  occasion,  I  should  take 
that,  but  it  is  not  denying  oaths  upon  some  occasions,  but  all  oaths, 
according  to  Christ's  doctrine. 

Judge,  I  am  a  servant  to  the  king,  and  the  king  sent  me  not 
to  dispute,  but  he  sent  me,  to  put  his  laws  in  execution,  wilt  thou 
swear?  Tender  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him. 

Geo,  Fox,  If  thou  lo?e  the  king,  why  dost  thou  break  his 
word,  and  not  own  his  declarations  and  speeches  to  tender  con^^ 
sciences,  from  lircda,  for  I  am  a  man  of  a  tender  conscience,  foi? 
in  obedience  to  Christ's  command  I  am  not  to  swear. 

Judge.     Then  you  will  not  swear,  take  him  gaoler. 

Geo.  Fox.  It  is  for  Christ's  sake,  I  cannot  swear,  in  obedi^ 
encc  to  hii  commands  I  suffer,  and  so  the  Lord  forgive  you  all. 

And  so  the  mighty  power  of  the  Lord  God  was  over  all. 

The  appearance  of  Margaret  Fell  the  second  time^  being  the  six* 
teenlh  day  of  the  afore  ^mentioned  monthy  1663-4. 

Judge.  1.  Mrs.  Fell,  you  stand  here  indicted  by  the  statute, 
because  you  will  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  I  am  here  tg 
inform  you,  what  the  law  provides  for  you  in  such  a  case,  viz. 
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First,  If  you  confess  to  the  indictment,  the  judgment  of  a  Pre* 
nunire  is  to  pass  upon  you. 

Secondly,  If  you  plead,  you  have  liberty  to  traTcrsc. 

Thirdly,  If  you  stand  mute  and  say  nothing  at  all,  judgment 
"will  be  passed  against  you,  to  see  what  you  will  chuse,  of  those 
three  ways. 

Marg.  FelL  I  am  altogether  ignorant  of  these  things,  for  I  lia4 
never  the  like  occasion,  so  I  desir,e  to  be  informed  by  thee,  wliidi 
of  them  is  the  best  for  me,  for  I  do  not  know;  and  so  scTenl 
about  the  court  cried,  traverse,  traverse. 

Judge.  If  you  will  be  advised  by  me,  put  in  your  traverse) 
and  so  you  have  liberty,  uiltil  the  next  assizes,  to  answer  yoor 
indictment. 

Marg.  FelL  I  had  rather  according  to  thy  own  proposal  have 
a  process,  that  I  migiit  have  liberty  until  the  next  assizes,  and  theii 
to  put  in  a  traverse. 

Judge,     Your  traverse  is  a  process, 

Marg,  FelL  May  not  I  have  a  process,  and  put  in  my  traverse 
the  next  assizes,  I  am  informed,  that  was  the  thing  that  thoa  in- 
tended that  1  should  have. 

Judge.     You  shall  have  it. 

Marg^  FelL  That  is  all  I  desire.— -Then,  a  clerk  of  the  crowa 
office  stood  up  and  whispered  to  the  jadge,  and  said  it  was  coin 
trary  to  law,  and  said  I  must  put  in  my  traverse  now. 

Judge.  I  would  do  you  all  the  favour  I  can,  but  yon  mjui 
enter  your  traverse  now. 

Marg.  FelL  I  acknowledge  thy  favonr  and  mercy,  for  thon 
hast  shewn  more  mercy  than  my  neighbours  have  done,  and  I  set 
what  thou  hast  done  for  me,  and  what  my  neighbours  have  doa^ 
against  me ;  and  1  know  very  well,  how  to  make  a  distinction] 
for  they  who  have  done  this  against  me,  they  have  no  reason  for  lU 

Judge.     1  have  done  you  no  wrong,  I  found  yon  here. 

Marg.  FelL     I  had  not  been  here  but  by  my  neighbours. 

Judge.     What  say  you,  are  you  willing  to  traverse  ? 

Marg.  FelL  If  I  may  not  be  permitted  to*  have  that  which  | 
desire,  that  is,  longer  time,  I  must  be  willing  to  traverse,  till  CJii 
next  assizes ;  and  that  upon  this  account,  that  1  have  somclhiu 
to  inform  thee  of,  which  1  did  not  speak  on  the  last  time,  when  |' 
was  brought  before  thee:  The  justices  which  committed  me,  thcjf' 
told  me  they  had  express  order  from  above ;  but  they  did  not  sheV 
me  the  order,  neither  indeed  did  1  ask  them  for  it,  but  I  heara^ 
since,  that  they  have  given  it  out  in  the  country,  that  they  had  lA' 
order  from  the  council,  others  said  they  had  an  order  from  thi 
king.— The  sheritl'  said  there  was  express  order ;  and  also  Juim 
Fleming  said,  there  was  an  order  from  the  king  and  the  oCMiBCil; 
so  the  country  is  incensed,  that  1  am  some  great  enemy  to  tl# 
king,  so  1  desire  that  1  may  have  this  order  read,  that  I  uMf 
know  what  my  offenc^*  is,  that  1  may  clear  myself. 

Judge.  I  will  tell  you  what  that  order  is,  we  have  express  ordt^ 
from  the  king,  to  put  all  statutes  and  laws  in  execution,  not  opll 
against  you,  but  all  other  people,  and  against  pap'istS|  ifftejr  V 
complained  of. 
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Marg.  FelL    Will  that  order  give  the  justices  of  peace  power 
to  fetch  me  from  my  own  house,  to  tender  me  the  oath  ? 

Judge.  Mistress,  we  are  all  in  love,  if  they  had  an  order,  be« 
litre  they  had  one. 

Marg.  FelL  If  they  have  one,  let  them  shew  it,  and  then  I 
CIO  believe  it. 

Judge.     Come,  come,  enter  the  traverse. 
'  Marg.  FelL     I  had  rather  have  had  more  time,  that  I  might 
lave  informed  the  kin;;,  concerning;  these  things. 

Judge.  Yon  may  inform  the  king  in  half  a  year*8  time,  so  now 
let  us  have  your  friend  called  up. 

Then,  after  she  was  gone  down,  the  judge  called  her  back  again 
and  said,  if  you  will  put  in  bail,  you  may  go  home,  and  have 
joar  liberty  till  the  next  assizes,  but  you  must  not  have  such  fre- 
quent meetings. 

Marg.  FelL  I  will  rather  lie  where  I  am,  for  as  I  told  you 
before,  I  must  keep  my  conscience  clear,  for  that  I  sufler. 

The  sixteenth  day  of  the  same  month,  George  Fox  was  brought 
before  the  judge,  the  second  time,  where  he  was  a  little  offended 
at  his  hat,  being  the  last  morning,  before  he  was  to  depart  away, 
and  not  many  people. 

Judge.  The  judge  he  read  a  paper  to  him,  which  was,  whether 
Ik  would  submit,  stand  mute,  or  traverse,  and  so  have  judgment 
past;  he  spake  these  and  many  more  words  so  very  softly,  and  in 
ba^te,  that  George  Fox  could  not  tell  what  he  saiJ. 

Geo.  Fox.     Desired  it  might  be  traversed  and  tried. 

Judge.  Take  him  away,  then  I  will  have  no  more  with  him, 
take  him  away. 

Geo,  Fox.     Well,  live  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  do  justice. 

Judge.     Why,  have  I  not  done  you  justice? 

Geo.  Fox.  That  which  thou  hast  done  hath  been  against  the 
command  of  Christ. 

This  with  much  more  was  spoken,  which  could  not  be  collected. 

Afid  then  George  Fox  zoas  called  up^  the  (wenti/~ninth  day  of  the 

sixth  month  in  the  year  1664. 

At  the  assizes  holdcn  at  Lancaster,  Margaret  Fell  brought  to 
tlie  bar,  the  indictment  read  to  the  judge,  come  will  you  take  the 
oath? 

Marg.  Fell.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  indictment,  that  the 
diurch. wardens  informed  of  something  which  secmeth,  that  that 
should  be  the  ground  or  first  occasion  of  this  indictment,  I  desire 
to  know  what  that  information  was,  and  what  the  transgression 
was,  by  which  1  come  under  this  law. 

Judge.  Mistress,  wc  are  not  to  dispute  that,  you  are  here  in- 
dicted, and  you  are  here  to  answer,  and  to  plead  to  your  indict. 
nent. 

Marg.  FelL  I  am  first  to  seek  out  the  ground  and  the  cause 
wherefore  I  am  indicted ;  you  have  no  law  a|^nst  me,  except  I 
be  a  transgressor;  the  law  b  made  for  the  bi^less  and  trans* 
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gressors ;  and  except  I  be  a  transgressor,  ve  hate  no  law  afaiost 
me,  neither  ought  you  to  haTC  indicted  me,  for  being  that  the 
church-Wardens  did  inform,  my  question  is,  what  matter  of  fact 
they  did  inform  of,  for  I  was  sent  for  from  my  own  house,  from 
amongst  my  children  and  family,  when  I  was  about  my  outward 
occasions,  when  I  was  in  no  meeting,  neither  was  it  a  meeting, 
day ;  therefore  I  desire  to  know  what  this  first  foundation  or 
matter  of  fact  was,  for  there  is  no  law  against  the  innocent  and 
righteous,  and,  if  I  be  a  transgressor,  let  me  know  wherein. 

Judi^c.  You  say  well,  the  law  is  made  for  transgressors,  baf^ 
mistress,  do  you  go  to  church  ? 

Marg.  Fell.     I  do  go  to  church. 

Judge.     What  church  ? 

Marg.  Fell.     To  the  church  of  Christ? 

Judge.  But  do  you  go  to  church  amongst  other  people,  yt 
know  what  [  mean. 

Marg.  Fell.  What  dost  thou  call  a  church,  the  honae  or  the 
people?  The  house  ye  all  know  is  wood  and  stone;  butifthoa 
call  the  people  a  church,  to  that  I  shall  answer.  As  for  the  chnrch 
of  England  that  now  is,  I  was  gathered  unto  the  I^ord's  trutb, 
unto  \i  hich  I  now  stand  a  witness,  before  this  church  was  a  churchy 
I  was  separated  from  the  general  worship  of  the  nation,  when  there 
was  another  set  up  than  that  which  is  now,  and  was  persecuted  by 
that  power  that  then  was,  and  sulfered  much  hardship  ;  and  would 
you  have  us  now  to  deny  our  faith  and  our  principles,  which  we 
have  suffered  for  so  many  years?  and  would  you  now  ha?e  vs  to 
turn  from  that  which  we  ha?c  born  witness  of  so  many  ycar^,  and 
turn  to  your  church  contrary  to  our  conscience? 

Judge,  We  spend  time  about  those  things,  come  to  the  matter 
in  hand,  what  say  you  to  the  oath  and  to  the  indictment? 

Marg.  Fell.  1  say  this  to  the  oath,  as  I  have  said  in  this  place 
before  now,  Christ  Jesus  hath  commanded  me  not  to  swear  at  all, 
and  that  is  the  only  cause  and  no  other ;  the  righteous  judge  of 
heaven  and  earth  knoweth,  before  whose  throne  and  justice  ye 
must  all  appear  one  day,  and  his  eye  sees  us  all  and  beholds  us  all 
at  this  present,  and  he  hears  and  sees  all  our  words  and  actions;  '^ 
and  therefore  every  one  ought  to  be  serious,  for  the  place  of  jodg*  ^ 
ment  is  weighty  ;  and  this  I  do  testify  unto  you  here,  where  the  ^ 
Lord's  eye  beholds  us  all,  that  for  the  matter  or  substance  of  the  * 
oath,  and  the  end  for  which  it  was  intended,  1  do  own  one  part^ 
and  deny  the  other ;  that  is  to  say,  I  do  own  truth  and  faithfnU 
nets  and  obedience  to  the  king,  and  all  his  just  and  lawful  de« 
mands  and  commands ;  I  do  also  deny  all  plotting,  contrirlnga 
against  the  king,  and  all  Popish  supremacy  and  conspiracy,  and  I 
can  no  more  transgress  against  King  Charles  in  these  things,  tiiaii 
I  can  disobey  Christ  Jesus  his  commands  ;  and  by  the  same  power 
and  vertue  of  the  same  word,  which  hath  commanded  me  not  to 
SHear  at  all,  the  sanu'  doth  bind  me  in  my  conscience,  that  1 
neither  plot  nor  contrive  against  the  king,  nor  do  him  nor  no 


upon  the  earth  any  wrong  ;  and  I  do  not  deny  this  oath,  only  be* 
cause  it  is  the  oath  of  allegiance,  but  I  deny  it,  bccaose  U  is  «»• 
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oath,  because  Christ  Jesas  hath  said  I  shall  not  swear  at  all,  nei- 
ther by  heaven^  nor  by  earth,  nor  any  other  oath  ;  and,  if  J  might 
gain  the  whole  world  for  swearing  an  oath,  I  could  not,  and  what 
erer  1  have  to  lose  this  day,  for  not  swearing  of  an  oath,  I  aox 
willing  to  offer  it  up. 

Judge.     What  say  you  to  the  indictment  ? 

Marg.  Fell.  What  should  I  say,  1  am  clear  and  innocent  of 
the  wronging  any  man  upon  the  earth  as  my  little  child  that  stands 
by  me  here,  and,  if  any  here  have  any  thing  to  lay  to  my  charsje, 
let  them  come  down  and  testify  it  here  before  you  all;  and,  if  I 
be  clear  and  innocent,  you  have  no  law  against  me.  Then  Colonel 
Kirby  and  the  sheriff  whispered  to  the  judge,  and  I  looked  up  and 
spoke  to  Colonel  Kirby,  and  said  let  us  have  no  whispering,  1  will 
not  have  so  many  judges  one  of  one  side,  and  another  of  another, 
here  is  one  judge  that  is  to  be  judge ;  and  the  judge  said  no,  no,  { 
will  not  hear  them  ;  and  then  1  called  to  Colonel  Kirby,  and  said  if 
thou  have  any  thing  to  lay  to  my  charge,  or  to  speak  against  me, 
come,  come  down  here,  and  testify  against  me;  and  I  said,  the 
judge  represents  the  king's  person  and  his  power,  and  I  own  that. 

Judge.     Jury,  take  notice  she  doth  not  take  the  oath. 

Marg.  Fell.  This  matter  is  weighty  to  me,  whatsoever  it  is  to 
yoQ,  opon  many  accounts,  and  I  would  have  the  jury  to  take 
notice  of  it,  and  to  consider  seriously  what  they  are  going  to  do; 
for  I  stand  here  before  you  upon  the  account  of  the  loss  of  my 
liberty  and  my  estate. 

Secondly,  I  stand  in  obeying  Christ's  commands,  and  so  keep, 
ing  my  conscience  clear,  which  if  I  obey  this  law  and  King  Charles's 
commands,  1  defile  my  conscience,  and  transgress  against  Christ 
Jesuf,  who  is  the  king  of  my  conscience ;  and  the  cause  and  con. 
troversj  in  this  matter,  that  you  all  are  here  to  judge  of  this  day,, 
is  betwixt  Christ  Jesus  and  King  Charles;  and  1  am  his  servant 
aod  witness  this  day,  and  this  is  his  cause,  and  vvhatsocver  I  suffer 
it  is  for  him,  and  so  let  him  plead  my  cause  when  he  pleaseth. 

And  the  judge  said  to  the  jury,  are  ye  ail  agreed,  have  ye  found 
it?  And  they  said,  for  the  king. 

Margaret  Fell  then  spoke  to  the  judge,  and  said,  I  have  coun- 
:fl  to  plead  to  my  indictment;  and  he  said  he  would  hear  them 
ifterwards  in  arrest  of  judgment ;  so  the  court  broke  up  for  that 
ime;  and,  after  dinner  when  they  came  again,  they  intended  to 
lave  called  us  at  the  first,  and  they  had  called  George  Fox  out, 
Lod  was  calling  me ;  and  I  stepped  up  lo  the  bar,  and  desired  the 
adge  that  he  would  give  us  time  till  the  next  morning  to  bring  in 
mr  arrest  of  judgment ;  and  the  judge  said  at  the  first  we  should, 
md  I  was  stepping  down  to  go  my  way  ;  and  the  judge  called  me 
lack  again,  and  said,  mistress  Fell,  you  wrote  lo  me  concerning 
four  prisons,  that  they  are  bad  and  rains  in,  and  are  not  fit  for 
leople  to  lie  in;  and  I  answered,  the  sheritf  doth  know  and  hath 
^n  told  of  it  several  times  ;  and  now  it  is  raining  if  you  will  send 
to  sec,  at  this  present,  you  may  set*  whether  they  be  fit  for  people 
to  lie  in  or  no ;  and  Colonel  Kirby  stood  up  and  spoke  to  the 
judge  to  excuse  the  sheriff^  and  the  badness  of  the  room  ;  and  I 
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spoke  to  hini,  and  said,  if  you  were  to  lie  ia  it  yoorselres,  jon 
would  think  it  hard,  but  your  minds  is  only  io  cruelty  to  commit 
others,  as  William  Kirby  here  hath  done,  who  hath  committed  ten 
of  our  friends,  and  put  them  into  a  cold  room,  where  there  was 
nothing  but  bare  boards  to  lie  on,  where  they  ha?e  laid  seTeral 
nights,  some  of  them  old  ancient  men  aboTe  threescore  years  of 
age,  and  known  to  be  honest  men  in  their  country  where  they 
live;  and  when  William  Kirby  was  asked,  why  they  might  not 
ha?e  liberty  to  shift  for  themseWes  for  beds?  He  answered  and 
said,  they  were  to  commit  them  to  prison,  but  not  to  proTide  pri- 
sons for  them:  And  we  asked  him  who  should  do  it  then?  And  he 
said,  the  king.  And  then  the  judge  spoke  to  him  and  said,  they 
should  not  do  so,  they  should  let  them  have  prisons  ^t  for  men, 
with  several  more  such  like  words  :  and  then  at  that  time  wc  were 
returned  to  our  chambers  again  ;  the  next  day  we  were  called  about 
the  tenth  hour,  and  1  ^tood  up  to  the  bar,  and  said  I  had  council 
there,  and  named  them,  that  the  judge  might  assign  them  to  speak ; 
and  I  said  I  had  two  or  three  words  to  speak  before  them,  and  I 
said,  I  did  sec  all  sorts  of  prisoners,  that  did  appear  before  the 
judge,  received  mercy,  what  the  law  would  afford  them ;  but  we 
desired  only  to  receive  justice  and  law,  and  the  judge  said  what 
are  we  here  for  else  ?  So  I  stepped  down,  and  the  lawyers  spoke 
and  shewed  the  judge  sereral  errors,  and  defects,  and  places  of 
contradiction,  and  confusion  in  the  indictment;  at  vihich  the 
judge  seemed  to  give  ear  to  some  of  them,  others  he  seemed  to 
wave ;  but  he  made  a  pause  and  a  stop,  and  seemed  dissatis6ed, 
and  then  called  George  Fox ;  and  so  then  when  he  came  to  plead, 
and  bringing  that  by  which  his  indictment  was  quite  quenched ; 
and  then  they  put  the  oath  to  George  Fox.  Again  the  judge 
spoke  to  the  lawyers,  and  said,  he  would  consider  of  those  particu- 
lars  they  had  spoken  to,  and  he  would  speak  to  his  brother  Twi»den 
before  he  passed  judgment  upon  me;  but,  if  1  do  pass  judgment, 
you  may  have  a  writ  of  error ;  and  the  lawyers  answered  him 
again,  will  you  pass  an  erroneous  judgment,  my  lord  ?  So  after 
they  had  called  the  grand  jury,  and  tendered  George  Fox  the  oath 
again,  they  returned  us  to  our  chambers;  and  when  they  had 
drawn  another  indictment  of  George  Fox,  and  found  it,  tliey  called 
us  again  in  the  afternoon,  and  George  Fox  pleaded  to  his  indict* 
ment  and  entered  his  traverse ;  when  he  had  done,  the  judge  spoke 
to  me,  and  said,  if  such  a  word  had  been  in,  which  was  not  in 
mine,  but  it  was  in  George  Fox*s  (and  yet  it  was  neither  of  those 
words,  by  which  his  indictment  was  quashed)  but,  if  that  had  l>een 
in  mine,  he  said  he  would  not  have  passed  sentence,  but,  being 
that  it  was  not  there,  he  passed  sentence  of  premunire ;  then  I 
stood  up  and  told  him  that  he  had  said  to  my  council,  that  I  might 
have  a  writ  of  error  to  reverse  it ;  he  said  1  should  haTe  what  the 
law  would  afford  me;  so  i  said  the  Lord  forgive  thee  for  wluiC 
thou  hast  done,  and  this  law  was  made  for  Popish  Recusants,  ImC 
ye  pass  sentence  but  on  few  of  them. 

MARGARET  FELL. 
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TTie  last  Assizes  holden  at  Lancaster^  the  Twenty'^ninth  of  the 

sixth  month^  1664. 

I  GcoRGE  Fox,  being  called  before  the  judge,  was  put  amongst 
the  felons  and  murtherers,  and  there  stood  amongst  them  abo?c 
two  hours,  the  people  and  the  justices,  and  the  judge  gazing  upon 
me;  and  they  tried  many  things  before  the  judge,  and  they  called 
me  io  the  bar,  and  then  the  judge  caused  me  to  be  brought,  and 
he  then  caused  the  jury  to  be  called,  and  then  he  asked  the  justices 
whether  they  had  tendered  me  the  oath  at  the  sessions,  and  they 
said  they  had;  and  the  judge  caused  the  book  to  be  given  to  the 
justices  for  them  to  swear,  they  tendered  me  the  oath  according  to 
the  indictment ;  and  some  of  them  would  have  refused,  and  the 
judge  said  he  would  do  it  to  take  away  occasion,  that  there  might 
be  no  occasion ;  and,  when  the  justices  and  jury  was  sworn,  the 
judge  asked  me  whether  1  had  not  refused  to  take  the  oath  the 
last  assize?  And  I  said  I  never  took  an  oath  in  my  life,  and  Christ 
the  saTiour  and  judge  of  the  world  saith,  Swear  not  at  all ;  and 
the  judge  asked  me  whether  or  no  I  had  not  refused  to  take  the 
oath  the  last  assizes?  And  I  answered,  the  words  that  I  said  to 
them  was,  that  if  they  could  prove  either  priest  or  teacher,  or 
justices,  that,  after  Christ  and  the  apostles  had  forbidden  swearing, 
that  afterwards  they  commanded  that  men  should  swear,  1  would 
swear. 

The  judge  said  he  was  not  at  that  time  to  dispute  whether  it  was 
lawful  to  swear,  but  to  enquire  whether  or  no  I  did  refuse  to  take 
the  oath. 

George*  Those  things  as  concerning  plotting,  and  the  Pope's 
foreign  powers,  &c.  contained  in  that  oath,  I  utterly  deny. 

The  judge  said,  I  said  well  in  that. 

George.  I  said  to  them  again  as  before,  that,  if  they  could 
prove,  that,  after  Christ  and  the  apostle  forbad  swearing,  that 
again  they  commanded  to  swear,  I  would  swear  ;  but  Christ  and 
the  apostle  commanded  not  to  swear ^^  therefore  I  should  shew  forth 
Christianity,  for  I  am  a  christian. 

The  judge  asked  me  again,  whether  I  denied  the  oath,  what  did 
I  say  ? 

George,  What  would  thou  hare  me  to  say  ?  I  have  told  thee 
before  what  I  have  said. 

The  judge  asked  me  if  I  would  have  those  men  to  swear  that  I 
had  taken  the  oath  ? 

George,  Would  thou  have  those  men  to  swear  that  I  have  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath?  At  which  the  court  burst  out  into  laugh- 
ter :  1  asked  them  if  this  court  was  a  play-house  :  Where  is  gra- 
Tity  and  sobriety,  for  that  did  not  become  them?  And  so  the 
indictment  being  read,  I  told  the  judge  I  had  something  to  speak 
to  it ;  and  I  asked  him  whether  all  the  oath  was  not  to  be  put 
Into  the  indictment,  and  he  said  yes ;  why,  then,  said  1,  here  is 
(pretended  to  be  derived  and  his  heirs  and  successors)  left  «mt; 
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and  I  asked  him  whether  the  oath  was  to  be  put  to  the  kiiig't  tiib- 
jects,  and  he  said  yes, 

I  answered,  why  am  not  I  put  in  as  a  subject?  But  the  word 
(subject)  is  left  out  of  the  indictment,  which  is  in  the  oath,  and 
«o  makes  it  not  the  same  oath.  Jury,  take  notice  of  it ;  but  the 
judge  said,  I  must  not  speak  to  the  jury  ;  at  which  words  the  judge 
read  the  oath,  and  found  it  was  as  I  had  said ;  so  he  stood  up, 
and  said  he  could  put  the  oath  to  me,  or  any  man  in  the  court, 
and  so  they  began  to  be  disturbed  in  themseWcs;  also  ^he  juNtices. 
And  there  began  to  be  a  murmuring  against  the  clerks  ;  and  the 
judge  he  got  up,  and  began  to  cover  the  error;  so  I  asked  whe- 
ther the  last  eleycnth  day  of  January  the  sessions  were  kept  at 
Lancaster,  which  they  call  Monday^  and  whether  or  no  the  ses- 
sions was  not  on  that  they  call  Tuesday,  the  twelfth  of  January ; 
all  people  take  your  almanacks,  and  see  whether  any  oath  was 
tendered  G.  F,  the  eleventh  of  January,  whether  the  sessions  was 
not  upon  the  twelfth;  and  the  clerks  and  people  looked  their 
almanacks,  and  saw  it  was  the  twelfth  ;  and  the  judge  asked  whe« 
ther  the  eleventh  was  not  the  first  of  the  sessions,  and  they  an. 
swered  there  was  but  one  day,  and  it  was  the  twelfth ;  and  the 
judge  said  then  it  was  a  great  mistake;  and  then  all  the  justices 
was  struck,  and  some  of  them  could  have  found  in  their  hearts  to 
have  gone  oif,  and  said  they  had  done  it  on  purpose,  and  said, 
what  clerk  did  it?  And  a  great  stir  was  amongst  them ;  and  then 
I  spoke  to  the  jury,  how  that  they  could  not  bring  me  in  guilty 
according  to  that  indictment ;  and  the  judge  said  1  must  not  speak 
to  the  jury,  but  he  would  speak  to  them,  and  said  they  might 
bring  me  in  guilty,  I  denying  the  oath  ;  then  I  said  what  should 
you  do  with  a  form  then,  and  do  not  go  according  to  it?  Then 
you  may  throw  the  form  aviay,  and  then  I  told  the  jury  that  it  lay 
upon  their  consciences,  as  they  would  answer  the  Ixird  Grod  be- 
fore his  judgment-seat,  before  whom  all  must  be  brought;  and  so 
the  judge  spoke  to  me,  and  said  he  would  hear  me  afterwards  any 
reasons  I  could  aJ ledge,  wherefore  he  should  not  give  judgment 
against  me,  and  so  he  spoke  to  the  jury ;  and  I  bid  him  do  me 
justice,  and  do  justice,  and  so  the  jury  brought  in  for  the  king, 
guilty. 

And  1  told  them  that  the  justices  had  forsworn  themselves  and 
the  jury  both,  and  so  they  had  small  cause  to  laugh  as  they  did  a 
little  before,  and  to  say  1  was  mad ;  and,  before  1  had  brought 
forth  my  reasons,  I  stood  a  little  while,  and  the  judge  said  he 
cannot  dispute;  but  then  the  people  said,  he  is  too  cunning  for 
them  all,  after  I  had  brought  torrh  my  reasons,  how  contrary  to 
their  own  indictment  they  had  done  and  sworn,  and  brought  me 
in  guilty.  Oh,  the  envy  and  rage,  and  malice  that  was  among 
them  against  me,  and  lightness,  but  the  Lord  confounded  it  all, 
that  abundance  of  it  was  slain  ;  and  so  I  told  them  1  was  no  law- 
yer, and  the  judge  said  he  would  hear  me  what  1  could  allcdge 
before  he  did  give  judgment ;  and  so  I  cried  all  people  might  see 
how  they  had  forsworn  themselves,  and  gone  contrary  to  their 
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own  indictment,  and  so  their  en^y  and  malice  was  wonderfully 
stopt,  and  so  presently  Margaret  Fell  was  called,  who  had  a  great 
deal  of  good  service  amongst  them ;  and  so  the  court  broke  up 
near  the  second  hour :  Many  more  words  was  spoken  concerning 
the  truth/ 

And  so  in  the  afternoon  we  were  brought  up  to  have  sentence 
passed  upon  us,  and  so  Margaret  Fell  desired  that  judgment  and 
sentence  might  be  deferred  till  the  next  morning ;  and  we  desired 
nothing  but  law  and  justice  at  his  hands,  for  thieves  had  mercy  ; 
and  I  desired  the  judge  to  send  some  to  see  my  prison,  being  so 
bad,  they  would  put  no  creature  they  had  in  it,  it  was  so  windy 
and  rainy ;  and  I  told  him  that  Colonel  Kirby,  who  was  then  on 
the  bench,  said  I  should  be  locked  up,  and  no  flesh  alive  should 
come  at  me ;  and  most  of  the  gentry  of  the  country  being  gathered 
together,  expecting  to  hear  the  sentence,  but  they  were  crost  that 
time ;  so  1  was  had  away  to  my  prison,  and  some  justices,  with 
Colonel  Kirby,  went  up  to  see  it;  and  when  they  came  up  in  it 
they  durst  scarcely  go  in  it,  it  was  so  bad,  rainy,  and  windy,  and 
the  badness  of  the  floor ;  and  others  that  came  up  said  it  was  a 
Jakes  House,  I  bc'in^  removed  out  of  the  prison  which  1  was  in 
formerly  ;  and  so  Colonel  Kirby  said  I  should  be  removed  from 
that  place  *erc  long,  that  I  should  be  sent  unto  some  securer  place; 
for  he  spoke  to  the  jnd^rc  in  the  court,  saying,  that  he  knew  that 
the  justices  would  join  with  him  ;  but  the  judge  said,  after  I  have 
past  sentence  1  will  leave  him  to  the  jailor;  and  how  I  was  not  a 
it  man  to  be  converst  with,  none  should  converse  with  me ;  and 
all  the  noise  among  the  people  was  that  I  should  be  transported  ; 
and  so  the  next  day,  towards  the  eleventh  hour,  we  was  called 
forth  again  to  hear  the  sentence  and  judgment ;  but  Margaret  Fell 
was  called  first  before  me  to  the  bar,  and  there  was  some  counsel- 
lors pleaded,  and  found  many  errors  in  her  indictment,  and  so  she 
was  taken  by,  after  the  jud<;c  had  acknowledged  them,  and  then 
the  judge  asked  what  they  could  say  to  mine;  and  1  was  willing  to 
let  no  man  plead  for  mc,  but  to  speak  to  it  myself;  and,  though 
Margaret  Fell  had  some  that  pleaded  for  her,  yet  she  spoke  as 
much  herself  as  she  woukl ;  and  though  they  had  the  most  envy 
against  me,  jet  the  most  gross  errors  was  found  in  mine;  and  be- 
fore I  came  to  the  bar  I  was  moved  to  pray,  that  the  Lord  would 
confound  their  wickedness  and  envy,  and  set  his  truth  over  all, 
and  exalt  his  seed  ;  the  thundering  voice  answered,   *  I  have  glo- 
rified thee,  and  will  nlf)rify  thee  again  ;'  and  I  was  so  filled  full  of 
glory,  that  my  head  and  cars  was  filled  full  of  it ;  and  that  when 
the  trumpets  sounded,    ind  the  judges  came  up  again,  they  all  ap- 
peared as  dead  men   liiider  mc ;  and  so  when  1  was  to  answer  to 
the  errors  of  the  indichnent,  seeing  that  all  the  oath,  as  he  said 
bimself,   was  to  be  in,   1  told  him  there  was  many  words  of  the 
oath  left  out,  which  was  (pretended  to  be  derived,  and  his  heirs 
and  successors)  and  1  bid  them  look  the  oath,  and  look  the  indict- 
ment, and  they  might  see  it,  and  they  did,  and  found  it  according 
to  my  words :  and  1  asked  them  whether  the  last  assizes  holden  at 
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Laacaster  was  id  the  fifteenth  jear  of  the  king,  which  was  the  tenth 
day  of  March,  and  they  said,  nay,  it  was  the  sixteenth  year ; 
then,  said  I,  look  your  indictment,  and  see  whether  or  no  it  19 
not  the  fifteenth  year,  and  then  they  were  all  of  a  fret  both  judge 
and  justices,  for  it  was  the  fifteenth  in  the  indictment;  then  the 
judge  bid  them  look  whether  Margaret  Fellas  was  so  or  no,  and  it 
was  not  so :  1  told  them  I  had  something  else  to  speak  concerning 
the  indictment,  but  they  said  Nay,  I  had  spoken  enough,  to  the 
indictment  was  thrown  out ;  so  1  told  them  that  they  had  small 
cause  to  laugh  as  they  had  done  a  little  before,  for  they  might  sec 
how  the  justices  and  the  jury  were  forsworn  men,  and  so  I  bid  him 
do  me  justice,  and  he  said,  I  should  ha?e  law ;  and  the  jadge  said 
I  was  clear  from  all  the  former,  and  he  started  up  iti  a  nige  and 
laid,  but  he  would  proffer  the  oath  to  me  again  ;  I  told  htm  they 
had  example  enough  for  swearers  and  false  swearers,  both  justices 
and  jury,  yesterday  before  their  faces,  for  I  saw  before  mine  eyes 
both  justices  and  jury  had  forsworn  themsehes,  who  heard  the  in- 
dictment ;  and  so  he  asked  me,  whether  I  would  take  the  oath  ? 
I  bid  him  do  me  justice  for  my  false  imprisonment,  all  this  while  ; 
for  what  had  1  been  prisoner  all  this  while  for,  for  I  ought  to  be 
at  liberty  ?  Then  he  said  I  was  at  liberty,  but  I  will  pnt  the  oath 
to  you  again :  Then  I  turned  me  about,  and  cried,  ^  all  people, 
take  notice  this  is  a  snare,'  and  all  was  mighty  quiet,  and  all  peo. 
pie  was  struck  and  astonished ;  and  he  caused  the  grand.jary  to  be 
called,  for  he  had  called  them  before,  when  I  was  there,  .when  lie 
aaw  they  would  be  overthrown,  and  the  jury  would  fain  hare  been 
dismissed ;  but  he  told  them,  he  could  not  dismiss  them,  for  he  had 
business  for  them,  and  they  might  be  ready,  when  he  called  them, 
ftod  I  felt  his  intent,  that  if  1  was  freed  he  would  come  on  again ; 
vo  I  looked  him  In  the  face,  and  he  was  judged  in  himself^  for  ho 
Baw  that  I  saw  him  ;  so  he  caused  the  oath  to  be  read  to  me  agidn, 
and  caused  the  jury  to  be  called,  and  then  when  the  oath  was  read, 
he  asked  me  whether  I  would  take  the  oath,  or  no  ;  and,  the  jury 
standing  by,  I  told  him,  I  never  took  oath  in  my  life,  and  he  bid 
them  give  mc  the  book,  and  I  bid  them  give  it  me  in  my  hand  and 
I  opened  it ;  and  he  bid  me  swear,  and  I  told  him  the  l>ook  bid 
swear  not  at  all ;  again  he  bid  me  swear,  and  I  told  him,  the  book 
said  I  should  not  sM'ear,  and  held  it  o|)en  to  them,  and  said  by  the 
book,  I  would  prove  that  men  should  not  suear. 

And  if  they  would  prove,  after  Christ  and  the  Apostle  had  for- 
bidden swearing,  that  afterwards  they  commanded  to  swear,  then  I 
Would  swear,  for  I  was  a  man  of  a  tender  conscience ;  and,  if  they 
bad  any  sense  of  a  tender  conscience,  they  would  consider  this ; 
and  the  judge  asked  me.  Whether  1  would  take  the  oath  ?  And  bid 
them  give  me  the  book  again  :  1  told  them,  ye  give  me  the  book 
to  swear,  and  the  book  saith  I  should  not  swear  at  all ;  and  so  yon 
may  prison  the  book  :  The  judge  said,  he  would  imprison  George 
Fox ;  1  answered,  nay,  you  may  prison  the  book,  which  aith 
•wear  not  at  all ;  and  the  sheriff  and  the  judge  said,  the  Angel  swore 
in  the  Revelations ;  I  answered^  I  bring  forth  my  first  begotttt 
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SoA  into  the  world,  saith  God,  let  all  the  Angels  in  Heaven  wor. 
f hip  him,  who  saith  swear  not  at  all ;  and  the  judge  said  often,  h« 
would  not  dispute ;  and  so  then  1  spoke  much  to  the  jury,  how 
that  it  was  for  Christ's  sake,  that  which  I  did ;  and  therefore  none 
of  them  to  act  contrary  to  that  of  God  in  their  consciences,  for 
before  his  judgment«seat  they  must  all  be  brought ;  and  for  all 
those  things  contained  in  the  oath,  as  plots,  and  persecuting  about 
religion,  and  the  Pope's  power,  &c.  I  denied  them  in  my  heart, 
and  1  am  a  christian,  and  shall  shew  forth  Christianity  this  day, 
and  it  is  for  Christ's  sake  that  I  stand,  for  it  is  Loiish  shabim  cU 
Col  dabor;  and  they  all  gazed,  and  there  was  a  great  calm,  and 
they  took  mc  away  i  but  there  were  many  more  words,  both  to  the 
jury  and  to  them. 

Then,  in  the  afternoon,  we  was  called  again,  where  I  stood 
among  the  thieves  a  pretty  while,  with  my  hat  on,  at  the  last  the 
gaoler  took  it  off;  and  when  1  was  called  to  the  bar,  the  jury 
brought  in  guilty  for  the  king,  and  the  judge  asked  roe.  What  I 
could  say  for  myself;  I  bid  them  r^^d  the  indictment,  I  would  not 
answer  to  that  I  did  not  hear ;  and,  as  they  read,  the  judge  bid 
them  take  heed  it  was  not  false  again  ;  and  they  read  it  so  amazed- 
ly,  that,  when  they  spoke  to  mc,  I  did  scarcely  understand  what 
they  said,  and  the  judge  asked  me,  What  I  would  plead  ?  I  told 
them,   1  desired  to  have  a  copy  of  that  indictment,  and  to  have 
some  time  to  answer  to  it,  for  the  last  I  had  but  lately,  and  never 
heard  it  read  but  once,  and  then  in  tlie  court,  and  so  the  judge 
asked  me,  What  time  I  would  have?     And  I  said  till  the  next  as. 
fizes,  and  the  judge  said  I  should  :  Then  he  asked  again,  What  I 
would  plead  ?   I  told  him  I  was  not  guilty  at  all  of  denying  swear- 
ing, swearing  obstinately  and  wilfully,  and  those  things  contained 
in  the  oath,  as  Jesuitical  plots,  and  foreign  powers,  &c.  I  utterly 
denied  them  ;  and  he  said,  I  said  well  in  that :  And  the  judge  said, 
the  king  was  sworn,  the  parliament  was  sworn,  and  the  justices 
and  he  was  sworn,  and  the  law  was  upheld  by  oaths :  I  told  them, 
they  had  suiTicient  experience  of  men's  swearing ;  had  not  the  jus- 
tices and  jury  forsworn  themselves?     And  had  they  not  read  the 
Bopk  of  Martyrs,  how  many  of  the  martyrs  suffered,  because  they 
could  not  swear,  both  in  the  ten  persecutions,  and  in  Bonner's 
days?     And  the  judge  said,  I  would  the  laws  were  otherwise ; 
Then  I  said,  our  yea  is  yea,  and  our  nay  nay,  all  along  ;  and  if 
we  transgress  our  yea  and  nay,  let  us  suffer  as  they  do  that  break 
an  oath,  and  so  to  deny  swearing  is  not  a  new  thing  in  obedience 
to  Christ's  command  ;  and  I  said  this  we  bad  sent  to  the  king,  who 
said  it  was  reasonable:    And  so,  after  several  more  words,  I  was 
had  away  to  my  chamber,  being,  as  I  was  before,  to  answer  to 
the  indictment ;  and  so  the  truth  and  power  of  the  Lord  God  was 
glorious  over  all,  and  many  spirits  was  crost  grievously  in  their 
envy  and  malice. 

There  was  many  things  spoken  both  to  judge,  jury,  and  people^ 
which  were  too  large  to  mention. 

And  so  the  judge  told  Margaret  Fell  her  sentence,  and  I  lie  upon 
a  new  indictment.  G.  F. 
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Something  in  anszoer  to  Bishop  Lancelot  Andrews'* s  Sermon  con^ 
cerning  Swearings  being  one  of  his  Sermons  upom  the  Third 
Commandment^  the  place  that  he  treats  upon  is  in  Jer.  the  ItUi, 
the  icords  are  these :  And  thou  shalt  stcear^  The  Lord  liveikm 
in  truthy  in  judgment ^  and  in  righteousness. 

And  further,  to  prove  the  lawfulness  of  swearing,  he  .bring9 

Deut.  Yi.    13.  Isa.  xlr.   23. — Psal.  Ixiii.   and  last  rer.  and  how 

Abraham  sware,  Gen.  xxi.  24.  and  Isaac  sware,  Gen.  xxti.  31. 

and  Jacob  sware  xxxi.  33.  and  Abraham's  servant  sware,  Gen. 

xxi.  24.  and  Gen.  xxi?.  3    and  Numb.  xxx.  3.    Which,  saith  he, 

an  oath  is  to  the  lifting  up  of  a  burthen,  as  to  the  entering  of 

a  bond. 

First,  lie  saith  an  oath  is  to  be  used  in  solemn  matters,  and  he 

brings  these  scriptures  following  out  of  the  Old  Testament  to  prore 

It,    Psal.  cxlir.  8.    Numb.  xxx.  3.    Psal.  cxix.  106.    Psal.  xt.  4. 

2  Chron.  xxxri.  13.  Ezek.  xvii.  12.  Psal.  ex.  4.  Psal.  Ixxxix.  35. 

I  Kings  xxii.  16.    Lct.  t.  1.    1  Chron.  xr.  15.  Gen.  xxir.  3.  and 

xWii.  29. 

Secondly,  For  the  nature  of  an  oath,  he  quotes  cxix.  Psal.  9. 

ver.  and  Numb.  x.  and  last  Tcr. 

Thirdly,  He  speaks  of  the  manner  of  an  oath,  and  produceth 

for  confirmation  these  scriptures  following,  Deut.  xii.  8.  Numb.  t. 

18.    Dan.  xii.  7.    Rev.  x.  5.    1  Kings  viii.   31.    Exod.  xxii.  8.— 

Neh.  V.  12.    Numb.  t.  19.    Prov.  xxix.  24.    Judg.  xvii.  2.    Ler. 

Y.  1.    1  Sam.  iii.  27.     1  Kings  xxii.   16.    Gen.  xxy.  33.    1  Kings 

1.13.  Jer.  XTiii.  8. 

First,  As  for  all  the  aboTC-mcntioned  scriptures  which  he  hafh 

quoted  in  the  time  of  the  law,  and  before  the  law,  and  the  Angels 
swearing  in  the  Re?elations,  do  not  prore  that  christians  maj 
swear ;  and  we  do  grant  ye  the  time  before  the  law  men  did  swear, 
and  also  the  Angel  swore,  But  Christ  is  come,  the  first  begotten, 
whom  God  hath  brought  forth  into  the  worlds  and  saith,  Let  all 
the  Angels  worship  him :  And  this  is  my  belored  Son,  hear  ye 
him,  saith  God.  And  Christ  saith,  how  that,  in  the  old  time,  men 
was  to  perform  their  oaths  to  the  Lord ;  these  were  their  tme 
oaths,  which  they  were  to  perform,  and  they  were  not  to  swear 
falsely,  but  to  perform  their  oath  to  the  Lord:  So  here  Christ,  in 
his  doctrines,  lets  them  see  the  false  oaths  and  the  true  oaths  in  the 
old  time ;  and  that  was  the  true  oath  to  swear  by  the  Lord,  and 
to  swear.  The  Lord  liTPth  ;  and  CTCry  tongue  should  swear ;  and 
Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  Joseph,  and  the  Prophets 
sware ;  but  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  Prophets,  and  doth  folfU  the 
law,  and  reigns  over  the  house  of  Jacob  and  Joseph  ;  and.  Before 
Abraham  was,  I  am,  saith  Christ.  And  so,  though  they  sware 
before  the  law,  and  under  the  law,  and  the  Angel  in  the  Rerela- 
tions  sware,  and  the  Angel  that  sware  by  the  Lord,  as  the  oath 
was  iu  the  time  of  the  law,  and  before  the  law ;  and  this  was  the 
oath  that  Christ  minds  ihem  on  in  his  doctrine  here,  that  thej  wen 
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%d  perform  to  the  Lord;  jet  now  mark  his  doctrine,  which  h« 
litmself  lays  down  and  commands :  '  But  I  say  unto  you  nozo^ 
Swear  not  at'all,'  &c.  Matth.  t.  34.  In  the  Hebrew  language  it 
is,  iaT^3i  ]jj^mn  V^b  'But  let  your  communication  be  yea,  yea, 
nay,  nay  ;  whatsoever  is  more  than  these,  cometh  of  evil  :'  In  the 
Hebrew  it  is,  :>^injriD  n^Honnv  itt^«  ^Di  f»H  r*H  f3  f3  ODnavn»nT 
And,  for  furth  T  proof,  see  how  James  lived  in  the  same  doctrine 
and  practice,  and  held  it  forth  to  the  twelve  tribes,  which  was  the 
Jews,  who  had  the  oath  ')f  God,  and  was  to  swear  in  the  time  of 
the  law ;  see  his  general  epistle,  in  the  fifth  chapter,  and  also 
speaking,  in  the  second  chapter,  of  such  as  drove  them  before  the 
jodgTnent-seat ;  but,  in  the  fifth  chapter,  tnis  is  his  command: 
'  Above  all  things,  my  brethren,  swear  not  at  all,  neither  by  hea- 
Ten,  nor  by  the  earth.'  In  the  Greek  it  is,  n^o  flraVlw*  ^,  dh7<foi 
fjttiy  fdkii  o/»>t;ili,  fj^TnTi  Tof  vpavoy,  /xTfrs  rir  yriu  This  you  may  call  creOm 
iures^  or  made  things;  but  mark,  James  goes  further,  and  saith, 
fiuTi  aXKof  Turflt  octcov,  '  nor  by  any  other  oath  ;  but  let  your  yea  be 
yea,  and  your  nay  be  nay,  lest  you  fall  into  condemnation ;'  im 

«t  Vf/ut9  TO  »ai,  *oe,t^  Kj  To  tf,    h*  itA  fATi  wo  x^icrtv  WtO'lfilt* 

Mark  the  danger  now,  and  whether  we  have  not  ground  enough, 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  God,  to  obey  Christ's  commands,  and  the 
Apostle's  doctrine,  ^  lest  we  fall  into  condemnation  and  evil.'  We 
have  set  some  words  done  in  the  Greek  tongue,  that  those,  it  most 
concerns,  may  see  the  original ;  but  the  spirit  is  our's,  and  the 
commands  of  Christ,  and  the  Apostle's  doctrine,  to  be  obeyed,  in 
what  tongue  soever  it  be  written  in.  But  we  would  query  the  thing 
with  any.  Whether  the  Apostle  James,  who  wrote  to  Jews,  and 
not  to  Gentiles,  did  not  write  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  not  in 
Greek  ?  And,  if  so,  then  his  words  to  them,  in  this  particular, 
are,  nS«i  nh]  Ti«a  «Sf  C3»Dtt^n  nh  twtt^n-V«  'nw  anm-^3-^yj 
DBtt^on  \bDn  fs  p^^  p«j  p  p  oDnn  »n»f  mn«.  The  pricks,  points, 
and  accents,  and  the  plain  and  naked  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew 
words  wc  have  left  for  them,  it  most  concerns,  to  add. 

Secondly,  As  for  all  the  scriptures,  he  brings  against  rashsweart. 
ing  and  false  swearing,  it  would  rejoice  our  hearts  to  have  the 
priests  do  that,  and  the  magistrates  pmiish  it ;  for  a  coupler  of  rail, 
ing  priests  caine  the  other  day,  and  sware  before  our  faces  lightly 
and  vainly,  and  justified  it,  when  they  had  done.  It  would  be- 
come magistrates,  and  thorn,  better,  if  they  did  not  suffer  an  oath 
to  be  htard  in  the  towns,  or  markets,  or  alehouses,  or  streets,  you 
that  have  power  not  to  suffer  those  things ;  for  you  would  have 
work  enough  to  restrain  such  things,  and  such  persons,  and  not 
to  fall  upon  the  innocent,  which,  in  obedience  to  Christ's  com- 
mands, and  the  Apostle's  doctrine,  cannot  swear,  for  conscience 
sake.  For  imprisoning  such  emboldens  people  to  swear;  and. 
Would  it  not  be  better  for  people,  and  would  yc  not  shew  forth 
more  Christianity,  to  keep  to  yea  and  to  nay,  in  all  their  com- 
munications, according  to  Christ's  commands,  and  the  Apostle's 
doctrine  ? 

Thirdly,    There  was   bond,    in   the  old  time,   by  oath;  but 
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Christ,  he  looses  from  the  bonds,  and  brings  to  peace  and  libertj^ 
and  makes  free,  and  saith,  ^  Swear  not  at  all  ;*  and  so^  though  we 
be  in  outward  bonds,  it  is  for  Christ  Jesus  sake,  and  the  word  of 
God  is  not  bound. 

Fourthly,  And  though  Moses  sware  in  the  time  of  the  law,  and 
Abraham^s  servants  sware,  yet  Christ,  the  Son,  saith,  ^  Swear  not 
at  all,'  and  we  are  to  hear  him  in  all  things,  the  great  Prophet. 

Fifthly,  And  as  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  oaths,  Christ  is  the 
substance  of  all  ceremonies,  that  saith,  '  Swear  not  at  all.* 

Sixthly,  And,  though  David  sware,  he,  that  David  called  Lord, 
saith,  ^  Swear  not  at  all,'  and  he  is  upon  his  throne. 

Seventhly,  And  wlere  he  saith,  ^  Thou  shalt  swear  by  the  Lord, 
and  swear.  The  Lord  liveth,  they  were  not  to  swear  by  them  that 
were  no  Gods,  nor  creatures,  nor  by  the  earth,  nor  by  heaven,  or 
by  the  hand,  or  by  Jerusalem  ;'  Now,  what  are  the  oaths  that  all 
Christendom  swears,  both  papists  and  protestants  ?  Whether  it 
be  tha  oath  that  was  amongst  the  Jews,  and  whether  or  no  they 
practise  the  oath  that  they  do  now,  and  whether  or  no  is  that  oe« 
remony  now  used  ?  If  not.  When  did  God  alter  it  ?  Where  mbont 
in  scripture,  and  in  what  place  of  scripture  is  it,  that  he  sets  this 
way  and  ceremony  of  swearing  in  Christendom,  both  amongst  pa. 
pists  and  protestants,  which  is  to  swear  by  the  book,  and  by  the 
£vangelists  ?  Is  this  beyond  the  Jews  swearing,  by  the  citj,  or 
by  the  head,  or  by  the  temple,  which  Christ  forbid,  and  not  only 
those  oaths,  but  the  oath  of  God,  which  the  Jews  was  to  swear 
by  ?     Answer  these  things. 

Eighthly,  And  as  for  Zcdckiah's  oath  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
Joseph's  oath  to  Pharaoh,  this  was  in  the  time  that  oaths  were  to 
be  performed  amongst  the  Jews  and  Patriarchs ;  and  what  is  this 
to  Christ's  doctrine  which  forbids  oaths,  which  oaths  were'  before 
Christ  came  ? 

Ninthly,  And  as  for  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  the  other,  it  is 
to  acknowledge  the  king  of  England,  and  allegiance  to  him,  which 
things  hath  been  manifest  and  practised  by  us,  but  not  by  such  as 
swore  allegiance  to  the  king's  father,  and  swore  the  one  way  and 
the  other  way  :  And  hast  not  thou,  and  many  of  you,  taken  the 
oath  against  him  ?  And  such  as  hare  sworn  one  while  for  him, 
and  another  while  against  him.  How  are  they  in  allc^anoe  to  him 
that  swears  one  way  and  another  way  ?  And  cannot  there  be,  in 
truth  and  faithfulness,  allegiance  to  the  king  without  swearing  i 
For  now,  How  should  we  stand  in  allegiance  to  Christ,  if  we  did 
not  obey  his  commands,  the  King  of  Kings  C3*1^0  *)^d?  For  be 
commands  us  not  to  swear,  but  keep  to  yea  and  nay  ;  and  one  of 
his  great  ambassadors  to  nations,  that  went  with  his  message  to  the 
twelve  tribes,  saith,  ^  Above  all  things,  my  brethren,  swear  not  at 
all,  h'st  you  hW  into  condemnation.' 

Tenth ly,  There  were  two  states  of  oaths ;  the  one  was,  Aal 
people  was  to  perform  to  the  Lord  and  swear;  and  the  other  was, 
that  God  sware  by  hiuiself  concerning  his  Son  Christ  Jesus,  whick^ 
when  he  came  who  fulfilled  God's  oathj  he  coded  tbe  otliinr  q/iA% 
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and  saith,  ^  Swear  not  at  all/  and  calls  the  first  oath  the  old  time ; 
fie  fulfill^  the  truth,  and  let  them  sec  how,  in  the  time  of  the  law^ 
false  oaths  were  forbidden  in   the  old  time,  and  heathenish  oaths 
were  forbidden  in  the  time  of  the  law,  for  they  were  not  to  swear 
hy  Baal,  but  they  were  to  perform  their  oaths  to  the  Lord,  which 
Christ  saith  unto  them,  '  Swear  not  at  all,'  and  so  he  ended  that 
oath  ;  so  there  arc  no  oaths  before  the  fall,  and  there  are  no  oaths 
in  the  restoration  again  by  Christ  Jesus,  but  yea  and  nay,  accord- 
ing to  his  doctrine ;  but  amongst  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and  ia 
tlie  old  time  before  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  men  did  swear,  as 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  &c.  But  he,  the  great  Prophet,  is  come,  that 
is  to  be  heard  in  all  things,  and  he,  the  oath  of  God,  Christ  Jesus^ 
stands  and  remains. 

Eleventhly,  The  Apostles  speaking  to  the  Hebrews,  swearing  by 
a  greater,  which  was  an  end  of  controversy  and  strife  amongst 
them,  he  brought  this  as  a  similitude,  not  that  the  Hebrews  should 
swear,  for,  if  he  had,  he  had  contradicted  James,  which  wrote  to 
the  twelve  tribes  his  doctrine  to  them,  which  were  Hebrews ;  but 
be  brought  it  as  a  similitude,  that  the  oath,  which  men  sware  by 
the  greater,  ended  strife;  but  God,  not  finding  a  greater  than 
himself,  he  sware  concerning  his  Son,  which  is  Christ,  who  ends 
the  strife,  who  destroys  the  devil  and  his  works,  the  author  of 
strife  ;  for  the  oath,  in  the  time  of  the  law,  ended  the  strife  ;  but 
we  see  oaths,  now-a-days,  begins  it ;  and  why  ?  The  matter  is, 
because  in  Christ  Jesus  men  do  not  live,  who  is  the  Peace  and  God's 
oath. 

Twelfthly,  Whereas  the  bishop  saith.  That  they  hold  in  Divi- 
nity, that  to  swear,  of  and  by  itself  considered,  is  an  act  forbid- 
den no  less  than  to  kill,  &c. 

Answer,  In  the  time  of  the  law  they  killed  and  swore ;  bu^ 
Christ  saith, '  Swear  not  at  all  ;'  and  also,  he  saith,  '  Love  enemies  ;' 
And  how  do  these  agree  to  kill  and  to  love  enemies,  and  love  one 
another:  ^  And  if  one  strike  thee  on  the  one  cheek,  turn  the  othe^ 
to  him.' 

And  this  paralleling  the  magistrates  executing  justice  upon  ma« 
lefactors ;  as,  '  He  thut  sheddcth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed  again  ;'  Is  not  a  paralleling  with  Christ's  doctrine, 
who  saith,  '  Swear  not  at  all,'  for  that  may  be  done  by  witnesses 
without  oath,  as  thou  mayest  read  the  scriptures  in  the  old  time, 
when  oaths  were  denied  in  the  primitive  time  amongst  the  primitive 
christians,  who  were  in  Christ's  doctrine,  thou  mayest  read  how 
they  did  things  by  witnesses ;  as  the  Apostle  speaks,  in  the  mouth 
of  two  or  three  witnesses,  &c.  Which  place  he  instances  of  what 
was  done  in  the  time  of  (he  law,  which  was  a  statute  of  judgment 
amongst  the  Jews,  'Whosoever  killeth  any  person,  the  murthcrer 
shall  be  put  to  death  by  the  mouth  of  witnesses,'  &c.  But  no  oaths 
are  mentioned  here.  Numb.  xxxv.  30.  with  Heb.  x.  28.  read  that 
throughout,  and  also  Dent.  xix.  15,  and  1  Kin^s  xxi.  10,  &c.  And 
many  more  scriptures  might  be  alledged,  which  yott^  that  have  real 
scriptures,  arc  not  ignorant  of. 
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Now,  for  the  practice  amongst  the  saints,  see  Matt.  Xfiii.  \6» 
Christ,  who  bids  them  keep  to  yea  and  nay,  in  that  place  he  lays 
down  a  practice  to  be  used  amongst  them,  in  matter  of  fault  and 
transgression,  how  it  should  be  ended  by  two  or  three  witnesses  ; 
read  the  words, '  That  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  cTerj 
word  shall  be  established  :*  And  what.  Dost  thou  think  that  be 
would  order  them  to  swear,  who  had  once  forbidden  it  ?  And  read 
the  Tiiith  chap,  of  John  and  17th  ver.  and  we  do  not  find,  that 
the  witnesses  against  Christ  that  he  should  speak  blasphemy.  Matt, 
xxvi.  65,  that  they  did  swear  ;  and  also  you  may  see  in  Acts  tI. 
11,  12,  13,  how  they,  that  were  hired  against  Stephen,  no  roen^ 
tion  is  made  of  their  swearing :  Moreover,  you  may  see  in  2  Cor. 
ziii.  I .  the  speech  of  the  Apostle  amongst  the  Saints,  how  he  tells 
them  of  his  coming  unto  them  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  wit. 
nesses  ;  he  doth  not  tell,  that  he  is  coming  to  them  with  oaths  in 
their  mouths  ;  Mark,  the  Apostle  was  an  elder,  and  had  care  of 
the  churches.  And  again,  the  Apostle  that  writes  to  Timothy, 
a  bishop,  and  overseer  of  the  churches,  saith  he,  ^  Against  an  dder 
receive  not  an  accusation,  but  before  two  or  three  witnesses.'-* 
Now  he  doth  not  say.  Before  two  or  three  men  that  swears,  for, 
if  he  had,  he  would  have  contradicted  Christ's  doctrine  and  James ; 
1  Tim.  V.  19,  and  2  Tim.  ii.  saith  the  Apostle  to  Timothy,  the 
bishop,  '  The  things  that  thou  hast  heard  of  me  amongst  many  wit. 
nesses,  the  same  commit  to  faithful  men  who  shall  be  able  to  teach 
others  also.'  Now  he  received  this  by  witnesses,  not  by  oath,  and 
he  was  to  commit  it,  and  not  by  oaths :  And  were  not  these  the 
things  that  the  whole  church  came  to  be  ordered  by  ?  And  this  was 
amongst  the  christians  in  the  primitive  times  when  oaths  were  end- 
ed ;  and  many  more  things  might  be  alledged,  which  were  too  te- 
dious for  you  to  read. 

Thirteenthly,  And  whereas  he  brings  that  objection  of  the  ana<^ 
baptists,  which  is,  that  it  standeth  not  with  christian  profession, 
but  was  tolerated  as  an  imperfect  thing  under  the  law. 

Answer.  Which  objection  of  theirs  we  do  not  own,  as  we  do 
not  own  the  bishop  for  swearing;  for  it  was  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  way  of  the  Lord  was  perfect,  and  the  commandment  for 
swearing  was  good  in  itself,  until  the  time  of  Christ,  who  is  per- 
fect, that  ends  the  law,  and  people  must  live  in  him,  Christ  Je- 
sus, and  walk  in  him  that  saith,  \  Swear  not  at  all,'  that  ends  the 
oath,  and  is  the  oath  of  God  :  Dost  thou  not  read  of  a  people  in 
the  Galatians  and  Romans,  that  was  turned  back  into  the  law, 
from  the  law  of  the  Spirit ;  and  the  Apostle  told  them,  *  He  that 
broke  one  point  was  guilty  of  all,'  and  he  brought  them  to  the  law 
of  love  which  fulfilled  the  law. 

Fourteenthly,  And  as  for  all  the  scriptures,  the  bishop  brings 
to  prove  that  the  christians  sware  in  the  primitive  time,  they  aie 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  though  the  bishop  say,  that  Christ  admits 
of  some  swearing,  which  both  his  own  words,  and  the  Apostle's, 
contradicts  ;  Christ's  words  are,  ^  Swear  not  at  all ;'  and  the  Apos^ 
tle*i  are,  'Above  all  things,'  &c*— And  so  he  goes  on^  anklets 
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tec  what  was  in  the  law.  Committing  adultery  was  forbid  under 
the  law,  but,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  looking  upon  a  woman,  and 

lasting  after  her,  was  comniitting  adultery And  he  sets  forth, 

in  the  justice  of  the  law,  '  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth  ;'  and  shews  how  that,  in  the  time  of  the  law,  *  thou  shalt  not 
kill,  and  whosoever  shall  kill  shall  be  in  danger  of  judgment;  but 
1  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  shall  be  angry  with  his  brother 
without  cause,  shall  be  in  danger  of  judgment;*  and  so  he  tells, 
both  swearing  and  killing  to  be  in  the  old  time,  and  said,  ^  except 
yoar  righteousness  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  you  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Hea- 
ven.' 

Fifteenthly,  And  as  to  that  of  the  apostle  speaking  in  the  1  Thes* 
ii.  God  was  his  witness  that  he  did  not  make  covetousness  his 
cloak. 

Answ.  It  were  well  if  the  priests  could  say  so  now ;  but  this 
doth  not  prove  that  he  swore,  and  there  are  many  men  that 
takes  man  to  be  his  witness  ;  and  that  is  not  an  oath,  surely,  is  it? 
Thou  understands  that :  And  if  this  were  an  oath,  why  do  you 
cast  friends  into  prison  ? 

Sixteenthly,  And  that  of  the  Galatians,  chapter  i.  2.  There  is 
nothing  in  that  place  like  unto  an  oath  which  he  brings* 

Seventeenthly,  And  as  for  the  3  Cor.  iv.  23d  verse,  there  are- 
not  so  many  verses  in  that  chapter.  And  as  for  Ephesians  the 
4th  and  the  15th,  which  he  brings  for  Christians  to  swear,  where- 
in  he  says  we  are  bound  at  all  times  to  speak  truth  to  our  neigh- 
bours. 

Answ.  He  doth  not  say  we  are  to  swear  truth  at  all  times,  but 
to  speak  it  at  all  times. 

Eighteenthly,  And  that  which  he  brings  in  Acts  xxiii.  3,  How 
the  apostle  reproved  the  high  priest,  that  caused  him  to  be  smitten 
contrary  to  law. 

Answ.  Here  the  apostle  was  preaching  the  gospel  and  Christ's 
doctrine  to  them,  to  the  priests  that  had  the  law  and  outward 
things ;  this  was  nothing  to  the  purpose,  that  the  apostle  should 
•wear,  or  that  Christians  should  swear. — And  in  the  14th  verse 
which  he  quotes.  Answ.  Those  were  the  bad  people  that  bound 
themselves  with  a  curse,  that  they  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  till 
they  had  killed  Paul  that  preached  the  gospel ;  this  is  nothing  at 
all  that  Christians  should  swear. 

Ninetecnthly,  We  say  there  were  heathens  oaths,  and  Jews 
oaths,  which  were  to  swear  by  the  Lord,  which  Christ  calls  the 
old  time,  which  they  were  to  perform,  which  oath  Christ  ends; 
and  saith,  *  Swear  not  at  all ;'  for  in  the  time  of  the  law  the  Jews 
were  to  deny  all  false  oaths,  and  heathenish  oaths,  and  they  were 
not  to  swear  by  Paul,  but  the  true  oath  which  Christ  ends.  And 
did  not  the  Christians  suffer  in  the  primitive  times,  because  they 
could  not  swear  by  the  prosperity  of  Cxsar ;  and  was  not  that 
oath  then  imposed  upon  them  i    And  by  the  good  fortune  of  the 
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emperor,  was  not  that  another  oath?  And  did  not  mairf  Chrisfiarvy 
then  suffer,  because  they  could  not  swear?  Read  the  ten  persecu^' 
tions  which  was  a  long  ime  before  the  Pope  gat  up ;  and  then  did 
not  the  Pope,  when  he  had  got  up  over  the  churches,  girc  fortb 
both  oath  and  corse,  with  bell,  book,  and  candle f  And  was  not 
the  ceremony  of  his  oath  to  lay  three  fingers  a  top  of  the  book,  tar 
signify  the  trinity  ;  and  two  fingers  under  the  book,  to  signify 
damnation  of  body  and  souT,  if  they  sware  falsly  ?-— And  was  not 
there  a  great  number  of  people  that  would  not  swear,  and  suffered 
great  persecution,  as  read  the  book  of  Martyrs  but  to  Bonner's 
days  ?  And  it  is  little  above  an  hundred  years  since  the  Proteatants 
got  up ;  and  they  gave  foFth  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  the  oath 
of  !iMpremacy  ;  the  one  wa»  to  deny  the  Pope's  snpremaey,  and 
the  other  to  acknowledge  the  kings  of  England ;  so  we  need  not 
to  tell  you  of  their  form,  and  shew  you  the  ceremony  of  the  oath  ; 
It  saith,  kiss  the  book,  and  the  book  saith,  kiss  the  Son,  wbick 
laith,  ^  Swear  not  at  all,'  and  so  cannot  allegiance  be  to  the  king  id 
truth  and  faithfulness,  as  was  said  before  without  an  oath^  yea, 
and  more  than  n>any  that  swears. 

So  you  may  see  to  deny  swearing  is  no  new  thing,  for  it  wa» 
the  practice  of  the  Christians  in  former  times  to  deny  it,  both  i» 
heathens  and  the  times  of  popery  before  Protestants,  and  to  it  is 
In  obedience  to  the  command  of  Christ  that  we  do  not  swear  lit 
our  loTCs  to  him;  and  if  we  say  he  is  the  Lord  and  Master,  and 
do  not  the  thing  that  he  commands,  that  is  but  deceit  and  kypo* 
crisy.-^And  so  rash  and  bad  swearing,  that- was  forbidden  in  the 
time  of  the  law,  it  was  not  that  which  Christ  came  to  fnlfil,  bnt 
trjoe  oaths,  ami  the  true  types,  figures,  and  shadows;  andlwsaith^ 
^  Swear  not  at  all.' 

Twentiethly,  And,  for  Acts  the  xiiith,  there  is  nothing  spokei^ 
6f  swearing  there,  as  all  people  may  read. 

Twenty. firstly,  And  whereas  the  apostle  often  speaks  of  taking 
to  witness  a  record  upon  his  own  soul  by  bis  rejoicing  ia  Christ 
Jesus,  Mhat  is  all  this  to  swearing,  and  taking  an  oath,  or  wliera 
did  ever  the  apostle  take  a  solemn  oath,  or  command  tbe  bfethren 
and  churches  to  do  the  same  ?  For  often  be  speaks  ef  tbe  witness 
out  of  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  shall  every  word' be 
established.  And  the  bishop  often  brings  the  1  Cor.  Xf.  31.  *  By 
our  rejoicing  which  I  have  in  Christ  Jesus,  I  die  daily :'  Thit  place 
cannot  be  brought  for  a  proof,  that  the  apostle  sware;  if  so,  wheis 
thou  sayest  by  the  meat  thou  art  refreshed,  and  by  the  fire  Iboo 
art  warmed,  and  people  tells  thee  thou  roust  go  by  sach  a  laoe  to 
such  a  town,  they  all  swear  then,  do  they  not  ? 

Twenty.secondly,  As  for  the  particle  N«,  the  biskdp  says  it  ia 
ncTcr  used,  but  in  an  oath  only. 

Answ.  And  what  is  Nii,  is  it  not  (truUf)  as,  also  tbe  pfimitiTe 
word  »ai,  which  signifies  ^fo.^  And  is  not  that  word  Ui  in  tbe 
afure-mcntioned  fifth  of  Matthew,  and  the  fifth  of  Jamea,  wbeie 
swearing  is  dented  ;  for  is  not  tx)  in  Greek,  j/ca  in  £nglitl^;  and 
is  not  Nii  in  Greek,  truly  in  English  ?  And  if  erery  omui  thalsaya 
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^ea  and  truly  sweareth,  then  the  bishop  proves  his  assertion.  And 
is  not  (here  a  difference  between  p  and  v^mil  So,  in  meekness  and 
lore,  read  this  over  in  that  from  which  it  was  sent. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Christ  Jesus^  who  is  the  King  of  KingSj  and  Lord  of  LordSy 

the  Beginning  and  Ending^   First  and  Last^  him  by 

whom  God  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness. 

We  quaery  of  you  whether  he  or  any  of  his  apostles,  after  they 
had  given  forth  a  command  that  none  should  swear,  but  keep  to 
yea  and  nay,  in  all  their  communications,  can  any  minister  or 
teacher  prove  this  in  express  words  out  of  the  New  Testament  that 
they  ever  commanded  to  swear,  or  did  swear  ?  That  will  satisfy, 
that  will  end  all.     But  that  we  should  be  cast  into  prison  for  our 
obedience  to  Christ's  command,  by  you,  that  proless  yourselves 
to  be  Christians,  and  own  Christ  Jesus  as  you  say,  is  not  right: 
And  he  commands  you  to  love  enemies,  if  you  did  obey  his  com- 
mands, and  love  one  another;  for  they  that  are  Christians,  and 
own  Christ  Jesus,  they  should  lore  one  another :    For  this  was  a 
mark  by  which  they  were  known  to  be  disciples,  learners  of  him. 
And  so  they,  that  are  lovers  of  him,  own  him  and  obey  him  and 
his  doctrine ;  so,  though  we  do  suffer  here  by  you  all  the  sessions 
or  assizes,  we  do  commit  our  cause,  and  you  that  do  persecute  us, 
to  the  general  assizes  and  terrible  day  wherein  God  will  judge  the 
world  in  righteousness,  whose  commands  we  obey  in  tenderness; 
and  there  we  know  we  shall  have  true  judgment  without  respect  of 
persons,  there  our  hats  will  not  be  looked  at  before  the  Almighty, 
but  the  action  and  transgression,  and  who  hath  served  God,  and 
who  hath  not  served  him:  For  Christ  hath  told  you. before-hand, 
what  he  will  say  to  them,  that  visits  him  not  in  prison,  where  ha 
is  made  manifest  in  his  brethren  :  Then  what  will  become  of  them 
that  casts  them  into  prison  for  tenderness  towards  God,  for  obey- 
ing his  doctrine,  and  keeps  to  yea  or  nay  in  their  communications 
according  to  his  words  ? — And  so  these  things  we  leave  to  the  ge- 
neral day,  though  we  can  say,  the  Lord  forgive  you  that  doth 
thus  persecute  us,  if  it  be  his  will,  freely  from  our  hearts,  for  we 
do  yon,  nor  no  man  harm,  but  seek  the  good  and  peace  of  all  men, 
and  for  this  cause,  for  obeying  the  truth,  wo  do  suffer* 

G.  F. 
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IK  AILJJSCE  Wira  THE  DUTCH  AND  DANESy  IN  THE  TEAR  1665u<-«i 
London :    Printed  for  Ihe  Author,  in  1665-6»  on  a  Broad-side. 


THE  hearens  Took  big  with  wonder,  and  inforni 
Our  expectations  of  some  present  storm. 
French,  Dutch,  and  Dane  too,  all  at  once  ?  Why  th€» 
Tis  time  to  shew  that  we  arc  Englishmen. 
They  say,  at  foot-ball,  three  to  one  is  odds  ; 
But  this  is  nothing,  for  the  cause  is  God's. 
Have  at  them  all,  we  care  not  where  we  come, 
Since  gracious  heaven  is  reconcil'd  at  home. 
Courage,  brave  Britons,  then,  we  do  na  more 
But  fight  with  those  whom  we  have  beat  before. 
And  now,  methinks,  much  better  may  we,  since 
We  fight  for  such  an  all -accomplished  prince, 
Who  the  world's  conquest  is  as  fair  to  get 
As  Alexander,  like  himself,  the  great. 
Talk  not  of  ten  to  one,  pitiful  story, 
Alas !  the  odds  does  but  increase  the  glory  9 
Besides  the  English  from  their  ancestry 
Derive  themselves  the  heirs  of  victory. 
Where  should  the  sons  of  honour,  it  they  die,- 
But  in  the  field,  the  bed  of  honour,  lie  ? 
The  workl  will  know,  when  time  shall  serve,  we  darr 
Come  out,  and  meet  that  prince  of  pitch  and  tar;* 
Bring  yonr  wind-selling  Laplanders  too,  do, 
Sure  we  shall  deal  +  with  you,  and  board  f  you  too^ 
And  yon  will  tcH  us,  when  this  comes  to  pass, 
Your  Bergen  business  no  such  bargain  was. 
Danes !  we  don't  fear  you  ;  come,  alas !  yo  know 
Our  women  beat  you  oncc,:^  and  »o  may  now. 
Nor  value  we  that  kingdom  of  kick-shaws,§ 
We  come  not  to  receive,  but  give  them  laws  ; 
*We  shall  provide  'em  such  a  fricasee 
Of  legs  and  arms,^  they'll  scarce  be  glad  to  sec. 
They  now  must  understand  with  whom  they  cope^ 
A  mighty  prince,**  and  not  a  miter'd  Pope;t  + 

*  Tic  King  of  Denmark,  to  whom  Norway  b  subicctf  from  whence  comet  our  pitch  ■ 

t  Twoepithett  intimating  that,  although  w<  trade  with  him  for  deal  aud  Ixarda,  jret 
able  to  deal,  or  behare  manfully  in  flght  with  him,  and  upon  •  ccasion  board  hit  thipa. 

t  Viz.  When  they  in  one  night  conspired  to  cut  all  the  Danish  men *«  throats  tin 
England,  thereby  to  deliver  their  country  from  tlieir  goTemment;  upon  which  account  h  hi 
that  the  Englishmen  liave  ever  since  given  the  women  the  wall,  and  the  dMist  booosaU ' 
at  all  times  S  France.  1  Or  soldiers  sLdn  in  bnltlc 

••  1  he  King  of  Great  Britain. 

ft  Alluding  to  Ui«  dispute  which  then  subaistcd  between  the  French  ktnf  and  tlw  Boftb 
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One  that  will  otherwise  the  matter  handle 

With  gUtt'ring  swords,  and  not  bell,  book,  and  candle  ; 

One  that  shall  anathematise  you  worse, 

Not  to  pronounce,  but  execute  your  curse* 

He'll  bring  you  Jeggery  home  to  your  door ; 

Instead  of*  Bulls  you'll  hear  his  cannons  roar; 

And  1  make  bold  to  tell  you  in  the  close, 

Although  no  Popes,  weMl  make  you  kiss  our  toes. 

An  £nglish  monarch  f  (monsieur)  no  new  thing. 

Has  sent  his  son  to  fetch  him  a  French  king  ; 

If  ye  suspect,  or  scruple  our  report, 

Enquire  at  Poictiers,  Cressy,  Aginco.urt,:( 

That  place  §  never  to  be  forgotten,  where 

The  priiioners  more  than  we  that  took  them  were: 

The  French  shall  know  it  too,  as  we  advance, 

'Tis  we,  not  they,  fight  for  the  kitigf  of  France* 

Ye  boast  of  gold  and  silrer,  and  such  stuff. 

We'll  bring  you  pockets  for  it  sure  enough* 

And,  if  we  meet  ye  on  the  foaming  source,  ** 

We'll  have  a  word  or  too  of  deepf  f  discourse. 
A  fig  for  France,  or  any  that  accords 
With  those  low-country  leather-apron  j;  j:  lords. 
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HOLLAND,  that  scarce  deserves  the  name  of  land, 
As  but  th'  off.scowring  of  the  firitbh  sand; 
And  so  much  earth  as  was  contributed 
By  English  pilots,  when  they  heav'd  the  lead ; 
Or  what  by  th'  ocean's  slow  alluvion  fell 
Of  shipwreck'd  cockle  and  the  muscle  shell ; 
This  indigested  vomit  of  the  sea 
Fell  to  the  Dutch  by  just  propriety* 

Glad  then,  as  miners  that  have  found  the  ore, 
They  with  mad  labour  fish'd  the  land  to  shore; 
And  div'd  as  desperately  for  each  piece 
Of  earth,  as  if 't  had  been  of  ambergris  ; 
Collecting  anxiously  small  loads  of  clay, 
Less  than  what  building  swallows  bear  away  ; 
Or  than  those  piles  which  sordid  beetles  roul 
Transfusing  into  them  their  dunghill  soul. 

•  Popc»».  t  Heniy  V. 

r  At  which  place  the  English  hare  given  the  French  total  OTerthrows  in  battle*  |  Aglncourt. 
f  Because  the  King  of  Great  Britain  still  maintains  hb  title  of  Kins  of  Frauoe.  «•  The  sea. 
1 1  EquiTOcally  tigQifying  both  aeriout  and  on  tUe  sea  |  for  Uie  daep  u  tbe  tea.   tt  Tba  Dutck* 
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How  did  they  Tiiet  with  gigantick  piles 
Thorough  the  center  their  new-catched  miles : 
And  to  the  stake  a  struggling  country  bound, 
Where  barking  wares  still  bait  the  forced  ground  y 
Building  their  wat'ry  Babel  far  more  high 
To  reach  the  sea,  than  those  to  scale  the  sky  ? 

Yet  still  his  claim  the  injnr'd  ocean  laid, 
Andoft  at  leap-frog  o'er  their  steeples  play'd, 
As  if  on  purpose  it  on  land  had  come 
To  shew  them  what's  their  Mare  Liberum. 
A  daily  deluge  over  them  does  boil : 
The  earth  and  water  play  at  level-coil. 
The  fish  oft-times  the  burgher  dispossest. 
And  sat  not  as  a  meat,  but  as  a  guest: 
And  oft  the  Tritons  and  the  sea-nymphs  saw 
Whole  s holes  of  Dutch  sery'd  up  for  Cabillaa. 
Or,  as  they  o?er  the  new  level  rang'd, 
For  pickled  Herring,  pickled  Heeren  chang'd. 
Nature,  it  seem'd,  asham'd  of  her  mistake. 
Would  throw  their  land  away  at  duck  and  drake. 

Therefore  necessity,  that  first  made  kings, 
Something  like  government  among  them  brings. 
For  as  with  pygmies,  who  best  kills  the  crane; 
Among  the  hungry,  he  that  treasures  grain ; 
Among  the  blind,  the  one-ey'd  blinkard  reigns  ; 
So  rules,  among  the  drowned,  he  that  drains. 
Not  who  first  sees  the  rising  sun  commands^ 
But  who  could  first  discern  the  rising  lands. 
Who  best  could  know  to  pump  an  earth  so  leak, 
Him  they  their  lord  and  country's  father  speak. 
To  make  a  bank  was  a  great  plot  of  state. 
Invent  a  shovel  and  be  magistrate. 
Hence  some  hmall  dyke-gravc,  unperceiv'd,  invades 
The  power,  and  grows  as  't  were  a  king  of  spades : 
But  for  less  envy  some  joint  state  endures, 
Who  look  like  a  commission  of  the  sewers. 
For  these  half-anders,  half  wet,  and  half  dry, 
Nor  bear  strict  service  nor  pure  liberty. 

'Tis  probable  religion  after  this 
Came  next  in  order,  which  they  could  not  miss : 
How  could  the  Dutch  but  be  converted,  when 
Th'  apostles  were  so  many  fisher-men  ? 
Beside,  the  waters  of  themselves  did  rise. 
And,  as  their  land,  so  them  did  re-baptise. 
Though  Herring  for  their  God  few  voices  mist, 
And  poor  John  to  have  been  th'  Evangelist. 
Faith,  that  could  never  twins  conceive  before, 
Never  so  fertile,  spawn'd  upon  this  shore : 
More  pregnant  than  their  Marg'et,  that  laid  dowa 
For  Hans-in-Keider  of  a  whole  Haot-Town. 
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Sare,  when  religioD  did  itself  embark, 
And  from  the  east  would  westward  steer  its  ark,     . 
It  struck ;  and^  splitting  on  this  onknown  ground^ 
£ach  one  thence  pillagM  the  first  piece  he  foond : 
Hence  Amsterdam-Turk-Christiaa-Pagap-Jew, 
Staple  of  sects,  and  mint  of  schism  grew  ; 
That  bank  of  conscience,  where  not  one  lo  strange 
Opinion,  but  finds  credit  and  exchange* 
In  rain  for  Catholicks  ourselves  we  bear. 
The  unirersal  church  is  only  there. 

Nor  can  civility  there  want  for  tillage. 
Where  wisely  for  their  court  they  chose  a  Tillage : 
How  fit  a  title  clothes  their  governors ! 
Themselres  the  Hogs,  as  all  their  subjects  Boors^ 

Let  it  suffice  to  give  their  country  fame. 
That  it  had  one  Civilis  caird  by  name. 
Some  fifteen-hundred  and  more  years  ago^ 
But,  surely,  never  any  that  was  so.    ' 

See  but  their  mermaids,  with  their  tails  of  fish 
Reeking  at  church  over  the  chafing-dish. 
A  vestal  turf,  enshrin'd  in  earthen  ware, 
Fumes  through  the  loop-holes  of  a  wooden  square^ 
Each  to  the  temple  with  these  altars  tend 
(But  still  do  place  it  at  her  western  end) 
While  the  fat  steam  of  female  sacrifice 
Fills  the  priest's  nostrils,  and  puts  out  hit  eyes^ 

Or  what  a  spectacle  the  skipper  gross, 
A  Water- Hercules,  Butter-Coloss, 
Tunn'd  up  with  all  their  several  towns  of 'beer ; 
When,  stagg'ring  upon  some  land.  Snick  and  Snctr^ 
They  try,  like  statuaries,  if  they  can 
Cut  out  each  other's  Athos  to  a  man ; 
And  carve  in  their  large  bodies,  where  they  please^ 
The  arms  of  the  United  Provinces. 

Vainly  did  this  slap-dragon  fury  hope 
With  sober  English  valour  e'er  to  cope ; 
Not  though  they  prim'd  their  barbarous  morning's  draught 
With  powder,  and  with  pipes  of  brandy  fraught ; 
Yet  Rupert,  Sandwich,  and  of  all,  the  Duke, 
The  Duke  has  made  their  sea-sick  courage  puke, 
Like  the  three  comets  sent  from  heaven  down, 
With  fiery  flails,  to  swinge  th'  ungrateful  clowiw 
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Quarto,  containing  Thirty^ight  Pages, 

Mant  have  written  concerning  this  memorable  Fire  of  London  in  1666.  But.  I 
presume*  they,  that  read  this,  will  agree,  that  none  bat  done  it  with  more  coo- 
ciseness,  irapariiulity,  and  perspicuity. 

In  the  first  place,  Tlie  Author  delivers  the  plain  historical  fact,  without  may  exMgr 
geratiun  or  foreign  insinnatious,  and  then  enquires,  Who  has  done  it '  In  wbicb 
enquiry,  he  endeavours  to  shew,  that  it  was  a  punishment  sent  bj  a  gocKl  and 
wise  God  upon  the  City,  for  just»  wise,  and  good  cau*tes. 

Thirdly,  Enquiring  what  hath  done  it  ?  He  endeavours  to  prove,  that  thit  was  the 
greatest  fire  that  ever  happened  upon  the  earth,  since  the  burning  of  Sodoro  and 
Gomorrah,  and  shews,  at  a  moderate  computation,  that  the  loss  am«>UHied  to, 
at  least,  7,3o5,0<)0  pounds.  To  which,  by  way  of  consolation,  he  adds  an  ac* 
count  of  the  greatness  of  the  City  of  Moscow,  and  its  vi!iitatiuu  first  with  a  rag- 
ing plague,  and  in  the  year  following  with  a  consuming  fire,  contrived  by  tlie 
Tartars,  who  pursued  the  Czar  to  that  City,  and  setting  fire  to  it  on  all  sides* 
which  not  only  hurnt  the  houses  and  stuff,  bot  destroyed  SSOOyOOO  people  also 
in  its  flames,  in  less  than  four  hours  time. 

Fourthly,  He  expatiates  on  the  praise  of  this  City  of  London,  and  then  endeavoart 
to  find  out  the  cause  and  accidents  by  which  this  fire  was  kindled  and  promo- 
ted ;  and  concludes  with  some  proper  reflections  on  the  reason  and  tiae  of  thit 
conflagration. 


To  his  much  honoured  and  respected  Friend,  John  Bullcr,  Esq.  a 
worthy  Member  of  the  honourable  House  of  Commoiu. 

SIR, 

rriHIS  little  treatise  having  lain  dormant  in  a  corner  of  mj  desk 

-■-  ever  since  its  birth  (which  was  three  weeks  after  the  ire) 

hath  got  at  last  so  much  strength  as  to  walk  abroad.     The 

of  its  long  repose  was,  that  i  expected  when  some  more 
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wit  and  better  pen  would  have  undertaken  this  tasic,  which  is  alto- 
gether out  of  my  profession  and  employment.  But,  finding  that 
hitherto  all  that  hath  been  written  concerning  it,  as  to  the  narra- 
tiTe  of  iU  beginning,  progress,  and  ending,  hath  been  thought  de« 
fective,  I  have  given  it  leave  to  shew  itself  abroad,  with  observa- 
lions  thereon,  under  your  honourable  name,  as  well  to  avoid  the 
malignancy  of  censure,  as  to  testify  unto  the  world  how  much 
I  am 

Your  humble  and  affectionate  servant, 

Rege  Slncera. 

Before  we  proceed  any  further  in  the  examination  of  so  la- 
mentable and  dismal  a  subject,  we  have  thought  fitting,  for  the  cu^ 
riosity  of  those  that  shall  read  these  lines,  and  for  the  satisfaction 
of  posterity,  in  whose  hands  it  may  chance  to  come,  to  set  dowii 
the  true  and  naked  narrative  of  the  fact  as  it  did  happen,  and  as  it 
hath  been  printed  by  the  consent  of  his  majesty,  and  of  the  publick 
authority,  that  the  reader,  being  made  certain  of  the  truth  of  the 
accident,  may  the  more  willingly  proceed  to  the  examination  of 
those  observations  we  have  made  upon  it. 

Whitehall,  September  8. 

On  the  second  instant,  at  one  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  there 
happened  to  break  out  a  sad  and  deplorable  fire  in  Pudding- Lane, 
near  New-Fish-Strect;  which  falling  out  that  hour  of  the  night, 
and  in  a  quarter  of  the  town  (so  close  built  with  wooden  pitched 
houses)  spread  itself  so  far  before  day,  and  with  such  distraction 
'  to  the  inhabitants  and  neighbours,  that  care  was  not  taken  for  tho 
timely  preventing  the  further  diffusion  of  it,  by  pulling  down  hou- 
ses, as  it  ought  to  have  been ;  so  that  this  lamentable  fire,  in  a 
short  time,  became  too  big  to  be  mastered  by  the  engines,  or 
working  near  it.  It  fell  out  most  unhappily  too,  that  a  violent 
easterly  wind  fomented  it,  and  kept  it  burning  all  that  day,  and 
the  night  following  spread  itself  up  to  Grace-church-strect,  and 
downwards  from  Cannon-street,  to  the  water-side,  as  far  as  the 
Three-Cranes  in  the  Vintry. 

The  people,  in  all  parts  about  it,  distracted  by  the  vastness  of 
it,  and  their  particular  care  to  carry  away  their  goods,  many  at- 
tempts were  made  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  it,  by  pulling  down 
house^i,  and  making  great  intervals;  but  all  in  vain^  the  fire  seizing 
upon  the  timber  and  rubbish,  and  so  continuing  if  self  even  through 
those  spaces,  and  raging  in  a  bright  flame  all  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, notwithstanding  his  Majesty's  own,  and  his  Royal  Highnesses 
indefatigable  and  personal  pains  to  apply  all  possible  remedies  to 
prevent  it,  callin,^  upon,  and  helping  the  people  with  their  guards, 
and  a  great  number  of  nobility  and  gentry  unwcariedly  assisting; 
therein ;  for  wliich  they  were  requited  with  a  thousand  blessings 
from  the  poor  distressed  people.  By  the  favour  of  God,  the  wind 
slackened  a  little  on  Tuesday  night,  and  the  ilames  meeting  witli 
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brick  buildings  at  the  Temple,  by  little  and  little  it  was  obaerred 
to  lose  its  force  on  that  side ;  so  that,  on  Wednesday  morning,  we 
began  to  hope  well,  and  his  Royal  Highness  neyer  despairing,  or 
slackening  his  personal  care,  wrought  so  well  that  day,  assisted  ii» 
som^  parts  by  the  lords  of  the  council  before  and  behind  it,  that  a 
stop  was  put  to  it  at  the  Temple-church,  near  HolborD-bridge, 
Pye-corner,  Aldersgate,  Cripplegate,  near  the  lower  end  of  Cole- 
man.street,  at  the  end  of  BasinghalUstrect,  by  tjie  Postern,  at  th« 
upper  end  of  Bishopsgate-street,  and  Leadenhall-street,  at  the 
Standard  in  Cornhiil,  at  the  Church  in  Fanchurch-strcet,  near 
Clothworkers-hall  in  Mincing-lane,  at  the  middle  of  Mark-lane, 
and  at  the  Tower-dock. 

On  Thursday,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  it  was  wholly  beat  down 
and  extinguished,  but  so  as  that  evening  it  unhappily  broke  cot 
again  at  the  Temple,  by  the  falling  of  some  sparks  (as  is  supposed) 
upon  a  pile  of  wooden  buildings;  but  his  Royal  Highness,  who 
watched  there  that  whole  night  in  person,  by  the  great  labours  and 
diligence  used,  and  especially  by  their  applying  powder  to  blow  up 
the  houses  about  it,  before  day  most  happily  mastered  it. 

Divers  strangers,  Dutch  and  French,  were  during  the  fire  ap« 
prehended,  upon  suspicion  that  they  contributed  mischievooslj  to' 
it,  who  were  all  imprisoned,  and  informations  prepared  to  make  a 
severe  inquisition  thereupon  by  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Keeling^ 
assisted  by  some  of  the  lords  of  the  privy.council,  and  some  prin. 
cipal  members  of  the  city ;  notwithstanding  which  suspicions,  the 
manner  of  the  burning  all  along  in  a  train,  and  so  blown  forwards 
in  all  its  way  by  strong  winds,  make  us  conclude  the  whole  was  aa 
effect  of  an  unhappy  chance;  or,  to  speak  better,  the  heavy  hand 
of  God  upon  us  for  our  sins,  shewing  us  the  terror  of  his  jadg« 
ments  in  thus  raising  the  fire ;  and  imm^iatcly  after  his  miracaloas 
and  never  enough  to  be  acknowledge<l  mercy,  in  putting  a  stop  to 
it  when  we  were  in  the  last  despair,  and  that  all  attempts  for  the 
quenching  it,  however  industriously  pursued,  seemed  insafficaent. 
His  majesty  then  sat  hourly  in  council,  and  in  his  own  person 
making  rounds  about  the  city,  in  all  parts  of  it  where  the  danger 
and  mischief  was  greatest,  till  next  morning,  that  he  sent  his  grace 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  whom  he  called  from  sea  to  assist  him  on 
this  groat  occasion,  to  put  his  happy  and  successful  haad  to  tke 
finishing  of  this  memorable  deliverance. 

About  the  Tower,  the  seasonable  orders  given  for  placking 
down  houses,  to  secure  the  magazines  of  powder,  was  more  espe- 
cially successful,  that  part  being  up  the  wind;  notwithstanding 
which,  it  came  almost  (o  the  ycry  gates  of  it;  so  as,  by  this  earljr 
provision,  the  several  stores  of  war,  lodged  in  the  Tower,  wereiiu 
tirely  saved  ;  and  we  have  further  this  infinite  canse,  partimlarlj^ 
to  give  God  thanks,  that  the  fire  did  not  happen  in  any  of  those 
places  where  his  maj>>sty's  navaUstores  are  kept;  so,  thovgli  it 
hath  pleased  God  to  visit  us  with  his  own  hand,  he  hath  not.  by 
dis-furnishing  us  \iith  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war^  subjected 
us  unto  all  our  enemies. 
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Through  this  sad  accident^  it  is  easy  to  be  imagined,  how  many 
persons  were  necessitated  to  remove  themseWes  and  goods  into  the 
open  (lelds,  where  they  were  forced  to  continue  some  time,  which 
could  not  but  work  compassion  in  the  beholders.  But  his  majes- 
ty's care  was  more  signal  on  this  occasion,  who,  besides  his  per. 
sonal  pains,  was  frequent  in  consulting  always  for  relieving  tfio^e 
distressed  persons  ;  which  produced  so  good  effect,  as  well  by  his 
majesty's  proclamations,  and  the  orders  issued  to  the  neighbouring 
justices  of  peace,  to  encourage  the  sending  in  of  provision  to  tho 
markets,  which  are  publickly  known,  as  by  other  directions,  that 
(when  his  majesty,  fearing  lest  other  orders  might  not  yet  have 
been  sufficient,  had  commanded  the  victualler  of  his  navy  to  send 
bread  into  Moorfields,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  which,  for  the 
more  speedy  supply,  he  sent  in  baskets  out  of  the  sea-stores)  it 
was  found  that  the  markets  had  been  already  so  well  supplied,  that 
the  people,  being  unaccustomed  to  that  kind  of  bread,  declined  it^ 
and  so  it  was  returned  in  great  part  to  his  majesty's  stores  again, 
without  any  use  made  of  it. 

And  we  cannot  but  observe,  to  the  confutation  of  all  his  majes* 
ty's  enemies,  who  endeavour  to  persuade  the  world  abroad,  of 
great  parties  and  disatfection  at  home  against  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment, that  a  greater  instance  of  the  affection  of  this  city  could  never 
be  given,  than  hath  been  now  given  in  this  sad  and  deplorable  acci- 
dent, when,  if  at  any  time,  disorder  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  losses,  distraction,  and  almost  desperation  of  some  persons  in 
their  private  fortunes,  thousands  of  people  not  having  to  cover 
them.  And  yet,  in  all  this  time,  it  hath  been  so  far  from  any  ap- 
pearance of  designs  or  attempts  against  his  majesty's  goverumeUt, 
his  majesty  and  his  royal  brother,  out  of  their  care  to  stop  and 
prevent  the  fire,  frequently  exposing  their  persons  with  very  small 
attendants  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  sometimes  even  to  be  inter- 
mixed with  those  who  laboured  in  the  business,  yet  nevertheless 
there  hath  not  been  observed  so  much  as  a  murmuring  word  to 
fall  from  any ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  even  those  persons,  whose 
looses  rendered  their  condition  most  desperate,  and  to  be  fit  objects 
of  their  prayers,  beholding  those  frequent  instances  of  his  majes- 
ty's eare  for  his  people,  forgot  their  own  misi^y,  and  filled  the 
streets  with  their  prayers  for  his  majesty,  whose  trouble  they 
seemed  to  compassionate  before  their  own. 

Observations, 

The  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  lawyers  do  agree,  that  all 
the  circumstances  of  a  fact  are  happily  contained  in  a  Latin  verso 
framed  for  that  purpose,  as  well  to  illustrate  the  method,  which  i& 
the  life  of  history,  as  to  help  the  memory  which  is  to  reap  the  be-^ 
nefit  of  it;  the  verse  runneth  thus: 

Quis^  qnid^  ubi^  quibus  auxiliis^  cur-,  quomodoy  quundo  ? 

Who  hath  done  it,  what  hath  he  done. 
Where,  by  what  means,  wherefore,  how,  when? 
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AlthoQgh  these  disjunctives  seem  at  first  sight  to  ctny  no  gnmt 
sense,  nevertheless,  when  they  shall  be  thoronghly  examined,  it 
will  be  found,  that  they  do  contain  all  that  can  be  said  u{>oii  a  suli- 
ject,  and  that  out  of  them,  as  out  of  so  many  living  springs,  maj  bs 
drawn  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  clearing  of  a  propoonded  qaet- 
tion ;  and  we  will  not  be  ashamed  in  this  to  follow  the  method  of 
the  schools  and  the  authority  of  the  learned,  knowing  that  what. 
soever  fault  shall  be  found  iu  it,  will  rather  beimpntod  to  ourinca* 
pacity,  than  to  the  foundation  we  have  built  upon.  Therefore  to 
begin, 

Quis?  Who  hath  done  it? 

SECT.  I. 

For  the  clearing  of  the  darkness  wherein  the  human  understand- 
ing is  naturally  wrapped  up,  in  distinguishing  the  several  acridcnti 
and  events  that  happen  daily  in  this  sublunary  world:  The  philo- 
sophers have  established  two  i  rincipal  causes,  wh-Teunto  everyone 
may  have  recourse  for  his  satisfaction  and  the  securing  of  himself^ 
that  nothing  happeneth  by  chance,  which  is  the  opinion  of  dcspe. 
rate  and  atheistical  persons.  The  first  and  universal  cause  is  God 
Ahnighty,  who,  as  he  alone  hath  created  the  world,  so  hath  healao 
reserved  to  liimself  alone  the  government  thereof,  insomuch  that 
the  least  accidents  that  I)efal,  depend  merely  from  his  providencei 
neither  is  then  any  thini;  hidden  to  him  with  \%hom  we  have  to  do; 
it  is  he  without  whose  leave  and  knowledge  not  a  hair  falleth  from 
our  heads,  and  who  lelleth  us  by  his  prophet  that,  ^  There  is  no 
^  evil  in  the  cit^  but  he  hath  done  it.'  This  is  that  First  Cause  which 
ought  to  ca])tivate  our  understandings  under  its  will,  to  make  as 
admit  all  events  with  an  equal  mind,  and  submit  our  patience  to  hb 
dis|)ensa(ions,  saying  with  David,  '  I  did  hold  my  p.cace  bccaose, 
*  thou  didst  it,  Psal.  1,  Verse  21.*  The  other  causes  are  called 
second  causes,  because  most  commonly  God  maketh  use  of  them 
for  the  accomplishing  of  his  will,  and  these  are  divided  into  as  many 
branches  as  there  are  individual  creatures  in  the  world.  By  these 
a  man  liveth,  bein:;  l}e£:()tten  by  the  seed  of  his  parents;  dicth  be- 
ing suii'oeated,  falleth  being  drunk,  is  drowned  in*  making  shi|i. 
wreck,  Sec.  Where  it  is  to  be  observed  that  several  second  causes 
may  concur  together  to  the  production  of  one  and  the  same  effect; 
as  in  this  sud  and  lamentable  accident  we  see  the  carelessness  of  a 
baker,  the  solitariness  and  darkness  of  the  night,  the  disposition  of 
old  a:ul  ruinouh  buildings,  the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  the  abnn- 
dance  of  combustible  and  bituminous  matter,  the  foregoing  samner 
extraordinary  hot  and  dry,  a  violent  easterly  wind,  and  the  mant 
of  enuines  and  water,  concur  as  it  were  unanimously  to  the  pro- 
duction of  this  wonderful  co!ilIagration,  and  to  doinfourdnja 
what  four  armies  of  enemies  (not  opposed)  could  scarce  have  done 
in  eight.  The  astroloj^ers,  whose  bciinr.*  is  as  abstruse  as  ODCcr- 
tain,  would  fain  introduce  another  cau^c  between  the  first  and 
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lecobd,  to  wit,  the  position  and  inflvence  of  the  celestial  bodies ; 
but  this  accident  will  contribute  much  to  stop  their  mouths ;  for 
either  they  could  not  foresee  it,  or  else,  having  foreseen  it,  they 
should  have  given  us  precaution  of  it,  as  they  do  of  many  other 
more  frivolouft  things,  and  of  less  consequence  than  this;  and 
which  are  never  true  but  by  a  ^supposition  that,  if  they  do  not  hop* 
pen  in  our  conntry,  they  may  happen  in  another,  which  is  called 
to  whiten  black.  Liet  us  therefore  conclude,  that  the  two  causes 
above-mentioned,  that  is,  first  and  second,  are  sufficient  to  move 
Q9  to  humble  ourselves  in  the  sight  of  God,  who,  having  the  yekt 
before  destroyed  in  the  space  of  six  months  about  an  hundred- 
thousand  people;  and  seeing  our  impenitent  hearts  and  seared  con« 
sciences  return  again  to  otir  first  vomiting,  of  pride,  drunkenness, 
swearing,  false  dealings,  whoring,  treachery,  and  other  vices ;  after 
he  hath  taken  away  the  health  of  some,  he  taketh  away  the  wealth 
of  others,  and  threateneth  the  rest  viith  an  impendent  famine,  by 
the  last  excessive  rains  he  did  send,  and  may  send  again  in  this  sow« 
mg.tim«;  and  it  will  avail  nothing  here  to  say,  as  I  have  heard 
many,  that  other  countries,  as  France  and  Italy,  are  guilty  of  as 
man  J I  if  not  greater  crimes  than  u-c  are,  seeing  that  God  chastiseth 
every  son  he  loveth,  and  that  he  beginneth  his  judgments  by  his 
otvn  houshold,  and  this  nation  having  received  more  prosperities 
and  blessings  from  his  hands  than  any  other,  and  accordingly  more 
))cou1iarly  bound  to  serve  and  obey  him  than  all  the  rest,  whom  he 
will  find  well  enough,  when  he  seeth  his  due  appointed  time:  ^  For 
*  that  servant  that  knew  his  Lord's  will,  and  prepared  not  himself, 
^  neither  did  according  to  his  will,  shall  be  beaten  with  many 
^  stripes ;  but  he  that  knew  not,  and  did  commit  things  worthy 
^  stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes :  For  unto  whom  much 
^  is  gifen,  of  him  shall  be  much  required,  and  to  whom  men  have 
"^committed  much,  of  him  tliey  will  ask  the  more.  Luke  xii. 
M7,  48.' 

Quid? 
What  hath  he  done? 

SECT.  n. 
»  • 

The  answer  is  ea«;y.     An  incendy,  a  conflagration,  a  ruin  and 

dLTastalion  by  fire,    such  (as  i  believe)  did  never  happen  by  any 

natural  and  ordinary  means  ;  for  that  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  was 

supernatural  and  miraculous,  the  like  being  never  heard  before  nor 

after,  that  it  should  rain  fire  and  brimstone  suddenly,  and  in  such 

H  quantity  in  fair  weather;  for  th*;  scripture  mentioneth  that  the 

sun  was  risen  upon  the  earth.   Besides^  that,  instead  of  calcining  tho 

laid  towns  into  powder,  as  fird  and  brimstone  will  do  all  solid  bo- 

j   (lieS)  it  not  only  turned  them,  but  uiso  the  ground  on  which  they 

I    stood,   into  a  bottomless    bituminous  lake,  which  to  this  day  re« 

,    maineth  before   our  eyes  for  a  fearful  example  of  the  heinousness 

j    of  sin,  and  of  (he  severity  of  God's  justioa.     Coocernlng  the  coa- 
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flagration  of  Troy,  and  that  of  Rome :   The  fine  muj  be  fata 
lous,  ur  exaggerated  by  the  familiar  hyperboles  of  poets,  to  wkoai 
relation  chiclly  we  owe  our  belief  in  that  point.     As  for  that  oi 
Rome,  it  is  to  be  beliered,  that  those  heaps  of  stones  and  marbles, 
of  which  she  was  then  built,  gate  a  great  check,  if  not  a  stop,  tc 
the  raging  of  the  fire,  and  stood  in  the  way  of  the  tyrants  pleasnie 
Concerning  others,  as  that  of  *  Constantinople,  f  Cracow,  *  Vb- 
nice,   II  Vienna  in  Austria,  §  Dolft  in  Holland,  **  Malines  ad 
Antwerp,  they  came  nothing  near  this,  which  in  three  days  and 
three  nights,   of  about  four-hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  gronwl 
upon  which  the  City  of  London  stood,   hath  swept  away  ataal 
three-hundred  and  fifty,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  four  parts  in  fifc^ 
having  destroyed  about  twelve-thousand  houses,  eighty-seren  pa« 
rochial  churches,  besides  six  or  seven  consecrated  chapels,  and  lbs 
magnificent  and  stately  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  the  publick 
and  most  excellent  buildings  of  the  Exchange,  Guild-hall,  Coston- 
house,  and  all,  or  very  near,  the  halls  belonging  to  every  privall 
company,   besides  an  innumerable  quantity  of  goods  of  all  sorts, 
this  city  being  the  best  magazine  not  only  of  England,  but  also  of 
all  Europe;  but,  amongst  the  rest,  it  was  a  treasure  unspealuibis 
of  four  commodities,  which,  for  their  luggage  and  cambersomaies^ 
could  not  be  rescued  from  the  jaws  of  that  unmerciful  ekneati 
that  is,    wine,   tobacco,  spices,  and  books.     As  for  books,  tht 
booksellers,  who  dwelled  for  the  most  part  round  abont  the  caths* 
dral  church,  had  sheltered  their  books  in  a  subterraneal  chnnb 
under  the  cathedral,   called  St.   Faith*8,   which  was  propped  op 
with  so  stroiif)^  an  arch  and   massy  pillars,   that  It  seemed  impoisi- 
ble  the  fire  could  do  any  harm  to  it ;  but,  the  fire  having  crept  ioto 
it  through  the  windows,   it  seized  upon  the  pews,   and  did  so  tiy 
and  examine  the  arch  and  pillars,  by  sucking  the  moistnre  of  tkt 
mortar  that  bound  the  stones  toG;ether,   that  it  was  caldned  nto 
sand:  So  that,   when  the  top  of  the  cathedral  fell  opon  It,  It  best 
it  flat,  and  set  all  things  in  an   irremediable  flame.     I  have  beirf 
judicious  men  of  that  trade  affirm,   that  the  only  loss  of  books  is 
that  place,  and  Stnttoners-hall,   publick  libraries,  and  private  per* 
sons  houses,   could  amount  to  no  less  than    150,000  pounds.    I 
liave  seen   bells   and   iron  wares  melted,   glass  and  earthen-poH 
melted  together,  as  i(  had  been  by  a  fire  of  fusion  ;    the  most  big 
and  solid  stones  (as  those  of  the  cathedral)  slit,   scaled,   and  la 
some  parts  calcined  (o  powder  by  the  violence  of  the  flunet.    Ne- 
vertheless, as  firod^s  merry  is  above  all  his  works,  and  he  re— ■ 
bereth  it  always  amongst  his  judr^ments,  I  could  not  learn  of  abon 
half  a  dozen  people  that  did  perish  by  that  woeful  conflagratioo ; 
otip  of  them  was  of  my  acquaintance,  and  a  watch-maker  living  ii 
Shoe-lane,  behind  the  Globe-tavern;  his  name  wtt  Fan!  Lavdh 
born  in  Slrasbourg,  who.  being  about  eighty  years  of  age,  and  dril 
of  lK*ariiig,  was  also  deaf  to  the  good  admonitions  of  his 
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;,  and  would  never  desert  the  house  till  it  fell  upon  him,  and 
ilia  with  the  ruins  in  the  cellar,  where  afterwards  his  bones, 
erVith  his  keys,  were  found. 

longh  the  loss  of  so  famous  a  city,  and  of  the  riches  con« 
within  its  precinct,  be  inestimable,  neyertheless,  to  satisfy 
riosity  of  the  reader,  and  that  of  posterity,  as  also,  to  give 
ight  unto  those,  who,  with  a  more  mature  deliberation,  shall 
t  the  full  history  of  it;  we  will  set  down  the  chiefest  heads 
ich  it  is  valued,  leaving  thfi  liberty  to  the  judicious  reader, 
to,  or  subtract  from,  as  he  shall  think  fit;  for  we  do  not 
d  here  to  give  an  exact  account  of  all  the  losses,  which,  wei 
some  better  wits,  and  that  arc  more  at  leisure,  will  under- 
ereafter :  But  only  to  invite  thent,  by  this,  to  a  more  curi* 
d  earnest  inquiry  of  the  truth,  and  so  transmit  ^o  posterity 
ul  example  of  God's  judgment,  that  they  may,  in  avoiding 
so  avoid  the  like,    to  the  glory  and  praise  of  his  most  holy 

it,  therefore,  be  said  again,  that,  by  the  computation  of  the 
eomctricians,  the  City  of  London,  within  the  walls,  was 
upon  about  four  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  ground ;  where- 
re  built  about  fifteen  thousand  houses,  besides  churches, 
9,  schools,  halls,  and  publick  buildings;  out  of  this  quan- 

houses,  twelve  thousand  arc  thought  to  be  burnt,  which  is 
arts  of  five,  each  house  being  valued,  one  with  another,  at 
-five  pounds  a  year's  rent,  which,  at  twelve  years  purchase, 
b  three-hundred  pounds,  the  whole  amounting  to  three  miU 
ix-hundred  thousand  pounds. 

irscore  and  seven  parochial  churches,  besides  that  of  St. 
the  cathedral,  and  six  consecrated  chapels,  the  Exchange, 
lall.  Custom. House,  the  halls  of  companies,  and  other  pub- 
jildings,  amounting  to  half  as  much,  i.  e.  one  niililon  eight- 
?d  thousand  pounds. 

goods  that  every  private  man  lost,  one  with  another,  valued 
f  the  value  of  the  houses,  i.  e.  one  million  eight-hundred 
ud  pounds. 

)ut  ttventy  wharfs  of  coals  and  wood,  valued  at  a  thousand 
s  a  piece,  i,  e.  twcn^iy  thousand  pounds. 
)Ut  one-hundred  thousand  boats  and  barges,  one  thousand 
lads,  with  porters  to  remove  the  goods  to  and  fro,  as  well 
;  houses  that  were  a  burning,  as  for  those  that  stood  in  fear 
at  twenty  shillings  a  load,  i,  e.  onc^hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
lounds. 

ill  seven  millions  three-hundred  thirty-five  thousand  pounds. 
?  being  reduced  to  the  account  of  French  monjey,  taking  one 

sterling  for  thirteen  livres,  an^ounteth  to  ten-thousand  five 
*d  and  sixty-nine  millions,  six-hundred  and  seventy-five  thou- 
Ivres. 

•V,  O  London  !  it  may  well  be  said  of  thee,  *  How  doth  the 

it  solitary,  that  was  full  of  people ;    how  is  she  become  as  a 

;  she  that  was  great  among  the  nations,  and  pciocess  among 
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the  provinces?'  Jereol.  I^dm. chttp.  i.  1.  Bdteodrage,  Othoo 
art  now  my  country,  thou  art  fallen  into  the  hands  of  God. 
not  of  men ;  he  that  chastiseth  thee  is  thy  father,  and,  if  he  h 
rod  to  punish  thee,  he  hath  also  a  staff  to  comfort  thee ;  tai 
him,  and  he  will  turn  to  thee,  for  he  is  mercifal  and  long.saffe 
not  willing  thitt  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  t 
pentance;  therefore,  be  not  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  no( 
hath  befallen  thee,  but  hath  happened  to  others  before  thee; 
if  it  be  true,  that  the  likeness,  and  participatioo  of  afflictions, 
mitigate  the  sense  of  them,  that  I  may  something  allay  thy  pr 
sorrow,  I  will  relate  thee  a  story  that  hath  mnch  parallel  with  tl 
to  shew  thou  hast  not  bocil  the.oilly  misenlble:  It  is  a  tme 
written  and  testiGed  by  an'  honourable  Dutch  merchant,  who 
an  eye-witness  to  it;  and,  although  it  hath  been  once  printed, 
because  the  book  is  scarce,  and  the  language  foreign,  1  the 
thou  wouldst  not  take  it  ill,  if  I  should  impart  it  ifrito  thee* 

Moscow,  the  chief  city  of  all  the  countries  of' the  Elmpen 
Russia,  is  a  very  great  city,  but  not  well  compacted;  it  batl 
compass,  with  the  suburbs,  Well  inhabited,  and  as  full  of  peo|] 
the  town,  about  three  German  leagues  and  a  half,  wliicli  ma 
about  fourteen  English  miles ;  the  compass  of  the  town,  w 
the  walls,  is  about  three  English  miles ;  the  streets  and  patb-^ 
are  of  great  trees  set  close  together,  and  some  boards  by  the  h< 
side ;  and  it  is  so  dirty  in  rainy  weather,  that  it  is  impossible  t 
through  the  city,  otherwise  than  on  horse-back ;  according  U 
custom  of  the  country,  where  horses  are  of  small  valae,  and  o: 
tie  cxpence,  never  being  shod  for  any  journey  whatscteter,  n 
it  be  during  the  ice.  The  houses  are  but  one  story  high,  or 
at  the  most,  all  built  with  wood,  set  up  at  the  top  one  of  mnot 
There  are,  in  the  city,  suburbs,  and  castle,  about  fi?e»thou 
fivchundred  churches,  built,  for  the  most  part,  like  chapelt,  1 
of  them  with  great  trees  set  one  upon  another.  The  great  di 
lodging  is  also  built  of  wood,  which  he  thinketh  wholsomcr 
stone;  the  castle  is  pretty  well  fortified  with  walls  and  b 
ditches ;  it  occupieth  as  much  room  as  all  the  rest  of  the  tity, 
one  side  of  it  dwell  the  Sins,  on  the  other  the  Optisins,  who  a 
the  treasurers  of  the  great  duke,  in  whose  hands,  as  soon  as 
come,  you  roust  put  in  all  your  merchandises.  Being  depa 
from  Nerva^  about  the  tenth  of  July,  1570,  we  came,  on  the 
ginning  of  August,  to  Moscow,  where  I  found  the  Great  Dn 
and  his  oiTicers,  busy  in  seeking  out  about  thirty  persons,  wiM 
all  under  the  sword  of  the  common  hangman,  except  one  who 
cast  alive  into  boiling  water ;  and  this,  because  they  had  taken  bri 
most  of  them  were  great  lords,  and  familiars  with  the  great  di 
others  were  merchants  of  Novogrod,  with  their  witet,  child 
and  families,  accused  of  treason  in  the  behalf  of  the  king  of 
land.  Few  days  after,  a  horrid  plagin;  invaded  the  town  of  1 
cow,  and  the  places  about  it,  with  such  violence,  tiiat,  in 
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vonths,  there  died  above  two-hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people; 
and  it  was  particularly  observed,  that,  in  eight  days,  that  is,  from 
the  tenth  to  the  eighteenth  of  August,  there  died  two-thou- 
•and  seven  hundred  and  three  priests ;  and  this  plague  did  con. 
tinne  so  fiercely,  that,  in  the  end  of  it,  every  one  wondered  when 
he  met  any  body  of  his  acquaintanqe. 

This  extraordinary  misery  was  followed,  the  year  after,  on  ths 
tfteenth  of  May,  by  a  strange  ruin  and  conflagration  ;  the  ooca^ 
iion  was,  thaf  the  emperor  of  the  Tartarians,  being  discontented 
that  the  Knssians  did  not  pay  him  some  annual  tribute;  and  hear« 
iag  besides,  that  the  great  duke,  by  his  tyranny  and  massacres,  had 
10  depopulated  the  country,  that  he  should  find  no  great  resistance 
that  way,  did  summon  him  to  pay  the  said  tribute;  but  the  great  duke 
returned  nothing  in  answer,  but  spightfuland  reproachful  words; 
wherefore,  the  Tartarian  came  out  of  his  country,  about  the  end  of 
February,  followed  with  an  army  of  one-hundred  thousand  horse, 
who,  within  the  space  of  two  months  and  a  half,  did  ride  about  five, 
huodr^  German  leagues,  which  make  two-thousand  £nglish  miles ; 
When  they  were  come  about  two  days  journey  from  the  frontiers  of 
the  Duke,  he  resolved  to  meet  <hem,  and  to  give  tliom  battle;  but 
lie  lost  it  with  a  prodigious  slaughter  of  his  men.  The  Duke,  know^ 
ing  that  the  Tartarian  would  seek  him  out,  ran  away,  as  fast,  and 
as  far  as  he  could :  iie  was  only  within  nine  leagues  of  Moscow, 
vhen  the  Tartarians  came  and  encompassed  the  town,  thinking  bo 
%as  within  ;  they  set  a-fire  all  the  villages  round  about  it ;  and, 
seeing  that  the  war  would  prove  too  tedious  for  iheva^  resolved  to 
bum  that  great  city,  or,  at  least,  the  suburbs  of  it ;  For  this  pur. 
pose,  having  placed  their  troops  round  about  it,  they  set  fire  oa 
all  sides,  so  that  it  seemed  a  burning  globe;  then  did  arise  so 
fierce  and  violent  a  wind,  that  it  drove  the  rafters  and  long  trees 
from  the  suburbs  into  the  city  ;  the  conflagration  was  so  sudden, 
that  no  body  had  time  to  save  himself,  but  in  that  place  where  he 
was  then :  'rhe  persons,  thai  were  burnt  in  this  fire,  were  above 
two-hundred  thousand  ;  which  did  happen,  because  the  houses  are 
all  of  ^vood,  and  the  streets  paved  with  great  fir^^trees,  set  close 
together,  which,  being  oily  and  rasinous,  made  the  inccndy  unex- 
presMbie,  so  that,  in  four  hours  time,  the  city  and  subuibs  were 
wholly  consumed.  I  and  a  young  man  of  Rochelle,  that  was  my 
interpreter,  were  in  the  middle  of  the  tire,  in  a  magazine  vaulted 
with  stone,  and  extraordinarily  strong,  whose  wall  was  three  feet 
and  a  half  thick,  and  had  no  air  but  on  two  sides ;  one  wherein 
was  the  coming  in  and  going  out,  which  was  a  long  alley,  in  which 
there  were  three  iron  gates,  distant  about  six  feet  from  each  other; 
OR  the  other  side  there  was  a  window,  or  grate,  fenced  with  three 
iron  shutters,  distant  half  a  foot  one  from  another :  We  shut  them 
Inwardly,  as  well  as  possibly  w-e  could ;  nevertheless,  there  came 
in  so  much  smoke,  that  it  was  more  than  sufficient  to  choak  us» 
had  it  not  been  for  some  beer  that  was  there,  with  the  which  we 
refreshed  ourselves  now  and  then.  Many  lords  and  gentlemen 
were  stifled  iu  the  caves,  where  they  had  retired;  because,  their 
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houses  being  made  of  great  trees,  when  thnj  felly  they  crashed 
down  all  that  was  underneath ;  others,  being  consumed  to  ashe<| 
stopped  all  the  passages  of  going  and  coming  ont,  so  that,  for 
want  of  air,  they  a!l  perished.  The  poor  country  people,  that 
had  saved  themselves,  in  the  city,  with  their  cattle,  from  three- 
score miles  round  about,  seeing  the  conflagration,  ran  all  into  the 
market-place,  which  is  not  paved  of  wood,  as  the  rest;  neTer« 
thelcss,  they  wore  all  roasted  there,  in  such  sort,  that  tho  tallest 
man  seemed  but  a  child,  so  much  had  the  fire  contracted  tfaeic 
limbs ;  and  this,  by  reason  of  the  great  houses  that  were  round 
about ;  a  thing  more  hideous  and  frightful  than  any  can  imagine. 
In  many  places  of  the  said  market,  the  bodies  were  piled,  one 
upon  another,  to  the  height  of  half  a  pike ;  which  put  me  into  a 
wonderful  admiration,  being  not*  able  to  apprehend,  nor  under-i 
stand,  how  it  was  possible  (hey  should  be  so  heaped  tot^cther. 

'J'his  wonderful  con tla^ ration  cuused  all  the  fortifications  of  the 
Town. wall  to  fall,  and  all  the  ordnance,  that  were  upon  it,  to 
burst.     The  walls  were  made  of  brick,  according  to  the  ancient 
way  of  building,  without  either  fortifications,  or  ditches :  Many^ 
that  had  saved  themselves  among  them,  were,  nererthcless,  roasted, 
80  fierrc  and  vehement  was  the  fire ;  among  them,  many  Italians 
and   VVulIoons  of  my  acquaintance.      While  the  fire  lasted,  we 
thought  that  a  milliort  of  cannons  had  been  thundering  together, 
and  our  thoii<;h(s  were  upon  nothiiis^  but  death,  thinktng-that  the 
fire  would  last  some  days,  bt'cause  of  the  great  circumference  of 
the  castle  and  suburbs;    but  all  this  was  done  in  Ipss  than  fonr 
hof'.rs  time,  at  the  end  of  which,  the  noise  growing  less,  we  weie 
curious  to  know,  w!if>ther  the  Tartarians,  of  whom  we  stood  in  no 
less  fear  than  of  the  fire,  were  entert*d.     They  are  a  warlike  peo« 
pic,  thou|;h  they  eat  nothing  but  roots,  and  such  other  like  suh. 
stance,  and  drink  only  water.     The  greatest  lords  among  then 
feed  upon  flesh  baked  between  a  horse  and  the  saddle,  whereta 
rid(*th  the  horseman  :    Nevertheless,  they  are  very  strong,  lusty, 
and  inured  to  r.ll  hardship,  as,  also,  are  their  horses,  who  ara 
wonderful  swifr,  and  will  travel  further,  in  one  day,  eating  no- 
thing but  grass,  than  ours  will  do  in  three,  feeding  upon  oats; 
therefort*,  the  Tartarians  come  so  easily,  from  so  far,  to  inrade 
the  ivussians.     They  have  also  that  craft,  that  they  only  come  m 
the  summer,  for  the  conv(  niency  of  their  horses :  Their  oonntiy 
is  temperate,  from  whence  they  come  about  the  latter  end  of  Fe- 
bruary, that  they  may  be  in  Russia  about  the  beginning  of  JnCi 
and  go  hack  again,  into  their  own  country,  at  the  end  of  it,  lot 
they  >hould  be  overtaken  by  the  winter  in  Russia;  which,  if  it 
sho'ild  fall  out,  thoy  would  be  all  starved,  because  of  the  grsii 
dcseris    uninhabited,    containing    above    three-hundkvd   GcMM 
leagues,  and,  therefore,  void  of  all  relief,  as  well  for  themtelfM| 
as  tor  their  hor^e^i,  there  being  then  no  grass  upon  the  grovB^i 
which  coustraineth  them  to  make  •<uch  a  journey,  which  it  of  abovf 
twdve-hun'iffd  (German  leagues,  in  four  or  five  months  time,  with 
all  their  army,  ^hich  consistcth  commonly  of  nbout  onohudrcA 
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and  fifty  thousand,  or  twoihundred  thousand  horses,  as  ^ood  as  can 
be;  bat  the  horsemen  are  but  slightly  armecl,  having,  for  all  wea. 
pons,  a  jack  of  inail,  a  dart,  and  bow  and  arrows ;  they  know  no- 
tbiBg  of  what  belongeth  to  guns,  having,  in  ail  their  country^ 
bat  two  cities,  wherein  the  emperor  keepeth  his  court,  without 
VijT  Tillages  or  houses,  but  are  contented  to  live  under  tents, 
which  they  remoTO'to  and  fro,  as  they  see  occasion. 

But  to  come  again  to  our  misery,  after  we  had  hearkened  a  while, 
we  heard  some  Russians  running  to  and  fro,  through  the  smoke, 
who  were  talking  of  wailing  the  gates,  to  prevent  the  coming  in 
of  the  Tartarians,  who  were  expecting  when  the  fire  went  out,     I 
tnd  my  interpreter,  being  come  out  of  the  magazine,  found  the 
ashes  so  hot,  that  we  durst  scarce  tread  upon  them  ;  but,  necessity 
compelling  us,  we  ran  towards  the  chief  gate,  where  we  found 
twenty.6ve  or  thirty  men  escaped  from  the  fire,  writh  whom,  in  a 
f»w  hours,  we  did  wail  that  gate,  and  the  rest,  and  kept  a  strict 
watch  all  that  night  with  some  guns  that  had  been  preserved  from 
the  fire.     In  the  morning,  seeing  that  the  place  was  not  defensible 
with  so  few  people  as  we  were,  we  souglit  the  means  to  get  into 
the  castle,  whose  entry  was  then  inaccessible ;  the  governor  Was 
Tery  glad  to  hear  of  our  intention,  and  cried  to  us,  We  shonld  be 
very  welcome ;  but  it  was  a  most  difficult  thing  to  come  in,  be. 
cause  the  bridges  were  all  burnt,  so  that  we  were  fain  to  get  over 
the  wall,  having,  instead  of  ladders,  some  high  fir-trees  thrown 
from  the  castle  to  us,  wherein,  instead  of  rounds  to  get  up,  they 
liad  made  some  notches,  with  a  hatchet,  to  keep  us  from  sliding ; 
We  got  up  then,  with  much  ado;  for,  besides  the  evident  incon. 
Tenicncy  of  those  rough  ladders,  we  did  carry  about  us  the  sum  of 
foor-thousand  thalers,  besides  some  jewels,  which  was  a  great  hin. 
d'erance  to  us  to  climb  along  those  Wi^h  trees;  and  that,  which  did 
doable  our  fear,  was,  that  we  saw  before  our  eyes  some  of  our 
company,  that  had  nothing  but  their  bodies  to  save,  yet  tumble 
down  from  the  middle  of  those  high  trees  into  the  ditch,  full  of 
b«imt  bodies,  so  that  we  could  not  tread  but  upon  dead  corpses, 
whose  heaps  were  so  thick  every  where,  that  we  could  not  avoid 
to  tread  upon  them,  as  if  it  had  been  a  hill  to  climb  up ;  and  that, 
which  did  augment  our  trouble,  was,  that,  in  treading  upon  them^ 
the  arms  and  legs  broke  like  glass ;  the  poor  limbs  of  these  crea. 
tures  b^ing  calcined,  by  the  vehement  heat  of  the  fire,  and  our 
feet  sinking;;  into  those  miserable  bodies,  the  blood  and  the  filth  did 
squirt  in  our  faces,  which  begot  such  a  stench  ail  the  town  over, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  subsist  in  it. 

The  twenty-fifth  of  May,  in  the  evening,  as  we  expected,  in 
great  perplexity,  what  the  Tarlarians  would  attempt  against  us, 
who  were  about  four-hundred  in  the  castle  :  The  Tartarians, 
ifbom  we  had  saluted  with  our  guns,  and  killed  some  of  them  that 
were  come  too  near  one  of  the  castlc*gates,  began  to  go  back  the' 
same  way  that  they  came  in,  with  so  much  speed,  that,  the  next 
Borning,  all  that  torrent  was  drained  up;  for  which,  having  givexi 
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God  thanks,  and  set  our  business  ici  order,  as  weA  as  tke  present 
calamity  would  permit,  we  went  away  from  that  desolate  place. 

Now,  O  London  \  consider  that  thy  fate  is  not  peculiar  to  thy. 
self,  and  that  will' allay  the  bitterness  of  thy  sufferings;  remember, 
also,  that,  if  thau  sanctifiest  this  affliction  to  thy  use,  the  J^ord 
promiseth  by  his  prophet,  <^  That  those  shall  reap  in  joy  wbo  di4 
•ow  in  tears/'    Fs^.  cxxvi.  6. 

•  *        •        ^ 

Ubif 

Where  I 

SECT.  III. 

In  the  richest  city  of  Europe,  and  perl^aps  in  the  world  i  thef  re^test 
saagazioe  that  coqld  be  found  for  ^11  sorts  of  merchandises,  incom« 
parable  for  the  salubrity  of  the.  air,  and  con¥eniency  of  situation  ; 
magni^cent  in  publick  buildings ;  illustrious  \n  good  deeds ;  re-^ 
jiowned  for  hospitality  ;  famo.us  for  government ;  venerable  for 
antiquity ;  having  subsisted  about  two.tho^uss^nd  years ;  inhabited 
by  citizens,  whose  courage  was  equal  to  their  forti^nes ;  in  a  word^^ 
a  city  of  which  it  might  t^c  said  more  truly  tl\an  of  Ormus : 

Si  terraram  orbis  quaqua  patct  annulos  esset* 
Londiaom  ilHus  genjina  decosque  foret. 

This  circumstance,  which  we  tread  oyer  so  slightly,  that  wc  may 
BOt  be  suspected  of  flattery,  is  ijiot  the  least  that  aggravateth  the 
enormity  of  this  accident;  there  is  none  of  those  characters,  we 
have  given  it,  but  are  very  true,  and  might  be  the  worthy  employ. 
I^ent  9^  a  better  pen  than  mine,  s^d  the  subject  of  a  full  Tolume. 

Quibus  Auxiliisf 

By  whose  Help? 

SECT.  IV. 

Hei^e  wc  must  haye  recourse  to  what  we  have  said  before  la  tha 
first  paragraph,  when  we  spoke  of  the  second  causes,  and  say  thai 
God  hath  made  use  chiefly  of  eight  things  to  accomplish  this  work. 
The  negligence  of  the  master  or  his  servants,  in  whose  house  the 
fire  did  first  begin ;  the  solitariness  of  the  night;  the  narrowness  of 
tKe  place;  the  weakness  of  the  buildings;  the  quantity  of  combus- 
tible and  bituminous  matters  gathered  thereabouts;  the  preceding 
summer  which  was  extraordinarily  hot  and  dry;  the  east»wlnd  that 
blew  violently  all  that  while;  and  the  want  of  engines  and  water 
to  quench  the  fire ;  we  shall  ^ive  every  one  its  little  section,  to^ 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  thpse  who  inquire  so  much  of  the  causea 
that  have  made  this  conflagration  so  violent,  dismal^  and  irreme* 
diablo. 

I.  Though  there  be  some  accidents  which  no  human  prudenoo 
can  prevent ;  as  when  a  man  either  in  his  own  house,  or  goinfj^ 
through  the  8trcct|  i;  crashed  by  a  sudden  ruin;  neverAeless^  th^ 
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philofophen  are  not  to  blame,  when  thej  lay  that  erery  one  nay 
be  the  author  of  his  own  fortune,  for  it  iii  certain,  that,  if  a  man 
iMBglecteth  or  forsaketh  that  ProTidence  given  him  by  nature,  he 
doth  together  forsake  the  instrument  and  the  means  which  his  good 
geoliis  maketh  use  of,  to  make  him  avoid  the  ill  accidents  that  may 
befall  him ;  for,  as  our  soul  doth  only  act  by  the  organs  of  our 
body,  so  our  genius  either  good  or  bad  cannot  act  but  by  the 
means  of  our  soul.  Now  if  our  soul  enjoyeth  a  sound  and  tempe- 
rate body,  and  doth  her  functions  with  purity  and  facility  ;  that 
genius,  which  is  always  near  hand,  and  as  it  were  whispering  at 
our  ear,  doth  move  and  stir  her  to  the  preservation  of  whatsoever 
belongeth  or  concerneth  her.  If,  on  the  contrary,  this  soul  in. 
habiteth  a  body  dyscratiated,  melancholick)  full  of  obstructions, 
or  drowned  in  the  excesses  of  eating  and  drinking,  or  passions,  its 
nature  being  igneous,  and  never  ceasing  from  action  ;  it  necessarily 
foUoweth,  that,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  o.rgans,  sha 
tometh  to  the  wrong  way,  and  neglecteth  those  things  wherein  she 
is  merely  concerned.  Now,  in  things  that  might  be  prevented  or 
remedied,  it  is  an  invalid  excuse  to  say,  I  would  never  have  thought 
that  such  a  thing  should  happen  :  For,  who  can  attribute  it  to  a 
mere  accident  to  put  fire  in  an  oven,  and  to  leave  a  quantity  of  dry 
vood,  and  some  flitches  of  bacon  by  it,  within  the  sphere  of  its. 
activity,  and  so  go  to  bed,  in  leaving  his  proridcnce  with  his  slippers. 

I  remember  that,  some  thirty-six  years  ago,  in  a  town  of  Brie,  a 
province  of  France,  called  Sezane,  upon  a  Sunday  morning,  a  wo« 
man  that  kept  a  chandler's  shop,  having  occasion  to  snuff  a  can. 
die,  threw  the  snuff  into  a  corner  of  her  shop,  among  some  ol4 
ngs  and  papers,  and  so  shutting  the  door  went  to  mass;  but, 
within  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  and  before  she  could  ccune  back 
again,  not  only  her  house,  but  those  of  her  neighbours  were  all  ia 
a  flame,  which  being  helped  by  an  east- wind  which  blew  at  that 
time,  and  M'hich  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  winds  for  inceut^ 
dies,  as  we  shall  shew  hereafter,  did  in  the  space  of  a  day  and  a  night 
consume  the  whole  town,  consisting  of  about  four-hundred  houses* 
Can  this  be  called  a  mere  accident,  since  there  is  nobody  so  void 
of  common  sense,  but  might  have  cither  foreseeq,  or  prevented  so 
calamitous  a  consequence  ?. 

II«  The  second  cause  of  this  misfortune  is,  the  time  wherein  it 
did  happen,  to  wit,  about  one  of  the  clock  in  the  night,  whea 
every  one  is  buried  i\\  his  first  sleep ;  when  some  for  weariness, 
others  by  deboistness,  have  given  leave  to  their  cares  to  retire; 
vhen  slothfulncss  and  the  heat  of  the  bed  have  riveted  a  man  to, 
his  piUow,  and  made  him  almost  incapable  of  waking,  much  less 
of  acting  an^  helping  his  neighbours. 

III.  The  narrowness  of  the  place  did.  also  much  contribute  ta 
ftilt*con  flag  ration,  for  the  street  where  it  did  happen,  as  alsp  most 
of  those  about  it,  were  the  narrowest  of  the  city,  insomuch  that  in 
fosie  a  cart  could  scarce  go  along,  and  in  others  not  at  all.  Thfi 
^ger>  (  did  once  run  oi  my  life  thereabouts  by  the  cia.w4  QJC 
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carts,  hath  causcMl  me  many  times  to  make  rcfl^ion  on  the  co. 
vetousness  of  the  citizens,  and  connivency  of  magistrates,  who 
haTe  suffered  them  from  time  to  time  to  incroach  upon  the  streets, 
and  to  jet  the  tops  of  their  houses,  so  as  from  one  side  of  the 
street  to  touch  the  other ;  which,  as  it  doth  facilitate  a  conflagra. 
tion,  so  doth  it  also  hinder  the  remedy,  and  besides  taketh  away 
the  liberty  of  the  air,  making  it  unwholesome,  and  disfigareth  the 
beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  city.  I  hope  that,  for  the  future,  hit 
majesty,  his  council,  and  that  of  the  city,  will  take  care  that  such 
disorder  happen  no  more,  and  will  cause  this  city  to  be  as  com* 
modious  in  its  buildings,  as  it  is  happy  in  its  situation. 

IV.  Now  followeth  (he  weakness  of  the  buildings,  which  were 
almost  all  of  wood,  which  by  age  was  grown  as  dry  as  a  chip: 
This  inconvenience  will  ea<^ily  be  remedied,  in  building  the  houses 
with  stone  or  brick,  according  to  the  statutes  and  ordinances  of 
parliament,  pru\idedand  enacted  long  ago  in  that  behalf,  though 
for  the  most  part  ill  obsi-rved. 

V.  The  quantity  of  combustible  and  bitumjnoas  matter  hath 
given  the  greatest  encouragement  to  this  devouring  fire  ;  for.  as  the 
place  where  the  fire  begun  was  not  far  from  the  Thames,  and  from 
those  wharfs  where  most  merchandises  are  landed,  so  Thames- 
street,  and  others  thereabouts,  were  almost  nothing  el^e  hot  maga- 
aines  of  combustible  and  sulphureous  merchandises :  Thereabouts 
were  a  prodigious  quantity  of  oil,  butter,  brandy,  pitch,  brim* 
stone,  saltpetre,  cables,  ice,  and  by  the  Thames  side  were  almost 
all  wharfs  full  of  coals  and  wood.  Now  as  fire  of  itself  is  nothing 
but  light  which  corporifieth  itself  in  the  matter,  and  actcth  more  off 
less  according  to  the  disposition  of  it,  as  we  see  that  a  fire  of  straw  in 
less  violent  than  that  of  coals;  it  followeth  that  this  fire,  having  light* 
ed  upon  these sul  phureous  and  bituminous  matters,  did  feed  opon  theoi 
as  in  its  proper  element,  a^^d  not  only  devoured  them  with  ease, 
but  imparted  to  the  next  combustible  matters  a  disposition  more 
fitting  and  apt  to  receive  it.  The  nature  of  this  sulphureous  fire 
was  evidently  seen  in  the  melting  of  bells,  iron,  pots,  glasses,  and 
other  metallick  things,  and  in  the  calcining  of  stones  and  bricks^ 
which  noothersinglofiroof  wood,  coals,  orother  vulgar  matter conid 
have  done.  I  remember  that,  some  four  or  (i^e  years  ago,  the 
lightning  fell  in  Herefordshire  without  doing  any  harm  in  the  conn- 
try,  but,  bein<r  extinguished  of  itself,  the  exhalation  of  it  did  mis 
itself  with  a  strong  westerly  wind,  that  cauic  as  far  as  London^ 
beating  down  houses,  plucking  up  trees  by  the  roots,  and,  to  shew 
its  nitrous  and  sulphureous  nature,  did,  as  it  Here,  neglect  to  touch 
wood,  but  did  chielly  stick  upon  metal,  and  either  broke  or  beat 
it;  the  t<ikens  of  it  are  seen  to  this  day  upon  the  steeples  of  Bow» 
church,  St.  Andrew,  St.  (riles  Cripplegate,  the  May  Pole,  and 
other  places.  These  sulphureous  matters  were  also  the  cause  of 
another  inconveuienc^,  which  is,  that  the  fire,  being  corpurified 
in  them,  did  eitend  the  sphere  of  its  activity  at  a  fuither  diKtaiico 
than  ordinary,  and  caiit  its  burning  beams  furthest  ofiT, 
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more  exactly  its  atoms  in  the  air,  ti^hich  it  tarneth  almost  into  \t$ 
own  nature  ;  which  was  the  cause,  that  nobody  could  come  nearer 
that  fire  than  a  hundred  or  two-hundred  paces. 

VI.  The  foregoing  summer,  that  was  extraordinarily  hot  and 
dry^  had  also  disposed  the  matter  of  the  buildings  to  admit  the  fir^ 
nore  quickly  and  easily,  by  sucking  not  only  the  intrinsecal  mois. 
tare  that  was  in  them,  but  also  that  of  the  air  which  might  hare 
noistened  them  ;  for,  though  there  be  no  rain  falling,  ne?ertheless 
there  is  a  certain  vapourish  moisture  in  the  air,  which,  if  it  be  not 
dried  op,  doth  moisten  all  porous  things  intrinsecally,  and  doth 
condense  itself  upon  the  solid  ones,  in  the  form  of  an  oleaginous 
moistnre,  as  doth  appear  upon  marbles  and  glasses. 

VII.  In  comcth  now  the  east.wind  to  play  its  part  in  this  tra* 
gedy.  That  unfortunate  wind,  of  which  it  is  commonly  said,  that 
it  is  neither  good  for  man  nor  beast,  did  blow  with  such  a  wonder- 
fal  fierceness  all  the  time  of  the  conflagration,  that  it  did  not  only 
quicken  the  fire,  as  bellows  do  the  furnaces,  but  also,  getting 
into  the  streets,-  and  among  the  houses,  when  it  found  any  let  or 
hinderance  that  did  recoil  it  back,  it  blew  equally  both  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  and  caused  the  fire  to  burn  on  all  sides,  which  hath 
persuaded  many  that  this  fire  was  miraculous.  I  myself  remember, 
that  going  into  some  streets  at  that  time,  and  having  the  wind  im^ 
petnonsly  in  my  face,  I  was  in  hope  that  at  my  return  I  should 
bare  it  in  my  back,  but  it  was  all  one,  for  the  reason  aforesaid. 
It  would  be  here  too  tedious  to  speak  of  the  nature  of  winds,  and 
to  shew  many  reasons  why  this  wind  is  so  dry  in  £ngland,  as  to 
ham  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  the  trees,  more  than  the  hottest  sun 
can  do  ;  one,  which,  I  think  satisfactory,  will  serve  for  all :  It 
is  therefore  to  be  observed,  that  winds  do  not  only  participate  of 
the  nature  of  the  places  where  they  are  Begot,  but  also  of  that  of 
the  countries  through  which  they  pass.  Now  all  the  southern, 
western,  and  northern  winds  must  pass  through  the  great  Ocean  to 
come  into  England,  in  which  passage  there  mixes  with  them  abun« 
dance  of  vapours,  which  cause  their  moisture,  except  the  norths, 
wiod,  wherein  the  moisture  is  condensed  by  the  cold  ;  but  the  east- 
wind  to  come  to  us  must  pass  over  the  greatest  continent  in  the 
world,  France,  Germany,  Hungary,  Greece,  Persia,  &c.  even 
to  China;  so  that,  in  pursuing  such  a  tract  of  land,  it  not  only 
droppeth  down  by  the  way  its  moist  efliluviums,  the  earth,  as  it 
were,  sucking  them  for  its  irro ration,  but  also  carrieth  along  all 
the  hot  and  dry  exhalations  that  perpetually  arise  out  of  the  earth, 
which  is  the  cause  of  its  dry  and  burning  quality.  I  had,  formerly, 
a  little  garden,  where  I  did  bestow  as  much  pains  and  care  as  I 
coald,  to  bring  up  some  young  fruit-trees  that  were  in  it,  having 
the  advantage  of  a  very  good  mould ;  but  being  seated  eastward, 
and  dosed  narrowly  by  a  brick  w<ill  on  either  side ;  this  wind, 
that  reigneth  constantly  here  in  ii^ngland,  in  the  mouths  of  March, 
April,  and  beginning  of  May,  did,  in  their  budding,  so  burn  the 
leaves  and  the  flowers,  that  the  hottest  sun  could  not  do  the  like ; 
10  that  I  uras  fain  to  give  it  pver^  ha?ing  been  twQ  or  three  years, 
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before  I  could  understand  that  mystery,  and  (ho  nature  of  thai 
wind  in  this  country,  for  there  are  some  other  countries  where  this 
wind  is  salubrious  and  fruitful  enough. 

VIII.  It  was  also  a  great  contributing  to  this  misfortune,  that 
the  Thames  water-house  was  out  of  order,  so  that  the  conduits  and 
pipes  were  almost  all  dry  ;  as  also,  that  the  engines  had  no  liberty 
to  play,  for  the  narrowness  of  the  place,  and  crowd  of  the  people, 
but  some  of  them  were  tumbled  down  in  the  ri? er,  and  among  the 
rest,  that  of  Clerkenwcll,  esteemed  one  of  the  best. 

And  thus,  courteous  reader,  thou  seest  an  admirable  concar. 
fence  of  several  causes,  for  the  putting  of  God*s  will  in  execvtion  s 
in  other  cities,  that  are  not  subject  to  conflagrations,  as  Paris,  which 
is  all  built  of  free-stone,  the  inundations  have  several  times  played 
their  pranks  ;  other  towns,  as  in  Italy,  that  think  thcm>elTes  ex^ 
empted  from  (ifc  and  water,  come  to  their  periods  by  fearful  earth* 
quakes ;  others,  that  escape  fire,  water,  and  earth,  do  perish  by 
the  meteors  of  the  air,  and  arc  calcined  by  the  lightning ;  so  that 
God  Almighty  never  wantcth  instruments  to  compass  his  will ;  and 
it  seemeth  that  the  four  element,  of  which  this  world  is  com- 
pounded, do  conspire  against  the  happiness  and  quietness  of  man, 
when,  by  their  daily  prevarications,  they  go  nbqut  to  confirm  the 
^ispbcdicnce  of  our  first  parents. 

Cur? 
Why  ? 

SECT.  V. 

Here  it  is  that  we  must  wholly  stoop  and  humble  onrselvcs  un- 
der the  mighty  hand  of  God,  and  answer  with  the  Apostle,  O  the 
depth  of  the  riches  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God,  how  uh^ 
searchable  are  his  judgments^  and  his  ways  pastjinding  out!'  For 
who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord^  or  who  hath  been  kit  coutu 
seller?  Rom.  xi*  33.  Let  it  suffice  thee,  O  man,  to  know,  that 
whether  he  hath  done  it  to  punish  thee  for  thy  sins,  or  to  try  thy 
faith,  and  exercise  thy  patience ;  if  thou  canst  make  benefit  of  thfa 
afiliction,  and  sanctify  it  to  thy  use ;  we  know  that  all  things  work 
together  for  good,  to  them  that  love  God. 

Quomodo? 
How? 

SECT.  VI. 
This  circumstance  is  answered  by  the  contents  of  the  fourth. 

Quando? 
When  ? 
SECT.  VII. 
WiiiN  we  were  newly  come  out  of  a  ciri)  war  of  twenty  jean 
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itaoding,  wbcl'iB  it  U  thought  abore  one*handred*thousand  peopl4 
m  perish. 

When  the  plague  had  the  year  before  swept  away  abo? e  one^ 
hndred.  thou  sand  people,  and  was  still  raging. 

When  the  kingdom  was  exhausted  of  money,  and  trade  lost. 

When  We  had  wars  with  France,  Denmark,  and  Holland,  aad 
act  withont  fear  of  divisions  among  ourseWes. 

Tben^  CTen  then,  came  this  dreadful  fire,  after  the  aggregAtioil 
of  10  many  judgments  before,  (like  Jpb*8  comforter,  after  hit  no* 
welcome  messengers)  but  then,  even  then,  did  our  seeming  utter 
destruction  appear  $  but,  by  our  heavenly  Father's  paternal  cor. 
rections,  and  by  his  mercy,  we  are  secured  from  our  fears  by 
peace  and  quietness,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  restored  to  tk« 
hopes  of  a  Nourishing  nation,  and  the  most  glorious  city  of  the 
world. 

Crescit  sub  pobdere  Tirtttt. 
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Vow  the  King  may  have  money  to  pay  and  m&intaiiihia  Fleets^  with  ease  to  hit 
people;  London  may  be  rebuilt,  and  all  proprietors  satisfied ;  Money  to  h4 
lent  al  Six  per  Cent,  on  Pawns;  and  the  Fishnig-Trade  set  up*  wbicli  alone ii 
able  and  sure  to  inricli  us  all.  And  all  this  without  alteringf  strainingf  Or 
thtrarting  any  of  our  Laws  or  Customs  na«r  In  use. 

By  Sir  EDWARD  FORDE. 

Licfensed^  Nov.  3,  1666.     Roger  L'Estrangei 
lioodonr  t'rinted  by  William  God  bid,  1656.     Quarto,  containing  one  slieet^ 

J  riiHE  end  of  oiir  money  is  to  adjust  contracts  and  accounts 
-L  |)L'twceu  ourselves  ;  for  it  is  not  coined  to  be  ilieUed  or 
tnosporied. 

%  Thesjc,  and  all  tokens  of  account,  are  valued  according  td 
tiioir  portabloncss,  which  prefers  gold  before  silvdr,  jewels  befor* 
gold,  bills  and  bonds  before  all 

3.  These  bills,  bonds,  book  accounts,  and  eron  terbal  pro- 
mises, we  transfer  from  one  to  th6  other,  which  our  law  approres 
of  and  corroborates. 

4.  Satisfyiufij  security,  therefore,  clearly  supplies  ind  contents  vth 
as  well  as  money i,  for  who  would  not  rather  have  a  straw,  vor  a 
piece  of  paper,  than  an  hundred  pounds,  if  he  wer^sure  it  would 
at  all  times  yield  him  as  much  as  he  took  it  for  ?  Our  practic4^ 
evinceth  this,  for  we  purchase  bills  of  exchaiige  at  two  or  more 
per  cent*     The  money.master  parts  with  his  coiii  for  A  sheet  of 

•  Ttiii  is  tbe  164th  number  in  ttat  catalogue  of  pamphlets  In  the  riarlelan  Ubimry. 
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paper  or  parchmeat.  Nay,  it  gets  oar  mtmey  into  our  eoemlei^ 
Esteemed,  but,  in  trnth,  failable  money  banks,  though  they  gife 
hut  three  per  cent,  use,  and  we  six,  nay,  Ireland  teit  and  more 
per  cent*  |i*or  it  is  satisfactory  security,  not  great  use,  that  aU 
tracts  motley. 

-  6,  Land  security  is  evidently,  of  all,  the  surest  and  most  satis- 
fying, where  the  title  is  clear,  and  no  danger  of  coanlerfeUs  or 
foreign  conquest. 

6.  No  money  can  be  surer  than  taxes  by  act  of  parliament^ 
though  ten  or  more  years  day  of  payment  were  allowed  the  peo- 
ple, which  this  way  may  be  done ;  and  yet  the  king,  by  making 
current  bills  thereon,  may  have  it  all  presently,  without  any  de- 
ductions. And,  by  the  people*!  yearly  and  easy  paymeuts,  these 
lulls  may  be  certainly  paid  and  taken  in. 

7.  By  such. like  distinct  bills,  London  may  be  rebuilt,  and  all 
proprietors  satisfied  for  enlarging  the  streets,  the  fines  and  rents  of 
all  so  built  being  engaged  to  satisfy  and  take  in  all  these  bills. 

8.  The  like  may  be  done  for  banks  of  loin  upon  pawns,  trnly 
called  Mounts  of  Piety,  where,  the  stock  thus  coming  gratis,  tho 
poor  (who  now  pay  above  forty,  fifty,  nay  sixty  percent*  use,  to 
their  ruin,  and  casting  them  and  theirs  on  their  parishes  charge) 
tnay  have  money  at  six  per  cent.  The  clothiers  on  their  doth  the 
tike,  till  the  merchant  or  draper  can  take  it  off,  and  the  clothier, 
mean  time,  haire  money  to  go  on  with  his  trade,  and  keep  his 
workmen  still  employed.  The  landed  man,  at  four  per  cent  use, 
whereby  he  may  improve  his  land,  or  lend  his  money  to  such  as 
can  well  pay  him  six  per  cent,  and  gain  enough.  Half  this  use  will 
soon  pay  and  take  in  these  bills,  the  other  half  will  defray  all  char- 
ges, and  augment  this  Mount  to  a  vast  advantage  of  all. 

9.  By  the  like  way,  the  Herring  Trade  may  be  c^tablislied,  to 
the  breeding  up  and  maintaining  plenty  of  mariners,  enoagb  for 
the  king,  merchant,  and  fishery  ;  and  employ  our  poor  from  their 
childhood,  and  the  profit  hereof  will  soon  pay  and  take  in  these 
bill.s  also  ;  for  John  Keymor*s  books  clearly  shew,  how  the  Dutch, 
and  foreigners,  by  our  fish,  make  more  money  in  one  year,  than 
the  king  of  Spain  doth  in  four  years  of  his  Indies  ;  and  how  these 
Dutch  hereby  will  certainly  cat  us  ont  of  all  trade,  and  be  clear 
toasters  of  the  sea,  to  the  terror  of  all  kings  and  states. 

10.  Credit  thus  raided  is  honest,  because  all  bills  are  sure  to  bo 
paid.  It  prejiidiceth  no  man,  because  he  hath  as  much  use  of  this 
bill  money,  as  if  he  had  the  silver ;  and  it  compasseth  all  these 
particulars,  to  the  good  of  us  all.  Nor  is  the  way  hazardous  or 
untrodden,  but  such  as  halh  been  long,  and  is  still  used  by  our 
neighbours,  to  the  advanciu;;  their  little  country  (not  so  big  nor 
fruitful  as  one  English  county)  from  poor  distressed  states,  to  be 
llogans  Mogans,  and  all  by  a  real  cheat ;  for  no  considerate  man 
can  believe  that  they  have  so  much  money  in  their  banks,  as 
they  give  out  bills  for.  What  then  do  they  get?  But  lose 
the  use  they  pay,  and  their  charge  in  guarding  and  kcepiag 
accounts. 
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That  all  the  courtesies  and  fayours,  which  I  hate  been  able  to  oh^ 
tain  from  the  king  for  other  persons,  in  church,  state,  or  West*. 
minstcr-hall,  have  never  been  worth,  tome,  five  pounds;  so  that 
yoilir  lordships  may  be  confident,  1  am  as  innocent  from  corrnp* 
tion,  as  from  any  disloyal  thought ;  which,  after  thirty  yean  ser. 
vice  of  the  crown,  in  some  difficulties  and  distress,  I  did  nerer 
suspect  would  hare  been  objected  to  me,  in  my  age.  And  I  do 
assure  your  lordships,  aild  shall  make  it  maiiifest,  that  dio  sereral 
liims  of  money  Atid  some  parcels  of  land,  which  his  majesty  hath 
bountifully  bestowed  upon  me,  since  his  last  return  into  England, 
are  worth  more,  than  all  I  have  amounts  unto.  So  far  I  am  from 
advancing  my  estate  by  indirect  means ;  and,  though  this  bounty 
of  his  majesty  hath  very  far  exceeded  my  merit,  or  my  expecta^ 
tions,  yet  some  others  have  been  as  fortunate,  at  least,  in  the  same 
botknty,  who  have  had  as  small  pretence  to  it,  and  have  no  great 
reason  to  envy  my  condition. 

Concerning  the  other  imputation,  of  the  credit  and  power  of 
being  chief  minister,  and  causing  all  to  be  done,  that  I  had  aity 
mind  to,  I  have  no  more  to  say,  than  that  1  had  the  good  fortune 
to  serve  a  master  of  very  great  judgment  and  understanding,  and 
to  be  always  jointnl  with  persons  of  great  abilities  and  experience, 
without  whose  advice  and  concurrence  never  any  thing  hath  been 
done.  Before  his  majesty's  coming  over,  ha  was  constantly  at- 
tended by  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  the  late  Lord  Culpepper,  and 
Mr.  Secretary  Nicholas,  who  vrero  equally  trusted  with  myself j 
and  without  whose  joint  advice  and  concurrence,  when  they  were 
all  present  (as  some  of  them  alwa}s  were)  I  never  gave  any  coun. 
sel.  As  soon  as  it  pleased  God  to  restore  his  majesty  into  Kng- 
land,  he  cstahlished  his  privy.council,  and  shortly,  out  of  thcm^ 
a  number  of  hunourable  persons  of  great  reputation,  who  for  the 
most  part  arc  alive  still,  as  a  committee  for  foreign  aflfairs,  and 
considf^ration  of  such  things,  as  the  number  of  them  required  much 
time  and  delilx^ration,  and  with  those  i>ersous  he  vouclisafed  to  join 
me ;  and,  1  am  confident,  the  committee  never  transacted  any 
thing  of  moment  (his  majesty  being  always  present)  nithout  pre« 
senting  the  same  first  to  the  counciUboard  ;  and  1  must  appeal  to 
them  concerning  my  carriaj^e,  and  whether  we  were  not  all  of  one 
mind,  in  matters  uf  importance.  For  more  thin  two  years,  1 
never  knew  any  difference  in  the  council,  or  that  there  were  any 
compLiints  in  the  kingdom ;  which  I  wholly  impute  to  his  majes- 
ty's great  wisdom,  and  the  intire  concurrence  of  his  counseilorSy 
without  the  vanity  of  assuming  anything  to  myself;  and,  there- 
fore, I  hope,  1  shall  not  ho  singly  chargiHl  with  any  thing,  that 
has  since  fallen  out  amiss  :  But,  from  the  time  that  Mr.  Secretary 
Nicholas  was  removed  from  his  place,  there  were  great  alterations; 
and  whosoever  knows  aiiy  thing  of  the  court,  or  councils,  knows 
well  how  much  my  credit  hath  since  that  time  been  diminished,  al- 
though his  majesty  still  vr>uchsafed  graciously  to  hear  my  advice, 
in  most  of  his  affairs.  Nor  hath  there  been,  from  that  time  to 
thisi  above  one  or  two  persons  brought  to  the  council,  or  prefer- 
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Yed  to  mj  considerable  office  in  the  court,  who  hare  been  of  any 
fatiinate  acqnajntance,  or  suspected  to  have  any  kindness  for  me; 
waA  most  oi  them  most  notoriously  known  to  have  been  very  long 
^■17  ooeraics,  ai^d  of  different  judgments  and  principles  from  me, 
bodi  io  church  and  state  j  and  who  have  taken  all  opportunities  to 
ksseii  my  credit  with  the  king,  and  all  other  persons,  by  misrepre-. 
weMng  and  misinterpreting  all  that  I  said,  or  did,  and  persuading 
moky  that  I  l^ad  done  them  some  prejudice  with  his  miycsfy,  or 
crowed  them  in  some  of  their  prctt;nsions,  though  his  majesty's 
goodness  aad  justice  were  such,  that  it  made  little  impression  up. 
on  him. 

In  my  hnmble  opinion,  the  great  misfortunes  of  the  kingdom 
baTe  proceeded  from  the  war,  to  which,  it  was  most  notoriously 
known,  that  I  was  always  most  avcfst.  And  I  may,  without  va- 
nitjy  say,  I  did  not  only  foresee,  but  did  declare  the  mischief,  we 
•hoiild  rnn  into,  by  entering  into  a  war  before  any  alliances  with 
neighbooring  princes ;  and,  that  it  may  not  be  imputed  to  his  ma- 
jesty's want  of  care,  or  the  negligence  of  his  counsellors,  that  no 
such  alliances  were  entered  into,  1  must  say,  that  his  majesty  left 
nothing  unattempted,  in  order  thereunto ;  and  knowing  very  well, 
tiiat  France  resolved  to  begin  war  upon  Spain,  as  soon  as  his  ca« 
iholick  majesty  should  depart  the  world ;  which  being  much  sooner 
expected  by  them,  they  had,  in  two  winters,  been  at  great  charge 
in  proTidioig  plentiful  magazines  of  all  provisions  upon  the  fron. 
tiers,  that  they  might  be  ready  for  the  war.  His  majesty  used  all 
means  possible  to  prepare  and  dispose  the  Spaniards  with  thatap. 
pr^ension,  ofiRsring  his  friendship  to  that  degree,  as  might  be  for 
the  secority  and  benefit  of  both  crowns.  But  Spain,  flattering  it. 
self,  that  France  would  not  break  with  them,  at  least,  that  they 
woohl  not  give  them  any  cause,  by  administering  matter  of  jea- 
lousy, never  mad^  any  real  approach  to  make  friendship  with  his 
majesty,  but,  both  by  their  ambassadors  here,  and  his  majesty's 
ambassador  at  Madrid,  always  insisted,  as  preliminaries,  upon  tha 
gtTing  op  of  Dungnirgue,  Tangier,  and  Jamaica. 

Thongh  France  had  an  ambassador  here,  to  whom  a  project  for 
^  treaty  was  offered,  and  the  Lord  Hollis,  his  majesty's  ambassa- 
dor at  Paris,  had  used  all  endeavours  to  persue  and  prosecute  the 
said  treaty ;  yet  it  was  quickly  discerned,  the  principal  design  of 
France  was  to  draw  his  majesty  into  such  a  new  alliance,  as  might 
adrance  their  design,  without  which,  they  Iv^d  no  mind  to  entei^ 
into  the  treaty  proposed ;  and  this  was  the  state  of  alfairs,  when 
the  war  was  entered  into  with  the  Du,tch  ;  from  wliich  time,  nei- 
ther crown  continued  the  making  an  alliance  with  England.  As  I 
did,  from  my  soul,  abhor  the  entering  into  this  war,  so  I  neve^ 
presumed  to  give  any  advice  or  counsel  for  the  way  of  managing 
of  it,  bot  by  opposing  many  propositions,  which  seemed,  by  th^ 
late  Lord  Treasurer  and  myself,  to  be  unreasonable,  as  the  pay^ 
ment  of  seamen  with  tickets,  which  added  to  the  expence. 

My  enemies  took  all  occasions  to  inveigh  against  me,  ^nd  (mak« 
jag  of  friendship  with  others  out  of  the  council  of  more  licentious 
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principles,  and  who  knew  well  enough  how  much  I  disliked  and 
complained  of  the  liberty  they  took  to  themseWes,  of  rallying  all 
council  and  counsellors,  and  turning  all  things,  serious  and  secret, 
into  ridicule)  they  took  all  ways  imaginable  to  render  me  ungrate- 
ful to  all  sorts  of  men,  whom  i  shall  be  compelled  to  name  in  my 
own  defence,  persuading  those  that  miscarried,    that  it  was  the 
Chancellor's  doing,  whereof  I  never  knew  any  thing.    HoweTcr, 
they  could  not  withdraw  the  king's  favour  from  me,  who  was  still 
pleased  to  use  my  service  with  others ;  nor  was  there  any  thing 
done,  but  upon  the  joint  advice  of,  at  least,  the  major  part  of 
those  who  were  consulted ;  and,  as  his  majesty  commanded  my  scr- 
Tice  in  the  late  treaties,  I  never  gave  the  least  advice  in  priyate,  or 
ivrote  one  letter  to  any  person,  in  those  negotiations,  but  upon 
the  advice  of  the  council,  and  after  it  was  read  in  council,  or,  at 
least,  by  the  king  himself,  and  some  others ;  and  if  I  prepared  any 
instructions,  or  memorials,  it  was  by  the  king's  command,  and  the 
request  of  the  secretaries,  who  desired  my  assistance ;  nor  was  it 
any  wish  of  my  own,  that  any  ambassador  should  give  me  any  ac- 
count of  the  transactions,  but  the  secretary,  with  whom  I  was  al- 
-ways  ready  to  advise ;  nor  am  I  conscious  to  myself,  of  ever  hav- 
ing given  advice,  that  hath  proved  mischievous,  or  inconvenient  to 
his  majesty ;  and  I  have  been  so  far  from  being  the  whole  manager, 
that  1  have  not,  in  the  whole  last  year,  been  above  twice  with  his 
majesty  in  any  room  alone,  and  very  seldom  in  the  two  or  three 
last  years  preceding ;  and,  since  the  parliament  at  Oxford,  it  hath 
been  very  visible,  that  my  credit  hath  been  very  little,  and  that 
very  few  things  have  been  hearkened  to,  that  have  been  proposed 
by  me,  but  contradicted  eo  nomine^  because  they  were  proposed 
by  me.     I  most  humbly  beseech  your  lordships,  to  remember  the 
office  and  trust  1  had  for  seven  years,  in  which  discharge  of  my 
duty,  I  was  obliged  to  stop  and  obstruct  many  men's  pretensions, 
and  refused  to  set  the  seal  to  many  men's  pardons,  and  their  grants, 
which  would  have  been  profitable  to  them,  which  procured  them, 
and  many  whereof,  upon  my  representation  to  his  majesty,  were 
for  ever  stopped  ;  which  naturally  hath  caused  many  enemies  to 
me;  and  my  frequently   concurring,  upon  the  desires  of  my  late 
Lord  Treasurer  (with  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  have  a  long  and 
faithful  friendship  to  his  death)  in  representing  several  excesses  and 
exorbitances,  (he  yearly  issues  so  far  oceeding  the  revenue,  pro- 
voked many  persons  concerned,  of  great  power  and  credit,  to  do 
me  all  the  ill  offices  they  could ;  and  yi%  1  may  faithfully  say,  I 
never  meddled  with  any  part  of  the  revenue,  or  the  administration 
of  it,  but  when  1  was  desired,  by  the  late  Lord  Treasurer,  to  give 
him  my  assistance  and  advice,  having  had  the  honour  to  serve  the 
Crown,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Kxchequer,  which  was,  for  the  most 
part,  in  his  majesty's  presence ;  nor  have  I  been,  in  the  least  de- 
gree, concerned,  in  point  of  profit,  in  letting  any  part  of  his  ma- 
jesty's revenue,  nor  have  ever  treated,  or  debated  it,  but  in  his 
majesty's  presence,  in  which  my  opinion  concurred  always  with  the 
major  part  of  the  council ;  all  which,  upon  examination,  will  be 
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nade  manifest  to  your  lordships,  how  much  soerer  mj  integrity  is 
liiasted,  by  the  malice  of  those,  who,  I  am  confident,  do  not  be« 
Mere  themseWes ;  nor  have  I,  in  all  my  treaties,  otherwise  receiyed 
ike  Talus  of  one  shilling,  from  all  the  kings  and  princes  in  tho 
world,  except  the  book  of  the  Louvre,  sent  by  the  Chancellor  of 
France,  by  the  king*B  direction,  bnt  from  my  own  master,  to 
whose  intire  service,  and  to  the  good  and  welfare  of  my  country, 
no  man's  heart  was  erer  more  doYoted.  This  being  my  present 
condition,  I  do  most  humbly  beseech  your  lordships  to  retain  a 
favoarable  opinion  of  me,  and  believe  me  to  be  innocent  from  those 
foul  aspersions,  until  the  contrary  shall  be  proved,  which,  I  am 
tnre,  can  never  be,  by  any  man  worthy  to  be  believed ;  and  since 
the  temper  of  the  times,  and  the  difference  between  the  two  houses, 
in  the  present  debate,  with  the  power  and  malice  of  my  enemies, 
who  give  out,  they  shall  prevail  with  his  majesty  to  prorogue,  or 
dissolve  the  parliament  in  displeasure  (and  threaten  to  expose  me 
to  the  rage  and  fury  of  the  people)  may  make  me  to  be  looked  up. 
Ofl,  as  the  caase  which  obstructs  the  king's  service,  and  the  unity 
and  peace  of  the  kingdom  :  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  lordships, 
that  I  may  not  forfeit  your  lordship's  favour  and  protection,  by 
withdrawing  myself  from  so  powerful  a  prosecution,  in  hopes  I 
may  be  able,  by  such  withdrawing,  hereafter  to  appear,  and  make 
my  defence,  when  his  majesty's  justice,  to  which  I  shall  always 
sabmit,  may  not  be  obstructed,  or  contronled,  by  the  power  and 
paliceof  thoie,  who  have  sworn  my  destruction. 

Exit  Clarendon^ 
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A  short  Polirical  Discourse,  shewing,  that  Cromweirs  Male-admiaistratioD  (dor- 
iog  his  four  Years  and  nine  Mouths  pretended  Protectorship)  laid  the  Counda* 
taoo  of  oor  preseni  condition,  in  the  Decaj  of  Trade. 

London  :  Printed  in  the  year  MDCLXYIIT. 

OF  all  the  sins,  that  the  children  of  men  are  guilty  of,  there  it 
Qone,  that  our  corrupt  natures  are  more  inpiinable  unto, 
than  that  of  idolatry ;  a  sin,  that  may  be  towards  men,  as  well  as 
other  creatures,  and  things :  for,  as  that  which  a  man  unmeasu. 
rably  relies,  and  sets  his  heart  upon,  is  called  his  God,  even  as 
that  which  he  falls  down  before  and  worshipeth  ;  so,  when  one 
hath  the  person  of  another  in  an  excess  of  admiration,  whether  for 
greatness,  or  richness,  &c.  which  we  are  subject  to  adore,  we  are 
said  to  idolise  him ;  and  therefore,,  the  wise  Venetians,  who,  of 
all  men,  are  most  jealous  of  their  liberty,  considering  that,  as  the 
nature  of  man  is  not  prone  to  any  thing  more  than  the  adoration  of 
men,  so  nothing  is  more  destructive  to  freedom,  have,  for  pr&t 
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venting  the  mischiefs  of  it,  made  it  unlawful,  eTen  so  ipoch  a»  im 
mourn  for  their  duke  at  his  death :  Intimating  thereby,  that  their 
felicity  and  safety  depends  not  upon  the  uncertain  thread  of  any 
one  man's  life,  but  upon  the  rertue  of  their  good  laws,  and  or- 
ders, well  executed,  and  that  they  can  never  want  virtuous  per. 
ions  to  succeed.    And  how  do  such  principles  in  men,  led  by  little 
more  than  morality,  reprove  those,  who  have  a  great  measure  of 
gospeUlight,  for  their  senseless  excess,  in  their  adoring  the  remem* 
brance  of  Cvomwell  ?    For  as  the  objects  of  idolatry  are  mistaken 
creatures,  or  things,  pcoeeeding  sometimes  from  self-love,  as  well 
as  other  causes,  so  the  undeserved  approbation,  and  applause,  thai 
CromweU's  memory  seems  to  have  with  his  adherents,  amounting 
to  little  less,  than  the  idolising  of  him,  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
product  of  an  excessive  veneration  of  greatness,  and  a  selfish  pari 
tiality  towards  him ;  for  tha^,  the  more  honour  is  given  to  him, 
the  more  praise  they  think  will  consequently  redound  to  them,  who 
irere  his  favourites ;  and  they  fortify  themselves  herein,  with  the 
credit,  they  say,  he  hath  abroad,  though  there  is  little  in  that, 
because  the  opinion,  that  strangers  hav^  of  him,  may  well  be  pat 
upon  the  account  of  their  ignorance,  in  the  affiiirs  of  England, 
which  travellers  do  find  to  be  so  great,  even  amongst  ministers  of 
state,  as  is  to  be  admired.     And  now,  as  this  error  in  idolising 
Oliver  hath  two  moral  evils  in  it  (besides  the  sin  in  itself:)  The 
one  a  reflexion  ppon  the  present  times,  as  if  the  former  were  bet-i 
ter  than  these  ;  and  the  other,  the  unjust  defrauding  the  long-par^ 
liament  of  that,  which  is  due  to  them,  to  give  it  idolatrously  to 
him,  to  whom  it  doth  not  belong ;  I  esteem  it  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  me  to  discover  the  mistake.    I  am  not  insensible,  that  I  shall, 
by  this,  draw  the  envy  of  those  upon  me,  who,  being  jealous  of 
their  honour,  will  be  angry  for  touching  them  in  their  Diana  ;* 
but,  knowing  myself  clear  from  the  vices  of  euTying  virtue  in  any, 
how  contrary  soever  he  may  be  to  me  in  judgment,  as  well  as  from 
being  unwilling  to  allow  every  one  their  duexrommendations,  I  will 
cast  myself  upon  Providence,  for  the  success  of  this  paper ;  and 
in  reference  to  Cromwell's  government,  and  the  present  times,  make 
some  observations  relating   to  both,   and,   in    older  thereunto^ 
shew. 

First,  That  the  original  cause  of  the  low  condition  that  we  are 
BOW  (in  relation  to  trade)  reduced  unto,  had  its  beginning  in  OIU 
Ter's  time,  and  the  foundations  of  it,  laid  either  by  his  ignorant 
mistaking  the  interest  of  this  kingdom,  or  wilfully  doing  it,  for  the 
advancement  of  his  own  particular  interest. 

Secondly,  That  his  time,  for  the  short  continuance,  had  as  mndi 
of  oppression,  and  injustice,  as  any  former  times. 

Thirdly  and  Lastly,  That  he  never,  in  his  latter  days,  Talued  ei^ 
ther  honour  or  honesty,  when  they  stood  in  the  way  of  his  arnbi* 
tion,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  admired  in  him  (though  so. 
inuch  idolised)  but  that  the  partiality  of  the  world  should  make 
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him  90  great  a  farourite  of  ignorance,  and  forgetfulness^  as  he 
teems  to  be. 

When  this  late  Tyrant,  or  Protector  (as  some  calls  him)  turned 
eat  the  long-parliament,  the  kingdom  was  arrived  at  the  highest 
pitch  of  trade,  wealth,  and  honour,  that  it,  in  any  age,  ever  yet 
knew.  The  trade  appeared,  by  the  great  sums  offered  then  for  the 
customs  and  excise,  nine-hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  being 
refused.  The  riches  of  the  nation  shewed  itself,  in  the  high  ?alue 
that  land  and  all  our  native  commodities  bore,  which  are  the  ccr^^ 
tain  marks  of  opulency.  Our  honour  was  made  known  to  all  the 
world,  by  a  conquering  nary,  which  had  brought  the  proud  Hol- 
landers upon  their  knees,  to  beg  peace  of  us,  tipon  our  own  con- 
ditions, keeping  all  other  nations  in  awe.  And  besides  these  ad- 
vantages, the  publick  stock  was  five-hundred  thousand  pounds  ia 
ready  money,  the  value  of  seven-hundred  thousand  pounds  in  stores, 
and  the  whole  army  in  advance,  some  four,  and  none  under  two 
months  ;  so  that,  though  there  might  be  a  debt  of  near  five-thou- 
sand poands  upon  the  kingdom,  he  met  with  above  twice  the  value 
in  lien  of  it. 

The  nation  being  in  this  flourishing  and  formidable  posture, 
Cromwell  began  his  usurpation,  upon  the  greatest  advantages  ima- 
ginable, having  it  in  his  power  to  have  made  peace,  and  profitable 
leagues,  in  what  manner  he  had  pleased  with  all  oUr  neighbours, 
every  one  courting  us  then,  and  being  ambitious  of  the  friendship 
of  England ;  but,  as  if  the  Lord  had  infatuated,  and  deprived  him 
of  common  sense  and  reason,  he  neglected  all  our  golden  opportu- 
nities, misim proved  the  victory,  God  had  given  us  over  the  United 
Netherlands,  making  peace  (without  ever  striking  a  stroke)  so 
soon  as  ever  things  came  into  his  hands,  upon  equal  terms  with 
them  :  And  immediately  after,  contrary  to  our  interest,  made  aa 
unjust  war  with  Spain,  and  an  impolitick  league  with  France, 
bringing  the  first  thereby  under,  and  making  the  latter  too  great 
for  Christendom  ;  and  by  that  means  broke  the  balance  betwixt  the 
two  crowns  of  Spain,  and  France,  which  his  predecessors,  the 
long-parliament,  had  always  wisely  preserved. 

In  this  dishonest  war  with  Spain,  he  pretended,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  impose  a  belief  upon  the  world,  that  he  had  nothing  in  his 
eye,  but  the  advancement  of  the  protcstant  cause,  and  the  honour 
of  this  nation ;  but  his  pretences  were  either  fraudulent,  or  he  was 
ignorant  in  foreign  affairs  (as  1  am  apt  to  think,  that  he  was  not 
guilty  of  too  much  knowledge  in  them.)  For  he  that  had  known 
any  thing  of  the  temper  of  the  popish  prelacy,  and  the  French- 
court- policies,  could  not  but  see,  that  the  way  to  increase,^  or  pre* 
serve  the  reformed  interest  in  France,  was  by  rendering  the  pro- 
testants  of  necessary  use  to  their  king,  for  that,  longer  than  they 
were  so,  they  could  not  be  free  from  persecution ;  and  that  the 
way  to  render  them  so,  was  by  keeping  the  balance  betwixt  Spain 
and  France  even,  as  that,  which  would  consequently  make  them 
useful  to  their  king:  But  by  overthrowing  the  balance  in  bis  war 
with  Spain,  and  joining  with  France,^  he  freed  the  French  king 
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from  his  fean  of  Spain,  enabled  him  to  snbdue  a]l  factions  tti  hamef 
and  thereby  to  bring  himself  into  a  condition  of  not  standing  in 
need  of  any  of  them  ;  and  from  thence  hath  proceeded  the  perse, 
cation  that  hath  since  been,  and  still  is,  in  that  nation,  against 
the  reformed  there ;  so  that  Oliyer,  instead  of  advancing  the  re^ 
formed  interest,  hath,  by  an  error  in  his  politicks,  been  the  anther 
of  destroying  it. 

The  honour  and  advantage  he  propounded  to  this  nation,  in  hi» 
puHing  down  of  Spain,  had  as  ill  a  foundation.  For  if  true,  as 
was  said,  that  we  were  to  hare  had  Ostend  and  Newport,  as  well 
as  Dunkirk  (when  we  could  get  them)  they  bore  no  proportion, 
in  any  kind,  to  all  the  rest  of  the  king  of  Spain's  European  domi. 
nions,  which  must  necessarily  have  fallen  to  the  French  king's 
share,  because  of  their  joining  and  nearness  to  him,  and  remote« 
neas  from  us,  and  the  increasing  the  greatness  of  so  near  a  neigh, 
bour  must  have  increased  our  future  dangers. 

But  this  man,  who,  through  ignorance,  is  so  strangely  cried  up 
in  the  world,  was  not  guilty  of  this  error  in  state  only,  but  com- 
mitted as  great  a  solecism,  in  his  designing  the  outing  of  the  king 
of  Denmark,  and  setting  up  of  the  king  of  Sweden*  For  had  the 
Swedes  but  got  Copenhagen  (as  in  all  probability,  had  Oliver  li. 
▼ed,  they  would  have  done)  they  had  wanted  nothing  of  conse- 
quence, but  the  cities  of  Lubeck  and  Dantzick  (which,  by  their 
then  potency,  they  would  easily  have  gained)  of  being  masters  of 
the  whole  fialtick  Sea,  on  both  sides,  from  the  Sound  or 
Mouth  down  to  the  bottom  of  it ;  by  which,  together  with  all 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  the  Danes  part  of  Holstein,  which  would 
consequently  have  been  theirs  (they  then  having,  as  they  still* 
have,  the  land  of  Bremen)  there  would  have  been  nothing,  but 
the  small  counties  of  Ouldenburgh  and  East-Friezland,  which 
would  easily  have  fallen  into  their  mouths,  betwixt  them  and  the 
United  Netherlands,  whereby  Sweden  would  on  the  one  side,  to 
the  north  and  north-east,  have  been  as  great,  as  France  on  the 
other,  to  the  south  and  south-west ;  and  they  two,  able  to  have 
divided  the  western  empire  betwixt  them. 

And  whereas  it  had  in  all  ages  been  the  policy  of  the  Northern 
States  and  Potentates,  to  keep  the  dominion  of  the  Baltick  Sea  du 
Tided  among  several  petty  princes  and  states,  that  no  one  might  be 
sole  master  of  it ;  because,  otherwise,  most  of  the  necessary  com* 
modities  for  shipping,  coming  from  thence  and  Norway,  any  one 
lord  of  the  whole  might  lay  up  the  shipping  of  Europe,  by  the 
walls,  in  shutting  only  of  his  ports,  and  denying  the  coromodi. 
ties  of  his  country  to  other  states.  Cromwell,  contrary  to  this 
wise  maxim,  endeavoured  to  put  the  whole  Baltick  Sea  into  the 
Swedes  hands,  and  undoubtedly  had  (though,  I  suppose,  igno. 
rantly)  done  it,  if  his  death  had  not  given  them  that  succeeded 
him,  the  long- parliament,  an  opportunity  of  prudently  preventing 
it :  For,  if  he  had  understood  the  importance  of  the  Baltick  Sea 
to  this  nation,  he  could  not  have  been  so  impoUtick^  as  to  have 
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|>rojected  so  dangerous  a  design  against  his  new  Utopia,*  as  gifing 
the  opening  and  shutting  of  it  to  any  one  prince.  I  am  not  igno- 
rant, that  this  error  is  excused,  by  pretending  that  we  were  to  hare 
had  Elsinore  and  Cronenburg  Castle  (the  first,  (he  town,  upon  th« 
narrow  entrance  of  the  Baltick,  called  the  Sound,  where  all  ships 
ride,  and  pay  toll  to  the  king  of  Denmark ;  and  the  latter,  the 
fortress,  that  defends  both  town  and  ships)  by  which  we  should 
hare  been  masters  of  the  Sound,  and  consequently  of  the  Baltick  ; 
hut  they  that  know  those  countries,  and  how  great  a  prince  the 
Swede  would  haTe  been,  had  he  obtained  all  the  reSt ;  besides, 
these  two  bawbles  must  confess,  we  should  haTe  been  at  his  deTo« 
tion,  in  our  holding  of  any  thing  in  his  countries :  i^nd  further,  if 
the  dangerous  consequence  of  setting  up  so  great  a  prince  had  not 
been  in  the  case,  it  had  been  against  the  interest  of  England,  to 
hatre  had  an  obligation  upon  us,  to  maintain  places  so  remote, 
ag^st  the  enmity  of  many  states  and  princes ;  and  that  for  these 
reasons: 

First,  because  the  ordinary  tolls  of  the  Sound  would  not  haTe 
defrayed  half  the  charge,  and,  to  hare  taken  more  than  the  ordi* 
nary  tolls,  we  could  not  haire  done,  without  drawing  a  general 
quarrel  upon  us,  from  most  of  the  princes  and  states  of  the  north- 
em  parts  of  Europe. 

Secondly,  because  the  experience  of  all  former  times  sheweth 
us,  that  foreign  acquisitions  have  ever  been  chargeable  and  prejii« 
dicial  to  the  people  of  England,  as  Sir  Robert  Cotton  makes  it 
clearly  appear.  That  not  only  all  those  pieces  of  France,  which 
belonged  to  us  by  rightful  succession,  but  also  those  we  held  bjT 
Conquest,  were  always  great  burthens  to  our  nation,  and  cause  of 
mnch  poverty  and  misery  to  the  people.  And  it  is  not  our  case 
alone,  to  be  the  worse  for  conquests  (though  more  ours,  that! 
other  countries,  because  of  the  charge  and  uncertainty  of  the  winds 
and  weather,  in  the  transportation  of  succours  and  relief  by  sea; 
which  contiguous  territories,  which  are  upon  the  Main,  are  not 
subject  to)  but  the  case  also  of  (1  think  i  may  say)  all  other  king* 
doms.  In  France  their  burthens  and  oppressions  \^2l\%  grown  in 
aU  ages,  with  the  greatness  of  their  kings  :  Nay,  even  after  their 
last  peace  with  ^pain,  by  which  they  had  given  them  peace  with  all 
the  world,  besides  many  places  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and 
Catalonia,  to  boot:  Upon  which  the  poor  people  promised  them« 
selves,  though  vainly,  an  unquestionable  abatement  of  taxes ;  in- 
stead of  that,  they  found  their  pressures  increased  daily,  and  their 
king,  though  overgrownly  great  and  rich,  hims.lf,  yet  the  people 
so  poor,  that  thousands  are  said  to  die  in  a  plentiful  year,  for  want 
of  bread  to  their  water,  nothing  boins;  fri*e  there,  but  fresh  water 
and  air  :  For,  except  in  some  few  privileged  places,  wherever  they 
haTe  the  conveniency  by  their  situation  of  sea-water  (lest  thejF 
should  make  use  of  the  benefit  of  that,  which  God  and  nature  hath 
giTen  them,  for  saving  the  charge  ot  salt)  every  family  i*  forced  to 
t2ke  so  much  salt  of  the  king,  at  his  own  rate  (which  is  aboi^e  te0 

*  Meaoiag  his  own  aew  sort  of  government* 
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times  the  price  it  is  sold  for  to  strangers,  for  transportation)  as  i» 
judged  they  may  spend  in  a  year;  the  Lord  deliyer  all  other  coun- 
tries from  their  example.  In  Sweden,  that  king,  court,  and  their 
military  officers  are  the  better  for  their  conquests  in  Germany, 
Denmark,  Russia,  and  some  places  anciently  belonging  to  Poland ; 
but  the  commons  the  worse:  Spain  is  undone,  by  the  great  nom. 
ber  of  people  sent  thence  to  the  West-Indies,  which  hath  depopu- 
lated the  country,  France  reaping  more  benefit  by  keeping  their 
people  at  home  to  manufactures,  than  Spain  doth  by  sending  theirs 
abroad  for  silver  and  gold ;  and  now,  though  by  these  instances  it 
may  appear  to  be  the  interest  of  the  people  of  other  nations,  aa 
well  as  ours,  to  live  in  peace,  without  coveting  additions;  yet 
it  is  more  our  true  interest,  because,  by  reason  of  our  situation^ 
we  have  no  need  of  foreign  frontier  towns,  our  ships,  well  ordered, 
being  better  than  other  princes  bordering  garisons,  than  any  other 
kingdoms,  to  neglect  especially  £uropekn  acquisitions,  and  colo^ 
nics,  and  apply  ourselves. 

First,  to  the  improving  of  onr  own  land,  of  which  vre  have 
more  than  we  have  people  to  manage. 

Secondly,  to  the  increasing  our  home  and  forcigo  trades,  for 
which  we  have  natural  advantages  above  any  other  Qation. 

Thirdly  and  Lastly,  by  our  strength,  which  trade  will  increase* 
To  make  use  of  it,  together  with  the  helps  that  God  and  nature 
hath  given  us  in  CHir  situation,  and  otherwise,  in  keeping  the  ba^ 
lance  amongst  our  neighbours.  For,  if  the  province  of  Holland, 
which  is  but  four-hundred-thousand  acres  of  profitable  ground,  is, 
by  the  benefit  of  trade,  able  to  do  so  moch  as  we  experienced  the 
last  war,  what  might  we  do,  if  trade  were  improved,  who  have 
much  more  advantages  for  it,  than  they  have.  I  ascribe  what  was 
done  by  the  Netherlands,  in  the  late  war,  to  ths  province  of  UoU 
land ;  because  that,  though  the  provinces  are  seven  in  number^ 
Holland's  dus  proportion  of  all  charges  is  58y,  in  a  hundred,  to 
all  the  others  4l|,  of  which  4 If,  Holland  gets  little  more  than  90 
honestly  paid  them,  insomuch  that  it  alone  may  be  reckoned  to 
bear  four  fifths  in  a  hundred,  to  one  fifth  that  all  the  other  six 
bear;  and  how  prodigious  a  thing  is  it,  that  Holland,  no  bigg^ 
than  as  before-mentioned,  should  be  able  to  coap  with  £nglandy 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  and,  that,  though  their  charges  in  the  lat» 
war  was  abundantly  greater  than  ours,  yet,  by  their  good  manage- 
ment, to  be  so  little  the  worse  for  it,  as,  at  the  conclusion  of  th% 
war,  to  have  their  credit  so  high,  that  they  could  have  commanded 
what  money  they  had  pleased  at  three  in  the  hundred,  and  all  this 
by  the  meer  additional  benefit  of  trade  and  good  order ;  and  how 
by  CromwelPs  indiscreet  neglecting  of  trade,  and  choosing  war, 
when  he  was  in  peace,  did  he  miss  the  true  interest  of  England,  as, 
by  his  ill-founded  designs,  he  did  the  interest  uf  the  reformed  reli* 
gion.  For,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  his  unjust  iuTasion  of  the  Spa- 
nish territories  in  the  West-Indies  (as  God  seldom  prospereth  dis* 
honest  undertakings)  it  being  intended  for  a  state  acquisition,  th« 
benefit  would  not  have  been  diffusive,  but  chiefly  to  himself  and 
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fATOuntes,  and  prejudicial  to  the  people  in  general,  though,  at  tha 
expence  of  their  substance,  the  acquests  would  hare  been  made. 
For,  had  he  met  with  so  much  success  in  the  gaining  those  coun^- 
tries,  and  in  them,  that  plenty  of  gold  and  silTcr  as  he  Yainlj  ho- 
ped for,  we  should  hare  been  as  unhappy  in  them  (in  the  depopu* 
iating  of  uur  countries,  by  the  loss  of  the  multitude  of  people  that 
must  hare  been  sent  thither,  and  in  impoverishing  our  nations  by 
the  Tast  charges  of  a  continual  war)  as  Spain  is,  and  to  no  other 
end,  than  the  making  of  him  only  rich,  able  to  inslavc  the  remain-* 
ing  people,  and  to  make  himself  absolute  over  them  ;  for  the  pre^ 
Tenting  of  which,  in  such  tyrants  as  Cromwell,  surely  Moses  had 
an  eye,  when  he  said  that  they  should  not  greatly  multiply  silver 
and  gold.  And  thus,  as  Cromwell's  designs  must,  to  an  impartial 
judgment,  appear  to  have  been  laid,  some  dishonestly,  others  impo-* 
litickly,  and  all  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  kingdom,  so  the 
issue  of  them  was  damageable  to  the  people  of  England :  As, 

First,  in  his  sudden  making  a  peace  with  Holland,  so  soon  as  ha 
got  the  government,  without  those  advantages  for  trade,  as  they 
who  beat  them  did  intend  to  have  had,  as  their  due,  and  just  satis. 
faction  for  their  charges  in  the  war. 

Secondly,  in  his  war  with  Spain;  by  the  loss  of  that  beneficial 
trade  to  our  nation,  and  giving  it  to  the  Hollanders^  by  whosa 
hands  we  drove,  during  the  war,  the  greatest  part  of  that  trade, 
which  we  had  of  it,  with  twenty.five  in  the  hundred  profit  to  them, 
and  as  much  loss  to  us. 

Thirdly,  by  our  loss,  in  that  war  with  Spain,  of  1500  English 
ships,  according  as  was  reported  to  that  assembly,  called  Richard's 
parliament. 

Fourthly,  in  the  disgracefallest  defeat  at  Hispaniola,  that  ever 
this  kingdom  suffered  in  any  age  or  time. 

Fifthly  and  Lastly,  in  spending  the  great  publick  stock  ho 
found,  and  yet  leaving  a  vast  debt  upon  the  kingdom,  as  appeared 
by  the  accounts  brought  into  Richard's  assembly ;  which  had,  I  be« 
lieve,  been  yet  much  higher,  but  that  they,  who  under  him  mana« 
ged  the  alSairs,  were  a  sort  of  people,  who  had  been  long  disciplined, 
before  his  time,  to  a  principle  of  frugality,  and  against  cheating; 
though  at  cousening  the  poorer  people,  for  their  masters  benefit, 
some  of  them  were  grown  as  dexterous,  as  if  they  had  been  bred  in 
the  court  of  Spain.  For,  besides  imposing  Richard  upon  the  peo- 
pie,  after  his  father's  death,  by  a  forged  title,  according  to  the  very 
law  they  took  to  be  in  being,  when,  by  his  assembly,  they  were 
ordered  to  bring  in  an  account  ot  the  receipts,  and  payments  of  the 
kingdom ;  they  made  above  sixty.thousand  pounds  spent  in  intel- 
ligence, whereas  it  cost  not  above  three  or  four-thousand  at  most; 
and,  calculating  the  rest  by  these,  it  may  well  be  concluded,  that 
they  were  expert  in  their  trades. 

It  is  confessed,  that  Oliver's  peace  and  league  with  France  was 
upon  honourable  articles ;  but,  as  the  tottering  affairs  of  Franca, 
then  stood,  much  more  could  not  have  been  sooner  asked,  than 
had.    For  Mazarin^  being  a  man  of  a  large  and  subtle  wit,  appre* 
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lending  the  greatness  of  England  at  that  time,  which  was  then 
dreadful  to  the  world,  and  the  vast  advantages  France  woald  have 
in  pulling  down,  by  their  help,  of  Spain,  granted  him,  not  only 
any  thing  for  the  present  that  he  demanded,  but  disregarded  also 
eVen  his  party's  making  their  boasts  of  the  awe  he  had  him  under : 
considering,  that  when  Cromwell  had  helped  him  to  do  his  work, 
in  bringing  under  the  house  of  Austria,  and  therein  casting  the  ba. 
lance  of  Christendom  on  his  side,  he  should  afterwards  ha?e  leisure 
to  recoTer  what  then  he  seemed  to  part  with.  And  though  nothing 
b  more  ordinary,  than  to  hear  men  brag,  how  Oliver  vapoured 
over  France,  I  do  esteem  Mazarines  complying  with  him,  for  his 
K>wn  ends,  to  be  the  chief  piece  of  all  his  ministry ;  for,  by  that 
means  only,  and  no  other,  is  his  master  become  so  great  at  this 
day,  that  no  factions  at  home  can  disturb  his  peace,  nor  powers 
abroad  frighten  him.  Which  is  more  than  any  king  of  France^ 
since  Charles  the  Great,  could  say:  And,  when  his  neighbour  na- 
tions  have,  too  late  I  fear,  experienced  his  greatness,  they  will  find 
cause  to  curse  the  ignorance  of  Oliver's  politicks;  and  therefore^ 
when  a  true  measure  is  taken  of  Cromwell,  the  approbation,  that 
he  hath  in  the  world,  will  not  be  found  to  have  its  foundation  in 
sense,  or  reason,  but  proceeding  from  ignorance  and  atheism : 
From  ignorance,  in  those  that  take  all  that  was  done  by  him,  as  a 
servant,  and  whilst  under  the  direction  of  better  heads  than  hit 
own,  to  be  done  by  him  alone;  and  from  atheism,  in  those  that 
think  every  thing  lawful  that  a  man  doth,  if  it  succeed  to  his  ad- 
vancement. But  they  that  shall  take  an  impartial  view  of  his  ac- 
tions^ whilst  he  was  a  single  person*,  and  at  libcity  to  make  use 
of  his  own  parts  without  controul,  will  find  nothing  worthy  com. 
mendations,  but  cause  enough  from  thence  to  observe,  that  the  wis- 
dom of  his  masters,  and  not  his  own,  must  have  been  that  by 
which  he  first  moved ;  and  to  attribute  his  former  performances, 
whilst  a  servant,  as  is  truly  due,  to  the  judgment  and  subtlety  of 
the  long-parliament,  under  whose  conduct  and  command  he  was. 
And  now,  from  CromwelFs  neglecting  to  live  in  peace,  as,  if  be 
had  pleased,  ho  might  have  done  with  all  the  world,  to  the  gfrat 
iiiriching  of  this  nation:  The  improvement  of  our  victory  over 
Holland  in  his  peace  with  them ;  his  being  the  cause  of  the  loss  of 
dur  Spanish  trade,  during  all  his  time;  of  the  loss  of  1500  Eng. 
lish  ships  in  that  war ;  besides,  by  it  breaking  the  balance  of  Eu. 
rope ;  of  the  expence  of  the  publick  stock  and  stores  he  fonnd, 
with  the  contracting  a  debt  of  nineteen-hundred.thousand  pounds, 
according  to  his  own  account  (which,  for  aught  I  know,  he  left 
behind  him,  but  am  apt  to  think  the  debt  was  not  altogether  so 
great,  though  made  so  to  his  son  Richard's  assembly,  as  a  means 
to  get  the  more  money  from  the  poorer  people : )  And  lastly,  of 
the  dishonourable  overthrow  we  met  with  at  Hispaniola.  It  may 
be  well  concluded,  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  our  present  want 
Of  trade,  to  what  we  formerly  enjoyed ;  and  that  the  reason^  why 

*  Pmcctor. 
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his  miscarriages  were  not  sootier  under  obserration,  is,  because  oar 
stock  of  wealth  and  honour,  at  his  coming  to  the  gorernment,  be^ 
ing  then  unspeakably  great,  stifled  their  appearance,  until,  baring 
since  had  some  unhappy  additional  losses,  they  are  now  becoma 
discernible  as  first  losses,  to  a  merchant,  who  txmcealedly  bears  up 
under  them,  are  afterwards  discorered  by  the  addition  of  second 
losses,  that  sink  him.  Wheh  I  contemplate  the^e  great  failings^ 
I  cannot  but  apprehend  the  sad  condition  any  people  are  in^ 
whose  governor  drires  on  a  distinct  contrary  interest  to  theirs ; 
for,  doubtless,  Cromwell's  orer-weening  care  to  secure  his  parti, 
cular  interest,  against  his  majesty,  then  abroad,  and  the  long-par. 
liameat,  whom  he  had  turned  out,  with  a  prodigious  ambition  of 
acquiring  a  glorious  name  in  the  world,  carried  him  on  to  all  his 
mistakes  and  absurdities,  to  the  irreparable  loss  and  damage  of  this 
famous  kingdom. 

To  prove  the  second  assertion,  that  Oliver's  time  was  full  of  opi* 
pression  and  injustice,  I  shall  but  instance  in  a  few  of  many  pari* 
ticniars,  and  begin  with  John  Lilburnc ;  not  that  1  think  him,  lA 
any  kind,  one  that  deser?ed  favour  or  respect,  but  that  equal  jus* 
tice  is  due  to  the  worst  as  well  as  best  men,  and  that  he  comes  first 
in  order  of  time. 

1.  John,  in  1646,  was,  by  order  of  the  then  Parliament,  tried 
for  his  life,  with  an  intent,  I  believe,  of  taking  him  away;  but,  thtf 
jury  not  finding  him  guilty,  he  was  immediately,  according  to  law^ 
generously  set  at  liberty  by  those,  that  had  quarrel  enough  against 
him.  This  example  in  the  parliament  of  keeping  to  the  laws  in 
the  case  of  one,  who  was  a  professed  implacable  enemy  to  them, 
ought  to  have  been  copied  by  Cromwell ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
shew  that  there  was  a  difference  betwixt  him  and  his  predecessors 
(the  long-parliament's)  principles,  when  the  law  had  again,  upon 
a  second  tryal,  occasioned  by  Oliver,  cleared  Lilburne,  the  parlia- 
ment's submitting  to  the  law  was  no  example  to  him:  For,  cod^ 
trary  to  law,  he  kept  him  in  prison,  until  he  was  so  far  spent  in  a 
consumption,  that  he  only  turned  him  out  to  die. 

2dly,  Mr.  Coney's  case  is  so  notorious,  that  it  needs  little  mora 
than  naming.  He  was  a  prisoner  at  Cromwell's  suit,  and  being 
brought  to  the  King's  Bench  bar,  by  a  Habeas  Corpus,  had  his 
council  taken  from  the  bar,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  for  no  other 
reason,  than  the  pleading  of  their  client's  cause;  an  act  of  violence, 
that,  1  believe,  the  whole  story  of  England  doth  not  parallel. 

3dly,  Sir  Henry  Vane^  above  any  one  person,  was  the  author  of 
Oliver's  advancement,  and  did  so  long  and  cordially  espouse  his 
interest,  that  he  prejudiced  himself,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  by  it; 
yet  so  ungrateful  was  this  monster  of  ingratitude,  that  he  studied 
to  destroy  him,  both  in  life  and  estate;  because  he  could  not  Aid- 
here  to  him  in  his  perjury  and  falseness.  The  occasion  he  took 
was  this  ;  He,  appointing  a  publick  day  of  humiliation,  and  seek- 
ing of  God  for  him,  invited  all  God's  people  in  his  declaration,  ta 
offer  him  their  advice  in  the  weighty  affairs  then  upon  his  shoal** 
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ders.  Sir  Henrj,  taking  a  rise  from  hence,  offered  his  adfice  b^ 
8  treatise,  called  ^  The  Healing  Question' :  But  Cromwell,  angry  at 
being  taken  at  his  woi^,  seized,  imprisoned,  and  endearoured  to 
proceed  further  against  him,  for  doing  only  what  he  had  invited 
him  to  do;  and  some  may  think,  that  Sir  Henry  suffered  justly, 
for  having  known  him  so  long,  and  yet  would  trust  to  any  thing 
he  said. 

4(hly,  In  Richard's  assembly,  certain  prisoners  in  the  Tower, 
under  the  then  lieutenant,  and  some  sent  thence  to  Jersey,  and 
other  places  beyond  the  sea,  complained  of  false  imprisonments 
The  jailor  was  sent  for,  and  being  required  to  shew  by  what  autho-r 
Irity  he  kept  those  persons  in  hold,  produceth  a  paper  all  under 
Oliver's  own  hand,  as  followeth:  *  Sir,  I  pray  you  seize  such  and 
such  persons,  and  all  others,  whom  you  shaill  judge  dangerous  men; 
do  it  quickly,  and  you  shall  have  a  warrant,  after  you  have  done.* 
The  nature  of  this  warrant  was,  by  Rtchard's  assembly,  debated, 
and  having  first  Richard's  own  council's  opinion  in  the  case,  as 
Serjeant  Maynard,  &c.  they  voted  the  commitment  of  the  com« 
plaints  to  be  illegal,  unjust,  and  tyrannical ;  and  that,  first,  becaose 
the  warrant,  by  which  they  were  committed,  was  under  the  band 
of  the  then  (as  (hey  called  him)  chief  magistrate,  who,  by  law, 
ought  not  to  commit  any  by  his  own  warrant.  Secondly,  because 
no  cause  was  shewn  in  the  warrant.  And,  Thirdly,  in  the  case 
of  those  sent  out  of  the  reach  of  a  Habeas  Corpus,  which  in  law  is 
a  banishment,  because  no  Englishman  ought  to  be  banished  by  any 
less  authority  than  an  act  of  parliament.  And  therefore,  U^r  these 
reasons,  they  voted  farther,  that  the  prisoners  should  be  set  at  li- 
berty without  paying  any  fees,  or  charges,  but  the  turning  out, 
and  punishing  the  lieutenant  by  the  assembly  (for  obeying  so  an* 
just  a  warrant)  was  prevented  by  their  sudden  dissolution. 

5thly,  The  tyranny,  in  the  decimating  a  party  restored  to  com* 
mon  privileges  with  all  others,  and  the  publick  faith  given  for  it, 
by  a  law  made  to  that  end,  by  the  then  powers  in  being,  is  suffici* 
ently  shewed  in  the  mentioning  of  it,  only  there  is  this  aggravating 
circumstance  in  it:  That  Cromwell,  who  was  the  principal  person 
in  procuring  that  law,  when  he  thought  it  for  his  advantage  not 
to  keep  it,  was  the  only  man  for  breaking  it.  But  to  the  honour 
of  his  first  assembly,  next  following,  it  may  bo  remembered,  that 
they  no  sooner  came  together,  than,  like  true  Englishmen,  wka 
arc  always  jealous  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people,  thej 
damned  the  act  of  decimation  as  an  unjust  and  wicked  breach  of 
faith. 

The  third  assertion  of  CromwelPs  knowing  no  honesty,  where 
he  thought  his  particular  interest  was  concerned,  is  made  good; 
First,  (tho'  therein  he  mistook  his  interest)  in  his  odious  and  an* 
just  war  with  Spain,  without  the  least  provocations,  mcerly  out  of 
an  ambitious  and  covetous  design  of  robbing  that  prince  of  his  sil* 
Ter  and  gold  mines ;  and  because  he  judged  it  for  his  credit  to  dis- 
guise  his  unlawful  desires,  he  proceeded  in  it,  by  employing  hif 
creatures  in  the  city,  to  draw  the  merchants  to  complain  of  inja* 
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ries  done  tKein  by  Spain,  and  to  petition  for  reparations;  bat,  bj 
a  cross  proridence,  his  project  had  a  contrary  saccess ;  for,  instead 
of  answering  his  seekings,  the  merchants  remonstrated  to  him  the 
great  prejudice  that  a  war  with  Spain  would  be  to  England ;  and 
riiewed,  that  that  king  had  been  so  far  from  injuring  us.  that  he 
had  done  more  for  compliance,  and  preventing  a  breach  with  Eng« 
land,  than  ever  he  had  done  in  favour  of  any  other  nation.  But, 
when  Oliver  saw  his  method  would  not  take,  he  called  the  reroon* 
strators,  malignants,  and  begun  the  war  of  his  own  accord,  in 
which  he  was  highly  ungrateful  in  designing  the  ruin  of  that  prince, 
who  all  along  had  been  most  faithful  to  his  party. 

Secondly,  His  falseness  and  ingratitude  appeared  superlatively  in 
turning  out  his  masters  *,  who  had  not  only  advanced  him,  but 
made  themselves  the  more  odious  by  their  partial  affection  towards 
him;  and  in  his  doing  it,  with  the  breach  of  a  positive  negative 
oath,  taken  once  a  year,  when  made  a  counsellor  of  state,  besides 
the  breach  of  all  other  engagements,  voluntary  imprecations,  pro^* 
testations,  and  oaths,  taken  frequently  upon  all  occasions  in  dis- 
course and  declarations ;  and  yet  further  (when  he  had  turned 
them  oat)  and  left  them  void  of  protection,  and  exposed  them  to 
the  fury  of  the  people,  in  pursuing  them  with  false  reproachful  de- 
clarations, enough  to  have  stirred  up  the  rude  multitude  to  have  de^ 
Stroyed  them,  wherever  they  had  met  them. 

Thirdly,  His  want  of  honour,  98  well  as  honesty,  appeareth,  yet 
further,  in  that  having,  by  a  long  series  of  a  seeming  pious  deport** 
Bient,  gained,  by  his  dissimulation,  good  thoughts  in  his  masters, 
the  long- parliament,  and,  by  his  spiritual  gifts,  wound  himself  into 
so  good  an  opinion  with  hissoldiers  (men,  generally, of  plain  breed«i 
mg,  that  knew  little  besides  their  military  trade,  and  religious  ex- 
erases)  that  he  could  impose,  in  matters  of  business,  what  belief 
he  pleased  upon  them.  He  made  use  of  the  credit  he  had  with  each^ 
to  abuse  both,  by  many  vile  practices,  for  making  himself  popu- 
lar, and  the  parliament  and  army  odious  to  one  another ;  and,  be-^ 
cause  the  artifices  he  used  are  too  many  to  enumerate,  I  sh^ll  but 
instance  in  some  few:  As  his  sly  complaining  insinuations  against 
the  army  to  the  parliament,  and  against  them  to  the  army :  His 
being  the  chief  cause  of  the  parliament's  giving  rewards  to  his  crea- 
tures, and  then,  whispering  complaints  among  his  officers,  of  their 
91  husbandry :  His  obstructing  the  house  in  their  business,  by  long 
drawling  speeches,  and  other  ways,  and  then  complaining  of  them 
to  his  soldiers,  that  he  could  not  get  them  to  do  any  thing  that  was 
good :  His  giving  fair  words  to  every  one,  without  keeping  pro- 
mise with  any,  except  for  his  own  advantage,  and  then  excnsing  aH 
with  forgetfulness :  And  his  deserting  his  major  generals,  in  their 
dedmadons,  crying  out  most  against  them  himself,  when  he  only 
had  set  them  at  work,  because  questioned  by  his  assembly,  is  not 
to  be  forgotten,  &c« 

I  wpuld  not  be  understood  to  remember  any  thing  here^  in  (t^^ 
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Toar  of  the  long-parliainent,  for  what  might  be  wicked  in  him, 
might  be  just  as  to  them:  And  though,  if  what  he  did,  had  beea 
for  the  restoration  of  his  majesty,  he  might  haye  been  ezcnsed, 
yet,  being  for  his  own  single  advancement,  it  is  unpardonable,  and 
leaves  him  a  person  to  be  truly  admired  for  nothing  but  apostasy 
and  ambition,  and  exceeding  Tiberius  in  dissimulation.  I  am  not 
Ignorant  that  some  think  it  matter  of  praise  in  him,  that  he  kept  us 
in  peace,  four  years  and  nine  months ;  but  that  hath  little  in  it,  his 
majesty  having  done  the  like,  almost  double  his  time,  since  his  re« 
turn,  with  one  fifth  part  of  that  number  of  soldiers  which  he  com- 
manded ;  though  he  hath  also  had  the  trouble  of  pressing,  and 
sometimes  forcing  uniformity  in  religion,  which  he  found  under  se* 
▼eral  forms;  whereas  Oliver  kept  the  nation  purposely  divided  in 
opinions,  and  himself  of  no  declared  judgment,  as  the  securest  way 
of  engaging  all  several  persuasions  equally  to  him  ;  which  artifice, 
together  with  hi^  leaving  the  church  lands  alienated  as  he  found 
them,  were  all  the  true  principles  of  policy  that  I  know  of,  which 
he  kept  unto. 

The  honesty  of  these  principles  I  refer  to  the  judgment  of  eTery 
man's  conscience ,  but,  if  we  may  judge  of  things  by  experience  and 
success,  they  seem  to  have  been  very  happy  in  the  world :  For,  Ui 
comparing  the  condition  of  the  protestant  countries  at  present^  to 
what  they  were  in  times  of  Popery,  wc  shall  find  them  more  con« 
siderable  now  than  formerly;  for,  in  taking  a  true  surrey  of  the 
reformed  dominions,  we  shall  discover  them  to  bear  no  proportion 
at  ail,  in  largeness,  to  the  Popish*;  and  that  there  is  nothing  that 
keeps  the  balance  betwixt  the  two  parties,  but  the  adTantage  that 
the  first  hath,  in  being  free  from  the  bondage  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  the  latter's  being  under  it :  For,  as  the  church  of 
Rome's  mercies  are  (by  their  principles)  cruelties f,  so,  had  they 
power  answerable  to  the  natural  richness  of  the  soil  of  their  conn« 
tries,  and  extent  of  their  territories,  they  would  long  before  this 
have  swallowed  up  the  protestant  churches,  and  made  bonfires  of 
their  members ;  but,  as  God,  in  his  mercy  and  wisdom,  hath,  by  his 
over-ruling  hand  of  proTidence,  preserved  his  church;  so,  for  the 
Romish  church's  inability  to  effect  that  which  they  have  will  and 
malice  enough  to  carry  them  on  to  do^  there  are  these  natural 
reasons : 

First,  There  being  generally,  of  the  Popish  countries,  above 
one  moiety  belonging  to  churchmen.  Monks,  Friars,  and  Nuns, 
who,  like  drones,  spend  the  fat  of  the  land,  without  contributing 
any  thing  to  the  good  of  mankind,  renders  them  much  the  less  con* 
siderable. 

Secondly,  Marriage  being  forbidden  to  all  these  sorts  and  orders^ 
occasions  great  want  of  people  every  where,  they  being  uncapable 
of  any  children  but  those  of  darkness^,  except  in  France,  which 
is  an  extraordinary  case,  proceeding  partly,  by  not  being  so  sob* 

•  Set  page  41,  kc  f  See  page  30.  &€•  X  Vu.  Biut«rd«. 
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Jeet  to  Rome,  as  other  countries  of  that  belief  are ;  but  especially 
from  the  multitude  of  protestants,  that  are  amoog  them. 

Thirdly,  The  blind  deyotion  of  these  people,  carrying  them  oa 
to  Tast  ezpences,  in  the  building  and  richly  adorning  of  many  need* 
less  and  superfluous  churches,  chapels,  and  crosses,  &c.  with  the 
making  chargeable  presents  by  the  better,  and  pilgrimages  by  ih% 
meaner  sort,  to  their  idols,  keeps  all  degrees  under. 

Fourthly,  The  many  holy  days,  upon  which,  the  labouring  man 
is  forbidden  Co  work,  adds  much  to  their  poTerty. 

But, Fifthly  and  Lastly,  The  vast  number  of  Begging  Friars,  who 
lifing  idly,  and  purely  upon  the  sweat  of  other  men's  brows,  with- 
out taking  any  labour  themselves,  make  it  impossible,  for  the  lower 
sort  of  people,  who  think  they  are  bound,  in  conscience,  to  relieF« 
them,  ever  to  get  above  a  mean  condition.    Now  whosoever  shall 
seriously  weigh  and  ponder  these  circumstances,  under  which  the 
Popish  countries  lie,  and  consider  the  reformed's  advantage  in  be« 
ing  free  from  them,  must  confess  it  the  less  wonder,  that  the  Evan- 
gelical *  princes  and  states,  with  their  small  dominions,  compared 
to  the  others  great,  are  able  to  bear  up  against  them.  And  now,  aa 
the  alienation  of  churoh-lands,  the  turning  out  the  Romish  vermin, 
^  Priests,  Monks,  Friars,  and  Nuns,  who  devour  all  countriei 
whercTer  they  come,  and  freedom  from  the  Popish  imposition  up« 
on  conscience,  hath  mightily  increased  the  greatness  of  the  Pro<^ 
testant  princes  and  states,  to  what  they  anciently  were,  and  the  not 
doing  the  same,  in  the  Popish  countries,  keeps  those  princes  under; 
so,  even  amongst  the  reformed,  where  the  church-lands  are  most 
alienated,  and  liberty  of  conscience  most  given,  they  prosper  most, 
as  in  Holland,  and  some  parts  of  Germany,  with  other  places* 
And,  on  the  contrary,  Denmark,  where  church-lands  are  least  ali« 
enated  of  any  of  the  reformed  countries,  and  the  city  of  Lubeckj^ 
where,  of  all  the  free  imperial  cities  of  Germany,  liberty  of  con^ 
science  is  least  given,  they  thrive  least  in  both,  places.     And,  I 
think,  it  will  also  hold,  that,  as  this  famous  kingdom,  in  the  timea 
of  Popery,  was,  in  no  measure,  so  formidable  as  now  it  is ;  so  be- 
fore the  restoration  of  our  Hierarchy  to  their  lands,  their  hoarding 
up  the  money,  which  before  went  in  trade,  and  their  discouraging 
and  driving  into  corners  the  industrious  sort  of  people,  by  imposing 
upon  their  consciences,  it  flourished  more,  was  richer,  and  fuller  of 
trade,   than   now  it  is ;    and  I  dare  undertake  to  be  a  prophet  in 
this.  That,  if  ever  any  protestant  country  should  be  so  far  forsaken 
of  the  Lord,  as  to  be  sufl*ered  to  turn  unto  Popery,  these  observa- 
tions will  be  made  good  in  their  visible  loss  of  the  splendor,  riches, 
power,  and  greatness,  that  they  now  know. 

Had  Cromwell  been  a  person  of  an  open  prophane  life,  his  ac^ 
tions  had  been  less  scandalous ;  but,  having  been  a  professor  of  re^ 
ligion,  they  are  not  to  be  pleaded  for;  neither  can  it  be  consistent 
with  religion  to  palliate  them,  which  have  been  of  so  much  ofience^ 

•  Protestant,  so  called,  because  they  take  the  word  of  God  for  tl^ir  rule  of  fiutlu 
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and,  as  may  be  feared,  made  so  many  atheists  ia  the  world ;  and  I 
cannot  but  stand  amazed,  when  i  hear  him  extolled  by  some,  not 
ignorant  of  his  practices^  knowing  in  religion^  and,  as  I  hope, 
fearing  God. 

Now  1  will  suppose,  I  maybe  suspected  to  haTe  been  injured,  or 
disobliged  bj  Oliver;  but  I  can  with  truth  affirm,  I  never  reodved 
either  good  or  evil  from  him  in  all  my  life,  more  than  in  common 
with  the  whole  kingdom,  which  I  think,  may  be  allowed  to  render 
me  the  more  a  competent  judge  in  his  case;  and,  that  I  am  so  far 
from  bi'ins;  movod  unto  this,  out  of  any  quarrel  to  him,  that,  as  I 
hare  here  mentioned  some  few  of  many  injustices  and  slate^errora, 
that  he  was  guilty  of  in  his  short  time,  if  1  were  conscious  of  any 
thing  more,  during  his  protectorship,  worthy  applause,  than  1  have 
here  mentioned,  I  should  not  envy  it  him,  but  freely  remember  it; 
and,  if  any  think  I  have  not  said  enough  on  his  bchalr*,  and  too 
much  to  his  disadvantage,  I  have  this  for  my  buckler,  that  I  wish 
I  could  have  said  more  for  him,  and  had  known  less  against  him; 
professing,  that,  besides  what  1  have  here  hinted,  I  am  wholly  ig« 
norant  of  any  one  action  in  all  his  four  years  and  nine  moDthi 
time,  done  either  wisely,  virtuously,  or  for  the  interest  of  thii 
kingdom,  and,  therefore,  that  1  am  none  of  his  admirers,  I  ought 
to  be  pardoned  by  my  readers. 

Much  more  might  be  said  upon  this  subject,  but  this  may  suffice 
to  shew,  that,  if  Mazarin,  at  the  hearing  of  Oliver's  death,  thought 
he  had  then  reason  for  calling  him  a  fortunate  fool,  if  he  were  now 
living  he  would  Bnd  more  cause  for  it,  Cromwell's  lot,  as  to  repu. 
tation,  having  been  exceedingly  much  greater  since  his  death,  than 
whilst  he  was  in  the  world :  And  that  from  forgetfulness  of  his  im« 
politick  government,  from  whose  entrance  we  may  date  the  coro« 
mencement  of  our  trade's  decay ;  and,  through  want  of  memory,  in 
men's  giving  to  him  the  cause  of  our  former  wealth  and  piosperity, 
which  truly  belongeth  to  others.  But,  what  opinion  soever  Ma* 
sarin  may  have  had  of  Oliver,  he  was,  without  all  peradventure,  a 
person  of  more  than  ordinary  wit,  and  no  otherwise  a  fool  than  as 
be  wanted  honesty,  no  man  being  wue  but  an  honest  man^ 
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LetUkefmore*s  Advice  concerning  Gaming. 

rf^AMING  is  an  inchantin^  witchery*,  begot  betwixt  idleness 
^-^  and  aVarice;  which  has  this  ill  properly  above  all  other  vices, 
that  It  renders  a  man  incapable  of  prosecuting  any  serious  action, 
and  makes  him  unsatisfied  with  his  own  condition;  he  is  either 
lifted  up  to  the  top  of  mad  joy  with  success,  or  planged  to  the 
bottom  of  despair  by  misfortune;  always  in  ettreams,  always  in  a 
storm. 

Hannibal  said,  of  Marcellus,  that  Nee  bonam,  nee  maiam  ferre 
potest  J  i.  c.  He  could  be  quiet  neither  conqueror  nor  conquered. 
Thus  (such  IS  the  itch  of  play)  gamesters  neither  winning,  nor  lo- 
sing, can  rest  satisfied;  if  they  win,  they  think  to  win  more;  if 
Ibey  lose,  they  hope  to  recover. 

One  propounded  this  question.  Whether  men,  in  ships  at  sea, 
were  to  be  accounted  amongst  the  living  or  the  dead,  because  there 
were  but  few  inches  betwixt  them  and  drowning?  The  same 
query  may  be  made  of  great  gamesters,  though  their  estates  be  ne- 
Yer  so  considerable,  whether  ihey  are  to  be  esteemed  poor  or  rich^ 
since  there  are  but  a  few  casts  at  dice,  betwixt  a  person  of  fortane 
(in  that  circumstance)  and  a  beggar  ? 

But  speculation  in  this  particular  will  not  be  convincing,  unless 
wc  shew  somewhat  of  the  modem  practice  ;  we  must  therefore  lay 
our  scene  at  the  ordinary,  and  proceed  to  our  action. 

Betwixt  twelve  and  one  of  the  clock,  a  good  dinner  is  prepared 
by  way  of  ordinary,  and  some  gentlemen  of  cifility  and  condition 
oftentimes  eat  there,  and  play  a  while  for  recreation  after  dinner^ 
both  moderately,  and  most  commonly  without  deserving  reproof* 

Toward^,  night,  when  rafenous  beasts  usually  seek  their  prey^ 
there  comS  in  shoals  of  hectors,  trepanners,  gilts,  pads,  biters^ 
prigs,  divers,  lifters,  kidnappers,  vouchers,  mill'kens,  pyemen^ 
decoys,  shop-lifters,  foiler^,  bulkers,  droppers,  gamblers,  donna* 
kers,  crossbiters,  kc.  under  the  general  appellation  of  rooks ;  and 
in  this  particular  it  serf  ci  as  a  nonery  for  Tybom,  iot  twetj  jtaM 
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some  of  this  gang  march  thither  !    One   Millard  Was  hanged  ifi 
April  1664,  for  burglary;  and  others  since. 

When  a  youn^  gentleman  or  apprentice  comes  into  this  school 
of  virtue,  unskilled  in  the  quibbles  and  dcTicrs  there  practised, 
they  call  him  a  lamb;  then  a  rook  (who  is  properly  the  wolf)  fol- 
lows him  close,  and  engages  him  in  advantageous  bets,  and  at 
length  worries  him,  that  is,  gets  all  his  money,  and  then  they 
smile  and  say,  ^  The  lamb  is  bitten.' 

Of  these  rooks  some  will  be  very  importunate  to  borrow  money 
of  you,  without  any  intention  of  repaying,  or  to  go  with  yon  seven 
to  twelve,  half  a  crown,  and  take  it  ill  if  they  are  refused ;  others 
watch,  if,  when  you  arc  serious  at  game,  your  sword  hang  loose 
behind,  and  lift  that  away ;  others  will  not  scruple,  if  they  espy 
an  opportunity,  directly  to  pick  your  pocket;  yet,  ifa|l  fail, some 
will  nim  off  the  gold  buttons  of  your  cloke,  or  steal  the  cloke  it-* 
^elf,  if  it  lie  loose;  others  will  throw  at  a  sum  of  money  with  adrj 
fist,  as  they  call  it,  that  is,  if  they  nick  you,  it  is  theirs;  if  thej 
lose,  they  owe  you  so  much,  with  many  other  quillets;  or,  if  jou 
chance  to  nick  them,  it  is  odds  they  wait  your  coming  out  at 
night,  and  beat  you,  as  one  Cock  was  served  in  June,  1864* 

Blaspheming,  drunkenness,  and  swearing  are  here  so  familiar, 
that  civility  is,  by  the  rule  of  contrarieties,  accounted  a  vice.  1  do 
not  mean  swearing,  when  there  is  occasion  to  attest  a  truth,  bni 
upon  no  occasion ;  as,  ^  God  damn  me,  how  dost?'  ^  What  a  clock 
is  it,  by  God?*  &c.  Then,  before  two  hours  are  at  an  end,  some 
one  who  has  been  heated  with  wine,  or  made  cholerick  with  loss 
of  his  money,  raises  a  quarrel,  swords  are  drawn,  and  perhaps  the 
boxes  and  candlesticks  thrown  at  one  another;  and  all  the  house 
in  a  garboil,  forming  a  perfect  type  of  hell. 

Would  you  imagine  it  to  be  true?  That  a  grave  gentleman,  well 
fitricken  in  years,  insomuch  as  he  cannot  see  the  pips  of  the  dice,  is 
so  infatuated  with  this  witchery,  as  to  play  here  with  others  eyes, 

of  whom  this  quibble  was  raised.  That  Mr. such  a  one  plays 

at  dice  by  the  ear.     Another  gentleman,  stark  blind,  I  have  seen 
play  at  hazard,  and  sure  that  must  be  by  the  ear  too. 

Late  at  night,  when  the  company  grows  thin,  and  }our  eyes  dim 
with  watching,  false  dice  are  often  put  upon  the  ignorant,  or  they 
are  otherwise  cosencd  with  topping,  or  slurring,  &c.  And,  if  you 
be  not  vigilant,  the  box-keeper  shall  score  you  up  double  or  treble 
boxes,  and,  though  you  have  lost  your  money,  dun  you  as  severely 
for  it,  as  if  it  were  the  justest  debt  in  the  world. 

There  are  yet  some  gentceler  and  more  subtle  rooks,  whom  yoa 
shall  not  distinguish  by  their  outward  demeanor  frorl  persons  of 
condition  ;  and  who  wiil  sit  by,  a  whule  evening,  and  observe  who 
wins  ;  and  then,  if  the  winner  be  bubblt-able,  (hey  will  insinuate 
themselves  into  his  acquaintance,  and  civilly  invite  him  to  drink  a 
glass  of  wine;  wheedle  him  into  play,  and  win  all  his  money, 
either  by  fnlse  dice,  as,  high  fullams,  low  fullams,  S,  4,  2,  s.  &c. 
Or  by  palminpr,  toppin^:,  knapping,  or  slurring;  or,  in  case  he  be 
past  that  clasbis  of  ignoraoiusse^,   then  by  crossbtting,  or  soma 
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•thcr  dexterity,  of  which  they  have  variety  unimaginable.  Note 
by  the  way,  that  when  they  have  you  at  the  tavern,  and  think 
you  a  sure  bubble,  they  will  many  times  purposely  lose  some  small 
sum  to  you  the  first  time,  to  engage  you  more  freely  to  bleed  (as 
they  rail  it)  at  the  second  meeting,  to  which  they  Mill  be  sure  to 
invite  you. 

A  gentleman,  whom  ill  fortune  had  hurried  into  passion,  took  a 
box  and  dice  to  a  side  table^  and  there  fell  to  throwing  by  himself; 

at  length  swears  with  an  emphasis, ^  Damme,  now  I  throw 

for  nothing,  I  can  win  a  thousand  pounds;  but,  when  I  play  for 
Boney,  1  lose  my  arse.' 

If  the  house  find  you  free  to  the  box,  and  a  constant  caster,  yon 
shall  be  treated  below  with  suppers  at  night,  and  cawdle  in  the 
morning,  and  have  the  honour  to  be  styled,  A  lover  of  the  house, 
whilst  your  money  lasts,  which  certainly  will  not  be  long;  for,  as 
the  Lajniae  destroyed  men,  under  pretence  of  kindness,  so  it  it 
here. 

In  a  word,  this  course  of  life  shall  alFord  you  so  many  affronts^ 
aod  such  a  number  of  vexations,  as  shall,  in  time,  convert  both 
your  soul  and  body  into  anguish ;  and  anguish,  in  some,  has  tur* 
ned  to  madness.  Thus  one  Bull,  a  young  fellow,  not  many  years 
since,  had,  by  strange  fortune,  run  up  a  very  small  sum  to  fifteen, 
hundred  pounds,  and  put  himself  into  a  garb  accordingly ;  could 
act  give  over,  plaid  on,  fortune  turned,  lost  it  all,  run  mad,  and 
so  died. 

If  what  has  been  said,  will  not  make  you  detest  this  abominable 
kind  of  life,  will  the  almost  certain  loss  of  your  money  do  it?  I 
will  undertake  to  demonstrate,  that  it  is  ten  to  one  you  shall  be  a 
loser  at  the  year's  end,  with  constant  play  upon  the  square. — — — 
If  then  twenty  persons  bring  two-hundred  pounds  a-piece,  which 
makes  four-thousand  pounds,  and  resolve  to  play,  for  example, 
three  or  four  hours  a  day,  for  a  year;  I  will  wager  the  box  shall 
have  fifteen-hundred  pounds  of  the  money,  and  that  eighteen  of  the 
twenty  persons  shall  be  losers. 

I  have  seen  (in  a  lower  instance)  three  persons  sit  down  at 
twelve- penny  In  and  In,  and  each  draw  forty  shillings  a  piece ; 
and,  in  little  more  than  two  hours,  the  box  has  had  three  pounds 
of  the  money,  and  all  the  three  gamesters  have  been  losers,  and 
iaoghcd  at  for  their  indiscretion. 

At  an  ordinary,  you  shall  scarce  have  a  night  pass  without  a 
quarrel,  and  you  must  either  tamely  put  up  an  affront,  or  else  be 
engaged  in  a  duel  next  morning,  upon  some  tritling  insignificant 
occasion,  pretended  to  be  a  point  of  honour. 

Most  gamesters  begin  at  small  game,  and,  by  degrees,  if  their 
money,  or  estates,  hold  out,  they  rise  to  great  sums ;  some  have 
plaid  first  all  their  money,  then  their  rings,  coach  and  horses,  even 
their  wcaring-cloaths  and  perukes,  and  then  such  a  farm,  and  at 
Jjtst,  perhaps,  a  lordship.     You  may  read  in  our  histories*,  how 

♦  Stowe's  Survey,  p   357. 
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Sir  Miles  Partridge  plaid  at  dice,  with  Ring  Hehry  the  Eighth,  far 
Jesus  Bells,  so  called,  which  were  the  greatest  in  England,  and 
hung  in  a  tower  of  St.  PauPs  church,  and  woti  them;  whereby  he 
brought  them  to  ring  in  his  pocket,  but  the  ropes  afterwards 
catchcd  about  his  neck,  for,  in  Edward  the  Sixth's  days,  he  wa^ 
hanged  for  some  criminal  offences. 

Consider  how  many  persons  hare  been  ruined  by  play.  Sir  Ar. 
thur  Smithouse  is  yet  fresh  in  memory:  He  had  a  fair  estate, 
which,  in  a  few  years,  he  so  lost  at  play  that  he  died  in  great  want 
and  penury*  Since  that,  Mr.  Ba— — ,  who  was  a  clerk  in  the  six- 
clerks  office,  and  well  clicnted,  fell  to  play,  and  won  by  extraor- 
dinary fortune  two-thousand  pieces  in  ready  gold;  was  not  con. 
tent  with  that,  plaid  on,  lost  all  he  had  won,  and  almost  all  hit 
own  estate;  sold  his  place  in  the  office,  and  at  last  marched  off  to 
a  foreign  plantation,  to  begin  a  new  world  with  the  sweat  of  his 
brow :  For  that  is  commonly  the  destiny  of  a  decayed  gamester, 
cither  to  go  to  some  foreign  plantation,  or  to  be  preferred  to  the 
dignity  of  a  box-keeper. 

It  is  not  denied,  but  most  gamesters  hate,  at  one  time  or  other, 
a  considerable  run  of  winning,  but  (such  is  the  infatuation  of  play) 
I  could  ncTer  hear  of  a  man  that  gave  orer  a  winner  (I  mean,  to 
give  over  so  as  neter  to  play  again ;)  I  am  sure  it  is  rara  avis  : 
For,  if  you  once  break  bulk,  as  they  phrase  it,  yon  are  in  again 
for  all.  Sir  Humphry  Foster  had  lost  the  greatest  part  of  his 
estate,  and  then,  playing,  as  it  is  said,  for  a  dead  horse,  did,  by 
happy  fortune,  recover  it  again,  then  gate  oter,  and  wisely  too. 

If  a  roan  has  a  competent  estate  of  his  own,  and  plays  whether 
himself,  or  another  man,  shall  have  it,  it  is  extreme  folly:  If  his 
estate  be  small,  then  to  hazard  the  losseten  of  that,  and  reduce  hiro^ 
self  to  absolute  beggary,  is  direct  madness.  Besides,  it  has  been 
generally  observed,  that  the  loss  of  one-hundred  pounds  shall  do 
you  more  prejudice,  in  disquieting  your  mind,  than  the  gain  of  two- 
hundred  pounds  shall  do  you  good,  were  you  sure  to  keep  it. 

Consider  also  your  loss  of  time,  which  is  invaluable,  and  re- 
member what  Seneca  says NuUa  mqjor  est  jactura^  qaam  iem» 

pons  amiss  to,  ♦. 

Lastly,  consider  the  great  damage  the  tery  watching  brings  to 
your  health,  and  in  particular  to  your  eyes  (for  gamesters  work 
most  by  night)  confirmed  by  this  distich: 

Allia,  vina,  Venus,  furaas,  faba,  lumen  et  ignis, 
lata  nocent  oculis,  ted  vigiUre  magts. 

A  PENITENT  SONNET, 

Written  by  the  Lord  Fitz^Gerald  (a  great  Gamester)  a  little 
before  his  Deaths  which  zcas  in  the  Year  1580. 

BY  loss  in  play,  men  oft  forget 

The  duty,  they  do  owe 
To  him,  that  did  bestow  the  same^ 

And  thousand  millions  moe. 

•  Ttie  greatest  lo«t  b  the  k>M  of  Umc.    Sec  The  Improwacat  of  TUm^  p.  m; 
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I  loath  to  hear  them  swear  and  stare, 

When  the)'  the  main  haye  lost, 
Forgetting  all  the  byes,  that  wear 

With  God  and  Holy  Ghost. 
By  wounds  and  nails  they  think  to  win, 

But  truly  'tis  not  so ; 
For  all  their  frets  and  fumes  in  sin, 

They  moneyless  must  go. 
There  is  no  wight,  that  us'd  it  more, 

Than  he  that  wrote  this  verse. 
Who  cries  Peccavi  now  therefore. 

His  oaths  his  heart  do  pierce. 
Therefore  example  take  by  me. 

That  curse  the  luck  less  time, 
That  ever  dice  mine  eyes  did  see, 

Which  bred  in  me  this  crime. 
Pardon  me  for  that  is  past, 

I  will  offend  no  more, 
In  this  most  vile  and  sinful  cast, 

Which  I  wUl  still  abhor. 


A 

DISCOURSE  upon  PRODIGIOUS  ABSTINENCE  •, 

OCCASIONED    BY    THE 

Twelve  Months  Fasting  of  Martha  Tciylor^  the  famed 

Derbyshire  Damsel: 

Proving  that,  without  any  Miracle,  the  Texture  of  Human  Bodies  may  be 
so  altered,  that  Life  mny  be  long  continued  without  the 
supplies  of  Meat  and  Drink. 

With  an  Account  of  the  Heart,  and  how  far  it  is  interested  in  the  Business 

of  Fermentation. 

BY  JOHN  REYNOLDS. 

Humbly  offered  to  the  Royal  Societv. 

London,  printed  by  R.W.  for  Ncvil  Simmons,  at  the  Sign  of  the  Three  Crowni 
near  Uolbuiirn  Conduit ;  and  for  Donnan  N^^man,  at  the 
Surgeons  Arras  in  Little  Uriiain,  1661>. 

Quarto  J  containing  thirty'Seven  Pages  f  beside»  the  Title  and  Dedication. 

To  the  deservedly  famous  and  my  honoured  friend,  Walter  Need* 

ham,  doctor  of  physick,  as  also  a  member  of,  and  curator 

elect  to  the  royal  society. 
SIR, 

Ir  wert*  a  solecism  of  the  first  magnitude  to  entertain  you  with  any  thing  lilcea  nar- 
rHiivc  of  the  superennial  fast,  under  all  the  havocks  «nr1  depredations  whereof 
the  Derbyshire  damsel  haih  hitherto  i>een  sustained,  though  emaciated  thereby 
into  the  ghastiiness  of  a  skeleton,  to  the  great  ^stonishmei^t  of  the  Vulgus, 
Your  correspondencies  are  so  faithful,  and  your  circumstances  so  advantageous, 
a»  wholly  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  my  engaging  in,  and  the  possibihty  of  my 
gratifying  you,  by  such  a  province.  However,  indulge  me,  while  bemoaning 
•  Tills  is  the  Wtb  number  in  the  Caulogue  of  pampfaittst  in  the  Harkiaa  Libraiy. 
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myielf,  the  libcriy  to  tell  yoo,  that,  concerning  the  Fhcnoraefia'ii  attending 
this  prodigious  abstinence,  my  own  thoughts  liave  been  so  miserably  ravelled, 
and  my  scanty  intellectuals  so  much  overmatched  thereby,  that  I  could  not  with 
any  complacency  look  into  those,  nor  with  any  delight  consult  these.     A  juae 
reverence  to  reformed  theologues,  asserting  a  total  cessation  of  miracles,  for- 
bade me  to  immure  myself  in  any  such  supernatural  asylum;  and  a  prejudicate 
opinion  of  human  bodies,  in  this  animal  state,  allowed  me  not  to  eurelage  mj 
iluctucting  mind  in  physical  causes  clubbing  together,  by  an  anomalous  copo- 
lation,  to  ingender  so  great  an  heterocliie.     While  thus  lost  in  the  chaos  of  con- 
fused apprehensions,  and  smarting  under  the  hurricane  of  nix  own  taroalioarj 
thoughts,!  huny  away  to  a  very  worthy  and  compassionate  triend,  who  with  m 
little  deliberation  runs  through  the  diagnosticks  of  roj  malady,  pitieth  my  case. 
and,  after  some  sharp  conflicts  with  his  own  modesty,  affords  the  relief  of  m 
philosophical  elixir  (for  so  I  call  the  ensuing  discourse)  wholly  transferring  the 
right,  which  he  had  in  the  happy  results  of  bis  own  contemplations,  upon  me. 
Now  (Sir  I )  what,  by  much  importunity,  I  extorted  from  him,  for  my  own  pri- 
vate satisfaction,  I  make  bold  to  tender  the  world  a  view  of,  under  toe  counte- 
nance and  protection  of  your  great  name,  which  is  not  only  able  to  secure  it 
from  the  critical  pharaphrases  of  an  envious  age,  but  alto  to  command  it  th» 
justice  of  an  unprejudicate  perusal,  with  such  as  know  your  worth.    To  mj 
own  grief,  I  have  found  it  much  an  anodyne ;  or  as  a  pleasant  lullaby  to  mj 
-whimpermg  fancy ;  the  issue  of  all  hath  been  rest:    Not  knowing,  but  it  maj 
minister  the  like  seasonable  relief  to  others,  who  have  not  wit  and  philos«phy 
enough  to  start  any  greater  objections,  than  myself;  I  judged  it  worthy  to  tra- 
vel the  world.    The  confidence,  wherein  I  seek  to  intitle  you  to  the  patfocinj 
of  it,  is  no  less  than  an  assurance  of  your  benign  nature,  singtilar  ingenuity,  and 
obliging  goodness,  which  have  begotten  and  pupilled  in  me  that  per»oasaon, 
ever  since  I  had  the  happiness  and  honour  to  know  yoo.     Besides,  your  clearer 
intellectuals,  and  your  vast  acquaintance  wiih  nature's  recondite  mysteries. 
made  it  wholly  incongruous  to  adopt  any  other  the  object  of  this  dedication.     I 
do  still  remember,  with  the  deepest  resentments  of  a  grateful  heart,  the  bappy 
distinction  betwixt  parts  spermatick  and  parts  hematick,  wherewith  in  pity  you 
relieved  me,  when  anxiously  enquiring,  «pon  a  religious  account,  after  the  prin- 
cipium  individuationis  in  human  bodies;  a  notion  (as  to  me  it  seems)  more  able 
to  rescue  the  grand  article  of  our  creed  concerning  the  reanrrcciion  of  the  same 
individual  body  from  under  suspicion,  and  the  many  gross  absurdities,  that  som* 
philosophasters,  and  half-witted  atheists,  would  fain  clog  it  with,  than  any 
offerture  of  human  reason,  that  I  ever  yet  had  the  happiness  to  meet  with !   Here 
methinks  I  could  break  forth  into  an  ivr«««,  and  congratulate  my  great,  though 
late,  felicity,  that  the  i7S(9«  'Xofammfiiot  to  vS/AtL  (asOrigcn,  in  one  sense  or 
other,  calls  it)  tl  e  principle  inaiiitaiiiiag  a  numerical  identity  in  human  bodies, 
through  the  whole  sieries  of  vicissitudes,  changes,  and  sanctorian  transmutation*, 
betwixt  the  uterine  formation,  and  the  ultimate  reunition  of  soul  and  body, 
should,  af\er.  many  a  tedious  search,  and  frustraneous  disquisition,  at  last,  be 
suggested  by  an  hand  able,  in  the  maintenance  of  it,  to  grapple  with  any  con- 
tradictor.    In  this  you  have  sati&ed  not  only  my  reason,  but  niy  curiosity  too ; 
and  therefore,  sir,  so  great  is  my  opinion  of  yotir  skill  (absit  omiiis  aduJatioois 
suspicio  I)  that,  whatever  dogma  steps  abroad  wiih  your  name  written  upon  it» 
I  could  almost  surrender  up  myself  as  a  perfect  captive  to  it,  were  I  not  a  man,, 
and,  which  is  more,  a  protestant,  upon  an  implicit  faith  (  But  I  have,  I  know  uot 
well  how,  digressed,  and  stepped  aside  into  things  heierogeneoos  to  the  pur- 
port of  this  dedicatory  addrrs?^     I  therefore  return  to  my  ingenious  friend's 
discourse,  upon  which,  were  my  judgment  in  these  matters  worth  any  thing,  I 
could  afford  to  be  liberal  in  the  bestowance  of  my  encomiums.     But,  as  it  is 
shrouded  under  your  patronage,  so  it  is  submitted  to  your  ceiuore ;  (this  I  an 
bold  to  do,  knowing  the  author  so  much  an  admirer  of  you,  that  be  cannot  re- 
luctate) whether  more  worthy  of  your  pity  or  your  approbation,  none  can  bet- 
ter judge,  than  your  discerning  and  deserving  self.    Tliercfore,  such  as  it  is,  f 
leave  it  to  your  mercy ;  and  beg  leave  to  tell  yoo,  that  I  should  presently  fall 
out  with  myself,  did  Inot,  upon  a  faithful  scrutiny^  find  myself  in  the  number 
•f  those  that  rvally  lo?^  and  honour  ^ou^ 

Farewt)^ 
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Worthy  Sir, 


YOUR  requests  to  take  into  consideration  the  so  much  famed 
prodigious  twelve-months  abstinence  of  the  Derbyshire  maid. 
having  the  force  of  commands,  have  produced  these  lean  results  of 
the  imposed  meditations.  It  cannot  be  unknown  to  a  person  of 
your  large  endowments,  and  hot  pursuit  after  substantial  science, 
that  both  diyines,  medicks,  historians,  yea,  poets  and  legenders, 
have  presented  the  learned  world  with  a  great  variety  of  wonderful 
abstinents,  some  whereof  I  shall  briefly  recite,  as  well  to  reserve 
your  sliding  time  for  more  noble  employments,  as  to  manifest  that 
our  contemporary  Derbcnse  is  not  so  singular  as  some  may  imar 
ginc. 

Most  certain  it  is,  that  the*  learned  Moses  +  fasted  forty  days, 
and  as  many  nights,  whilst  he  abode  on  the  burning  mount;  the 
great  '^  Elijah  went  as  long  in  the  strength  of  a  meal,  and  no  less 
was  the  fast  of  the§  holy  Jesus.  fSt.  Austin  reports,  that,  in  his 
time,  one  survived  forty  days  fasting:  But  most  strange  is  the 
story  fathered  on**  Nicephorus,  of  three  brethren  affrighted  by 
persecution  into  a  cave,  where  they  slept  three-hundred  and  seven- 
ty.three  years,  as  was  known  by  the  coin  they  produced,  when 
they  awaked.  The  learned +  +  Fernelius  saith,  he  saw  a  preg- 
nant woman  that  lived  two  months  without  meat  or  drink.  Xi  ^^* 
cutus  Lusitanus  reports,  that  at  Venice  there  lived  a  man  that 
fasted  forty  days,  another  there  forty-six  days  ;  and  from  Langius 
and  Forstius,  two  considerable  writers,  another,  full  three  years, 
and  that  with  just  stature,  good  habit,  free  countenance,  and  youth- 
ful wit  The  famous §§  Sennertus  is  copious  in  such  stories;  he 
relates  from  Sigismundus  and  Citesius,  a  person,  he  saith,  worthy 
of  credit,  that  the  people  of  Lucomoria,  inhabiting  some  moun- 
tains in  Muscovy,  do  every  year  die,  in  a  sort,  or  rather,  sleep 
or  freeze,  like  frogs  or  swallows,  on  November  27,  and  so  con- 
tinue in  that  rigid  state  till  April  ^4 ;  in  which  time  they  use  no 
evacuation,  save  only  that  a  tenuious  humour,  distilling  from  their 
nostrils,  is  presently  condensed  by  the  ambient  cold,  much  like  to 
icicles,  by  the  which  those  patent  pores  are  precluded,  and  the 
most  endangered  brain  fortified  against  the  fatal  assaults  of  brumal 
extremities.  The  same  Sennertus  rehearses  a  story  of  a  virgin  at 
Padua,  from  Viguntia,  professor  there,  who.  Anno  1598,  was 
afflicted  with  a  fever,  then  a  tumour,  then  arthritick  pains,  and 
pains  in  the  ventricle,  and  whole  abdomen  ;  then  with  vomiting 
and  nauseating  of  food,  till,  at  last,  she  could  take  no  food  for  two 
months;  then,  after  another  fit  of  vomiting,  purging,  and  bleed- 
ijig,  she  fasted  eight  months,  and,  after  a  little  use  of  food,  sho 
fasted  two  months  more.     And,  to  be  short,  he  stories  it  of  three 

♦   Kmi  Inraiiu^n  Mtta^t  ira<m  ffo^la  AlfvvVuf,     Acts  vii.  ?2.        t  Exod.  x^xiv.  28. 
;  I  Kings  xix.  8.  ^  Matt.  iv.  2.  f  August,  in  Epitt.  88.  ad  CatuUnutn. 

•♦  Nicephor.  lib.  xiv.  Cap.  4b.  ft  Feme!.  Lib.  vi.  Patholo^.  Cap.  1. 
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persons  that  fasted  each  two  years,  one  three  ^ean,  another  four^ 
one  scTcn,  another  fifteen,  another  eighteen^  and  on^  twenty  ; 
yea,  one  twenty-nine,  another  thirty,  another  Uiirty-six,  and  on^ 
forty  years.  Famous  is  the  story,  perhaps  fiction,  being  poetical^ 
of*  Epimenides  (whose  words  St.  Paul  is  thought  to  cite  hi  hit 
epistle  to  Titus,  KfqTf^  at}  '^wron)  whom  some  report  to  haTe  slept 
serenteen  years,  some  seventy-seven  years  together :  Bat  enough 
of  story ;  those,  that  are  desirous  to  read  more,  are  referred  to 
Marcellus  Donat.  Lib.  iv.  de  Med.  Hist.  Mirab.  c.  12.  Scfaenk 
Lib.  iv.  0|;>serv.  Guaguinus,  Lib.  iii.  Hist.  Franc.  Petrarch.  Lib. 
iii.  de  Mirabil.  c.  22.  Fortius  de  Hist.  Puells  German.  Uspcr* 
gensis  in  Chron.  Lcntulus  in  Hist.  Admir.  Apol.  Baccins  Lib.  de 
Vini  Nutritione.  Bozius  Lib.  xi.  c.  4.  de  Signis  EccL  Fulgosins, 
Lib.  i.  c.  6*  Lessxus,  Lib.  ix.  Hist.  Scot.  Favorinus  apud  Gcllium^ 
Lib.  xvi.  c.  3.  and  especially  Licetus  that  wrote  a  particular  tract 
to  solve  the  phaeoomena  of  this  prodigy. 

Now,  sir,  it  would  be  our  ambition  to  advance  towards  (he  same 
noble  work,  were  it  not  our  duty  to  serve  those  a  while  that  Mot 
all  these  stories  with  one  dash  of  unbelief.  That  pen  certaiol]f 
drops  blasphemy,  that  dares  to  rase  the  sacred  records ;  and  thai 
iincharitableness  which  presumes  to  write  falshood  upon  all  human 
testimonies ;  they  that  assent  to  nothing,  not  confirmed  by  Aatopsia^ 
are  unfit  to  converse  in  human  societies ;  for  how  can  I  expect  that 
any  body  should  believe  me,  whilst  I  myself  will  believe  no  body  ? 
It  is  an  argument  of  an  empty  brain,  to  presume  to  comprehend 
all  things,  and  thereupon  to  reject  those  things,  from  an  existence 
in  the  world,  that  have  not  their  science  in  its  intellectuals.  Many 
things  foreign  and  strange  may  well  be  admitted  on  good  testimo* 
nies,  since  the  most  obvious  objects  arc  scarce  perrious  to  the 
DiQst  eagie«eyed  philosopher ;  witness  the  mistakes  discovered  by 
Descartes,  Gassendus,  &c.  in  Aristotle  himself,  one  of  the  mo&t 
sublimated  wits  in  all  the  rcpublick  of  Natural  Philosophy ;  and 
likewise  the  spots  in  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  those  mirrors  in  me- 
dicine, modestly  pointed  at  by  our  famous  Harvey,  Glisson,  Willis, 
&c.  but,  further  to  satisfy  these  incredulous  persons,  it  is  affirmed, 
that  some  of  these  abstinents  have  been  f  watched  by  the  most 
wakeful  eyes  and  jealous  ears,  to  detect  their  fraud,  if  guilty  of 
any ;  as  was  that  maid  that  refused  all  food,  except  only  water^ 
for  three  years,  by  Bucoldianus,  with  whom  she  abode  for  twelve 
days,  at  the  command  of  Ferdinand  the  emperor;  so  that  ApoU 
Ionia  Schrijerana  was  taken  by  the  senate  of  Bern,  and  put  into. 
the  hospital  of  their  town,  and  there  watched  till  they  were  satts« 
ficd  in  the  truth  of  her  total  abstinence. 

But  enough  to  these  that  cut  the  knot  to  save  the  trouble  of  niw 
tying  it ;  yet  I  may  not  step  aside  to  those  in  the  contrary  ex- 
tream,  that  believe  a  century  of  such  reports,  with  a  faith  almost 
as  miraculous  as  these  miracles  themselves,  for  so  they  seem  to 
them.    But,  sir,  as  it  is  human  infidelity  to  disbelieve  all  such 


•  YId.  Sennert.  uM  supnu    Zac  LotH.  ubi  supra.  Platarch.  in  Sympot*  k  Lib.  it  F^cit  li^ 
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ports,  becaase  some  are  false,  so  it  is  saperstitious  charity  to  be* 
here  all,  because  some  are  true.  Some  persons,  as  scant  in  their 
reading,  as  thej  are  in  their  trarels,  are  ready  to  deem  erery  thing 
strange  to  be  a  monster,  and  every  monster  a  miracle.  True  it  is, 
the  fast  of  Moses,  Elijah,  and  the  incarnate  word,  was  miraculous, 
and  possibly  of  some  others  ;  yet  why  we  should  make  all  mira« 
cles,  I  understand  not ;  for  what  need  hare  we  now  of  miracles  ? 
Since  such  supernatural  operations*  are  for  them  that  believe  not^ 
not  for  them  that  believe,  as  witnesseth  that  f  celestial  philosopher 
St.  Paul ;  and  thence  we  infer,  beings  are  not  to  be  multiplied 
without  necessity.  Moreover,  to  what  end  are  such  miracles 
wrought?  Certainly,  the  infinitely  wise  operator  labours  not  for 
nought;  therefore  these  abstinents,  if  miraculous,  should  confirm 
fome  doctrine  rejected,  or  refute  some  error  received  ;  infranchise 
some  saints  oppressed,  subvert  some  wickedness  exalted,  foretel 
some  extraordinary  events  and  issues  of  providence  to  be  perform* 
ed,  or  for  some  other  end,  at  which  miracles  have  been  usually 
levelled ;  but  not  a  cry  of  these  from  most  of  our  abstinents.  More, 
over,  the  fast  of  our  blessed  Saviour  and  his  Prodromi  procured 
not  the  least  detriment  to  their  health,  but  it  is  otherwise  with 
most  of  these. 

Near  of  kin  to  these  roiracle-mongers  are  those  that  suppose 
these  pretended  fasters  to  be  invisibly  fed  by  angels.  But  it  is  in« 
credible  that  such  a  favour  should  be  shewn  to  persons  of  no  known 
sanctity,  as  soma  of  these  (reported  to  be  Ethnicks)  were.  More- 
over, either  this  food  was  visible,  or  invisible;  if  visible,  it  is 
strange,  that  vigilant  observers,  and  jealous  suspectcrs,  could  nei- 
ther discover  the  ingress  at  the  fore-door,  nor  the  excrementitious 
egress  at  (he  back-door;  but,  if  it  were  invisible,  then  altogether 
incongruous  to  our  bodies,  and  therefore  miraculous;  of  which 
before.  Neither  is  it  of  easy  credibility,  that  food  should  be  sup^ 
plied  by  daemons  possessing  them ;  for  we  read  of  no  footsteps  of 
such  a  possession  in  the  story,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  the  devil 
should  grow  so  modest  as  to  content  himself  with  a  single  trophy 
of  a  captivated  rational;  and  as  strange,  that  a  cloven  foot  should 
make  such  inroads,  and  not  leave  a  doubled,  yea  redoubted  im- 
pression. Cousin-germans  to  these  are  the  presumers  that  the 
fasters  are  dead,  and  acted  by  dxmons  ;  but  this  notion  is  also  in- 
congruous, not  only  to  their  transmigration,  from  feeding  to  fast- 
ing, without  any  show  of  a  dissolution,  but  also  to  their  regress 
from  fasting  to  feeding  (as  it  happened  to  bomc  of  these)  and  health 
again. 

And  as  for  the  admirers  of  occult  philosophy,  who  resolve  these 
phrases  into  the  effects  of  occult  qualities,  we  only  repose,  that, 
though  an  antipathy  to  this  or  that  food,  and  possibly  to  all  food, 
may  cause  abstinence ;  yet,  without  food,  1  cannot  understand 
how  it  gives  sostenance.  But  others  attribute  all  this  to  the  inllu- 
ence  of  celestial  bodies,  whose  operations  I  deny  not  to  be  great 

•  1  Cor.  ^\f,  m.  t  ft  Cor*  zU.  S. 
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on  sublunary  wigbts ;  yet  it  is  not  imaginable^  tbat  this  unifersal 
cause,  diffusing  its  energy  so  promiscuously^  should  now  and  then 
in  a  century,  here  and  there  in  a  country,  produce  such  stopcD- 
dious  effects,  without  some  uni?ersal  preparation  and  predisposition 
of  bodies  to  determine  its  general  efficacy  to  the  production  of  sack 
a  prodigy.  But,  as  the  former  affect  darkness,  and  these  an  ioTi. 
slble  light,  we  leave  them  to  their  retirements,  whilst  we  hent  the 
more  perceptible  prints  of  nature's  progress  in  these  aoomalous 
productions. 

By  this  time,  sir,  I  hope  you  will  grant  that  the  old  inconTenient 
and  tottering  building  is,  in  a  measure,  demolished,  the  rubbish 
removed,  and  the  ground  cleared  ;  let  us  now  propound  the  neces- 
sities and  con?eniencies,  the  ends  and  uses  by  onr  new  building 
to  be  supplied  and  attained ;  and  then  we  will  fall  to  the  architec- 
ture itself ;  I  mean,  let  us  consider,  what  the  defect  of  aliment 
doth  require  for  the  support  of  human  life*  1st.  The  natural  e?a« 
cuations,  by  urine,  stool,  salivation,  terms,  and  transpiration, 
are  so  lavish,  that,  without  reparation  by  feeding,  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  avoid  a  sudden  dissolution,  ^ly.  How  shall  nat^tral  heat 
be  preserved  from  extinction  without  a  constant  feeding  oil  the  ra- 
dical moisture?  And  how  shall  this  oleaginous  humour  be  seouied 
from  a  nimble  consumption^  if  it  receive  not  additions  from  feed- 
ing ?  3dly,  How  shall  fermentation  be  continued  in  the  blood 
without  new  additions  of  chyle  ?  And  how  shall  chyle  be  added,  if 
no  food  is  received  ?  4thly,  How  shall  there  be  a  supply  of  vital 
spirits,  and  consequently  of  animal,  without  food  or  fermentation? 
Sthly,  How  can  life  consist  without  sleep  ?  And  how  shall  we  at- 
tain sleep,  without  ascending  fumes  to  the  brain  from  ingested 
food? 

For  a  foundation,  I  shall  premise  a  f^w  severals  :  1.  The  long 
£nger  of  powerful  providence  is  undoubtedly  to  be  observed  in  the 
production  of  these  wondecAil  effects ;  though  these  be  not  ad- 
vanced to  the  zenith  of  divine  miracles,  wrought  by  the  immediate 
hand  of  omniputency,  yet  the  first  cause  must  be  acknowledged  in 
the  proportioning,  marshalling,  dividing,  uniting,  and  actuating  of 
concurrent  subordinate  second  causes  for  such  hcteruclite  produc- 
tions. Plato  himself  could  say,  Ttofxirfir  •  Gm,  and  the  admirable 
Dr.  Willis  acknowledges,  that  na(urc*s  parent  orders  natural* 
principles  as  to  their  quantity  and  mixture,  and  consequently  as  to 
their  operations. 

*i.  It  IS  very  evident,  that,  when  higher  causes  shall  disjoin  what 
nature  usually  conjuineth,  and  vice  versa^  and  exalt  one  principle 
and  depress  another,  then  very  astonishing  results  appear  upon  the 
sta^e  of  human  bodies.  Such  is  the  stupendious  voracity  of  some 
lielluo's,  the  monstrous  digestion  of  your  Lithophagi,  the  strange 
inetamorph<iKi!i  of  your  Sanguineans  into  midnight  melancholy,  and 
of  lucid  intellectuals  into  piccous  mopishness,  &c. 

*  Si  hujatmodi  limttationU  cauta  inquiratitr,  dicimuf,  «^uod  nature  parent  pomit  in  pri 
gcnio  cigutqur  rri  semine  talrm    ipintus  »alu  Ac  sulphuns  copUrni  que  prcxiiictJMiia 
corporum  sumuiibui,  ten  Uneamenti,  Mifficeret.    Wtlui  d«  fcxoicst.  p.  4i|  49. 
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1.  Now  to  supply  the  defect  of  food  in  its  most  useful  restora- 
tioQ  of  what  by  dally  eTacuations  the  body  is  depriTcd  of ;  as  I 
need  not  compute  the  vast  expence  of  the  microcosm  by  stool, 
urioc,  spitting,  and  terms,  these  being  vulgarly  known  ;  so  nei- 
ther of  the  transcendent  loss  by  transpiration,  reckoned  by* 
Sanctorius  to  preponderate  all  the  rest;  all  which  exact  constant 
additions  to  be  made  by  aliment,  without  which  the  body  would 
quickly  be  depopulated.  But  1.  J^t  it  be  considered,  that  this 
person  (as  it  is  most  credibly  reported)  empties  nothing  by  urine  or 
stool ;  and,  it  is  probable,  next  to  nothing  by  salivation  or  trans* 
piration  ;  not  by  salivation  through  a  considerable  defect  of  drinks; 
nor  by  transpiration,  because,  wanting  food,  there  is  a  partial  do- 
feet  of  fermentation  in  the  blood,  and  thence  of  natural  heat,  and 
so,  by  the  coldness  of  the  parts,  the  pores  are  precluded,  and  the 
diaphoresis  impeded;  whence  it  will  follow,  that,  where  the  parts 
are  duly  Ararm,  and  the  pores  patent,  there  the  more  active  prin- 
ciples  are  apt  to  take  flight ;  yet,  where  the  parts  are  cold,  and 
the  pores  corked  up,  there  it  is  otherwise;  as  generous  wines  and 
subtle  spirits,  left  in  open  vessels,  will  quickly  bid  adieu  to  their 
more  Toiatile  and  brisk  principles  ;  yet,  if  shut  up  in  safe  vessels, 
these  fugitives  are  imprisoned  and  kept  to  their  daily  offices.  The 
same  is  verified  in  aqueous  humours,  which  (our  kitchens  as  well 
as  laboratories  experiment)  quickly  evaporate  through  intense  sub* 
jacent  heats,  but  not  without,  and  so  it  is  here.  Thus,  these 
plcDtifnl  evacuations  being  suppressed,  restoration  by  food  is  ren. 
dcrcd  less  necessary.  Yet,  lest  you  should  dread  from  this  hypo- 
thesis a  suffocating  mass  of  excremcntitious  humours  to  assault  the 
heart,  &c.  I  therefore  subjoin,  that  a  defect  of  nutritious  assump- 
tions must  needs  precede  a  defect  of  humours ;  moreover,  the  blood 
commands  much  of  these  remaining  humours  for  its  own  chariot 
use  ;  neither  may  it  seem  dissonant  to  reason,  that  the  ventricle  and 
some  of  the  intestines  are  used  as  a  receptacle  of  the  more  tartarous 
and  terrestrial  feculencies;  as  embryo's,  though  they  receive  large^ 
quantities  of  liquid  nutriment,  yet  there  is  seldom  observed  the  least 
excretion  by  the  fundament,  but  a  retention  of  a  quantity  of  ex- 
crcmentitious  terrestreities  in  the  intcstim^s,  during  their  whole 
abode  in  their  maternal  cells.  Likewise,  in  fenueuting  liquors,  the 
more  active  principles  do  precipitate  the  more  slaggish  to  the  bot- 
toms, chinks,  and  walls  of  their  continents.  Further  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that,  by  expiration,  there  is  a  considerable  evacuation,  as 
a;)pears  both  by  the  heat  of  our  breath,  and  its  moisture,  which  is 
discovered  by  the  reception  of  it  into  any  concavous  body.  But  2.. 
admit  that  there  is  some  waste  either  by  salivation  or  transpiration, 
yet  these,  bving  small,  produce  only  a  lingering  consumption, 
which  doth  often  consist  for  many  years  with  a  declining  life :  Such 
as  our  V^irgin's  is. 

2.  How  shall  natural  heat  be  preserved,  if  not  fed  by  oil,  coUi* 
tlnually  supplied  and  renewed  by  aliment?  There  are,  sir,  divers 
opinions  touching  human  ignicles,  and  therefore  it  highly  conceroa 

*  Sanctoi^  de  Static!  Mcdicina. 
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Qs  to  proceed  cautiously.   It  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  is  a  po. 
tential  heat,  more  or  less,  in  all  human  bodies,  which  is  the  Color 
mixtij  remaining,  when  we  are  dead  and  key*cold  ;  sudi  as  b  the 
heat  of  sulphur,  arsenick,  &c.  though  in  a  great  allay.     This  ap. 
pears  from  chymical  operations  on  man's  blood,  by  which  it  is 
forced  to  acknowledge  its  endowments  with  spirits  and  Tolatile 
salts  in  great  quantities,  and  some  sulphur  also.     Likewise,   it 
must  be  granted,  that  there  is  an  actual  heat  abiding  in  vs,  whilst 
we  live,  and  some  while  after  death.    This  is  obf  ious  to  the  sense  of 
feeling  itself;  this  is  the  heat,  as  I  conceive,  joined  with  the  pri. 
mogenite  humour,  to  which  Aristotle  ascribes  life  itself.     But  yet, 
sir,  I  am  somewhat  doubtful,  whether  this  heat  be  properly  called 
Color  vivensj  though  the  great*  Riverius  term  it  so;  or  ao  im- 
mediate cause  of  life,  though  an  Aristotle  pronounce  it  so ;  for, 
certainly,  holy  Scripture  ascribes  life  to  ,the  bloody  The  blood  b 
the  life  thereof;  and  death  to  a  dissolution  of  the  compositam,  The 
body  returns  to  the  dust,  and  the  spirit  to  God  that  ga?e  it.     But 
of  this  dissolution,  I  suppose,  the  soul  is  not  ordinarily  the  cause, 
but  the  body :    and,  what  part  of  the  body  may  more  justly  be 
challenged  to  be  the  parent,  if  I  may  so  phrase  it,  of  death,  ^than 
the  blood,  which  is,   in  a  famous  sense,   the  parent  of  life.   Soj 
then,-!-  most  killing  distempers  must  arise  from  the  eicestive  iniil. 
tiplication,  consumption,  or  depravation  of  the  blood,  and  the 
pernicious  effects  thereof.     Yet,  mistake  me  not,  this  hinders  not 
other  parts  of  the  body,  bowels,  and  humours  to  be  often  pec» 
cant,  as  undoubtedly  they  are,  by  infecting  the  blood,  and  re- 
ceiving infections  morbifick  from  it     Moreover,  this  heat  con- 
tinues  some  hours  without  life,  even  after  the  dissolution  ;  and,  as 
it  is  without  life,  so  is  life  often  found  without  it,  as,  not  only  in 
some  vegetables,   as,  lettuce,  hemlock,  cucumbers,  &c.  but  in 
animals,  as,  frogs  and  fish,  which  are  said  to  be  actually  cold,  and 
the  salamander,  reputed  cold  in  a  high  dogree.     This  heat  may, 
possibly,  be  but  the  effect  of  matter  and  motion,  f.  e.  of  the  blooid, 
or,  before  it,  of  the  seed  impregnated  with  active  principles,  which, 
through  their  activity  and  heterogeneity,  suffer  mutual  collisions, 
or  fermentations,  whence  ebullition;  and  thence  this  heat,  which 
is,  by  circulation,  not  only  promoted,  but  also  conTeyed  to  all 
parts  of  the  body,  and  by  the  same  causes  preserved ;  which,  pos- 
sibly, may  prove  the  sum  of  j;  Riverius^s  implanted  and  influent 
heat.     These  things  pre-snpposcd,  it  will  not  be  impossible  to  guess, 
that  this  heat  is  no  such  celestial  fire,  as  the  roost  famous  Fernelius 
would  have  it,  but  only  the  igneous  result  of  the  combinations  and 
commotions  of  the  most  active  elementary  principles ;  and,  if  there 
be  any  other  heat,  it  may  prove  to  be,  according  to  the  conjec- 
ture of  the  great  Riverius,  the  product  of  the  immaterial  son!. 
But  of  that  1  understand  little;  only  this  is  unquestionable^  that 

•  RiTerii  Instit.  Med.  Lib.  i.  Sect.  4.  c.  3.  de  Calido  innatu.  Tfi/M^TW 
>fiW7unf  M  rm  3(f/ukv.  Aritt.  de  Respirat.  f  WiJIit  de  Morb.  ContuU.  p.  I7ju 
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Uie  celestiai  iBoul  clmseth,  for  its  more  iitamiediate  organs,  the  most 
snbtiliated,  spiritnons,  and  actiye  parts  of  matter,  such  as  the  Tital 
tod  animal  spirits,  and  the  heat  before-mentioned,  which  seems  t6 
be  of  the  same  genius,  and  all  but  the  mechanick  productiona 
of  Tarioos  fermentotions,  percolations,  and  distillations  in  the  hu^ 
man  engine :  Wherefore  I  shall  craye  leate  to  dismiss  thb  fire,  till 
we  come  to  discourse  of  fermentations. 

And  so  I  pass  on  to  the  next  flame ;  which  is  the  Biolychnium^ 
or  the  actual  flame  of  the  blood  kindled  in  the  heart,  asserted  both 
hy  ancients  and  moderns  of  astonishing  titles  and  tremendous  Tene-t 
ration  ;  which  defonring  flame,  if  once  kindled,  will  quickly  de- 
predate all  the  oleaginous  aliment,  if  not  renewed  by  frequent  and 
plentiful  assumptions.  But,  therefore,  it  is  greatly  suspected  to 
])a?e  no  existence  in  our  bodies,  because,  in  these  jejnnants,  it 
must  needs  extinguish,  for  want  of  sulphureous  supplies,  and  pro* 
duce  death  to  those  that  have  lived  long  enough  to  help  to  entomb 
it.  It  is  strange  to  me,  that  proTident  nature  should  require  such 
last  supplies,  both  of  meat  and  drink,  out  of  which  to  extract  a 
small  Quantity  of  nutritious  juice ;  which,  with  dirers  ferments, 
colatarea,  emunctories,  and  rapid  motions,  it  endeaTonrs  to  exalt 
and  defsBcate;  and  yet,  after  all,  should  expose  what  she  hath  at- 
tained of  purity  and  activity,  and  consequently  of  noblest  use,  by 
her  anparallelcd  artifices,  cost,  and  toil,  to  the  improvident  disposal 
of  wasteful  flames ;  for,  indeed,  flames  are  great  wasters,  as  appears 
in  the  preparation  of  the  balsam  of  sugar,  &c.  No  less  wonderful 
is  it,  that  a  flame  should  continually  burn  in  the  heart,  and  yet  the 
fleshly  walls  thereof  not  boiled,  roasted,  nor  so  much  as  a  fuliw 
ginoas,  or  dneritious  colour  imparted.  But,  lest,  sir,  you  should 
be  confident,  that  this  perennial  flame  scorns  an  extinction  by 
these  few  drops,  I  therefore  commend  to  your  observation  those> 
numerous  and  plentiful  buckets,  that  arc  poured  thereupon  by  the 
dexterous  hand  of  the  very  learned  and*  candid  Dr.  Needham. 
But  yet,  lest  you  should  be  so  far  prepossessed,  by  the  deter.- 
minations  of  venerable  antiquity,  as  to  reject  this  new  doctrine,- 
and  avowedly  maintain  this  unseen  fire,  i  shall  therefore  add,* 
1.  That  this  flame  can  be  but  small,  through  the  defect  of  bodily- 
exercise,  and  freer  ventilations  (these  fasters  being  mostly  close 
prisoners)  as  also  of  strong  fermentations ;  therefore,  the  less  the 
lamp,  the  less  oil  will  sustain  it.  2.  Through  the  defect  of  heat, 
the  pores  are  bolted,  and  transpiration  restrained ;  whence  a  scarce 
credible  quantity  of  moisture  is  retained,  <  which,  returning  both 
by  Tetns  and  lymphaticks,  gives  no  contemptible  quantity  of  food* 
to  this  fire.  3.  Through  the  restraint  of  transpiration,  the  igne* 
ons  particles  are  secured  from  their  excursions,  to  the  great  in. 
crease  of  intestine  heat ;  for,  in  feeders,  the  loss  of  transpiration* 
often  kindles  in  the  blood  a  feverish  fire.  4.  The  air  (as  impreg- 
nated sometimes  especially)  entering  by  the  mouth,  the  nose,  and 
pores,  in  parts  passing  the  Tarious  concoctions,  may  be  converted 
iato  a  humour  not  altogether  unapt  to  preserve  the  lingering  life 
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of  this  dying  tf  Ame.  5.  In  pituitous  bodiei ,  the  abimdance  of 
phlegm,  through  the  various  concoctions  which  it  undergoes  in 
the  body,  may  become  useful,  in  the  room  of  more  proper  ali- 
ment, to  this  analogous  lamp  in  its  table.su pplies :  Which  phlegm 
though  some  reject  as  ezcrementitious,  yet,  I  suppose,  they  do 
it  only,  when  consideration  is  from  home  of  its  osefnlness  in  the 
mastication  of  our  food,  wherein,  as  some  say,  lies  the  first  con. 
coction  ;  at  least,  therein  lies  the  main  preparation  fof  the  grand 
concoction  in  the  ventricle*  The  constant  mixture  of  our  food 
with  our  spittle,  in  the  jaw-mill,  may  force  some  considering  men  to 
think,  that  it  is  nearer  of  kin  to  oar  natural  moisture,  than  hath 
been  formerly  acknowledged.  6.  The  colliquation  of  the  parts 
of  these  emaciated  bodies  may  yield  oil  to  these  lamps,  as  it  b 
usually  affirmed  in  hectick  fevers.  Besides,  if  fire  be  nothing  bnt 
an  innumerable  host  of  sulphureous  atoms,  breaking  the  prisons  of 
their  former  compositions  with  other  heterogeneities,*  then,  cer- 
tainly, all  fire  is  avro^ayof,  for  nothing  of  that  sulphur  remains  ;  it 
leaves  only  the  heterogeneous  principles,  with  which  it  wascomlMiied. 
7.  It  is  probable,  that  the  moisture  of  thase  jejune  bodies  is  mnch^ 
not  only  condensed  by  their  cold,  but  also,  loaded  with  terrestrei- 
ties,  thro*  the  non-reception  of  aliment  impregnated  with  acdv« 
principles ;  whereby  it  is  rendered  more  durable  in  this  flame ;  at 
oils,  the  more  impure,  thick,  and  clammy  they  are,  the  leas  ficrcelj 
they  burn ;  but,  the  more  tenuious  and  spirituous,  the  more  nHnblj 
do  they  flame,  and  ezpeditionsly  consume :  As  my  face  and  hair 
did  sadly  eiperiment,  upon  the  unexpected  and  sudden  conflagration 
of  a  quantity  of  the  oil  of  turpentine,  as  I,  not  long  since,  drew 
it  from  the  fire ;  I  dare  say,  the  turpentine  itself  would  not,  or 
rather  could  not,  have  served  me  so.  8.  This  moisture,  being 
drawn  from  more  jejune  principles  (as,  air,  phlegm,  and  iympba) 
f  is  the  less  impregnated  with  nitro-sulphureous  particles,  and 
therefore  less  inflammable ;  as,  in  oligophorous  wines,  where  the 
spirit  and  sulphur  are  greatly  exhaled,  and  with  a  quality  abun- 
dantly dilated,  there  fire  slowly  burns.  9.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
crasis  of  these  bodies  is  so  altered,  by  the  predominancy  of  fixed 
salts  not  duly  actuated  by  powerful  fermentations,  that  they  much 
retard  the  consumption  of  oil  by  this  vital  fire ;  as,  if  quick-lime, 
sope,  or  other  saline  concretes  be  added  to  wax,  or  tallow,  they 
will  (say  chymists)  make  a  candle  of  far  greater  duration  tl»n 
ordinary.  Strange  is  that  story  of  St.  ^  Augustine,  who  reports  a 
lamp  to  be  found  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  that  no  storms  conid 
extinguish  ;  yet  much  more  strange  was  that  torch,  repoKcd  ^  to 
have  burnt  fifteen-hundred  and  fifty  years,  in  the  tomb  of  Tullia, 
Cicero's  daughter,  which  being  exposed  to  the  air,  by  the  opening 
of  the  tomb,  was  quickly  extinguished.  Now,  if  our  hunioara 
should  chance  to  attain  the  disposition  of  these  ancient  oils,  they 
might  supply  the  Biolychnium  long  enough.     10.  Or,  if  these  fixed 
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lalts  should  attain  fluidity,  as  it  is  probable  they  have  done,  be* 
caase  some  of  these  abstinents  were  of  melancholick  complexions  *, 
then  the  sulphureous  parts  of  the  humours  would  be  so  fettered 
and  oppressed  thereby,  that  they  could  not  so  quickly  burst  from 
under  the  yoke  into  violent  flames,  but  by  degrees,  and  leisurably, 
as  they  could  disentangle  themselves ;    from  whence  will  arise  a 
more  durable,  though  less  forceable  fire.     Lastly,  it  seems  pro- 
bable, that  extraneous  particles  of  fire  may  be  conveyed  into  a 
body,  and  therein  lodged,  which  shall  afterwards  cause  heats  to 
kindle  therein*     That  igneous  particles  pass  from  one  body  to 
another,  seems  a  matter  of  daily  experience ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to 
demonstrate,  how  our  bodies  are  warmed  by  their  approach  to  ths 
fire,  if  there  be  not  fiery  effluviums  from  the  burning  matter,  that 
enters  our  bodies;  and,  that  these  fiery  atoms,  thus  lodged  in  a 
foreign  body,  may  afterwards,  by  water,  air,  or  the  like,  break 
forth  into  a  considerable  heat,  is  very  imaginable ;  as  in  qtiick- 
lime,  which,  before  it  is  burnt,  is  not  at  all  subject  to  combustions 
by  air,  or  water;  but,  when  it  hath  endured  the  kiln-fire,  then  it 
is  readily  kindled  by  the  addition  of  almost  any  humidity :   Which 
humidities  may  not  be  supposed  directly  to  contribute  to  the  kind- 
ling of  the  atoms,  but  to  the  dissolving  of  the  concrete,  and, 
thereby,  the  disen tangling;  of  the  atoms ;  whereupon  they  fly  out 
into  a  considerable  heat ;  like  whereunto  is  that  powder,  +  boast^^ 
ed  by  chymists,  to  take  flame  in  your  hands,  by  the  only  addi. 
tion  of  spittle.     Thus,  sir,  having  tendered  a  slender  repast  for 
your  antique  lamp,  1  crave  leave  to  attend  the  more  modern  hypo* 
thesis  of  famed  fermentation. 

Thirdly^  How  shall  fermentation  be  continued  in  the  blood, 
wiihont  the  addition  of  chyle  ?  And  how  can  chyle  be  added,  with. 
out  food  assumed?  It  is  the  opinion  of  ingenious  +  Henshavius, 
(hat  fermentation  is  caused  by  the  addition  of  chyle  to  the  blood 
in  the  heart,  like  that  of  wine  by  the  adding  of  must ;  from  whence 
tloth  arise  (he  saith)  a  necessity  of  frequent  feeding;  which  the 
excellent  J  Dr.  Needhara  seems  much  to  approve.  And  both 
the  incomparable  f  Willis  and  ingenious**  Castle  cite  Hogeland 
for  ascribing  heat  to  a  fermentation  in  the  heart,  like  io  that  which 
happens  upon  the  pouring  of  spirit  of  nitre  on  butter  of  antimony* 
Kesp.  Now,  sir,  to  help  us  out  at  this  dead  lift  also,  I  shall  take 
notice  of  the  several  opinions  of  the  learned,  touching  the  causes 
of  fermentation.  First,  There  is  a  ferment  placed  in  the  heart 
itself  by  the  «;reat  +  +  Willis  and  his  Uy paspistcs,  the  dexterous 
anatomist  Dr.  Lower,  J  +  with  Dr.  Castle.§§  and  other  renowned 
asscrtors  of  fermentation.  This,  sir,  would  serve  us  eximiously  to 
supply  the  defect  of  new  chyle,  if  it  wore  but  sufficiently  evinced. 
But,  I  must  confess  ingenuously,  though  (as  it  is  not  unknown  to 
you)  I  have  laboured  to  advance  the  antique  glory  of  the  heart, 
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jet  I  cannot  satisfy  myself,  though  I  would,  that  there  if  any 
iQch  implanted  ferment  therein  ;  for  I  find  not  this  ferment  coo- 
firmed  by  any  experiment,  or  other  sufficient  cfidence,  but  (absii 
invidia  verbo)  too  precariously  asserted ;  nor  any  necessity  as- 
signed for  such  a  ferment,  the  doctrine  of  fermentation  being  sof- 
ficiently  demonstrated  without  it ;  and,  though  the  hoooor  as- 
cribed to  the  heart  may  seem  to  require  it,  yet  I  cannot  approfe 
of  conferring  honours,  which  infer  a  necessity  of  multiplying  be- 
ings above  what  the  Opus  and  Usus  of  nature  createth*  Neitiier 
can  i  conceive  where  this  ferment  should  be  nested.  It  mast  be 
either  in  the  walls  of  the  heart,  or  in  the  chambers  tbere<tf :  In 
the  walls  (saith  Dr.  Castle,*  from  SeTcrinus,  Danus,  Des  Cartes, 
and  Hogeland)  are  mechanick  spirits,  seminal  salts,  or  fennents ; 
but  yet,  pace  tanti  viri^  the  heart,  by  its  carnous  fibres,  mem- 
branes, colour,  and  consistence,  seems  to  be  but  a  muscle,  as  oar 
worthy  Dr.  Ncedham  -f-  and  acute  Steno  |  affirm ;  and,  if  so, 
how  a  ferment  should  be  there  generated,  any  otherwise  than  in 
other  muscles,  I  do  not  understand :  It  hath  not  the  parenchyssa 
of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  othef  parts  which  are  colatures  to  the  blood, 
whereby  they  easily  separate,  and,  having  separated,  retain  what 
may  conduce  to  constitute  ferments;  but  the  walls  of  the  heart 
seem  only,  like  other  muscles,  to  receive  blood  for  their  own  pri- 
Tate  use,  but  none  for  a  publick  stock.  MoreoTer,  if  there  were 
such  a  salt  ferment,  it  is  a  wonder  it  doth  not  discolour  the  rati- 
lous  fibres,  as  the  salt  in  the  spleen  manifestly  doth,  bat  leave  it  of 
the  same  hue  with  other  non-fermenting  muscles.  Neither  are  there 
any  cavities,  within  these  walls,  capacious  enough  to  contain  these 
mechanick  spirits  for  publick  offices ;  nay,  it  is  observable,  that 
the  heart  is  more  firm,  fast,  hard,  and  less  stored  with  porosities, 
than  other  muscles.  Neither  in  the  auricles,  or  ventricles,  can  these 
spirits  keep  quiet  possession,  by  reason  of  that  impetuous  torrent,  ' 
which  many  times  in  every  minute  washeth  both  floors  and  walb; 
and,  though  these  cavities  have  their  cellars,  yet,  by  (ho  so  fre- 
quent constrictions  of  the  omnimodous  fibres  causing  the  systole,  • 
there  is  not  only  a  mixture  of  the  blood  at  the  bottom  with  that  oa  i 
the  top,  but  also  a  violent  extrusion  of  both,  made  in  the  same  i 
pulsation.  Neither,  in  dissections,  is  there  any  considerable  dif-  i 
ference  found  betwixt  that  in  the  heart,  and  that  in  the  veins,  as  . 
famous  Harvey  observcth.  Yet,  with  a  non  obstante  to  these  pre- 
mises, I  must  tell  you,  1  opine  that  fermentation  may,  not  aba- 
si  vely,  lie  ascribed  to  the  mechanick  structure  and  operations  of 
the  heart,  though  not  inriclied  with  an  innate  ferment;  of  wUck  i 
hereafter  more  seasonably.  i 

Secondly^  It  is  not  unknown,  that  several  liquors  are  sdf-snft-  | 
cicnt  to  command  a  fermentation,  and  that  perfective,  as  wines,  ^ 
cyder,  with  other  like  spirito-sulphuro-saline  fluids;  as  also  frails  ^ 
of  a  more  crass  consistence,  as  apples,  pears,  plums,  &c«  whereof  « 
many  are  advanced,  by  lying,  to  a  greater  perfection,  after  palled    [ 
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from  their  mother^s  breast:  And  it  is,  at  least,  a  violent  presump- 
tion, that  the  blood,  confected  by  such  self-fermenting  bodies, 
and  they  exalted  greatly  by  the  various  additional  concoctions, 
percolations,  and,  as  it  were,  distillations  in  the  transcendently 
exquisite  and  proto-laboratories  of  human  bodies,  is  crowned  with 
the  same  diadem  of  self-fermenting  principles.  And,  indeed,  an 
ordinary  analysis  of  blood,  according  to  the  rules  of  pyrotechny, 
will  discover  all  those  principles  of  spirit,  sulphur,  salt,  water, 
and  earth,  lodged  in  its  embraces,  which  are  sufficient  to  elaborate 
fermentations:  Which  is  further  confirmed,  in  that,  when  some  of 
the  innate  fermenting  principles  (as,  suppose,  salts)  begin  to  Ian. 
guish,  several  artificial  ferments  prove  highly  useful.  Under  this 
notion,  saith  the  sagacious  Willis,*  are  the  fixed  salts  of  vegeta* 
bles,  chalybeates,  &c.  of  such  sovereign  efficacy. 

Thirdly^  After    various^ disquisitions  touching  the  use  of  the 
spleen,  some  exalting  it  to  the  honour  of  sanguifying  for  the  lower 
belly,  others  depressing  it  to  the  vile  use  of  a  sink,  it  is  now,  by 
many,  upon  consideration  of  its  colour,  site,  and  vessels,  resolved 
to.be  acotature;  wherein  the  more  black  and  feculent  juice  is  se- 
vered from  the  blood;  and,  being  there  reserved,  it  becomes  a 
ferment  to  the  scarlet  liquor,  even  as  a  small  parcel  of  dough,  re- 
served in  a  saline  condiment,  grows  acid,  and  so  arrives  to  the 
dignity  of  a  levcn,  or  ferment,  to  the  new  farinaceous  mass.    The 
principles,  which,  in  this  bowel,  are  supposed  to  be  regent,  are 
salino*terrcstrial;  which,  by  over-long  abode,  attain  fluidity,  and 
so  become  acetous,  like  spirit  of  vitriol,  nitre,  and  of  other  saline 
concretes:  And  that,  which  renders  this  the  more  probable,  is, 
the  sow  re  belchings  of  hypochondriack  persons,  the  whiteness  of 
their  tongues,  the  soreness  of  their  throats,  the  excess  of  their  ap- 
pt*tite,  and  the  emaciating  of  their  bodies ;  all  whfch  seem  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  preternatural  acidity:    And,  vice  versa,  when  the 
spleen  hath  lost   its  ferment,   then   the   blood  grows  too  insipid, 
as  appears  in  cachexies,  ascites,  tympanites,  &c.     These  things 
premised,  it  will  be  no  difficulty  to  prove,  that  the  blood  is  fer. 
mentcd  by  the  splocn.     It  is  but  very  lately  that  I  added  spirit  of 
vitriol  to  a  small  quantity  of  the  recent  blood  of  a  patient,  which 
caused  a  visible  fermentation,  and  such  a  coagulation,  that  it  be- 
came  almost  of  the  colour  and  consistence  of  our  table-mustard, 
only  there  remained  some  perfect  black  parts,  but  no  red  ones; 
from  whence  1  conjecture,  that  it  is  an  acid  humour,  which  causes 
such  a  black  sediment  in  the  urine  of  many  hypochondriack  per- 
sons; and  that  the  same  humour  it  is,  that  coagulates  the  blood 
often,    if  not  always,  and   renders   it  so  unapt  for  circulation. 
Wherefore,  by  the  way,  I  would  offer  it  to  your  consideration, 
whether  that  sort  of  scorbute  and  melancholy,  which  is  rooted  in 
blood  more  than   sufficiently  hot,  florid,  and  fluid,  as  oft-times 
thoy  are,  can  ascribe  its  origination  to  a  mere  acidity,  or  to  fluid 
salts?  And,  consequently,  whether  it  be  not  a  misapplicatioa  of 
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(he  nitro-sulphurcous  plants,  which  renders  them.  Of  late,  tas« 
pected  of  impertinency  ?  For,  to  what  end  should  these  plants  b# 
given  to  those  persons,  whose  blood  exceeds  with  salt  and  sulphur 
already  ?  Yet,  in  the  colder,  more  cachectical  sorts  of  scuryy  and 
melancholy,  nothing  possibly  may  be  found  more  proper ;  for  it 
is  well  known,  that  fixed  salts  and  fluid  salts,  or  (which  is  the 
same  thing)  acid  spirits,  do  highly  ferment,  and  cause  a  consider- 
able  heat;  as  lately  discovered  itself  to  me,  in  the  preparation  of 
Tartarus  Vitriolatus.  Whence  I  further  conjecture,  that  those 
preparations  of  chalybs,  coral,  and  other  saline  concretes,  wkicb 
rob  them  of  their  salts,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  that  glut  them 
with  acidities  so  plentifully,  as  to  leave  no  capacity  to  receife 
more  acids,  do  spoil  them,  eo  nomine^  of  their  fermenting  Tirtne. 
But,  lest  I  should  seem  to  transgress,  whilst  I  intend  scarcely  to 
digress,  I  return  to  remind  you,  that  you  ha?e  a  third  ferment, 
which,  in  these  abstinents,  is  presumable  to  be  highly  useful ;  for 
several  of  them  (not  to  say  all)  were  spleneticks,  before  thej  were 
abstinents. 

Fourthly^  It  is  probable,  that  the  seminal  hinnours,  in  dies* 
tirgins,  may,  by  a  long  abode  in  their  vessels,  grow  add,  and 
thereby  supply  the  blood  with  a  more  than  ordinary  ferment.  Here 
are  two  things  supposed :  The  first  is,  that  the  seed  is  Impregnated 
with  salt ;  and  that  is  proved  by  the  many  arguments  of  the  philo- 
sophical Dr.  £nte>  The  other  is,  that  the  seed,  by  its  principles^ 
may  elaborate  the  blood :  This  is  evident  in  females,  whose  sfcd 
being  grown  fecundate  and  vcgete,  '\t  so  Icvens  the  blood,  that, 
Except  it  purge  itself  by  menstrual  terms,  It  expofes  to  innumer. 
able  diseases  ;  but  much  more  manifest  in  men,  by  the  ernption  of 
their  beards,  the  greatcning  of  their  voice,  the  heating  of  their 
blood,  effeminate  desires,  &c.  These  things  being  evidently  so,  it 
will  much  strengthen  our  hypothesis  to  observe,  that  roost  of  these 
damsels  full  to  (his  abstinence  between  the  a^e  of  foortcen  and 
twenty  years,  when  the  seed  hath  so  fermented  the  blood,  that 
various  distempers  will  probably  ensue,  without  due  evacuations; 
except  in  our  case,  wherein,  through  the  defect  of  fermenCSng 
food,  we  are  enabled  to  bear  the  excess  of  these  so  much  the  better. 

Fifthli/j  There  are  several  othet*  innate  ferments,  placed  by  na- 
ture in  human  bodies,  as  the  learned  testify ;  as,  that  ascribed  by 
Dr.  Willis  f  to  the  brain,  for  the  freeing  the  spirits  from  the  en- 
tanglements of  other  principles,  to  which  they  were  married,  whilst 
they  abode  in  the  blood,  that  so  the  brain*s  distillation  might  pro- 
ceed the  more  prosperously  :  Likewise  that  in  the  reios,  which  is, 
like  rennet  to  milk,  to  precipitate  the  scrosities,  that  the  ureters 
may  exterminate  them,  as  useless,  burdensome  excrements.  There 
arc  many  more  assigned,  yet  more  than  can  be  numbered,  if  Dr. 
Willis's  I  doctrine  be  true,  of  a  fermentation  through  the  babiC  of 
the  body,  caused  by  the  concurrence  of  arterial  blood  and  nerroiis 
juice.    But  these   1  lightly  pass  over,  because,  1  conceive,  tbcy 
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sire  not  immediately  intended  for  the  elaborating  of  the  bloody 
mass;  yet  I  may  not  forget  them,  because,  working  upon  the 
blood,  it  h  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  veins  derive  somewhat  of 
their  virtue  with  the  retrieved  blood. 

Sixthly^  But  to  approach  yet  nearer  to  our  mark.    I  affirm, 
that,  though  there  be  no  edibles  received,  yet  it  follows  not,  that 
there  is  no  sort  of  new  chyle  to  renew  the  blood's  fermentation ; 
for,  first,  in  these  cold  bodies,  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  far 
greater  quantity,  consideratis  consider andis^  of  pituitous  humours, 
than  ordinary  ;  for,  if  transpiration  be  denied  to  our  bodies  but  a 
ycry  small  time,  what  a  redundance  of  phlegm  doth  presently  op« 
press  us !  Which  phlegm,  being  led  into  the  mouth  by  a  great  va- 
riety of  salivating  ducts,  and  thence  conveyed  into  the  ventricle, 
may  take  off  the  acidity,  thie  edge  of  the  appetite  ;  by  which  they 
tolerate  their  abstinence  with  greater  patience,  and  also  suffer  a 
sorry  concoction,  which  is  much  advanced  by  the  attendance  of  all 
theconcoctive  forces,  to  subact  this  sluggish  matter,  which,  in  other 
bodies,  are  variously  diverted  by  the  great  variety  of  food  fre. 
qaently  admitted.     Secondly,  It  is  probable,  that  some  of  these 
fasters  were  more  than  ordinarily  addicted  to  phlegm  before  their 
abstinence;  which  is  u^ual  with  those  whose  concoctions  are  low; 
and,  with  these,  it  is  more  than  an  even  lay  they  were  not  very 
high,  which  must  needs  be  augmented  by  the  defect  of  urine  and 
stool ;  which,  if  granted,  adds  somewhat  to  our  purpose.  Thirdly, 
The  air,  received  continually  into  the  stomach  by  the  mouth  and 
nose,  and  also  into  the  blood  more  directly,  though  sparingly  by 
the  pores,  and  virtually,  if  not  formally,  by  the  lungs,  may  con- 
tribute  much  io  this  humour,  but  more  to  the  fermentation  of  the 
blood.     That  the  air  is  impregnated  with  salts,  the  learned  Dr. 
£nte*  affirms,  and  ascribes  vegetation,  as  also  the  production  of 
various  animalis  thereunto,  as  the  worthy  Willis  doth  frost  and  ice. 
And  it  is  asserted  by  chymists,  that  Caput  Mortuums  lixiviated,  if 
exposed  to  the  open  air  for  a  good  space,  they  shall  re-attain  their 
saline  principle  ;  and,   that  salts  cause  fermentation  in  the  blood, 
hath  been  already  noted.     Yet  one  step  further  I  may  advance 
upon  good  ground,  and  that  is,  these  salts  may  much  renew  the 
ferment  of  tfre  stomach  also,  in  lieu  of  other  condiments.     More- 
o?er,  the  liver  bi^in*;  an   ample  bowel,  +  instructed  with  a  great 
variety  of  vessels,  inriched  with  constant  traffick  from  most  of  the 
corporations  in  the  microcosm,  so  curious  in  its  elections  and  col- 
lections of  the  sulphuro-salinc  commodities,  so  diligent  in  recond- 
ing  them  in  a  peculiar  cell,   and  thence  transmitting  them  to  the 
intestines,  upon  all  occa-jions :  These  scverals,  I  say,  considered, 
it  may  be   rationally  inferred,  that  it  is  not  only  helpful  to  the 
guts  in  their  excretions,  but  also  in  their  fermentations  ;  whereby 
the  chyle  is  rendered  not  only  fermentificible  in  the  blood,  but  also 
Diore  ferraentesccnt  thereunto.      Yei^  sir,  lest  this  lean  meat  should 
uot  satisfy  your  more  delicate  palate^  I  must  advertise  you,  that  - 
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the  blood  in  these  persons  must  needs  be  sparing,  and  therefofd 
the  lesser  chyle  may  ferment  it ;  especially  considering,  that  their 
fermentations  are  but  small,  as  appears  by  the  smallncss  of  their 
heat ;  and,  therefore,  pray  do  yourself  the  right  not  to  eipect  an 
account  of  robust  ones. 

Seventhly  J  The  heart  itself  contributes  much  to  the  fermentation. 
It  is  acknowledged  by  all,  that  the  circulation  ef  the  blood,  being 
a  rapid  motion  through  the  indefatigable  pulsation  of  the  heart, 
adds  much  to  the  fermentation.  We  see  that  motion  given  to  wine, 
ale,  cyder,  or  cream  of  milk,  though  sufficiently  fermented,  will 
yet,  without  a  new  ferment,  give  a  new  fermentation^  Bttt,  sir, 
lest  you  should  mistake  me,  when  I  stumbled  at  an  innate  ferment 
in  the  heart,  and  yet  stood  upon  it,  that  fermentation  may  be 
ascribed  thereto,  let  me  unbosom  myself,  that  jou  may  see  what 
the  heart  contributes  thereunto.  First,  The  heart  is  as  it  were  a 
cistern,  into  which  the  blood  veins,  milky  reins,  and  water  Teins, 
or  lymphxducts,  by  mutual  consent,  depasit  their  mnltiform 
juices.  Secondly,  It  hath  the  force  of  a  mill,  by  its  quaqaaversa 
fibres,  continually  busied  in  their  constrictions  and  dilatations  to 
grind  and  make  small  the  more  crassy  particles  of  the  juices. 
Thirdly,  Of  a  mortar,  wherein  the  more  exact  mixture  of  these 
difTercut  juices  is  highly  promoted.  Fourthly,  Of  a  gia,  expelling 
the  blood  sufficiently  subacted,  and  then,  to  the  further  execatioo 
of  its  offices,  but  too  too  troublesome;  and,  by  the  way,  the  bur- 
den of  the  blood  may  be  one  cause  of  its  pulsation  ;  for  it  b  said, 
if  a  live  heart  be  taken  ont  of  the  body,  the  prick  of  a  pin  will 
renew  its  pulsation.  Fifthly,  Of  a  pump  to  give  motion,  and, 
according  to  the  sanguiterious  ducts,  to  the  several  parts,  distribu- 
tion  of  this  juice  adapted  to  nutrition.*  Sixthly,  Of  a  loom, 
wherein  the  blood  is  fermented.  Seventhly,  Of  a  kind  of  philoso. 
phical  furnace,  wherein  a  spiritual  Biolychniom  is  kindled;  I  in- 
tend only  a  heat  perchance,  caused  only  by  the  motion  and  fer. 
mentation  aforesaid.  Eighthly,  Of  a  Pelican^  to  rarefy  and  exalt 
the  vital  spirits.  Ninthly,  Of  an  alembick,  not  vulgar,  whereby 
the  spirits  receive  a  kind  of  separation,  though  yet  they  mn  with 
the  blood,  which  being  condensed  in  the  refrigeratory  of  the  habit 
of  the  body,  as  the  learned  Walaeus  expresseth  it,  are  the  more 
easily  subject  to  the  brain*s  philtration,  and  the  nerves  presenra. 
tion.  Tenthly,  Of  a  potential  philtre,  whereby  there  is  made  sach 
a  segregation  of  homogeneous  particles  into  their  proper  classes, 
as  renders  the  blood  much  more  obedient  to  the  colatares  and 
emunctories  of  the  body  ;  as  rennet  in  the  milk  potentially  sepa- 
rates the  whey,  and  prepares  it  for  an  actual  separation  by  the 
sieve;  and,  in  chymical  preparations,  the  acid  liquor,  or  diluting 
a  large  quantity  of  weakening  water,  provokes  a  kind  of  fermen- 
tation, whereby  the  su>pendcd  atoms,  in  the  strong  menstmums, 
are  precipitated,  and  so  prepared  for  a  more  facile  scpai^tion  ;  to 
that,  indeed,  all  the  engines,  in  nature^  shop,  depend  maioly  upon 
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the  right  tone,  texture,  and  operation  of  the  heart.     From  which 
It  seems  apparent  to  me,  which  yet  I  submit  to  clearer  minds,  that 
the  heart  is  further  serviceable  to  fermentation,  and  other  offices 
of  nature,  than,  mcerly  pump.like,  to  conciliate  motion ;  which 
roay  be  further  confirmed,  by  the  site  of  the  heart  in  the  center  of 
the  body ;  as  also,  by  its  firmest  muniments,  by  which  it  is  gari. 
soned  on  its  buck  by  the  spine,  on  its  face  by  the  sternum,  on  its 
sides  by  the  ribs,  under  its  feet  by  the  diaphragm,  and  over  its 
head  by  the  canopy  of  the  pyramidal   thorax,  and,  lastly,  by  its 
buff-coat,  the  pericardium;  and,  which  is  not  nothing,  the  curious 
fabrick,  with  various  camerations,  the  retiform  fibres,  and  various 
passages,  the  uniform  procedure  of  nature,  in  the  formation  of 
the  hearts  of  animals,  whilst  often  it  sports  itself  in  the  building  of 
other  parts,  and  its  primogeniture,  as  appears  by  the   Vesicula 
palpitans  first  formed  in  eggs,  according  to  the  renowned  Harvey, 
the  rudiment  of  the  heart,  and  the  blood^s  constant  finz  and  reflnx 
to  and  from  the  heart,  even  then  when  the  liver  and  lungs,  though 
famous    bowels,  are  passed  by  unsaluted  in  the  circulation  of  em. 
bryo's  ;  as  also  nature^s  great  care  to  supply  the  defective  passages 
of  those  viscera  by  a  foramen  ovale  in  the  septum  of  the   heart, 
lest  the  intercourse  ol  the  blood  with  the  heart  should  be  impeded  ; 
which  hole  is  yet  afterwards  precluded,  when  the  infant  is  midwived 
into  a  new  world.    Much  of  this  curiosity  of  nature,  about  the 
heart,  seems  utterly  unnecessary,  if  it  served  only  for  motion; 
hut  we  are  sure  that  God  and  nature  does  nothing  frustraneonsly. 
Neither  am  I  yet  satisfied,  that  the  whole  of  the  blood's  motion  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  heart's  pulsation  ;  for  Conringius  affirms,  that, 
in  live  dissections,  the  blood  strongly  circulates  a  long  time  after 
the  left  ventricle  hath  lost  its  pulse  ;  yea,  though  the  heart  be  taken 
out,  yet  presently  is  not  the  motion  of  the  blood  destroyed;  which 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  experiment  upon  frogs,  which  leap  so 
nimbly,  and  swim  so  freely,  after  their  hearts  are  exempted,  that 
they  cannot  be  known  from   unwounded  frogs,  that  exercise  in 
their  company  ;*  the  story  whereof  that  most  dexterous  anatomist, 
Dr.  Needham,  hath  published.   Moreover,  if  a  ligature  be  applied 
to  a  vein  or  artery,  whereby  the  pulse  is  intercepted  with  the  un- 
dulation of  the  blood  also,  yet  the  blood,  beyond  the  bond,  runs 
its  course  toward  the  heart ;  and  which  is  so  much  the  more  strange, 
because  it  is  the  motion  of  a  heavy  body,  contrary  to  its  natural 
tendency,  upward.     Moreover,  if  the  pulse  of  the  heart  were  the 
only  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  blood,  why  then  is  not  the  men- 
strual  blood  thrust  into  other  parts,  as  well  as  into  the  uterine? 
Since   the  other  parts,  equally  with   these,  receive  the  constant 
force  of  the  heart's  even  pulsations   and  impartial  distributions. 
Likewise  we  sec,  that  the  animal  spirits  in  the  nerves,  with  their 
juice,  the  lympha  in  its  ducts,  the  chyle  in  its  thoracicks,  the  seed 
in  its  seminals,  the  uriue  in  the  ureters,  and  the  -phlegm  in  its 
pituitary  vessels  are  all  in  motion,  without  the  force  of  any  such 
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engine  io  give  the  origin  thereto.  Whereupon,  I  am  apt  to  con- 
jecture,  that  nature  hath  furnished  several  parts  with  an  attractive 
power,  the  blood  with  fermentation,  and  several  vessels  with  a 
kind  of  vermicular  motion  of  their  own,  no  doubt  excited  by  the 
nerves,  the  porta  with  asinus  in  the  liver,  which  serves  for  a  pump, 
and  the  cava,  or  one  part  of  it,  with  a  pulsifick  energy  (by  which 
blood  is  thrust  into  the  right  yentricle,  as  the  learned  VValeus  as. 
Berts)  by  which  the  motion  of  humours  is  promoted;  and  conse- 
quently,  that  the  rareness  of  the  structure,  unweariedness  of  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart,  &c.  are  designed  to  some  higher  ends,  than 
merely,  and  as  such,  to  give  motion,  though  that  it  doth  with  an 
emphasis. 

Fourthly^  How  can  spirits,  both  vital  and  animal,  be  prepared 
and  separated  without  food,  and  frequent  fermenutions  ?  R.  1. 
Whether  there  be  a  flux  of  animal  spirits  through  the  Genus  ner- 
▼osam  seems  yet  not  fully  resolved ;  and,  if  no  flux,  then  the 
waste  is  small,  and  a  small  reparation  may  supply  a  small  wastc« 
fiut,  I  confess,  I  understand  not  how  narcotick  fumes,  nor  redan, 
dant  humours,  restagnating  in  the  brain,  can  cause  an  apoplexy^ 
epilepsy,  palsy,  &c.  in  the  whole  body,  if  there  be  no  flox  of  spirits 
from  the  brain ;  nor  how  the  hurt  from  a  coach  in  the  seventh  verte^ 
bre  of  the  back,  mentioned  by  great  Galen,  could  cause  a  palsy  in 
three  fingers ;  nor  why  we  anoint  the  vertebres  of  the  back  for  pal. 
sies  in  the  extreme  parts,  if  there  be  no  flux  of  spirits.  2.  Supposing 
a  flux  of  animal  spirits  through  the  nervous  system,  yti^  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  famous  Dr.  Wharton,*  much  of  the  nervous  jnice,  se- 
parated by  the  glandules,  is  returned  by  the  veins  and  lymphaticks, 
and  so  not  lost,  though  infeebled  by  its  peregrination  ;  and  more 
yet  deposited,  according  to  Dr.  Willis,  the  great  reformer  of  phy. 
sick,  by  the  extremity  of  the  nerves  in  the  habit  of  the  body,  is 
again  retrieved  by  the  lymphaticks,  which,  serving  in  oar  absti. 
nents  little  or  nothing  to  assimqlation,  ouly  somewhat  to  the 
cherishing  of  the  implanted  spirits,  is  the  more  plentifully  retarned, 
and  so  the  loss,  thus  far  forth,  less  considerable  than  ordinary. 
3.  It  is  apparent,  that  there  is  a  decay  of  these  spirits,  as  well  as 
an  obstruction,  in  most  of  these  abstinents,  as  witnesseth  their 
great  inability  to  motion.  4.  The  fermentations,  mentioned  be. 
fore,  though  small,  may  contribute  something  to  the  increase  of 
these  spirits :  for  chymists  know  that  there  are  few  juices  so  insi- 
pid, so  sterile,  but,  by  the  help  of  fermentation,  may  yield  a  not 
contemptible  spirit,  h.  Those  spirits  that  pass  from  the  brain  to 
the  extriMi.ity  of  the  body,  and  thence  returned,  as  before,  by  the 
lymphaticks,  and  that  more  forccably  and  plentifully,  being  re- 
flected by  the  impervious  cold  and  constipated  skin,  seem  rather 
tired  than  exhausted,  which  may,  by  the  small  ferments  afore- 
mentioned, thi*  contritions,  mixtions,  and  exaltations  of  the  heart, 
and  the  perpetual  motions  of  the  scarlet  liquor,  be  rarefied  and 
volatilised,  to  do,  at  a  dead  lift,  further  good  service.     0*  Itia 
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notorious,  that  scents  do  hugely  affect  the  brain ;  as  to  instance  in 
apoplexies,  hysterical  passions,  and  in  some  sort  of  syncopes  and 
cephalalgies,  common  practice  doth  demonstrate.  So  then,  if  feed- 
ing  animals  perceive  such  strange  alterations,  by  odoriferous  exha. 
lations,  as  of  Assa  faetida,  Galbanum,  Verrucae  Equinae,  &c. 
which,  according  to  the  prodigious  invention  of  the  most  philoso- 
phical  Dr.  Willis,  are  able  to  restrain  the  most  violent  explosions 
(like  those  of  gunpowder,  than  which  none  more  violent)  of  the 
nitro-sulphureous  atoms,  with  which,  in  spasmodick  distempers, 
the  nervous  juice  is  impregnated,  and  by  which  it  is  reduced  to  the 
greatest  disoiders,  why  may  not  these  abstioents  be  relieved  by 
such  inriched  fumes  also? 

Fifthly^  Without  sleep  no  long  life,  and,  without  food,  no  sleep ; 
for,  say  the  ancients,*  sleep  is  the  binding  up  of  the  first  sensorium, 
or  common.S(  nse,  caused  by  the  food  digesting  in  the  stomach, 
elevating  its  fumes  to  the  brain,  which,  there  condensing,  stop  the 
passages  of  the  animal  spirits,  whereby  they  are  detained  from  their 
just  visitations,  whence  the  senses  are  disabled  for  the  execution  of 
their  offices,  il.  1.  It  is  not  certain,  that  sleep  is  absolutely  ne« 
cessary  to  life,  for  we  read  of  many  that  lived  waking :  It  is  said 
that  Ramus  studied  philosophy  so  incessantly,  that  he  became 
blind,  or  deaf,  or  both,  through  defect  of  sleep.  Rhasis  watched 
so  long  at  his  study  of  pbysick,  until,  at  last,  he  could  not  sleep 
at  all ;  likewise  a  doctor  of  the  law  studied  so  indefatigably,  that 
he  never  laid  his  eye-lids  together  for  four  months ;  yet  all  reco- 
vered by  the  use  of  hypnoticks.  The  most  inquisitive  Galenist, 
Femelius,  reports  a  certain  man  to  have  survived  fourteen  months 
waking.  The  grave  Heurnius  relateth  a  story  from,  he  saith,  a 
truly  learned  man,  Jcrom  Montuus,  of  a  noble  matron  that  lived 
thirty-five  years  without  sleep,  nor  hurt  thereby;  and  of  another 
that  lived  ten  years  waking.  Seneca  reports,  that  Maecenas  lived 
three  years  without  sleep,  and  at  last  was  recovered  by  musick. 
%  But  I  affirm  not  that  our  jejunants  are  vigilants,  and  therefore 
add,  that,  though  these  persons  receive  no  external  food,  yet  airy 
condensations  and  concretions,  the  phlegmatick  humours,  colH- 
quations  of  the  parts,  &cc,  afford  matter  for  such  vapours;  and  so 
much  the  more  plentifully,  because  they  are  environed  with  a 
thick  wall,  whose  very  crevices,  and  much  more  gates,  and  pub. 
lick  outlets,  are  so  close  shut  up  and  barricadoed,  that  these 
troops  of  exhalations,  that  were  wont  to  be  dispersed,  are  now 
crouded  together,  which,  assaulting  the  brain,  may  do  much  to 
bind  up  her  common-scnse.  3.  It  seems  probable,  by  apoplecti- 
cal  dormitators,  that  a  cold  humour,  lodged  in  the  brain,  is  a  great 
canser  of  sleep  ;  and  why  such  a  humour  may  not  lodge  in  a  su£&. 
cient  proportion,  in  these  constipated  brains,  to  procure  inter- 
mitting sleeps,  I  sec  not.     4.  It  is  apparent  that  narcoticks,  as 

*  Aristot.  de  Soron.  &  Vigil,  c.  3.  *H  rS  vpirm  ula^vtrnptm  iuilik9t\fH  mfhi  rl 
/4,n  Iwaa^en  luwuf.  Galen,  de  Sympt.  Caus.  q.  6.  a  de  Metu  Mutcul.  c.  4.  Zacut.  Luiitan. 
de  Med.  princ.  Hist.  p.  93,  94,  26.  Lib.  f.  Patbolog.  Lib.  de  Morb.  Cap.  c.  10.  Lib.  d«  Proxi* 
iientia. 
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opium,  and  in  their  measure,  wines,  tobacco,  &c.  prorokc  sleeff ; 
not  by  any  culd  quality,  for  they  are  all  proved  to  be  hot,  bi»t, 
it  is  probable,  by  adding  such  a  ferment  to  the  blood,  as  renders 
the  spirits,  separated  in  the  brain,  more  torpid,  ignave,  and,  con- 
sequently,  unapt  to  motion,  and  the  execution  of  their  offices;  or, 
which  is  almost  the  same  thing,  as  renders  the  blood  aoapt  for 
separation  of  spirits  in  the  brain's  alembick,  whence  the  wearied 
spirits,  for  want  of  fresh  supplies,  are  becalmed  and  qniesceot.    So 
then,  if  the  humours,  in  the  bodies  of  these  abstinents,  should 
happily  partake  of  these  narcotick   sulphurs,    they  may  proTe 
somniferous,  without  the  elevation  of  fumes  from  digestiog  food. 
But,  sir,  lest  you  should  be  startled  at  this  unphilosophical  dis- 
course, in  representing  sleep  rather  as  a  non-emission  of  spirits 
from  the  brains,  than  a  non-immission  of  them  to  the  brain  from 
the  external  senses,  and  consequently,  as  a  negation  of  action, 
rather  than  of  passion,  I  crave  leave  to  mind  yon,  that  I  am  not  only 
deficient  in  the  beard,  but  much  more  in  the  brain,  of  some  Tery 
great  philosophers,  who  rank  not  only  the  external  senses,  but  the 
first  internal,  or  common.sense,  in  the  predicament  of  passions ; 
which,  I  confess,    I  cannot  understand,    because  I  know,  that 
when  devout  persons  are  taken  up  in  divine  services,  though  their 
eyes  be  wide  open,  and  presented  with  various  objects,  yet  they 
see  them  not,  because  they  mind  them  not;  likewise,  when  dili- 
gent students  are  intent  upon  their  books,  they  hear  not  the  clock 
that  strikes  at  their  ears ;  and  sound  *$leeper8,  with  lethargical  per- 
sons, feel  not  the  palling  and  hauling  of  their  friends  that  would 
awake  them,  8cc.     From  whence  I  conjecture,  that,  though  ob- 
jects act  ad  ultimum  virium  upon  the  external  senses  in  imprinting 
their  species,  yet  that  causeth  not  sensation,  except  there  be  an 
actual  attendance  of  the  sensitive  spirits  upon  the  sensible  objects, 
a  framing  of  their  effigies  or  species,  and  a  conveyance  thereof  to 
the  understanding.     Can  you  imagine  that  Columbus's  journey  to 
the  Indies,  his  surveying  that  unknown  world,  and  returning  a 
map  thereof  to  his  own  countrymen,  was  a  mere  passion  of  hb, 
and  only  the  action  of  a  novel  jig  of  American  atoms  ?  Or,  Cam- 
den's perambulation  through  all  the  coasts  of  this  island,  with  bis 
observations  thereon,  which  he  digested  into  a  valuable  Tolume, 
was  merely  his  sufftTing,  but  wholly  the  doing  of  subtile  spirits, 
and  aethereal  globules  magically  charmed  into  a  once  happy  com- 
bination ?   But  to  return,  5.  Cold  juices,  as  of  housleek,  lettuce, 
Tiolets,  &c.  Mill  conduce  to  our  sleep,  and,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
but  the  juices  in  these  bodies  may  be  cold  enough  to  effect  tlie 
sime.     6.  The  animal  spirits,  in  these  persons,  being  but  languid, 
are  the  less  active,  and,  consequently,  can  give  the  fewer  repulses 
to  the  insinuating  courtships  of  somniferous  causes.     7.  The  spi- 
rits of  these  languishrrs,  it  is  probable,  are  scant  and  defective, 
and,  therefore,  easily  tired  by  their  constant  operations,  and  con- 
sequently easily  persuaded,  either  by  a  command  of  the  heaTen- 
born  sQul,  or  an  exhalation  from  the  earthy  body,  to  yield  totbb 
temporary  death,     b.  Great  security  of  mind,  pleasing  faadcs^ 
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either  from  imagination,  such  as  some  of  these  are  said  to  he 
swelled  ivitbal,  or  from  the  senses  affected  by  musick,  dropping 
waters,  gliding  rivers,  whistling  winds,  &c.  are  usual  promoters 
of  insensation.  By  all  which  you  may  perceive,  that  there  are 
more  doors  to  our  bed-chamber  than  one. 

Thus,  sir,  to  satisfy  your  curiosity,  I  ha?e  traveled  somewhat 
an  unbeaten,  jet  not  altogether  unpleasant  path;  and,  that  I 
might  not  return  these  fruits  of  my  travels  as  jejune  and  sterile  as 
the  coantry  visited,  I  have,  therefore,  taken  a  slight  view  of  some 
of  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  as  also  of  the*  stately  superstruc 
tures  of  the  new  model,  that  occurred  in  our  journey.  Yet  there 
is  ooe  thing  remaining,  that  should  have  been  premised,  and  that 
is,  an  exact  history  of  our  damsel ;  but  that  you  cannot  expect, 
because  you  did  not  demand ;  and,  I  suppose,  you  did  not  de- 
mand, because  you  knew  I  was  unable  to  perform.  Yet,  that  I 
might  not  seem  to  build  on  the  sands,  I  shall  present  you  with  a 
hort  narrative,  received  since  1  began  this  discourse,  from  a  per* 
on  of  known  ingenuity  and  honesty,  and  therefore  most  worthy 
of  credit : 

^  This  abstinent  is  one  Martha  Taylor,  a  young  damsel^  bom 
of  mean  parentage,  inhabiting  not  far  from  Bakewcll  in  Derby, 
shire ;  who,  receiving  a  blow  on  the  back  from  a  miller,  became 
a  prisoner  to  her  bed  for  several  days ;  which  being  expired,  she 
obtained  some  enlargement  for  a  time,  but,  by  increasing  dis« 
tempers,  was  quickly  remanded  to  her  bed-prison  again  ;  where 
continuing  some  time,  she  found,  at  last,  a  defect  in  her  gula, 
and,  quickly  after,  a  dejection  of  appetite,  so  that,  about  the 
twenty -second  of  December,  Anno  1667,  she  began  to  abstain 
from  all  solid  food,  and  so  hath  continued  (except  something  so 
small,  at  the  seldom  ebbings  of  her  distemper,  as  is  altogether 
inconsiderable)  till  within  a  fortnight  before  the  date  hereof, 
which  amounts  to  thirteen  months  and  upwards ;  as  also  from  all 
other  sorts,  both  of  meats  and  drinks*  except  now  and  then  a 
few  drops  of  the  syrup  of  stewed  prunes,  water  and  sugar,  or  the 
joice  of  a  roasted  raisin,  &c.  but  thcs6  repasts  are  used  so  seldom, 
and  in  such  very  small  quantities,  as  are  prodigiously  insufficient 
for  sustentation.  She  evacuates  nothing  by  urine,  or  stool ;  she 
spits  not,  that  I  can  hear  of,  but  her  lips  are  often  dry,  for  which 
cause  she  takes  water  and  sugar  with  a  feather,  or  some  other 
liquids;  but  the  palms  of  her  hands  are  often  moist,  her  coun-> 
teoance  fresh  and  lively,  her  voice  clear  and  audible,  in  discourse 
she  is  free,  her  belly  dapped  to  her  hack-bone,  so  that  it  may  bo 
felt  through  her  intestines,  whence  a  great  cavity  is  admitted 
from  the  Cartilago  ensiformis  to  the  navel ;  and,  though  her 
upper  parts  be  less  emaciated,  though  much  too,  yet  her  lower 
parts  are  very  languid,  and  unapt  for  motion,  and  the  skin 
thereof  defiled  with  a  dry  prurigiuous  scurf,  for  which,  of  late, 
they  have  washed  them  with  milk.  She  sleeps  so  sparingly,  that 
once  she  continued  five  weeks  waking.  I  hear  nothing  of  anj 
extraordinary  previous  sanctity,   though,   since  her  affliction^ 
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<  being  confined  to  her  bed,  which  lieth  in  a  lower  room,  by  th« 
^  fire-side,  she  hath  learned  to  read ;  and  being  Tisited  so  plenti- 
^  fully  by  the  curious  from  many  parts,  as  also  by  the  religious  of 

<  all  persuasions,  she  hath  attained  some  knowledge  in  sacred 
^  mysteries,  but  nothing  of  enthusiasm,  that  she  pretends  uato. 
^  And,  lest  she  should  prore  a  cheat,  she  hath  been  diUgently 
^  watched  by  physicians,  surgeons,  and  other  persons,  for,  at 
^  least,  a  fortnight  together,  by  the  appointment  of  the  noble 
^  Earl  of  Devonshire,  as  is  already  published  by  Mr.  Robins  B.  of 
'  D.  that  is,  ballad-maker  of  Derby,  whose  ballad,  they  say,  doth 
^  much  excel  his  book.  Likewise  scyeral  other  persons,  at  other 
^  times,  have  been  pleased  to  watch  for  their  own  satisfaction,  who, 
^  detecting  no  fraud,  have  given  the  account  above-mentioned ; 
^  which  was,  for  the  main,  confirmed  to  me  by  a  sophy^  the 
^  renown  of  whose  wisdom  hath  often  made  England  to  ring,  who 

<  assured  me,  that  he  had  an  exact  account  of  her.' 

This  story  being  born  thus  out  of  due  time,  it  may  %eem  neces- 
sary to  make  some  reflexions  therefrom  on  the  precedent  discoune* 
And  1.  Her  age  confirms  the  probability  of  a  ferment  ui  the  se» 
roinals.  2.  An  antipathy  to  meat  was  not  the  promoter  of  the 
tragedy,  but  an  inability  to  swallow.  3.  Her  assumptions  of 
liquors,  though  seldom  and  slender,  contributed  not  only  to  a  pe- 
tite concoction  in  the  ventricle,  but  also  to  a  fermentation  kk  the 
heart.  4.  Her  restrained  evacuations,  by  urine  and  stool,  add 
much  to  her  moisture,  as  well  as  to  our  trouble  to  render  the  assump* 
tion  and  non.evacuation  consistent ;  to  the  performance  whereof, 
let  it  be  remembered,  that,  in  this  respect,  she  was  formerly  com« 
pared  to  embryo^s,  who  use  no  excretion  by  the  fundament,  bat 
retain,  in  their  intestines,  the  more  crass  feculendes,  till  the  time 
of  their  exclusion,  the  uterine  embraces ;  which  is  the  rather  to 
be  admitted,  because  she,  as  well  as  they,  receives  nothing  but 
liquids  ;  only  in  this  she  differs,  they  evacuate,  by  the  vrachus, 
into  the  allantoides  their  urinal  excrement,  but  she  hath  no  cxcre- 
tion  of  urine  at  all ;  the  defect  whereof  may  yet  be  supplied  by 
these  three  advantages,  which  she  hath  above  them,  as  are  her  ex- 
piration, extraordinary  transpiration  in  the  palms  of  her  hailds, 
and  the  far  smaller  quantity  of  liquors  that  she  receives.  5.  Uer 
non-excrction,  and  the  dryness  of  her  mouth,  argue  the  rcnuuid- 
ing  of  the  humours  to  the  further  services  of  nature.  6.  The  atro- 
phy  of  the  parts,  and  inability  to  motion,  seem  to  argue  a  defect 
of  nervous  juice  and  animal  spirits  ;  which  weakens  the  neoestity 
of  our  giving  a  perfect  account,  how  nature  may  be  completely 
sustained  in  the  absence  of  food.  7.  Pier  impetiginous  eruptioM 
argue  the  saltness  of  her  blood,  which  adds  the  greater  probability 
to  the  several  saline  ferments  mentioned  before.  8*  Her  sparing 
sleep  shews  not  only  the  no  necessity  of  the  ordinary  measures  of 
healthful  dormitators,  but  also  that  sleep  may  be  conciliated  other- 
wise,  than  by  the  powerful  mediation  of  fuming  food.  9.  There 
is  no  cause,  from  any  antecedent  sanctity,  to  ascribe  this  miran- 
dous  production  to  miraculous  causes.     10*  Herabode^iaatontr 
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roosBy  doth  accommodate  her  with  a  moister  air,  which  is  more 
generatif  e  of  homonrs.  1 1 .  Her  propinquity  to  the  fire  conduceth 
to  tiie  extraneous  reception  of  igneous  atoms.  12.  Her  non-pre- 
teosions  to  r^Telations,  and  the  constant  visits  she  receives  from 
persons  of  all  forms,  may  serve  to  occlude,  not  only  the  mouths, 
tliat  are  so  nnevangelical,  as  to  cry  her  up  for  a  miracle,  but  those 
also,  that  are  so  unphiiosophical,  as  to  cry  her  down  for  the  cheat 
of  a  faction. 

Now,  sir,  should  I  take  my  hand  from  the  table,  did  I  not  sus- 
pect, that  some  one  may  possibly  reply  upon  me  and  say,  if  I 
take  it  to  be  possible  to  live  without  food,  it  is  a  wonder  I  fall 
not  myself  to  this  piece  of  frugality ;  1  therefore  add,  though 
with  this  jejune  table  one  may  possibly  live,  yet  it  follows  not  that 
I  can ;  for,  apcording  to  the  old  saying,  *  That,  which  is  one 
man's  meat,  is  another  man's  poison  ;'  and,  even  in  physick,  it  is 
affirmed  bv  that  noble  philosopher.  Esquire  Boyle*  (a  worthy 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  whose  admirable  designs  I  would 
you  shoold  know  that  I  am  a  great  admirer)  that  some  medicines, 
as  particnlarly  salt  of  amber,  is  effectual  for  epileptical  children, 
not  so  for  adult  epilcpticks ;  and  the  deserving  Dr.  Castle  affirms  f 
that  Mercur.  dulc.  is  more  safe  for  children,  than  grown  persons, 
especially  if  irrigated  with  acidities.  But,  sir,  I  find  myself 
lauichiDg  into  a  wide  sea ;  I  shall  therefore  tack  about  to  do  my 
devoir,  and  crave  your  acceptance  of  this  slender  offering,  and 
your  Qnictus  est  for  the  present,  giving  you  assurance,  that,  in 
so  doing,  you  may  hereafter  command.  Sir, 

Your  observant  Servant, 

JO.  REYN0I4)S. 

Kin^i-Nofton,  Feb.  22,  1668. 

•  Setpt.   Chym.  p.  911.  t  Cbjns.  G«L  p.  Sk 
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A  BRIEF  RELATION  • 

OP 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH'S  TROUBLES. 

WITH    THE 

Taking  away  the  Lands  and  Castle  of  Sherburu  in  Dorset  fro* 
him  and  his  Heirs,  being  his  indubitable  Inheritance. 

London,  printed  for  W,  T.  1669. 
Quartu,  containing  Eleven  Pages. 

To  the  Right  Honourable,  the  Commons  of  England,  assenbled 
in  Parliament.  The  humble  Petition  of  Carew  Raleigh,  £i^ 
only  Son  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  late  deceased, 

Hurably  sheweth, 

That  whereas  vour  petitioner  conceivetb,  that  his  late  father*  Sir  Walter Ralci^ 
wak  most  unjustly  and  illegally  condemned  and  execated  ;  and  hb  lands aad 
castle  of  Sherbuni  wrongfully  taken  from  hiro  and  his,  as  may  more  at  large  ap* 
pear  by  this  brief  narrative  hereunto  annexed ;  the  particulars  whereof  jovr  pis* 
iitioner  is,  upon  due  proofs,  ready  to  make  good  :  Yoar  petit  toiler,  tberslbrab 
humbly  submitting  to  the  great  justice  and  integrity  of  this  house  (n bkh  is  no 
way  more  manifested,  than  by  relieving  the  oppressed)  humbly  crareih.  that 
he  may  receive  such  satisfaction,  for  these  his  great  oppressions  and  losses,  as  to 
the  wisdom  and  clemency  of  this  honourable  house  shall  seem  fit* 

And  your  petitioner  shall  homblj  prmj,  &c 

WIIEN^  King  James  came  into  England,  he  found  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  (by  the  favour  of  his  late  mistress  Que^n  Elisabeth) 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  lord  lieutenant  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  captain  of  the  guard,  and  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Jer- 
sey ;  with  a  large  possession  of  lands  both  in  England  and  Ireland* 
The  king  for  some  weeks  used  him  with  great  kindness,  and  was 
pleased  to  acknowledge  divers  presents,  which  he  had  received 
from  him  bi-ing  in  Scotland,  for  which  he  gaye  him  thanks*  But 
finding  him  (as  he  suid  himself)  a  martial  man,  addicted  to  foreign 
affairs,  and  great  actions,  he  feared,  lest  he  should  engage  him  in  a 
war,  a  thing  most  hated,  and  contrary  to  the  king's  natnre* 
Wherefore  he  began  to  look  upon  him  with  a  jealous  eye,  eaped- 
ally  after  he  had  presented  him  with  a  book,  wherein,  with  great 
animosity,  he  opposed  the  peace  with  Spain,  then  in  treatj,  per* 
suading  the  king  rather  vigorously  to  prosecute  the  war  with  that 
prince,  then  in  hand,  promising,  and  that  with  great  probability, 
within  few  years  to  reduce  the  West-Indies  to  his  obedience.  But 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  enemies,  soon  discovering  the  king*s  hiunovr, 
resolved  at  once  to  rid  the  king  of  this  doubt  and  trouble,  and  to 

•  Thh  It  thf  iQOth  Number  in  the  Catalofue  of  Pamphlats  is  thi 
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tnrich  theroselTes  with  the  lands  and  ofi&ces  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
Wherefore  thejr  plotted  to  accuse  him,  and  the  Lord  Oobham,  a 
simple  passionate  man,  but  of  Terj  noble  birth  and  great  possess!, 
ens,  of  high  treason.  The  particulars  of  their  accusation  I  am  ut» 
terlj  ignorant  of,  and  I  think  all  men,  both  then  and  now  living; 
only  I  find  in  general  terms,  th^y  were  accused  for  plotting  with 
the  Spaniard,  to  bring  in  a  foreigti  army,  and  proclaim  the  infanta 
of  Spain,  Queen  bf  England;  but  without  any  proofs,  and  the 
thing  itself  as  ridiculous  ds  impossible.  Howefer,  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh  was  condemned  without  any  witness  brought  in  against  him, 
and  the  Lord  Cobham,  who  was  pretended  to  have  accused  him  , 
barely  in  a  letter,  in  another  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  upon 
his  saUation,  cleared  him  of  all  treason,  or  treasonable  actions 
either  against  king  or  state  to  his  knowledge;  which  original  let. 
ter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Carew  Raleigh,  son  of  Sir  Walter, 
to  be  produced  at  any  time.  Upon  this  condemnation,  all  his 
lands  and  offices  were  seized,  and  himself  committed  close  pri'toner 
to  the  Tower;  but  they  found  his  Castle  of  Sherbnrn,  and  the 
lands  thereunto  belonging,  to  be  long  before  entailed  on  his  chil. 
drcn,  8o  that  he  could  not  forfeit  it,  but  during  his  own  life.  And 
the  king,  finding  in  himself  the  iniquity  of  Sir  Walter's  condemn- 
ation, gave  him  all  what  he  had  forfeited,  again,  but  still  kept  him 
close  prisoner.  Seven  years  after  his  imprisonment,  he  enjoyed 
Sherburn;  at  which  time  it  fell  out,  that  one  Mr.  Robert  Car,  a 
young  Scotch  gentleman,  grew  in  great  favour  with  the  king;  and 
having  no  fortune,  they  contrived  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  fu. 
turc  greatness  upon  the  ruins  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Whereupon 
they  called  the  conveyance  of  Sherburn  in  question,  in  the  Kxche- 
quer  chamber,  and  for  want  of  one  single  word  (which  word  was 
found  notwithstanding  in  the  paper-book,  and  was  only  the  over, 
sight  of  a  clerk)  they  pronounced  the  conveyance  invalid,  and 
Sherburn  forfeited  to  the  crown;  a  judgment  easily  to  be  foreseen 
without  witchcraft,  since  his  chiefestjudgt!  was  his  greatest  enemy, 
and  the  case  argued  between  a  poor  fricndhss  prisoner,  and  a  king 
of  England. 

Thus  was  Sherburn  given  to  Sir  Robert  Car  (after  Earl  of  Som- 
erset;) the  Lady  Raleigh*  with  her  children,  humbly  and  earnestly 
petitioning  the  king  for  compassion  on  her,  and  her's,  conid  obtain 
no  other  answer  from  him,  but  that  he  mun  have  the  land,  he  muii 
have  it  for  Car.  She  being  a  woman  of  a  very  high  spirit,  and  no- 
ble birth  and  breeding,  fell  down  upon  her  knees,  with  her  handtf 
heavid  up  to  heaven,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  spirit,  beseeched  God 
Almighty  to  look  upon  the  justice  of  her  cause,  and  punish  those 
who  had  so  wrongfully  exposed  her,  and  her  poor  children,  to  ruin 
and  beggary.  What  hath  happened  since  to  that  royal  family,  is 
too  sad  and  disastrous  for  mc  to  repeat,  and  yet  too  visible  not  to 
be  discerned.  But  to  proceed:  i^rince  Henry,  hearing  the  king 
had  given  Sherburn  to  Sir  Robert  Car,  came  with  some  anger  to 

•  she  was  tbe  only  daughter  of  Sir  NIcbolas  Throckmorton,  who  WM  Aliaifaedi  in  Qncn 
Mail's  timc^  and  acquitted.    See  Fox't  Acu  and  Monument!. 
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his  father,  desiring  he  would  be  pleased  to  bestow  SberbaiH  upon 
him,  alledging  that  it  was  a  place  of  great  strength  and  beau tj^ 
which  he  much  liked,  but  indeed,  with  an  intention  to  gi?e  it  hmck 
to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whom  he  much  esteemed. 

The  king  who  was  unwilling  to  refuse  any  of  that  princess  de» 
sires,  (for  indeed,  they  were  most  commonly  delivered  in  such  laii« 
ffuage,  as  sounded  rather  like  a  demand  than  an  in  treaty)  grmnted 
nis  request;  and,  to  satisfy  his  favourite,  gave  him  five  and  twenty- 
thousand  pounds  in  ready  money,  so  far  was  the  king  or  crown 
from  gaining  by  this  purchase,  fiut  that  excellent  prince,  within 
a  few  months,  was  taken  away;  how  and  by  what  means  is  sus- 
pected by  all,  and  I  fear  was  then  too  well  known  by  many. 
After  his  death,  the  king  gave  Sherburn  again  to  Sir  Robert  Car, 
who  not  many  years  after,  by  the  name  of  Earl  of  Somerset,  was 
arraigned  and  condemned  for  poisoning  Sir  Thomas  Overbvry, 
and  lost  all  his  lands.  Then  Sir  John  Digby,  now  Earl  of  Bristol 
begged  Sherburn  of  the  king,  and  had  it.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  be* 
ing  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  perfect  healthy  had  now  worn 
out  sixteen  years  imprisonment,  and  had  seen  the  disastrous  end  of 
all  his  greatest  enemies;  so  that,  new  persons  and  new  interests 
now  springing  up  in  court,  he  found  means  to  obtain  his  liberty, 
but  upon  condition,  to  go  a  voyage  to  Guiana,  in  discovery  of  a 
gold  mine.  That  unhappy  voyage  is  well  known,  almost,  to  all 
men,  and  how  he  was  betrayed  from  the  very  beginning,  his  letters 
and  designs  being  discovered  to  Gondamore,  the  Spanisth  Ambas- 
sador, whereby  he  found  such  opposition  upon  the  place,  that 
though  he  took  and  fired  the  town  of  St.  'J'homa,  yet  he  lost  his 
eldest  son  in  that  service,  and  being  desperately  sick  himself,  was 
made  frustrate  of  all  his  hopes. 

Immediately  upon  his  return  home,  he  was  made  prisoner,  and 
by  the  violent  pursuit  of  Gondamore,  and  ^onic  others,  who  could 
not  think  their  estates  safe,  while  his  head  was  upon  his  shoulders, 
the  king  resolved  to  t>ke  advantage  of  his  former  condemnation 
sixteen  years  past,  being  not  able  to  take  away  his  life  for  any  new 
action  ;  and  though  he  had  given  him  a  commission  under  the 
broad-seal  to  execute  martial  law  upon  his  own  soldiers,  which 
was  conceived,  by  the  best  lawyers,  a  full  pardon  for  any  offence 
committed  before  that  time,  without  any  further  trouble  of  the 
law,  cut  off  his  head. 

Ilere  justice  was  indeed  blind,  blindly  executing  one  and  the 
same  person  upon  one  and  the  same  condemnation,  for  things  con- 
tradictory ;  for  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  condemned  for  being  a 
friend  to  the  Spaniard,  and  lost  bis  life  for  being  their  utter  enemy. 
Thus  kings,  when  they  will  do  what  they  please,  please  not  him 
they  should,  God,  and,  having  made  their  power  subservient  to 
their  will,  deprive  themselves  of  that  just  power  whereby  othen 
are  subservient  to  tiicm.  'J'o  proceed:  Mr.  Carew  Raleight  only 
son  of  Sir  Walter,  being  at  this  time  a  youth  of  abont  thirteen, 
bred  at  Oxford,  after  five  years,  canve  to  court,  and,  by  the  favonr 
of  the  right  honourable  William  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Us  sioblo 
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Viosman,  hoped  to  obtain  some  redress  in  his  misfortunes;  but  the 
king,  not  liking  his  countenance,  said,  he  appeared  to  him  like  the 
ghost  of  his  father;  whereupon  the  earl  adrised  him  to  travel^ 
which  he  did  until  the  death  of  king  James,  which  happened  about 
a  jear  after.  Then  coming  o?er,  and  a  parliament  sitting,  he,  ac. 
cording  to  the  custom  of  this  land,  addressed  himself  to  them  bj 
petition  to  be  restored  in  blood,  thereby  to  inabie  him  to  inherit 
such  lands,  as  might  come  unto  him  either  as  heir  to  his  father,  or 
any  other  way ;  but,  his  petition  having  been  twice  read  in  the 
lords  house,  King  Charles  sent  Sir  James  Fullerton  (then  of  tho 
bed-chamber)  unto  Mr.  Raleigh,  to  command  him  to  come  un(o 
him ;  and,  being  brought  into  the  king's  chamber  by  the  said  Sir 
James,  the  king,  after  using  him  with  great  civility,  notwithstand* 
ing  told  him  plainly,  that,  when  he  was  prince,  he  had  promised 
the  Earl  of  Bristol  to  secure  his  title  to  Sherburn  against  the  heirs 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  whereupon  the  carl  had  given  him,  then 
prince,  ten-thousand  pounds,  that  now  lie  was  bound  to  make 
good  his  promise,  being  king;  that  therefore,  unless  he  would  quit 
all  his  right  and  title  to  Sherbourn,  he  neither  could  nor  would 
pass  his  bill  of  restoratfon.  Mr.  Raleigh  urged  the  justice  of  his 
cause;  that  he  desired  only  the  liberty  of  a  subject,  and  to  be  left 
to  thelaw,  which  was  never  denied  any  free-man.  iS'ot withstand- 
ing all  which  allegations,  the  king  was  resolute  in  his  denial,  and 
•o  left  him.  After  which  Sir  James  FuIIerfon  used  many  argu- 
ments to  persuade  submission  to  the  king's  will ;  as,  the  impossi- 
bility of  contesting  with  kingly  power;  the  not  being  restored  in 
blood,  which  brought  along  ^nlh  it  so  many  inconveniencies,  that 
it  w&s  not  possible  without  it  to  possess  or  enjoy  any  lands  or  estate 
in  this  kingdom  ;  the  not  being  in  a  condition,  if  his  cloke  wiTe 
taken  from  his  back,  or  hat  from  his  head,  to  sue  for  restitution. 
All  which  things  being  considered,  together  with  splendid  promi. 
SOS  of  great  preferment  in  court,  and  particular  favours  from  the 
king  not  improbable,  wrought  much  in  the  mind  of  young  Mr. 
Raleigh,  being  a  person  not  full  twenty  years  old,  left  friendless 
and  fortuneless,  and  prevailed  so  far,  that  he  submittted  to  th« 
king^s  will. 

Whereupon  there  was  an  act  passed  for  his  restoration,  and,  to- 
gether with  it,  a  settlement  of  Sherburn  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol; 
and,  in  shew  of  some  kind  of  recompence,  four-hundred  pounds  a 
year  pension,  during  life,  granted  to  Mr.  Raleigh  after  the  death 
of  his  mother,  whu  had  that  bum  paid  unto  her,  during  life,  in  lieu 
of  jointure. 

Thus  have  I,  with  as  much  brevity,  humility,  and  candour  (as 
the  nature  of  the  case  will  permit)  related  the  pressures,  force,  and 
injnstice  committed  upon  a  poor  oppressed,  though  not  undeserv» 
ing  ♦,  family ;  and  have  forborne  to  specify  the  names  of  those, 

•  Sir  W»Uct  Raleigh  discoTcred  Virginia  at  hi*  own  charge,  which  cost  him  forty-tlKNuand 
ponnd*.  He  was  the  first,  of  all  the  English,  that  dtscovercd  Guiana  )n  the  West«indies.  He 
took  ihe  Islands  of  Fayall  from  the  Spaniard,  and  did  roost  signal  and  eminent  service  at  the 
taking  of  Cadiz.  He  toolc  from  the  Spaniard  the  griratrst  and  richest  Caricic,  that  ever  came 
iato  Cngland  :  And  another  siiip  laden  with  nothing  bat  goldi  pearls,  and  cochlaeal. 
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vrho  were  instrnmenU  of  this  eTil,  lest  I  should  be  thought  to  bare 
ah  inclination  to  scandalise  particular,  and  perchance  noble  fa. 
milies. 

Upon  the  consideration  of  all  which,  I  humbly  submit  myself  to 
the  commons  of  England,  now  represented  in  parliament;  deair. 


ing,  according  to  their  great  wisdom  and  justice,  that  they  will 
ri^ht  me  and  my  posterity,  according  to  their  own  best  liking; 
having,  in  my  own  person  (though  bred  at  court)  nefer  opposed 
any  of  their  just  rights  and  privileges,  and,  for  the  future^  being 
resolved  to  range  myself  under  the  banner  of  the  commons  of  Eng« 
laud;  and,  so  far  forth  as  education  and  fatherly  instruction  can 
prevail,  promise  the  same  for  two  sons  whom  God  hath  sent  me. 


THE 
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CONTAIN IMG 

THE  HISTORY  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

Whereunto  are  annexed  his  last  Speech  and  Epitaph.  Intended  at 
a  severe  Rcilection  on  the  too  great  Fondness  of  English  Ladies 
towards  French  Footmen,  which,  at  that  Time  of  Dny^  was  a 

too  common  complaint. 


-Si  quis 


Opprubriis.  dignos  latraverit,  integer  ipse, 
Solveiitur  rUu  tabulae.  Ilorat. 

Ix)ndon  :  Printed  1670.     Quarto,  containing  nineteen  pagft. 

(^LAUDK  du  Vail  was  born,  anno  1G43,  at  Do m front  in  Nor- 
>'  mandy,  a  place  very  famous  for  the  excellency  and  healthfoU 
ness  of  the  air,  aod  for  the  production  of  mercurial  wits*  At  tlie 
time  of  his  birth,  (as  we  have  since  found,  by  rectiHcation  of  hb 
nativity,  by  act  idcn(s)  there  was  a  conjunction  of  Venus  andMer* 
cnry,  certain  prcsa<;!;cs  of  very  good  fortune,  but  of  a  short  con* 
tinuaiice.  His  father  was  Pierre  du  Vail,  a  miller;  his  mother 
Marguerite  Dc  la  Roche,  a  taylor's  daughter.  I  hear  no  hurt  of 
his  parents,  they  lived  in  as  much  reputation  and  honesty,  as  their 
conditions  and  occupations  would  permit 

There  are  ^ome  that  ron6deutly  aver  he  was  bom  in  Smock-alley 
without  Hishop'gate  ;  that  his  father  was  a  cook,  and  sold  boiled 
beef  and  porridge.  But  this  report  is  as  false  as  it  is  defamatory 
and  malicjods,  and  it  is  easy  to  disprove  it  several  ways;  I  wUI 
only  urge  one  demonstrative  argument  against  it:  If  he  had  been 
born  there,  he  had  heon  no  Frenchman,  but  if  he  had  been  no 
Frenchman,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  he  should  have  been  so  bdqcIi 
beloved  in  his  life,  and  lamented  at  his  death  by  the  English  ladies. 

His  father  and  mother  had  not  been  long  married,  when  Margne* 
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rite  longed  for  pudding  and  mince  pje,  which  the  good  man  was 
fain  to  beg  for  her  at  an  English  merchant's  in  Rouen,  which  was 
a  certain  sign  of  his  inclination  to  England.  They  were  yery  mcrrj 
at  his  chrbtening,  and  his  father,  without  any  grumbling,  paid  also 
then  the  fees  for  his  burial;  which  is  an  extraordinary  custom  at 
Domfront,  not  exercised  any  where  else  in  all  France,  and  of 
which  I  account  myself  obliged  to  give  the  reader  a  particular 
account. 

In  the  days  of  Charles  the  Ninth  of  that  name,  the  curate  of 
Domfront  (for  so  the  French  name  him  whom  we  call  parson  and 
▼icar)  out  of  his  own  head,  began  a  strange  innovation  and  oppres- 
sion in  that  parish ;  that  is,  he  absolutely  denied  to  baptise  any  of 
their  children,  if  they  would  not  at  (he  same  time  pay  him  also  the 
funeral  fees;  and  what  was  worse,  he  would  give  them  no  reason 
for  this  alteration,  but  only  promised  to  enter  bond  for  himself  and 
his  successors,  that  hereafter  all  persons,  paying  so  at  their  christ* 
ening,  should  be  buried  gratis :  \Vhat  think  ye  the  poor  people  did 
in  this  case?  They  did  not  pall  his  surplice  orer  his  cars,  nor  tear 
hb  mass.book,  nor  throw  crickets  at  his  head;  no,  they  humbly 
dcbired  him  to  alter  his  resolution,  and  amicably  reasoned  it  with 
him;  but  be,  being  a  capricious  fellow,  gave  them  no  other  an-* 
3wcr,  but,  ^  What  I  have  done,  I  have  done,  Take  your  remedy 
where  you  can  find  it;  'tis  not  for  men  ot  my  coat  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  my  actions  to  the  laity.'  Which  was  a  surly  and  quarrel- 
some answer,  and  unbefitting  a  priest.  Yet  this  did  not  provoke 
his  parishioners  to  speak  one  ill  word  against  his  person  or  function, 
or  to  do  any  illegal  act.  They  only  took  the  regular  way  of  com- 
plaining of  him  to  his  ordinary,  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen.  Upon 
summons,  he  appears;  the  Archbishop  takes  him  up  roundly,  tells 
him.  He  deserves  deprivation,  if  that  can  be  proved  which  is  ob- 
jected against  hiui:  And  asked  him,  What  he  had  to  say  for  him- 
self? Alter  his  due  reverence,  he  answers.  That  he  acknowledges 
the  fact,  to  save  the  time  of  examining  witnesses ;  but  desires  his 
Gr^ce  to  hear  his  reasons,  and  then  do  unto  him  as  he  shall  see 
cause.  ^  I  have  been,'  says  he,  ^  curate  of  thb  parish  these  seven 
years;  in  that  time  I  have,  one  year  with  another,  baptised  a  hunt* 
dred  children,  and  buried  not  one.  At  first  I  rejoiced  at  my  good 
fortune,  to  be  placed  in  so  good  an  air;  but,  looking  into  the  re- 
gister-book, I  found,  for  a  hundred  years  back,  nearthe  same  num- 
ber yearly  baptised,  and  not  one  above  five  years  old  buried:  And, 
which  did  more  amaze  me,  i  find  the  number  of  the  communicants 
to  be  no  greater  now  than  they  were  then :  This  seemed  to  me  a 
great  mystery;  but,  upon  further  enquiry,  1  found  out  the  true 
cause  of  it;  for  all  that  are  born  at  Domfront  were  hanged  at 
Rouen,  I  did  this  to  keep  my  parishioners  from  hanging,  encou- 
raging them  to  die  at  home,  the  burial  duties  being  already  paid.' 

The  Archbishop  demanded  of  the  parishioners,  Whether  this 
was  true  or  not?  They  answered.  That  too  mi^ny  of  them  came  to 
that  unluckyend  at  Rouen.  '  Well  then,' said  he,  ^  I  approve  of  what 
tbe  curate  has  done,  and  will  cause  my  secretary,  in  perpatuain  r$i 
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memoriam^  to  make  an  act  of  it ;'  which  act  the  ettrate  carried  hmne 
-with  him,  and  the  parish  chearfully  submitted  to  it,  and  hare  looiid 
much  good  by  it;  for,  within  less  than  twenty  years,  there  died 
fifteen  of  natural  deaths,  and  now  there  die  threeor  four  yearly. 

But,  to  return  to  Du  Vail,  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  expected  that  I 
should,  in  a  true  history,  play  the  romancer,  and  describe  all  hit 
actions  from  his  cradle  to  his  saddle,  telling  what  childish  sports 
he  was  best  at,  and  who  were  his  play-fcllows;  that  were  enough 
to  make  the  truth  of  the  whole  narration  suspected  ;  only  one  iaa- 
portant  accident  I  ought  not  to  omit. 

An  old  friar,  accounted  rery  expert  in  physiognomy  and  judicial 
astrology,  came  on  a  time  to  see  old  Du  Vail  and  his  wife  (for  so 
we  call  him  to  distinguish  him  from  his  son).  They  had  then,  by 
extraordinary  good  fortune,  some  Norman  wine,  that  is,  cider,  in 
their  house,  of  which  they  were  very  liberal  to  this  old  friar,  whom 
they  made  heartily  welcome,  thinking  nothing  too  good  for  him. 

For  those  silly  people,  who  know  no  better,  account  it  a  great 
honour  and  favour,  when  any  religious  person,  as  a  priest  or  friar^ 
are  pleased  to  give  them  a  visit,  and  to  eat  and  drink  with  them* 
As  these  three  were  sitting  by  the  fire,  and  chirping  over  their 
cups,  in  comes  Claude,  and  broke  the  friar's  draught,  who  filed 
his  eyes  attentiyely  upon  him,  without  speaking  one  word  for  the 
space  of  half  an  hour,  to  the  amazement  of  Claude's  parents,  yrho^ 
seeing  the  friar  neither  speak  nor  drink,  imagined  he  was  sick,  and 
courteously  asked  him,  ^  Brother,  what  ails  you?  Are  you  not 
well  ?  Why  do  you  look  so  upon  our  son?'  The  friar,  having  rou- 
scd  himself  out  of  his  extasy,  ^  Is  that  stripling,'  says  he,  ^  yovr 
son?'  To  which,  after  they  had  replied.  Yes,  *  Come  hither,  boy,* 
quoth  he;  and,  looking  upon  his  head,  he  perceired  he  had  two 
crowns,  a  certain  sign  that  he  should  be  a  traveller.  *  This  child,* 
says  he,  '  will  be  a  traveller,  and  he  shall  never,  during  his  life,  be 
long  without  money ;  and,  wherever  he  goes,  he  will  he  in  extraor- 
dinary favour  with  women  of  the  highest  condition.'  Now,  from 
this  story,  the  certainty  of  physiognomy  and  judicial  astrology  is 
evidently  proved;  so  that  from  henceforward  whoever  shall  pre« 
Hime  to  deny  it,  ought  not  to  be  esteemed  a  person  in  his  right 
ivits. 

Pierre  and  ^fargueritc  looked  upon  the  friar  as  an  oracle,  and 
mightily  rejoiced  at  their  son's  good  fortune  ;  but  it  could  not  €»• 
ter  into  their  imagination,  how  thb  should  come  to  pass,  having 
nothing  to  leave  him  as  a  foundation  to  build  so  great  a  stmctnre 
upon. 

Tiiv  boy  grew  up,  and  spoke  the  language  of  the  country  in* 
end),  which  is  lawyers  French,  and  which  (if  I  should  not  offend 
ihf  iPvIu's,  in  comparing  our  language  with  theirs)  is  asmachinfe* 
J''  r  to  that  at  Paris,  as  Devonshire  or  Somersetshire  English  to 
tna*  spoken  at  White-hall. 

I  .<<))eak  -lot  (his  to  disgrace  him,  for,  could  he  hare  spoke  never 
so  f;o.>ii  French,  it  is  not  in  such  high  esteem  there  as  it  it  here; 
?h'^  it  ver)  rarely  happens,  that,   npon  that  account  alOBe^  any 
'nrn^  daughter  runs  away  with  a  lacquey. 
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Wlieii  he  was  abont  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old,  hb  friends 
Bistered  their  forces  together  to  set  him  up  in  the  world.  Thej 
benght  him  shoes  and  stockings,  for  (according  to  the  laudable 
cistom  of  that  country,  of  inuring  their  youth  to  hardship)  till 
then  he  had  nerer  worn  any.  They  also  bought  him  a  suit  of  the 
brokers,  gare  him  thdr  blessing  and  twenty  sous  in  his  pocket, 
and  threw  an  old  shoe  after  him,  and  bid  him  go  seek  his  fortune. 
This  throwing  of  an  old  shoe  after  him  was  looked  upon  as  a  great 
piece  of  prodigality  in  Normandy,  where  they  are  so  considerable 
a  merchandise;  the  citizens  wires  of  the  best  quality  wearing  old 
shoes  chalked,  whence,  I  suppose,  our  custom  of  wearing  white 
shoes  deriyes  its  original. 

His  Mends  advis^  him  to  go  to  Paris,  assuring  him  he  would 
not  fail  of  a  condition  there,  if  any  could  be  had  in  the  world ;  for 
so  the  French  call  Paris.  He  goes  to  Rouen,  and  fortunately 
BMets  with  post-horses,  which  were  to  be  returned,  one  of  whieh  he 
was  proffered  to  ride  gratis j  only  upon  promise  to  help  to  dress  them 
at  night.  And,  which  was  yet  more  fortunate,  he  meets  sereral 
yovng  English  gentlemen,  with  their  goTemors,  going  to  Paris, 
to  learn  their  exercises,  to  fit  them  to  go  a  wooing  at  thdr  return 
home  ;  who  were  infinitely  ambitious  of  his  company,  not  donbt* 
iag  but,  in  those  two  days  travel,  they  should  pump  many  con. 
ndermble  things  out  of  him,  both  as  to  the  language  and  customs 
•f  France,  and,  upon  that  account,  they  did  Tery  willingly  de« 
fray  his  charges. 

They  anriTe  at  Paris,  and  light  in  the  Fauxbourg  St  Germain^ 
the  quarter  wherein  generally  the  English  lodge,  near  whom  also, 
our  Dn  Vail  did  earnestly  desire  to  plant  himself.  Not  long  after, 
by  the  intercession  of  some  of  the  English  gentlemen  (for  in  this 
timft  he  had  indeared  himself  to  them)  he  was  admitted  to  run  on 
errands,  and  do  the  meanest  offices  at  the  St.  Esprit,  in  the- Rue 
de  Boncherie :  a  house,  in  those  days,  betwixt  a  tavern,  ati.ale« 
house,  a  cook's  shop,  and  a  bawdy-house,  and,  upon  some  of 
these  accounts,  much  frequented  by  the  English  his  patron^.  In 
this  condition  he  li?ed  unblameabic,  during  some  time,  unless  you 
esteem  it  a  fault  to  be  scabby,  and  a  little  given  to  filching  quali* 
ties,  very  frequent  in  persons  of  his  nation  and  condition. 

The  restoration  of  his  majesty,  which  was  in  1660,  brought 
multitudes  of  all  nations  into  England,  to  be  spectators  of  our  ju. 
bilee ;  but,  more  particularly,  it  drained  Paris  of  all  the  English 
there,  as  being  most  concerned  in  so  great  a  happiness.  One  of 
them,  a  person  of  quality,  entertained  Du  Vail  as  his  servant,  and 
brought  him  over  nith  him. 

What  fortunes  he  ran  through  afterwards,  is  known  to  every  • 

one,  and  how  good  a  proficient  he  was  in  the  laudable  qualities  of 
gaming  and  making  love.  But  one  vice  he  had  which  I  cannot  par- 
don him,  because  it  is  not  of  the  French  growth,  but  northern  and 
ungentcel,  I  mean  that  of  drinking  ;  for,  that  very  night  he  was 
surprised,  he  was  overtaken. 

By  these  courses  (for  I  dare  not  call  them  vices)  he  soon  fell 
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into  want  of  money,  to  maintain  his  sport  That,  and  Ida  stof^ 
but  chiefly  his  own  Talon r,  inclined  him  to  take  the  genecooB  way 
of  padding ;  in  which  he  quickly  became  so  famous,  that,  in  a  pro* 
clamation  for  the  taking  sererai  notorious  highway  .men,  he  luul 
the  honour  to  be  named  first. 

This  is  the  place  where  I  should  set  dowB  screral  of  his  ezploiti; 
but  I  omit  them,  both  as  being  well  known,  and  because  I  cannot 
find  in  them  more  ingenuity  than  was  practised  before  by  Hind  and 
Haunum,  and  seTcral  other  mere  English  thieies. 

Yet,  to  do  him  right,  one  story  there  is  that  sarours  of  gal- 
lantry, and  I  should  not  be  an  honest  historian,  if  I  shonU  cob-i 
ccal  it. 

He,  with  his  squadron,  overtakes  a  coach,  which  they  had  set  over 
night,  having  intelligence  of  a  booty  of  four-handred  pounds  in 
it  In  the  coach  was  a  knight,  his  lady,  and  only  one  serfing- 
maid,  who,  perceiving  five  horse-men  making  up  to  them,  pre-i 
sently  imagined  that  they  were  beset ;  and  they  were  confirnsed  in 
this  apprehension,  by  seeing  them  whisper  to  one  another,  and  ride 
backwards  and  forwards.  The  lady,  to  shew  she  was  not  nfnid, 
takes  a  flageolet  out  of  her  pocket,  and  plays :  Du  Yall  tnkes  the 
hint,  plays  also,  and  excellently  well,  upon  a  flageolet  of  his  own, 
and  in  this  posture  he  rides  up  to  the  coach^ide.  ^  Sir,'  sajrs  he^ 
to  the  person  in  the  coach,  ^  your  lady  plays  excellentiy,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  that  she  dances  as  well ;  will  you  please  to  walk  oat 
of  the  coach,  and  let  me  have  the  honour  to  dance  one  corrant 
with  her  upon  the  heath.*  ^  Sir,'  said  the  person  in  the  coach, 
^  I  dare  not  deny  any  thing  to  one  of  your  quality  and  good  mind) 
you  seem  a  gentleman,  and  your  request  is  very  reasonable:'  which 
said,  the  lacquey  opens  the  boot,  out  comes  the  knight,  Dn  VaU 
leaps  lightly  oflf  his  horse,  and  hands  the  lady  out  of  the  coach* 
They  danced,  and  here  it  was  that  Du  Vail  performed  manreb^ 
the  best  master  in  London,  except  those  that  are  French,  not  be^ 
ing  able  to  shew  such  footing  as  he  did  in  his  great  riding  Freach 
boots.  The  dancing  being  over,  he  waits  on  the  lady  to  her  coach. 
As  the  knight  was  going  in,  says  Du  VaU  to  him,  ^  Sir,  yon  have 
forgot  to  pay  the  musick  :'  ^  No,  I  have  not,'  replies  the  knight, 
and,  putting  his  hand  under  the  seat  of  the  coach,  pulls  ont  m  hwu 
dred  pounds  in  a  bag,  and  delivers  it  to  him  ;  which  Dn  Vail  took 
with  a  very  good  grace,  and  courteously  answered,  ^  Sir,  yon 
are  liberal,  and  shall  havi'  no  cause  to  repent  your  being  so; 
this  liberality  of  yours  shall  excuse  you  the  other  tKfre-hnn^ 
dred  pounds,'  and,  giving  him  the  word,  that,  if  he  met  with  any 
more  of  the  crew,  he  might  pass  undisturbed,  he  civilly  takes  hk 
leave  of  him. 

This  story,  I  confess,  justifies  the  great  kindness  the  \MtB  had 
for  Du  Vail  ;  for  in  this,  as  in  an  epitome,  are  contained  all  tidaga 
that  set  a  man  off  advantageously,  and  make  him  appear,  as  the 
phrase  is,  much  a  gentleman.  First,  here  was  valour,  that  he  and 
but  four  more  durst  assault  a  knight,  a  lady,  a  waiting.gentlewo« 
man,  a  lacquey,  a  groom  that  rid  by  to  ojpei^  the  gatefi  ^mj^^ 
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toadimaQ,  thej  being  six  to  five,  odds  at  football ;  and  beside''^ 
DtL  Vall  had  much  the  worst  cause,  and  reason  to  belicTe,  that 
whocTcr  should  arriTe,  would  range  themselTes  on  the  enemy's 
party.  Then  he  shewed  his  invention  and  sagacity,  that  he  could 
sur  ie  champj  and,  without  studying,  make  that  advantage  of  the 
lady's  playing  on  the  flageolet.  He  evinced  his  skill  in  instrumen- 
tal musick,  by  playing  on  his  flageolet;  in  vocal  by  his  singing; 
for  (as  1  should  have  told  you  before)  there  being  no  violins,  Dti 
>  Vall  sung  the  currant  himself.  He  manifested  his  agility  of  body, 
by  lightly  dismounting  ofl*  his  horse,  and  with  ease  and  freedom 
l^ettingup  again,  when  he  took  his  leave ;  his  excellent  deportment, 
by  his  incomparable  dancing,  and  his  graceful  manner  of  taking  the 
hundred  pounds ;  his  generosity,  in  taking  no  more ;  his  wit  and 
floqfuencc,  and  readiness  at  repartees,  in  the  whole  discourse  with 
the  knight  and  lady,  the  greatest  part  of  which  I  have  been  forced 
to  omit. 

And  here  (could  I  dispense  with  truth  and  impartiality,  ne- 
cessary ingredients  of  a  good  history)  I  could  come  oif  with 
flying  colours,  leave  Du  Vall  in  the  ladies  bosoms,  and  not 
put  myself  out  of  a  possibility  of  ever  being  in  favour  with  any  of 
them. 

Bat  I  must  tell  the  story  of  the  sucking- bottle ;  which,  if  it 
seem  to  his  disadvantage,  set  that  other  against  it  which  I  am 
come  from  relating.  The  adventure  of  the  sucking.bottle  was  as 
follows  : 

It  happened  another  time,  as  Du  Vall  was  upon  his  vocation  of 
robbing,  on  Black-heath,  he  meets  with  a  coach  richly  fraught 
with  ladies  of  quality,  and  with  one  child,  who  had  a  silver  suck- 
ing-bottle ;  he  robs  them  rudely,  takes  away  their  money,  watches, 
rings,  and  even  the  little  child's  sucking-bottle :  Nor  would  he, 
upon  the  child's  tears,  nor  the  lady's  earnest  intercession,  be 
wrought  upon  to  restore  it;  till  at  last  one  of  his  companions 
(whose  name  I  wish  i  could  put  down  here,  that  he  may  find 
friends  when  he  shall  stand  in  need  of  them)  a  good-natured  per. 
son  (for  the  French  are  strangers  both  to  the  name  and  thing) 
forced  him  to  deliver  it.  I  shall  make  no  reflexions  upon  this  story, 
both  bexrause  I  do  not  desigu  to  render  him  odious,  or  make  this 
pamphlet  more  prolix. 

The  noise  of  the  proclamation,  and  the  rewards  promised  to  those 
who  should  take  any  therein  named,  made  Du  Vall  retire  to  France. 
At  Paris  he  lives  highly,  makes  great  boastings  of  the  success  of 
his  arms  and  amours  in  England,  proudly  bragging,  he  could  ne- 
ver encounter  wirh  any  of  either  sex  that  cuuld  resist  him.  He  had 
not  been  long  in  France,  but  he  had  a  fit  of  his  old  disease,  want 
of  money,  which  he  found  to  be  much  augmented  by  the  thin  air  of 
France ;  and  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  lest  the 
disease  should  seize  u})ou  his  vitals,  and  make  him  lie  by  it,  ho  re- 
solves to  transport  himself  into  Fngland ;  which  accordingly  he 
did  >  for,  in  truth,  the  air  of  FtaQte  is  not  good  for  persons  of 
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his  constiiution,  it  being  the  custom  there  to  tfatcl  io  great  edm^ 
panics  well  armed,  and  with  little  money ;  the  danger  of  b^ig  re* 
sisted,  and  the  danger  of  being  taken  is  much  greater  thm; 
and  the  quarri/  much  lesser  than  in  England :  For,  if  bj  diaoce 
a  dapper  fellow,  with  fine  black  eyes,  and  a  white  pemke  be 
taken  there,  and  found  guilty  of  robbing,  all  the  womea  in  ihm 
town  do  not  presently  take  the  alarm,  and  run  to  the  king  to  b^ 
his  life. 

To  England  he  comes,  but,  alas !  his  reign  proTes  bot  ahortv 
for,  within  a  few  months  after  his  return,  before  he  had  done  aiij 
thing  of  great  glory  or  adrantage  to  himself,  he  fell  into  the  bandt 
<if  justice,  being  taken  druuk  at  the  Hole  in  the  Wall  in  Chan- 
dois-street ;  and  well  it  was  for  the  bailiff  and  his  men  that  he  wat 
drunk,  otherwise  they  had  tasted  of  his  prowess ;  for  he  had  ia 
his  pocket  three  pistols,  one  whereof  would  shoot  twice,  and  by 
his  side  an  etcellent  sword,  which,  managed  by  such  a  hand  and 
heart,  must,  without  doubt,  hare  done  wonders.  Nay,  I  haTC 
heard  it  attested  by  those  that  knew  how  good  a  marksman  lie 
and  his  excellent  way  of  fencing,  that,  had  he  been  sober^  It 
impossible  he  could  have  killed  less  than  ten.  They  farther add^ 
upon  their  own  knowledge,  he  would  have  been  cut  as  small  as 
herbs  for  the  pot,  before  he  would  have  yielded  to  the  baiiiff  of 
Westminster ;  that  is  to  say,  he  would  have  died  in  the  place,  had 
not  some  great  person  been  sent  to  him,  to  whom  be  might  with 
honour  have  delivered  his  sword  and  himself,  fiut  taken  he  was, 
and  that  too  a  bon  marche;  without  the  expence  of  blood  or  tree- 
sure  committed  to  Newgate,  arraigned,  convicted,  condemned,  and 
on  Friday,  January  the  21st,  executed  at  Tyburn,  in  the  twenty* 
seventh  year  of  his  age  (which  number  is  made  up  of  three  times 
nine)  and  left  behind  him  a  sad  instance  of  the  irresistible  influence 
of  the  stars,  and  the  fatality  of  climactcrical  years. 

There  were  a  great  company  of  ladies,  and  those  not  of  the 
meanest  degree,  that  visited  him  in  prison,  interceded  for  his  par« 
don,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  gallows ;  a  catalogue  of  whose 
names  I  have  by  me,  nay,  even  of  those  who,  when  they  Tinted 
him,  durst  not  pull  off  their  vizards,  for  fear  of  shewing  their ejes 
swoln,  and  their  cheeks  blubbered  with  tears. 

When  I  first  put  pen  to  paper,  I  was  in  ^reat  indignation,  and 
fully  resolved,  nay,  and  I  think  I  swore,  that  I  would  print  this 
muster-roll.  But,  upon  second  thoughts,  and  calmer  considera. 
tions,  I  have  altered  my  fierce  resolution,  partly  becaose  I  wonld 
not  do  my  nation  so  great  a  disgrace,  and  especially  that  part  of  It 
to  whom  I  am  so  intirely  devoted.  But  principally,  because  I 
hoped  milder  ph)sick  might  cure  them  of  this  French  disfaiei 
of  this  inordinate  appetite  to  mushrooms,  of  this  dt^generoua  doat- 
ing  upon  strangers. 

A  fter  he  had  hanged  a  convenient  time,  he  was  cut  down,  and, 
by  persons  well  dressed,  carried  into  a  mouming-coach,  and  so 
conveyed  to  the  Tangier  Tavern  in  St.  Giles's,  where  he  lay  in 
state  all  that  night,  the  room  hung  with  black  cloth,  the 
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tovered  with  escutcheons,  eight  wax  tapers  burning,  and  as  manj 
tall  gentlemen  with  long  black  clokes  attending ;  mum  was  tho 
word,  great  silence  expected  from  all  that  Tisited,  for  fear  of  dis- 
turbing this  sleeping  lion.  And  this  ceremony  had  lasted  much 
longer,  had  not  ene  of  the  judges  (whose  name  I  must  not  men. 
tioB  here,  lest  he  should  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  ladies) 
lent  to  disturb  this  pageantry.  But  I  dare  set  down  a  mark 
whereby  you  may  guess  at  him.  It  is  one  betwixt  whom  and 
the  highway.men  there  is  little  Iotc  lost,  one  who  thought  the  fel« 
low  had  honour  enough  done  him,  that  he  was  not  buried  under  the 
gallows. 

This  story  of  lying  in  state  seemed  to  me  so  improbable,  and 
such  an  audacious  mockery  of  the  laws,  that,  till  I  had  it  again 
mnd  again  from  several  gentlemen,  who  had  the  curiosity  to  see 
faim,  1  durst  not  put  it  down  here,  for  fear  of  being  accounted  a 
notorious  lyar. 

The  night  was  stormy  and  rainy,  as  if  the  heayens  had  sympa- 
thised  with  the  ladies,  and  ecchocd  again  their  sighs,  and  wept  o?ef 
again  their  tears. 

Aa  they  were  undressing  him,  in  order  to  his  lying  in  state,  one 
of  his  friends  put  his  hands  in  his  pbcket,  and  found  therein  the 
speech,  which  he  intended  to  have  made,  written  with  a  very  fair 
hand ;  a  copy  whereof  I  have,  with  much  cost  and  industry,  pro- 
cured, and  yet  do  freely  make  it  publick,  because  I  would  not 
have  any  thing  wanting,  in  this  narration. 

DU  VALL'S  SPEECH. 

I  SHOULD  be  very  ungrateful  (which,  amongst  persons  of  ho- 
nour, is  a  greater  crime,  than  that  for  which  I  die)  should  I  not 
acknowledge  my  obligation  to  you,  fair  English  ladies.  I  could 
not  have  hoped,  that  a  person  of  my  nation,  birth,  education,  and 
condition  could  have  had  so  many  and  powerful  charms  to  capti- 
vate you  all,  and  to  tic  you  so  firmly  to  my  interest,  that  you  have 
not  abandoned  me  in  distress,  or  in  prison  ;  that  you  have  accom- 
panied me  to  this  place  of  death,  of  ignominious  death. 

From  the  experience  of  your  true  loves  I  speak  it,  nay,  I  know 
I  speak  your  hearts  ;  you  could  be  content  to  die  with  me  now, 
and  even  here,  could  you  be  assured  of  enjoying  your  beloved  Du 
Vail  in  the  other  world. 

How  mightily,  and  how  generously,  have  you  rewardeJ  my  lit- 
tle services  !  Shall  I  ever  forget  that  universal  consternation  amongst 
yon,  when  I  was  taken  ?  Your  frequent,  your  chargeable  visits 
to  me  at  Newgate?  Your  shrieks,  your  swoonings,  when  I 
was  condemned  ?  Your  zealous  intercession  and  importunity  for 
my  pardon  ? 

Yon  could  not  have  erected  fairer  pillars  of  honour  and  respect 
to  me,  had  1  been  a  Hercules,  and  could  have  got  fifty  sons  in  a 
night. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  several  English  gentlemen,  in  the 
Ifimcs  of  the  late  usurpation,  to  die  at  this  place,  upon  the  honour. 
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ablest  occasion  that  erer  px'esented  itself,  the  endeatoaring  to 
store  their  exiled  sorereign :  Getitlemen,  Kideed,  who  had  rtnttt* 
red  their  lives,  and  lost  their  estates  in  the  service  of  their  prince  ; 
but  they  all  died  unlamented,  and  uninterceded  for,  because  the^ 
were  English.  How  much  greater,  therefore,  is  mj  obligation, 
whom  you  love  better  than  your  own  courttrymen,  better  than 
your  own  dear  husbands  ?  Nevertheless,  ladies,  it  does  Hot  griercf 
me,  that  your  intercession  for  my  life  proved  iheffiectdal ;  for  dow 
I  shall  die  with  little  pain,  a  healthful  body,  and,  I  hope,  a  pre- 
pared  mind.  For  my  confes?or  has  shewed  nie  the  evil  of  my  waj, 
and  wrought  in  me  a  true  repentance ;  witness  these  tears,  these 
unfeigned  tears.  Had  you  prevailed  for  my  life,  I  must,  in  grm- 
titude,  have  devoted  it  wholly  to  you  i  which  yet  would  hare  been 
but  short ;  for,  had  you  been  sound,  I  should  have  soon  died  of  s 
consumption ;  if  otherwise,  of  the  pox. 

lie  was  buried  with  many  flambeaux,  and  a  nmnerous  train  of 
mourners,  most  whereof  were  of  the  beautiful  sex.  He  lies  in  tfi# 
middle  isle,  in  Covent-Gardcn  church,  under  a  plain  white  mar* 
ble  stone,  whereon  are  curiously  engraved  the  Du  Vali's  Arms^ 
and,  under  them,  written  in  black,  this  epitaph. 

DU  V ALL'S  EPITAPH. 

Here  lies  Du  Vail :  Reader,  if  male  thou  art^ 
Look  to  thy  purse!  if  female,  to  thy  heart 
Much  havock  has  he  made  of  both  ^  for  all 
Men  he  made  stand,  and  women  he  made  fall. 
The  second  conqu'ror  of  the  Norman  raee ; 
Knights  to  his  arms  did  yield,  and  ladies  to  his  faoe^ 
Old  Tyburn's  glory,  England's  illustricms  thief ; 
Du  Vail,  the  ladies  joy  ;  Du  Vail,  the  ladies  grief. 

The  Author^s  Apology^  why  he  concetds  his  Name* 

Some  there  arc,  without  doubt,  that  will  look  upon  this  luurnu 
less  pamphlet,  as  a  libel  and  invective  satire,  because  the  author  has 
not  put  his  name  to  it ;  but  the  bookseller's  printing  his  true  name, 
and  place  of  abode,  vipes  off  that  objection. 

But,  if  any  person  be  yet  so  curious,  as  to  inquijre  after  roe,  I 
can  assure  him,  I  have  conjured  the  stationer  not  to  declare  my 
name  so  much  as  to  his  own  wife  ;  not  that  I  am  ashamed  of  tiie 
design,  no,  I  glory  in  it ;  nor  much  of  the  manner  of  writing,  for 
I  have  seen  books,  with  the  authors  names  to  them,  not  much  bet. 
ter  written  ;  neither  do  I  fear  I  should  be  proud,  if  the  book  takes, 
and  crest-fallen,  if  it  should  not ;  1  am  not  a  person  of  such  i 
der  constitution : 


Vulrat  res  ludicra,  si  me 


Pttima  neguta  macroiu,  duuala  redacat  opimimi. 

But,  upon  other  pressing  and  important  reasons,  thoo^  I  am  ra» 
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voWed  not  to  be  known,  yet  I  intehd  to  gire  yon  some  account 
of  myaeify  enongH  to  exempt  me  from  bong  so  pitiful  and  incoflsu 
denble  a  fellow^  as,  possibly,  some  incensed  females  may  endea;. 
roar  to  represent  me. 

I  was  bred  a  scholar,  bat  let  none  reproach  me  with  it,  fof  I 
hare  no  more  learning  left,  than  what  may  become  a  well-bred 
gentleman.  I  have  had  the  opportunity,  if  not  the  ^drantage,  of 
seeing  all  France  and  Italy  very  particularly ;  Germany  and  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  en  passant,  I  have  walked  a  currant,  in  the 
hands  of  Monsieur  Provosts,  the  French  king's  dancing-master ; 
and  sereral  times  pushed  at  the  plastron  of  Monsieur  Filboy  le 
Vienx.  Now,  I  hope,  these  qualities,  joined  with  a  white  pe« 
rake,  are  sufficient  to  place  any  person  hors  de  la  portehy  out  of  * 
the  reach  of  contempt. 

At  my  return  from  France,  I  was  adtised  by  my  friends  to  set. 
tie  myself  in  the  world,  that  is,  to  marry.  When  I  went  first 
amongst  the  ladies  upon  that  account,  I  found  them  very  oblig. 
ing,  and,  as  I  thought,  coming,  I  wondered  mightily,  what 
might  be  the  reason  could  make  mc  so  acceptable ;  but  afterwards 
found  it  was  the  scent  of  France,  which  was  then  strong  upon  me; 
for,  according  as  that  perfume  decayed,  my  mistresses  grew  colder 
and  colder. 

But  that,  which  precipitated  me  into  ruin,  was  this  following 
accident.  Being  once  in  the  company  of  some  ladies,  amongst 
other  discourses,  we  fell  upon  the  comparison  betwixt  the  French 
and  English  nations :  And  here  it  was,  that  I,  very  imprudently, 
maintained,  even  against  my  mistress,  that  a  French  lacquey  was 
not  so  good  as  an  English  gentleman.  The  scene  was  immediately 
changed  ;  they  all  looked  upon  me  with  anger  and  disdain ;  they 
said  I  was  unworthy  of  that  little  breeding  I  had  acquired,  of  that ' 
small  parcel  of  wit  (for  they  would  not  have  me  esteemed  a  merd 
fool,  because  I  had  been  so  often  in  their  company)  which  nature 
had  bestowed  upon  me,  since  I  made  so  ill  use  of  it,  as  to  main, 
tain  such  paradoxes.  My  mistress  for  ever  forbids  me  the  house, 
and,  the  next  day,  sends  me  my  letters,  and  demands  her  own ; 
bidding  me  pick  up  a  wife  at  the  plough-tail,  for  it  was  impossible 
any  woman  well  bred  would  ever  cast  her  eyes  upon  me. 

I  thought  this  disgrace  would  hate  brought  me  to  my  grare ;  it 
impaired  my  health,  robbed  me  of  my  good  humour.  I  retired 
from  all  company,  as  well  of  men  as  of  women,  and  have  lilted 
a  solitary  melancholy  life,  and  continued  a  batchelor,  to  this 
day. 

I  repented  heartily,  that,  at  my  return  from  my  travels,  I  did 
not  put  myself  into  a  lirery,  and,  in  that  habit,  go  and  seek  en. 
tertainment  in  some  great  man's  house  ;  for  it  was  impossible,  but 
good  must  have  arrived  to  me  from  so  doing.  It  was  a  la  mode 
to  have  French  servants  ;  and  no  person  of  quality,  but  esteemed 
it  a  disgrace,  if  he  had  not  two  or  three  of  that  nation  in  his  re- 
tinue ;  so  that  I  had  no  reason  to  fear,  but  that  X  should  soon  find 
a  condition. 
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After  I  had  insinuated  myself  into  one  of  these  houses^  I  had 
jost  reason  to  expect,  if  I  could  have  concealed  myself  from  be« 
ing  an  Englishman,  that  some  young  lady  with  a  great  portioii 
ihould  run  away  with  me,  and  then  I  had  been  made  for  ever* 
But,  if  I  had  followed  bad  courses,  and  robbed  upon  the  high- 
way,  as  the  subject  of  this  history  did,  1  might  have  expectai 
the  same  ciyilities  in  prison,  the  same  intercessions  for  my  life^ 
and,  if  those  had  not  prevailed,  the  same  glorious  death,  lying  ia 
a tate  in  Tangier  Tavern,  and  being  embalmed  in  the  la^Bea  teart* 
And  who  is  there,  worthy  the  name  of  a  man,  that  would  not 
prefer  such  a  death  before  a  mean,  solitary,  and  ingloriooa  life  ? 

I  design  but  two  things  in  the  writing  this  book  :  One  is,  thai 
the  next  Frenchman  that  is  hanged  may  not  cause  an  uprore  in  this 
imperial  city ;  which  I  doubt  not  but  I  hare  effected. 

The  other  is  a  much  harder  task :  To  set  my  countrymen  on 
even  terms  with  the  French,  as  to  the  English  ladies  affections :  If 
I  should  bring  this  about,  I  should  esteem  myself  to  have  contrU 
bttted  much  to  the  good  of  this  kingdom. 

One  remedy  there  is^  which,  possibly,  may  conduce  somethtng 
towards  it. 

I  hate  heard,  that  there  is  a  new  inyention  of  transfusing  the 
blood  of  one  animal  into  another,  and  that  it  has  been  ezperi. 
mented  by  putting  the  blood  of  a  sheep  into  an  Englishman.  I  am 
agamst  that  way  of  experiments ;  for,  should  we  make  all  Ppglbhr- 
men  sheep,  we  should  soon  be  a  prey  to  the  loure, 

I  think  I  can  propose  the  making  that  experiment,  a  more  ad* 
vantageous  way.  I  would  have  all  gentlemen,  who  hare  been  a 
full  year,  or  more,  out  of  France,  be  let  blood  weekly,  or  ofU 
ener,  if  they  can  bear  it.  Mark  how  much  they  bleed ;  traasfnie 
so  much  French  lacquey's  blood  into  them  ;  replenish  these  last 
out  of  the  English  footmen,  for  it  is  no  matter  what  becomes  of 
them.  Repeat  this  operation  ioiies  quoiies^  and,  in  process  of 
time,  you  will  find  this  event :  Either  the  English  gentlemen  will 
be  as  much  bcloyed  as  the  French  lacquies,  or  the  French  l^iv|i>if 
as  little  esteemed  as  the  English  gentlemen. 

But  to  conclude  my  apology  :  I  have  certainly  great  reason  im 
conceal  my  name ;  for,  if  I  suffered  so  seyerely  for  only  sp«akai§ 
one  word  in  a  private  company,  what  punishment  wUl  be  great 
enough  for  a  relapsed  hcrctick  publishing  a  book  to  the  same  par- 
pose  ?  I  must  certainly  do  as  that  Irish  gentleman  that  let  m  scaps 
in  the  presence  of  his  mistress ;  run  my  country,  sha?e  mj  html^ 
and  bury  myself  in  a  monastery,  if  there  be  any  charitable  cooii||{h 
to  harbour  a  person  guilty  of  such  heinous  crimes. 
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ROYAL  FISHING  REVIVED. 

Wlierein  is  demonstratedy  from  what  Causes  the  Dutch  have  upon  'the  Matter  in^ 
grossed  the  Fishing  Trade  in  his  Majesty's  Sras,  wherein  the  Principles  of  all 
the  Trades  they  drive  in  the  World  are  chiefly  founded  :  As  also  from  what 
Causes  the  English  have  lost  the  Fishing  Trade,  to  the  Endangering  the  snaU 
Remainder  uf  the  Trades  they  yet  enjoy.  Together  with  Expedients  by  which 
the  Fishing  Trade  may  be  redeemed  by  the  English ;  and  Proposals  for  Carry-* 
mg  on  so  great  a  Work.  Humbly  offered  to  the  Consideration  of  the  King  and 
Parlia-ment. 

Loadon:  Printtd  by  Thomas  Ratcliffe  for  the  Author,  1670.    Quarto,  containing 

twelve  Pages. 


Here  we  are  presented  with  the  State  of  the  Fishery  in  the  British  Seas,  when  King 
Charles  II.  seemed  inclined  to  maintain  the  Rifht  of  his  Subjects,  and  to  pro- 
tect them  in  the  Employment  of  that  valuable  Branch  of  Trade.  It  is  but 
shorty  luit  it  methodically  and  rationally  gives  us  the  Advantages  which  the 
Datcb  gain  by  that  Trade,  with  the  Reason  of  those  Advantages:  The  Hinder- 
aiices,  which  obstruct  the  English  in  the  Prosecution  theieof :  The  Means  wliere- 
by  the  English  may  redeem  the  Fishing  Trade  :  And  so  concludes  with  Propo- 
sals for  carrying  on  tUis  great  Work. 

ADVANTAGES  the  Dutch  have  in  the  fishing  trade,  with  the 
reasons  of  them  ;  viz. 

1.  Multitudes  of  men,  above  any  other  nation. 

2.  Cheapness  of  building  all  sorts  of  ships  for  this  trade,  above 
my  other  place. 

J.  Their  convenient  building  ships  for  this  trade,  above  any  other 
p)ace. 

4.  Greatness  of  vent  in  foreign  trade  for  all  sorts  of  commodi« 
tics,  returned  in  barter  for  their  fish,  above  any  other  place. 

5.  Their  excellency  in  packing  and  curing  alj  sorts  of  fish  (ex- 
cept red-herrings)  above  any  other  place. 

THE    REASONS. 

First,  Their  multitudes  of  mariners  and  fishermen  proceed  not 
from  the  conveniency  of  their  coasts,  for  all  the  fish  they  take  arc 
generally  upon  the  coasts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  the  Orcades; 
and  so  might  be  more  conveniently  caught  by  us:  Nor  from  the 
conveniency  of  their  harbours,  ours  in  number  and  excellency  far 
exc^!eding  theirs :  But  from  the  freedom  that  they  give  people  of 
all  nations,  above  any  other  place  ;  whereby  those  peopJp  eajoy* 
ing  what  they  desire,  and  being  kept  in  constant  employment,  are 
no  way  subject  to  sedition  or  murmur  against  the  state;  to  the  in- 
comparable  strengthening  as  well  as  inriching  thereof. 

Secondly,  The  cheapness  of  their  building  ships  for  this  trade 
proceeds:  1.  From  the  great  quantities  and  cheapness  of  timber 
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they  have  down  the  Rhine  and  Maeze,  as  also  out  of  Notwtff 
and  the  Baltick  Sea,  in  retom  of  the  fish  and  other  commoditief 
Tented  there  by  them.  2.  Cheapness  of  pitch,  tar,  hemp,  and 
iron,  &c.  above  any  other  place,  which  are  in  great  itieasnrei  re« 
turned  upon  the  product  of  their  fish.  3.  Lowness  for  interest  of 
money,  above  any  other  place. 

Thirdly,  Their  convenient  building  of  ships  for  this  trade,  is 
from  the  encouragement  and  freedom  they  give  to  all  sorts  of  boil* 
ders  of  all  nations,  whereby  ingenuity  and  Industry  is  improTed,  at 
also  the  builders,  above  any  other  place. 

Fourthly,  The  greatness  of  rent  of  all  sorts  of  commodities,  re- 
turned in  product  of  the  fish,  is  from  the  lowness  of  their  CBStoas 
for  the  same,  and  lowness  of  interest  money ;  conveniency  and 
cheapness  of  shipping,  above  any  other  place. 

Fifthly,  The  excellency  and  reputation  of  curing  and  packing 
their  fish,  proceeds  from  the  careful  inspection  of  the  States  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  above  any  other  place ;  and  their  caring  on 
ship-board,  and  then  repacking. 

These  advantages  have  been  in  process  of  time  so  well  improved 
by  the  Dutch,  that  they  hare  not  only  gained  to  themselves  almost 
the  sole  fishing  in  his  majesty's  seas  ;  but  principally  upon  thn  nc- 
count  have  very  near  beat  us  out  of  all  our  other  most  profitable 
trades  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Nor  have  the  Englbh  any  reason 
to  hope  to  retain  the  residue  of  those  trades,  which  they  yet  enjoy, 
unless  they  may  be  relieved  in  the  fishing  trade,  from  these  disad« 
vantages  and  inconveniences  following  ;  which  are, 

First,  Scarcity  of  people  :  Although  the  coast  of  England,  with 
a  limitation  of  five  miles  from  it,  will  maintain  more  people  than 
all  the  United  Netherlands. 

Secondly,  Dearness  of  building  ships  for  this  trade ;  so  that  a 
Dutch  ship,  of  equal  dimension,  is  built  for  half  the  price. 

Thirdly,  Inconvenient  building  of  shipping  ;  so  as  a  Dutch  ship, 
of  equal  bigness,  is  sailed  with  half  the  hands. 

Fourthly,  VVant  of  vent  for  all  sorts  of  commodities,  returned 
in  barter  lor  the  fish  in  foreign  trade. 

Fifthly,  The  negligent  and  corrupt  curing  of  fish  by  the  Eof. 
lish  (except  red-hcrrings)  whereby  their  reputation  is  Car  less  thaa 
those  that  are  cured  by  the  Dutch. 

THE  REASONS. 

First,  Scarcity  of  people  upon  the  coast  of  England,  is  oocasU 
oned  by  our  peopling  the  American  plantations,  the  re-peopling 
Ireland,  since  the  great  massacre  there,  the  late  great  plagne  in 
the  year  1665,  and  the  law  against  naturalisation,  which  pennits 
no  foreigner  to  partake  equal  freedom  with  the  English  In  thb 
trade ;  and  corporations,  which  restrain  the  freedom  of  this  trader 
to  the  very  few  freemen  of  them. 

Secondly,  Dearness  of  shipping  for  this  trade  proceeds :  !•  From 
the  dearness  and  scarcity  of  timber  in  England.  2.  From  the  act 
of  navigation,  which  not  only  restrains  the  importation  of  timber^ 
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pitch,  tMtj  bemp,  and  iron,  to  these  dear  bailt  shipSf  and  the 
ships  of  the  natives  of  the  places,  from  whence  tbey  are  had,  whe* 
ther  thej  have  ships  or  not,  bat  also  it  gites  freedom  to  the  Dutch 
to  import  all  sorts  of  manufactories  made  of  these  growths,  which 
thej  acquire  for  half  the  price  the  English  can ;  whereby  the  £ng« 
lish  nation  have  wholly  lost  the  trade  for  fitting  up  ships,  for  this, 
or  any  other  trade. 

Thirdly,  The  inconvenient  building  of  ships  for  this  trade,  is 
from  restraining  the  building  of  ships  to  the  English  only,  who  are 
▼ery  few,  and  know  no  other  way. 

Fourthly,  The  want  of  vent  for  all  sorts  of  eommodities,  re* 
turned  in  barter  for  fish,  proceeds :  1.  From  the  greatness  of  the 
customs  upon  those  commodities,  which  are  twenty,  times  more 
than  in  the  United  Netherlands.  3.  The  dearness  of  the  ships  in 
which  they  must  \ie  vented.  3.  The  inconveniency  of  those  ships, 
compared  with  the  Dutch,  for  i^ny  foreign  trade  with  those  com. 
moditieSf  4.  The  height  of  interest  of  money  here  in  England, 
above  the  United  Netherlands ;  so  as,  besides  the  height  of  cns« 
tons,  those  ships  of  the  English  being  twice  so  dear,  and  sailed 
with  double  the  hands  that  those  of  the  United  Netherlands  are, 
and  paying  above  one  third  interest  more,  the  English  merchant  is 
here  necessarily  incumbent  to  a  three-fold  charge,  ntore  than  the 
Dutch  merchant 

Fifthly,  The  negligent  and  corrupt  curing  of  fish,  caught  by  the 
English,  proceeds  from  the  want  of  a  constant  council  of  trade, 
which  piay  inspect  and  govern  the  fishing«trade« 

The  Expedients  whereby  the  English  may  redeem  the  Fish* 

ing'Trade. 

First,  For  a  supply  of  men,  upon  all  occasions,  to  carry  on  this 
great  work,  it  is  proposed,  that  it  may  be  free  for  all  sorts  of  fo- 
reigners to  partake  and  enjoy  equal  freedom,  with  the  natural  sub« 
jects  of  England,  in  their  persons  and  estates,  in  the  fishing-trade  ; 
and  that  all  possible  security  and  encouragement  be  given  to  all 
sorts  of  foreigners  who  shall  assist  us  therein. 

Secondly,  That  all  restraints  by  the  freedom  of  corporations  be 
taken  away,  and  no  person  excluded  in  this  trade. 

Thirdly,  That  all  sorts  of  begging  persons,  and  all  otiier  poor 
people  (not  sick,  or  impotent)  may  be  employed  therein. 

Fourthly,  That  all  people,  condemned  for  less  crimes  than  blood, 
be  compelled  to  redeem  their  crimes,  and  in  some  measure  to  make 
compensation  by  extraordinary  labour  in  this  trade. 

Fifthly,  That  all  persons  in  prison  for  debt,  and  not  able  Ui  pay, 
may  be  employed  therein. 

Sixthly,  That  the  act  of  navigation  be  repealed,  whereby  all 
sorts  of  foreign  ships  may  be  employed  in  this  trade :  And  that  it 
be  free  to  import  pitch,  tar,  hemp,  iron,  and  timber,  whereby  the 
English  may  be  enabled  to  employ  all  those  hands  in  fitting  up  ships 
for  this  trade,  as  well  as  the  Dutch. 

Sevepthl|r,  Xbat  %11  customs  for  commoditi^,  returned  for  the 
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fish,  rented  in  foreign  parts,  be  taken  off,  tnd  an  aqoal  cxdM  !• 
be  imposed  in  lieu  thereof ;  so  that,  as  mnltitudef  and  concoana 
of  people  increase,  and  by  consequence  a  greater  consumption,  kk 
majesty's  revenue  Mrill  thereby  be  proportionablj  Increased^  witk« 
out  any  prejudice  to  this  trade. 

Eighthly,  That  the  statute,  de  Bonis  ConditiondlibuSj  may  stand 
in  force,  so  that  fines  shall  be  no  bar  to  the  heirs  in  tail,  nor  fe« 
coTcries  to  those  in  remainder ;  whereby  a  stock,  as  well  ia  this 
trade  as  others,  of  all  those  monies,  which  are  spent  in  bnyini;  and 
mortgaging  land,  wilt  generate  into  a  common  bank  of  trade ;  wamk 
those  numerous  companies  of  other  bankers,  nsurers^  scriTeoers, 
and  sollicitors,  will  be  necessitated  to  seek  better  meaas  of  HHag, 
and  thereby  the  vanity  of  luxurious  persons,  restrained  to  Ike 
bounds  of  their  estates :  As  also  the  interest  of  money  will^  become 
as  low  here,  as  in  the  United  Netherlands. 

Ninthly,  Yet,  for  encouraging  foreigners  to  inhabit  and  plaafi 
as  well  as  trade  with  us,  it  may  be  lawful  for  all  foreigners  to  par- 
chase  lands  here,  to  them  and  their  heirs ;  whereby  the  natioii 
would  be  inriched  as  well  as  peopled ;  and  whereby  vast  snms  of 
money,  which  are  now  employed  by  the  Dotch  at  IntereKt^  to 
the  impoverishing  the  nation,  might  be  converted  to  the  inricbiiig 
of  it. 

Tcnthly,  That  all  possible  encouragement  be  given  as  well  to 
foreigners  as  natives,  for  building  ships  for  this  trade,  io  Ifelaad| 
Virginia,  and  New.England. 

Eleventhly,  That  a  constant  council  of  trade  be  erected  hj  par* 
liament,  which  may  inspect  this  trade ;  and  during  the  Intervals, 
with  his  majesty's  approbation,  may  make  by-laws  nntil  the  next 
session  of  parliament. 

Proposals  for  carrying  on  this  great  Work. 

First,  That  commissioners  be  impowered  by  act  of  parliament, 
to  enquire  into  all  abuses  and  deceits  in  the  management  and  go- 
Ternment  of  hospitals,  and  of  all  concealments  and  mis..coiiver« 
sions  of  any  part  of  the  revenues  thereof ;  and  that  care  be  takes 
for  the  future  to  improve  the  revennes  of  the  said  hospitals  to  Ibe 
best  advantage ;  and  that  all  such  monies,  concealed  or  lais.gss^ 
ployed,  together  with  the  improvements  and  overplus  (over  and 
above  what  shall  be  necessarily  laid  out  for  the  maintmaaee  and 
repairs  of  the  said  hospitals.  &c)  may  be  brought  into  his  oiajcs. 
ty's  bank  for  carrying  on  the  royal  fishing. 

Secondly,  That  the  said  commissioners  enquire  what  samt  of 
monies  at  any  time  have  been  given  to  charitable  nses  and  are  con* 
ccaUd,  or  have  been  mis-employed  by  any  persons  to  whose  tratt 
the  samf  were  committed:  And  that  all  such  monies  may  be  broagbt 
into  the  bank,  for  carrying  on  the  royal  6shing. 

'i'hirdly.  That  one  year's  value  of  the  annnal  asseismenls  to  the 
poor,  may  be  advanced  by  the  respective  |)arishes  of  England,  to 
be  employed  in  buying  and  building  convenient  houses,  and  for  a 
stock  in  setting  the  poor  at  work,  to  carry  on  the  royal  fshing : 
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By  means  urbereof  the  charge  of  maintaining  the  poor,  in  all  pa. 
rishes,  will  proportionally  lessen,  to  the  nniTcrsal  casement  and 
benefit  of  the  whole  nation. 

Fourthly,  That  some  reasons  for  altering  or  repealing  the  sta- 
tute of  43  Elis.  c.  ^.  intituled,  fHio  shall  be  Overseers  for  the 
Poor^  their  Office,  ^"'.^i  f^^^  Accounts,  may  be  considered,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  royal  ti.^hing. 

Fifthly,  That  the  children  of  all  lazy  and  idle  persons,  liring 
upon  forests,  wastes,  and  chaccs,  may  be  employed  in  the  royal 
fishing,  and  that  those  wastes  may  be  improTed  for  a  publick  good, 
and  the  rerenue  arising  thereby  employed,  for  carrying  on  the 
royal  fishing. 

Sixthly,  That  all  victuallers,  higlers,  badgers,  &c.  formerly  li- 
censed by  mayors  and  justices  of  the  peace.  Sec,  may  be  hereafter 
licensed  by  commissioners  impowered  by  act  of  parliament,  and 
the  fees  and  profits,  arising  thereby,  be  likewise  employed  for  car. 
rying  on  the  royal  fishing. 

Seventhly,  Whereas  there  was  obtained,  beyond  sea,  a  grant 
from  his  majesty  for  thirty-one  years,  of  the  home-vent  of  coaU 
from  the  river  of  Tyne,  upon  pretence  of  five-hnndred  pounds 
fiae,  and  1838  pounds  It  shilling  annual  rent,  when  as  the  same 
might  have  been  leased  out  by  his  majesty  for  near  10000  pounds, 
per  annum,  if  his  majesty  had  been  rightly  informed  of  the 
falue  thereof;  wherefore,  it  is  proposed,  that,  by  his  ma« 
jetty's  permission,  the  said  grant  may  be  vacated  in  parliament ; 
and  his  majesty  be  at  liberty  to  let  it  for  the  best  adrantage. 
And  that  his  majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased,  that  the  improve* 
roent  of  the  rent  thereof  may  go  towards  the  support  of  the  royal 
fishing. 

Eighthly,  That  like  duties  may  be  imposed  upon  the  vent  of 
coals  from  Sunderland,  as  arc  at  Newcastle,  to  be  employed  in  the 
royal  fishing. 

Ninthly,  That  all  such  sum  or  sums  of  money,  which  since  his 
majesty's  restoration  have  been  raised  and  collected  upon  subscrip. 
tions  and  benevolences  for  the  use  of  the  fishery,  and  do  still  re« 
main  in  the  hands  of  the  collectors,  treasurers,  and  others,  who 
ought  to  account  for  the  same,  may  be  forthwith  reduced  into  his 
majesty's  bank,  for  carrying  on  the  royal  fishing. 

Tenthly,  That  his  majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  grant, 
that  all  discoveries  within  his  majesty's  gift,  not  yet  discovered  nor 
granted  away  by  his  majesty  (after  a  reasonable  and  fitting  reward 
secured  to  the  discoverer  or  discoverers  out  of  the  same)  shall  go 
towards  the  support  of  the  royal  fishing. 

Eleventhly,  That  all  houses  built  upon  new  foundations  within 
the  city  and  suburbs  of  London,  since  the  year  1657,  except  such 
houses  as  have  been  consumed  by  fire,  may  pay  a  fine  to  the  valuo 
of  one  year's  rent,  to  be  employed  towards  the  carrying  on  the 
royal  fishing. 
Twelfthly,  That  his  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  grant,  that  all 
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fines  and  forfeitures,  not  already  granted  awaj  bj  bis  naja^f , 
may  go  towards  the  carrying  on  the  royal  fishing. 

It  is  humbly  desired,  that  these  proposals  may  be  examined  aad 
debated,  and,  if  all  or  any  of  thera  may  be  found  useful  for  cirfj^ 
ing  on  this  great  and  profitable  work,  further  meaiis  ahall  be  baa* 
biy  offered  for  promoting  the  same. 


THE  CLOUD  OPENED*; 
on, 

THE    ENGLISH    HERO. 

BY   A    LOYAL   AND   IMPARTIAL   PEN* 

Quam  facile  Jit  ccpcus  dux  vitcp^  et  obscura  lux  iemporum  Hisio* 
ria?  Si  non  amentioBy  rarus  est  qui  non  ineptias  lUaoity  Uni* 
cus  sit  qui  Deo  et  veritaii  obtulit. 

London,  printed,  A.  D.  1670.    Qaarto,  containing  forty-eight  P^^ 

OXOGYROS  is  an  herb  worthy  of  asses,  a  lactooe  like  tlieir 
lips,  rough  and  prickly;  yet,  if  herbalists  are  to  be  crediiedy 
a  counter-poison.  Adulation,  though  smooth  as  oil,  u  no  alezi* 
pharmick.  The  tame  beast,  a  batterer,  is  more  spotted,  nor 
cruel  than  the  leopard  or  a  t)rger.  And  with  the  gayety  of  a 
pent,  the  rich  iuamelling  of  an  adder's  skin  hath  no  uneqnal 
poison. 

In  the  late  tyranny,  when  reason  seemed  the  most  exfn?agant 
freak,  and  religion  and  loyalty  had  the  repute  of  such  grand  ma* 
lignants,  as  a  plague  might  be  supposed  to  harbour  lets  of  conta» 
gion,  a  mercenary  triticr  would  have  the  usurper  Olirer,  anOlUe; 
sure  altor  an  happy  revolution,  no  one  can  be  master  of  more 
sense  than  the  clenching  panegyrist,  or  Toluminous,  nothing  wan* 
ted ;  as  much  a  stranger  to  wit,  as  to  our  nation  ;  his  appetite  onljT 
sharpened  invention,  and  the  hungry  gut  rented  oraclei.  Where 
the  scripture  on  tho  rack  was  only  taught  to  patronise  Impietj^  bj 
making  bloody  and  blasphemous  confessions  ;  it  can  be  no  won« 
der,  if  (>o(Iiam*8  parable  was  forgot  by  an  exotick  whiffleT)  where 
the  olive  could  yield  no  fatness  to  usurp,  and  out  of  a  brmable 
only  could  come  the  fire  to  destroy  the  cedars  of  J4ebanon;  tech 
an  unhappy  land,  ai  made  a  foroit,  was  inhabited  by  wild  benstb 

In  an  age  of  lying  wonders,  where  a  more  than  ordinary  nnCl* 
chribt  brought  fire  down  from  heateo,  it  could  be  none  of  the 
least  of  the  miracles,  that  a  fisher  could,  by  Pagan  worship,  tnns* 
late  the  brazen  image  of  a  tyrant  into  gold,  and  make  it  eqnal  an 
hundred  Jacobusses  or  more  pure  Carolines  in  value. 

•  This  h  \\xf  sisth  number  m  the  ntalogue  of  ptusplilcU  la  tht  liar Mw  U%nqr» 
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A  doubly  blind  bard  first  in  his  own,  and,  as  some  fancy,  since 
\ij  God's  judgment,  would  have  him  equalled  by  a  kingfisjier.  But 
to  have  had  such  a  king  for  his  subject,  in  whose  cause,  Chris- 
tianity might  seem  engaged,  sure  could  not  need  the  temptation  of 
a  bribe^  to  him  who  had  not  renounced  the  christian  profession, 
though  pedantically  florid,  and  less  significant  pens,  serTcd  but  as 
foils  to  his  portraiture  and  sufferings;  which  were  only  to  be  ta- 
ken from  his  own  writings. 

Virtue,  which  is  content  with  her  own  reward,  and  loyalty, 
which  expects  no  recompence  below  hearen,  know  not  how  tp  de- 
scend to  that  truckling  and  servile  assentation,  which  has  no  better 
hieroglyphick,  than  the  most  impure  of  creatures,  the  sometimes 
fawning,  and  at  others,  snarling  and  biting  cur* 

The  deceased  general  may  merit  some  grateful  epicediums,  above 
such  dismal  ditties  as  attend  upon  executions,  which  seem  more  mer- 
ciless  than  the  extremities  of  the  law^  while  the  executioner  in  me. 
tre  is  more  barbarous  than  thu  hangman.  The  muses  have  little  to 
do  with  Mars;  yet  they  must  not  permit  a  praiseworthy  person 
to  die,  if  they  have  any  faith  for  their  arch-priest  the  prince  of  Ly- 
ricks.  It  is  a  tribute  due  to  allegiance,  to  commend  him  whom  a 
king  would  honour.  Commands,  strong  as  mustard,  may  seem  un* 
necessary  to  make  the  nation's  eyes  water  into  elegies  for  his  loss^ 
who  was  the  supposed  restorer  of  their  sight ;  the  blessed  instru. 
ment  of  returning  a  king,  who  may  be  truly  called,  The  light  of 
our  eyes.  Who  would  not  melt  by  a  compassion,  if  obdurate  for 
lesser  losses,  for  the  muses  Helicon,  what  the  poets  might  call, 
showers  of  tears,  might  seem  ex{)edient  when  it  is  grown  so  mud- 
dy,  as  it  cannot  furnish  out  so  much  clear  wit  as  can  sprinkle  an 
hearse.  Foolish  versifiers,  like  to  schismatical  pulpiteers,  by 
racked  hyperbole's  and  tentered  allegories,  make  the  most  sober 
truths  discredited;  folly  dispraises  those  she  would  commend,  and 
diminishes  glory,  by  seeking  to  multiply  it. 

Who  would  not  believe  (hat  a  fable,  which  must  hare  all  the 
heathen  Gods  brought  into  the  scene  for  the  delivery  ?  He  who 
ariseth  early,  and  praiseth  his  friend  aloud,  it  shall  be  reputed  to 
him  for  a  curse,  if  the  wisest  of  men  is  to  be  believed.  That. a  too 
early  and  inconsiderate  commendation  can  irritate  envy  and  con- 
tradiction, which  might  have  slept,  if  not  awaked  by  rash  and  un- 
timely hauling,  may  be  easily  now  demonstrated  from  the  discour- 
les  of  folly. 

Whether  design  or  chance  renders  more  famous,  is  uncertain. 
History  can  furnish  us  with  a  coward,  who  by  the  loss  of  his  head, 
grew  yictorious;  by  a  virtue  inherent  in  the  spurs  of  honour,  the 
more  generous  beast,  which  is  intitled  to  want  of  brains,  trans- 
porting to  noble  atchievements.  A  defect  in  the  noddle  hath  ren- 
dered not  few  strangely  supereminent,  whose  excelling  disposition^ 
like  that  of  an  in  raged  horse,  hath  qualified  for  the  rushing  into  a 
battle.  The  Psalmist  will  have  an  horse  a  vain  thing  to  save  a  man; 
to  raise  one  to  a  fair  mount  of  honour,  some  can  iBStancc  H.  B. 
VOL.  vif.  Dd 
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who  for  a  Xnighthood  and  lordship  would  crj  God-m.ilieref  Up 
his  b(*ast. 

Thomas  Ancllo,  is  not  the  only  example  of  a  bmtiah  Taloiirit- 
iaining  to  a  mushroom  grandeur :  Nor  was  the  pany  thief  Do  Val 
the  first  robber  who  lay  in  state,  by  pompooi  folly  to  be  mdo 
more  inglorious. 

The  Aerian  stalking  nag  (on  whom  the  subtle  fowlen  of  pha- 
naticism  set  their  aim  to  shoot  at  game  royal)  had  his  image  or* 
dered  to  be  made  by  the  grand  bogglers  at  ceremonlei,  and  decry* 
ers  of  superstition;  which  intended  for  an  honour,  made  liim  to 
suffer  in  efTigy  for  a  traitor ;  while  a  freak-inspired  sectary  cat  of 
an  head  equally  stupid,  with  that  which  he  had  de? oted  to  tbe  vaii 
idol  of  a  foolish  reformation. 

The  protector  of  flies,  carried  in  state  like  to  a  Pagan  dcHy, 
might  seem  worshipped  by  an  heathenish  idolatry;  while  oor  Gftt* 
ti<cs,  schism's  fly-blows,  having  gained  wings  by  the  wanntli  of  bii 
bounty,  with  buzzing  acclamations  attended  on  their  Bcelaebnb. 

Zisca  would  hare  a  drum  made  of  his  skio ;  and  oar  glorioui 
Edward  would  have  his  Yictorious  corpse  carried  for  a  terror  to 
his  enemies  ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  tain  than  to  take  o  {rieasait 
in  the  hovering  of  those  dire  vapours  abore  groond,  wlio  might 
seem  to  have  cleft  it  for  contagion. 

Vainly  the  dead  are  embalmed  with  spices,  whose  liret  can  coa* 
tribute  no  odours  in  good  works  to  perfume  (heir  memories. 

The  survivors  worship  of  the  dead  was  the  wild  8ii|)ersti(fMi  of 
heathen.  A  commemoration  of  saints  and  benefactors  deceased^ 
has  been  neither  the  irreligious  nor  impolitick  custom  of  sober 
christian.^.  The  honour  given  to  good  men  is  a  tribute  rendered 
to  God,  who  will  be  honoured  in  his  saints;  the  praises  «vf  tlw  b^ 
are  so  many  acknowledgments  to  Satan,  who  u  thus  woiahipped  ia 
his  images. 

The  mysteriou<t  riddle  of  loyal  grandeur,  whom  somewiilbafca 
parent  to  his  mother,  and  his  father's  father,  a  prince  the  fattier  of 
his  country,  the  supercrogating  Monk,  G.  Duke  of  Albemarlcii 
may  worthily  challenge  that  surviving  honour,  by  which  bo  aoems 
triumphant  over  fate;  if  not  a  principal)  an  adjufant^  or  such  a 
caustt  without  which  our  felicity  could  not  be  effected;  if  to 
))iles  of  living  honours  were  superadded  mouataiiis  of  wenllhy 
after  death  lie  is  placed  among  kings,  who  seemed  the  reatorer  if 
kingdoms,  no  wi^e  or  good  man  can  repine,  but  rather  congrato* 
late  the  felicity  of  that  age,  in  which  a  servant,  esteemed  faithful, 
found  a  master  truly  royal.  Honour  was  not  made  dishonourahle 
in  our  generaPs  superaclditional  titles ;  the  atchievements  of  hisa»» 
ccstors,  if  not  superior  to  most,  inferior  to  few  coat*  of  arms  homo 
by  our  English  nobility;  what  might  give  a  supcrcmineneet  and 
fools  will  be  always  the  most  apt  to  blazon,  the  onlj  blot  in  the 
escutcheon.  Honour  must  be  fair  written ;  even  the  fonntoin  of 
it,  a  prince,  cannot  wash  away  the  blemishes  of  his  own  mokiag* 

The  generous  hcroe,  who  disdainc<l  to  bring  in  a  king  fettered 
like  a  royal  slave,  or  such  a  beast  as  must  not  bo  ollow^  the  use 
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if  fttsto)  whose  crowning  is  in  relation  to  the  making  of  him  a 

iKifiice,  by  not  attending  to  (hat  rigid  zeal,  which,  inseparable 

ioa  eawf  of  any  greatness,  which  might  exceed  her  own,  would 

kre  kings  bound  in  chains,  and  their  nobles  in  fetters  of  iron ; 

tte  intoicrable  gives  of  a  Scottish  league,  by  making  princes  par. 

ties,  can  dethrone,  not  only  level  with  a  peasant,  but  equal  to  a 

brate;  if  giddy  fame  was  only  constant  to  this  report,  none  could 
think  honour  or  riches  misplaced  with  our  general,  except  such 
wJio  can  beliere  cruelties  exceeding  these  of  the  Goths,  Huns,  and 
Faodals,  conferred  on  the  preserver  of  his  country,  a  rccom pence 
worthy  of  a  Bellizarius.  The  devouring  of  a  serpent  would  b^ 
thus  thoQght  to  produce  a  dragon.  Our  George  might  not  have 
teemed  to  conquer  a  monster,  but  to  have  introduced  one,  in  in- 
gratitade  equalling  that  most  monstrous  piece  of  barbarism,  the 
nischief-brooding  part,  which  venting  nothing  but  noise  and 
•tench,  in  the  opinion  of  buffoons,  could  be  Cbteemed  more  honour- 
able than  the  head. 

Him,  who  restored  the  fountain  of  honour  untainted,  none 
can  justly  envy  a  liberal  benefit  of  the  streams ;  or,  who  would 
deny  some  larger  clusters  of  grapes  to  him,  by  whose  beneficence 
they  seem  to  have  the  uninterrupted  enjoyments  of  their  vines? 

Necessity  renders  the  proudest  titles  contemptible.  When  an 
Emperor  became  a  soldier  to  our  Eighth  Henry,  it  might  seem  a 
timely  magnificence,  which  made  a  prince's  bounties  shine  in  a 
toitmade  with  cloth  of  gold.  The  prince  who  undervalues  him- 
self, or  benefactors,  by  becoming  cheap,  his  kingdoms  and  armiea 
rarely  want  purchasers.. 

The  drums  must  beat,  trumpets  sound,  and  images  of  gold  be 
reared  to  make  the  people  fall  down  and  worship;  yet,  where 
worldly  pelf  is  the  only  motive,  wise  men  can  rather  suffer  the 
fiery  furnace  of  affliction,  than  pay  a  devotion  to  such  foolish 
idols. 

Speede's  chronicle  hath  a  remark.  That  he  who  thought  himself 
a  match  for  princes,  the  f^ow-country  prince,  or  truer  king  of 
gypsies,  the  arch-canter  and  chief  idol  of  the  Aerians,  who  patro* 
aised  holy  hypocrites  as  sure  friends  to  religion,  as  he  was  to  the 
most  bosom-friend,  whose  neck  they  could,  well  contented,  break, 
to  make  way  for  the  espousing  of  a  whimsey,  the  great  Earl  of 
Leicester,  that  so  much  celebrated  favourite  living,  unmasked  by 
death,  could  want  a  commendation. 

Death  only  makes  true  confessions.  A  little  loss  of  air  (or  as 
much  breath  as  can  furnish  out  a  bubble  vanished)  leaves  the  most 
wind-iroposthumed  bladder  shrivelled.  What  equals  all  men,  lends 
an  impartial  view,  and  unlearns  the  mannerly  distinctions  betwixt 
a  prince  and  peasant.  Homer,  though  the  father  of  fictions,  may 
gain  a  sober  belief,  while  he  will  have  hares  to  insult  over  dead  li- 
ons; but  envy  cannot  blast  just  actions,  which  (as  a  minor  poet) 
in  the  dust,  can  smell  sweet  and  blossom. 

Who  undervalued  life  in  his  country's  cause,  lillies  and  roses 
nay  be  said  to  spring  from  the  tomb  of  a  no  [em  renowned  hero^ 

D  d  2 
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who  dared  to  do  as  mnch  in  the  sea,  as  Curtios  in  the  laadi  for  hi^ 
country. 

Some  will  hare  the  first  degree  of  rertted  loyalty  contrnmedM 
at  the  Three. tuns,  and  can  dare  publickly  to  aver,  That  there  n  m 
knight,  who,  being  inspired  by  the  same  spirit  of  foyal  sack,  wiW 
swear  himself  the  author  of  our  so  happy  restoratioD)  and  thmi 
loyalty  or  ruin  were  the  only  choice  left  to  the  generiL 

The  serpent,  which  gave  us  the  sting,  must  afford  ot  tiie  cars 
Some  will  not  be  persuaded,  that  the  Jancto^  which  maie  him  a 
cypher  in  commission,  contributed  no  vote  to  theif'  own  ridn^  liy 
putting  a  period  to  hb,  gave  a  date  to  their  own  inpeieaiMBt 
power ;  and  thus  the  cunning  were  catched  in  their  own  mares 
Vet  he,  who  infatuates  the  counsel  of  the  worldly  wise,  halh  tht 
least  returns  of  honour  or  praise,  where  those,  forgetting  God, 
can  suppose  a  sacrifice  due  to  every  foolish  net. 

The  Lord  F.  (anagrammed  by  Hei!  faxfato  Mart)  if  not  the 
greatest,  no  slender  persuasion  will  allow,  none  of  the  meanest  in* 
St  rumen  ts,  by  rising  on  the  back  of  Ijambert,  and  thus  to  have  no* 
biy  expiated  thatbmtish  folly  (not  to  give  it  a  worse  name)  whick 
suffered  us  to  be  deprived  of  the  best  of  princes. 

I  have  been  uo  infrequent,  though,  for  the  most  part,  an  incrs* 
duloos  auditor  of  a  baronet,  who  would  have  the  general,  at  kben* 
largement  from  the  Tower,  crave  a  benediction  from  Bishop  Wreo, 
and  assured  him,  when  opportunity  was  propitious,  he  shonM  net 
be  averse  to  the  royal  service.  Neither  was  this  a  single  traditioa   ' 
which  he  had  received  from  his  loyal  father,  but  another  mnst  bs   ' 
attendant  on  it  equally  irrefragable,  a  promise  to  his  loyal  comm 
rades,  viz.  never  to  bear  arms  in  England  against  hb  prince.    Thil   ' 
not  a  few  will  have  most  exactly  to  be  performed,  and,  kenee,  bj 
no  action  of  his  loyalty  to  be  impeached.     What  he  acted  In  tks   ' 
first  Dutch  engagement,  and  what  was  performed  in  the  Calede*   ' 
nian  war,  must,  by  a  milder  gloss,  be  interpreted  a  seal  for  hii    ' 
country,  and  no  disaffection  to  his  king;  but  the  more  rigid  cea«   ^ 
sors  will  not  allow  him,  who  wounds  in  hands  and  feet,  no  enemjt   ' 
though  not  equally  mortal  with  him  who  transpierces  Ike  heart. 

A  superintendent  lord  would  be  a  privado  to  those  proceedings^ 
which  might  call  the  wisest  brains  into  question  to  imagine;  knl| 
coming  from  so  supereminently  knowing  a  statist,  and  told  In  Bar- 
liament,  he  may  seem  wanting  to  all  reason,  who  could  be  **^6ftfnt 
in  the  belief  of  our  general's  intention  for  a  restoration*  I  kate 
heard  a  kinsman  and  retainer  to  his  lordship  aver  the  sight  of  the 
letter. 

Whether  O.  C.  L.  &c.  have  not  complimented  with  Tain  kopci 
such  as  they  never  intended  should  reap  any  benefit  aboTO  tkatef  a 
deluded  imagination,  is  the  discourse  of  no  unwary,  if  none  of  the 
wisest  heads. 

The  supplement  of  a  chronicle  (which,  some  can  thinlL,  might 
want  a  stout  Peter  iie)'lin,  who,  blind,  might  best  gueu  at  dark 
intrigues)  must  be  incontroulable  to  evince  the  truth  of  those  in- 
tents.    A  chronicle's  name  passes,  with  some  grater  noddkii  for 
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III  Anthdritj  equalling  that  which  the  vulgar  creed  hath  forabalkd, 
vk'ch  their  wisdoms  conceiye  as  authentick  as  the  divinest  writ.    ' 
There  are  vast  disproportions,  if  not  a  gulf  equalling  that  which 
i^rated  the  rich  man  from  an  Abraham's  bosom,  betwixt  such 
vio  write  to  giye  God  the  honour,  and  those  who  arrogate  divine 
iionoiir  to  their  foolish  imaginations.     The  hero,  in  the  romance, 
most  pass  strange  dangers,  encounter  monsters,  magicians,  and  gi. 
lots  in  difficulties,  and  be  at  a  precipice  for  ruin,  before  miracles 
ife  called  in  for  his  deliverance. 

Cesar,  who  writ  commentaries  on  his  own  actions,  though  none 
ef  the  worst,  might  not  be  the  truest  of  historians.  Opinion  puts 
ialse  spectacles  on  our  eyes;  both  self-interest  and  self-conceit 
nrely  not  disease  our  sights,  and  make  us  resemble  ictericks,  who 
can  apprehend  no  colour  beside  their  own. 

Some  will  have  it  to  be  numbered  among  those  rarely  numerable 
iofelidties  of  loyalty,  to  be  huffed  by  every  braggart,  not  only  out 
of  the  tributes  which  should  be  inseparable  from  virtue,  but  must 
be  ever  incapable  of  worldly  compassion,  unless  lost  to  that  reason 
which  should  difference  from  brutes.  The  foolish  things  of  this 
world,  thns,  in  no  christian  sense  may  seem  to  confound  the  wise; 
bat  they,  who,  with  a  grain  of  salt,  have  only  a  mite  of  charity, 
may  pity,  not  envy  giddiness  advanced  to  slippery  precipices. 

Though  a  sober  doctor,  in  the  languishing  state  of  the  body  po-> 
fitick,  might  not  be  useless,  some  will  not  allow  the  metamorpho* 
sed  apothecary,  by  the  addition  of  honour,  lost  to  one,  while  he 
provkied  sauce,  with  sippets  of  his  own,  to  make  an  harsh  parcel  of 
chronicle  be  more  easily  digested,  A  merry  transformed  surgeon, 
who  pretends  an  equal  intimacy  in  transaotions  about  state-ulcers 
(if  truth  is  in  wine)  might  be  believed,  who  would  have  a  broom^ 
stick,  with  a  rag  at  the  end  of  it,  to  have  been  of  sufficient  efficacy 
for  the  miracle  of  a  revolution. 

The  fanatick  O.  whose  name  might  imply  his  doctrine  fit  for 
lighter  grounds,  having  been  baffled  about  a  misquoted  piece  of  the 
Apocalypse,  was  sarcastically  asked  by  a  lord,  at  the  general's  ta« 
falc,  whether  he  was  converted  out  of  the  Revelations?  To  which 
he  boldly  replied  to  the  grandee,  equally  through  all  times  gtddy. 
That  it  was  not  the  Revelation,  but  the  happy  Revolution,  to 
which  they  all  owed  their  conversions. 

That  nature  should  produce  nothing  more  reserved,  than  our 
English  hero,  will  seem  not  the  least  of  our  nation's  wonders,  when 
some  can  impute  that  or'ime  to  him,  which  makes  all  things  more 
perludd  than  glass  ;  and  others  will  have  such  not  infrequent  per^ 
torbations  impetuously  moving  in  giddy  passions,  as  not  to  permit 
the  greatest  secrets  inconspicuous. 

The  marrying  of  a  niece  to  a  regicide's  son  might  call  loyalty  in 
qaestion,  did  we  not  live  in  such  an  age  of  wonders,  where  nothing 
can  seem  strange.  Some  can  cast  away,  what  others  can  think  a 
foolish  pity,  on  a  lady  born  of  loyal  parents,  who  apprehend  not 
the  mysteries  of  flesh  and  blood,  or  rather  those  transcendent  onea 
ef  the  late  times. 
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It  is  not  the  least  piece  of  charity  (if  some  may  be  crefited)  to 
belieTe  he  never  intended  that  restoration,  of  which  he  was  made 
an  happy  instrument.  His  own  pristine  loyalty,  and  that  of  his 
untainted  brothers  (by  consanguinity,  not  alliance)  nught  picdis. 
pose  the  re-iinbibiug  of  so  long  estranged  allegiaace :  fiat  nanj 
swim  with  the  stream,  who  dare  not  oppose  an  adyerse  torrent. 

Report  will  have  the  £.  of  L.  drolling  to  have  told  the  D.  that 
he  could  never  haTc  heartily  cursed  him  in  his  life,  except  once  ; 
and  that  was,  when  he  beat  down  the  city  gates.  To  whom  he 
merrily  replied,  That,  while  he  was  doing  the  work  of  his  masters, 
they  turned  him  out  of  commission  ;  but  he  conceived  himself  to 
hare  been  even  with  them.  Ridentem  dicere  verunty  quid  vetat^ 
Can  be  the  question  of  more  than  a  single  Horace. 

A  person  of  great  and  sober  honour  (who  rarely  coold  find  a 
peer  in  that  unhappy  juncture,  either  in  estate,  or  loyally  engaged 
relations)  assured  with  voice  and  gestnre  expressing  horror  and  in- 
dignation, that  nothing  of  good  could  be  expected  from  this  man ; 
neither  by  his  agents  in  Scotland,  by  homebred  or  exotick  intrlli. 
gence,  the  least  glimpse  of  hopes  could  arise:  Bat  a  sadden  revo- 
lution taught  a  palinode ;  he  had  long  expected  nothing  less  froai 
so  worthy  a  person.  The  shepherd,  who  woold  be  reputed  wea- 
ther-wise, by  telling  one  it  would  be  fair,  and  another  foal,  in  all 
weathers  kept  his  reputation.  Our  lato  times  can  shew  no  few 
successful  imitators  of  this  trifling  impostor,  who  to  this  foolish 
craft  owe  the  opinion  of  their  grand  wisdom. 

In  the  so  much  celebrated  march  from  the  north,  nigh  Dansta- 
ble,  having  an  opportunity  of  treating  some  of  his  coromandeis, 
one  of  them,  a  person  neither  unsociable,  nor  of  that  rigidly  mo- 
rose humour,  which  is  inseparable  from  faction,  informed  me  hs 
could  not  sufficiently  admire  at  the  universal  kindness  which  they 
encountered  in  the  march  from  Scotland.  If  a  king  was  In  the 
design,  nothing  could  be  more  vain  than  the  people's  imaginations; 
since  neither  the  general,  nor  his  followers,  could  think  of  It  with. 
out  horror ;  and,  that  I  might  relinquish  vain  aud  fruilleu  hopcf, 
thought  himself  obliged  in  civility  and  conscience  to  inform  of  the 
oath  taken  in  Scotland,  nothing  differing  from  that  which,  since 
put  by  fanatic ks,  I  have  perused  in  print,  not  without  n  new  im. 
pression  of  horror. 

Christianity  will  induce  us  to  believe,  that  ndther  the  general^  nor 
his  army,  were  guilty  of  that  atheistical  policy,  which  calls  God  in 
for  a  witness  to  a  lye.  Success  instils  new  thoughts:  Men  have 
the  changes  of  mind  with  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Factions, 
like  all  other  traders,  inrichcd  by  unexpected  returns,  disdain  all 
partnership,  divide  aud  drive  different  interests.  How  easily  do 
those  speculations,  which  seemed  as  high  as  heaven,  stoop  to  the 
lure  of  every  fancied  profit? 

Cromwell,  though  he  snatched  at  a  crown  in  the  comedy,  eoald 
not  eK|KT.t  to  gain  one  by  the  tragedies  acted  over  three  natioiis. 
The  Karl  of  Kssrx,  who  would  seem  clear  from  the  saspidon  of 
treason  against  Queen  Elisabeth,  nfould  not  deny  that 
mi^ht  have  made  a  traitor. 
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They,  who  feared  hot  man,  might  suppose  it  in  rain  to  contest 
"^llh  the  Deity.  The  general  and  his  army  heard,  in  (heir  expedi- 
tion, the  Toice  of  the  people,  like  that  of  God  ;  they  found  the  si. 
^ews  of  war  were  wanting ;  and,  though  the  chains,  gates,  and 
posts  of  the  city  were  cast  down,  the  spirits  of  the  citizens  were  in- 
dcjected ;  who  had  engaged  to  restore  a  parliament  to  freedom  and. 
bonour,  it  had  been  perjury  not  to  have  performed  it,  though  some 
▼ill  baye  the  act  a  high  violation  of  faith,  deserted  first  to  relia- 
^nisk  the  patched  piece  of  folly  with  the  appellative. 

The  army  introduced  no  king;  but,  having  settled  a  more  rati- 
onally supposed  parliament  in  freedom,  acquiesced  in  the  deter, 
minations  of  their  superiors  :  And,  thus,  the  true  soldiers  of  king 
tad  parliament  finished,  without  their  cruel  aid,  the  war  so  long 
protracted  by  perjury,  rapine,  and  blood. 

It  may  seem  a  cruel  piece  of  charity  to  deprive  of  Christianity, 
for  the  better  in  titling  to  grace  and  excellency.  Who  came,  at  tho 
last  hour  in  the  gospel,  was  allotted  a  reward  equalling  that  of  thd 
first  comers.  Such  converts,  as  are  the  joy  of  angels^  should  not 
be  the  envy  of  men. 

Some  will  have  the  Low-country  a  nursery  for  soldiers,  but  the 
most  unsnccessfnl  academy  for  religion  and  loyalty ;  who  exposed 
their  souls  and  bodies  mercenaries,  in  the  cause  of  a  rebellious  com* 
monwealth,  were  vainly  expected  good  subjects  to  a  prince. 

Generous  persons,  that  are  apt  to  entertain  their  title  in  their 
beliefs,  can  suppose  our  general  no  ignoble  soldier  of  fortune^ 
who,  fighting  long  under  her  colours,  attained  the  giddy  idol  for 
his  constant  mistress.  He  deserted  no  masters,  till  they  deserted 
him ;  a  Low-country  religion  both  obliged  him  to  a  party,  and  dis- 
obliged; when  he  wanted  an  exchange  for  loyalty,  he  exchanged 
it;  and,  when  giddy  patriots  of  the  then  espoused  cause  were  re- 
turned fairly  to  take  away  his  commission,  he  as  honourably  relin- 
qnished  the  deserters  of  themselves  and  him. 

It  is  a  blasphemy  to  affirm  him  a  deity,  though  we  may  justly 
allow  him  an  Hannibal,  a  Fabius,  an  Hercules,  a  worth  equalling, 
if  not  superex  eel  ling  all  the  antient  heroes.  Some  foolish  syco- 
phants  will  intitle  to  more  wisdom,  than  God  ever  intrusted  to 
mere  human  nature ;  yet,  while  they  strive  to  deify,  make  him  the 
fool  that  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God.  He  who  can  take 
uaths,  with  an  intention  to  violate  them,  it  must  be  a  strange  ex- 
cess of  charity  which  can  allow  him  a  God  in  his  creed. 

General  Lesly  told  Potter  a  trumpeter,  sent  to  him  by  the  royal 
martyr,  That  he  would  serve  his  majesty  as  faithfully  as  he  had 
dune  the  parliament.  The  Scot  gained  an  easy  belief,  and,  in  cha- 
rity, we  may  believe  intended  what  he  promised ;  he  served  them  for 
money,  and  for  gain  (which  was  his  religion)  would  have  exposed 
to  sale  his  masters.  But,  while  a  necessitated  prince  could  not  go 
to  the  price,  a  king,  not  to  be  equalled  by  millions,  is  passed  in  exi* 
change  for  two-hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Nothing  is  more  pleasant  than  the  junior  story  of  this  bonny 
Jocky,  who  ran  away  with  blith  Jenny,  gtealiiig  sixteen  shillings 
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sterling  from  an  old  mistress  at  Edinburgh,  to  defray  chmrget ; 
yet,  by  temptation  of  so  vast  a  sum,  though  much  mowing,  and 
many  beams,  she  reaped  not  matrimony,  till,  her  fingers  being  as 
light  as  her  heels,  a  plundered  portion  made  up  the  match ;  which 
-was  a  muckle  day  of  joy,  as  the  good  countess  told  the  right  he. 
nourable  Lady  of  Oxford,  when  her  husband  from  a  commoii 
soldier  arrived  to  be  a  Scotch  general,  and,  by  heading  a  rebellioii, 
becamo.au  earl,  to  give  a  reputation  to  his  future  Tillaiaies.  Snakes, 
though  warmed  in  the  most  royal  bosoms,  will  requite  their  enter. 
tainment  with  a  sting.  Though  factions  may  seem  to  lose  their 
lieads,  which  are  taken  off  by  honour,  yet  they  are  rarely  wanting 
to  fresh  opportunities  for  mischief. 

Our  generous  champion,  when  he  had  espoused  loyalty,  and  ac. 
quired  deserved  honour,  by  the  evil  principle  of  nomerGCoary  spi- 
rit, made  conscience  a  prostitute  to  the  lusts  of  faction. 

Who  would  wound  our  hero,  in  the  weakest  part,  find  him  thera 
most  impregnable.  Honour^  conscience,  and  gratitude  appear  in 
his  vindication ;  and  that  cruel  necessity  which  can  make  bntteries 
on  the  strongest  resolutions :  None  will  fancy  It  brutish  sottish^ 
ness,  or  that  the  most  daring  of  men  would  be  affrighted  ont  of 
reason,  by  an  inconsiderate  buffer ;  the  great  de  of  Christianity 
which  enjoins  satisfaction,  and  the  preserving  of  a  gencront  family, 
famous  through  a  long  series  of  ancestors,  might  be  no  lesser  in^ 
ducements  to  marriage.  If  in  some  things  he  resembled  an  Alex- 
ander  the  Great,  in  others  he  exceeded  the  more  victorious  Jnlios 
Caesar,  an  husband  for  all  men's  wives ;  excellent  above  his  famed 
ancestor  a  Fourth  Edward,  or  a  Philip,  who,  sirnamed  the  good, 
wanted  his  virtue.  Our  hero  was  not  captivated  by  that  which  in. 
slaves  the  proudest  victors  ;  and  made  him,  whose  labours  filled  all 
the  world,  ridiculously  to  truckle  to  a  distaff:  In  this  a  more  than 
Hercules,  who,  by  an  invincible  fortitude,  endured  a  confinement 
which  might  intitle  to  a  quotidian  encountering  of  monsters,  and 
not  less  frequent  triumphs  over  wild  beasts  in  passions. 

In  requital,  if  he  found  a  wife  not  rich,  she  made  herself  so. 
Some  can  fancy  the  riches  accruing  to  her  husband,  and  heir,  bj 
this  frugal  woman's  means,  made  the  proudest  dowry  in  three  na< 
tions  scarce  a  parallel  for  a  match.  It  was  a  rare  felicity  in  ages, 
when  the  parents  virtue  was  the  child's  dowry  ;  who  neither  gain 
by  inheritance  nor  acquisition,  are  only  reputed  contemptiblj 
poor:  AVhere  money  answers  all  things,  riches;  where  worth, 
virtue  may  seem  the  best  portion,  and  most  acquirable  of  per£ec. 
tions. 

Though  Lycurgus*s  dogs  seem  to  make  an  infallible  dcmonstra. 
tion,  they  are  too  uncharitable  in  their  censures,  who  can  belieri 
that  no  temptation  either  of  gain  or  profit  could  intervene,  is 
which,  with  the  transformed  cat  in  the  fable,  the  humour  of  mo«< 
sin^  not  returned. 

It  is  reported  of  Thoophilus,  that  he  burnt  a  rich  ship  of  kh 
wife's,  disdaining  that  the  covetous  folly  of  a  woman  should  ex. 
ohange  the  title  of  an  emperor  to  that  of  a  merchuit.    Some 
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liope  a  more  cruel  traffick  found  do  acceptation  from  oar  indupe* 
sator;  otheri  can  fear  an  Harpy's  talons  laden  were  ne^er  an  un- 
grateful oblation. 

He  who  plucked  the  thorns  out  of  the  crown,  it  is  charity  to  be* 
lieye  he  would  plant  no  new  pricks,  or  Canaanites  resembling 
them,  in  his  side,  whom  he  had  returned  to  a  land  of  pro^ 
mise. 

Who  moYed  in  so  high  a  sphere  of  glory,  as  our  hero,   could 

not  but  attract  clouds  of  envy,  which,   by  their  blacker  interpo^ 

Bure,  might  ^eil  that  lustre  which  they  could  not  obscure.     Enyi. 

t>us  folly,  the  most  obnoxious  to  mistakes,  rarely  makes  not  more 

bright  what  she  intends  most   to  darken.     A  sober  scrutinist  may 

find  our  general  the  least  conscious  of  what  the  rabble's  idol,  re« 

port,  the  common  lyar,  broaches  from  frothing  hogsheads,  either 

for  adrantage  or  impairing  of  glory.     The  giddy  strumpet,  fame, 

which  is  every  idiot's  prostitute,  makes  no  stop  betwixt  the  ex- 

treams  of  honour  or  infamy ;  she  cherishes  that  which  we  intend  to 

blast  by  the  cold  wind  of  an  envious  displeasure;  and,  while  active 

as  fire,  she  would  gratify  grandeur,  consumes  what  she  intends  only 

to  inliven  by  a  warmer  commendation. 

The  selling  of  a  prince  was  a  fatal  prognostick;  may  the  sale  of 
loyalty  be  more  propitious !  The  God  of  this  world  did  so  dazzle 
foolish  eyes,  that  nothing  was  to  be  seen  in  the  most  execrable 
traitor,  beside  unparalloled  excellence.  Treason  was  only  a  subtle 
reservedness,  or  a  pious  fraud  for  royal  advantage.  The  mammon 
of  unrighteousness  was  not  employed  to  provide  heavenly  places, 
but  to  promote  earthly  interests.  Some  can  think  the  greatest  Ju- 
das, here,  might  have  found  no  cause  of  desperation,  where  so 
many  pieces  might  have  intitled  to  honour  and  office.  M's  case 
may  serve  out  of  many  centuries  of  observations,  who  (a  constant 
servant  to  his  royal  master  through  all  changes)  proved  a  setter 
of  Oliver's,  pearched  high  by  mammon,  in  this  last  and  more  hap- 
py revolution  defaming  him  for  disloyalty;  to  have  been  so  grand 
^  virtuoso  on  record,  as  might  evidence  to  have  received  no  lesser 
stipends  for  annual  courses  of  treason. 

Though  he,  who  makes  haste  to  be  rich,  cannot  be  innocent; 
yet  who  would  guess  the  greatness  of  guilt,  by  the  vastness  of  a 
contracted  treasure,  may  be  mistaken  in  their  arithmetick.  The 
general's  offices  of  profit,  and  places  of  honour,  none  can  justly 
deny  him,  nor  a  wise  man  the  frugal  improvement ;  his  retinue  was 
rather  beneficial  than  chargeable,  who  put  neither  to  the  expencei 
of  wages  or  diet. 

The  courtiers,  and  his  own  servants,  who  revenge,  by  their 
tongues,  the  loss  which  they  have  sustained  by  their  teeth,  rarely 
speak  well  of  him,  whom  they  will  have  the  author  of  board-wa- 
ges at  court,  and  to  have  saved  half  in  his  own  daily  allowance; 
the  poulterer's  ware,  as  sacred,  must  be  untouched;  if  it  met  no 
maim  at  his  table,  was  injoined,  new-roasted,  to  revisit  it  next 
day  ill  company.  All  excesses  are  equally  dangerous;  if  he  ohserr 
yed  the  truly  golden  mean  to  inrich  a  family,  it  QQuld  not  be  dia« 
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honourable.  The  story  of  Actxon  may  seem  no  fable,  where  tbi 
blood  of  families  hath  been  swallowed  for  their  healths,  and  th< 
merciless  teeth  of  a  fawning  retinue  have  deTourad  their  masters 
But,  among  giddy  reports,  none  can  be  more  incredible,  than  tht 
menacing  of  an  only  child,  with  disinheritiog,  for  expending  fkn 
shillings  at  supper ;  in  which  sum,  a  capon,  a  bottle  of  wine,  beer 
ale,  rolls,  must  be  included  ;  though,  perhaps,  wine  might  lend  tb 
only  occasion  to  the  passion,  which  he,  who  allows  to  children 
adds  fire  to  fire,  and,  by  a  fond  indulgence,  contributes  to  the  rnii 
of  a  name,  when  debauched  nature,  to  quench  the  pretcmatura 
heat,  renders  them  such  sponges,  as,  overcharged  by  liquor,  serti 
only  to  expunge  their  own  and  ancestors  glory.  The  philosophci 
would  have  cracked  his  spleen,  to  have  seen  fast  piles  of  mucl 
provided,  and  the  ground  left  unmanured,  where  nothing  could  b 
wanting  that,  well  employed,  might  have  rendered  it  fertile.  ] 
knew  a  pedant,  of  so  strangely  scrupulous  a  conscience,  that  1m 
could  number  it  amongst  his  sins,  to  make  n  boy  more  Icamei 
than  his  father,  which  he  could  suppose  might  unlearn  him  tha 
duty  which  hath  the  promise  of  long  life.  It  must  be  a  larger  per 
tion  of  knowledge,  which  can  edify  for  perfection ;  the  traders,  ii 
small  parcels,  gain  only  some  windy  inflations  which  can  p«ff  up 
some  will  not  allow  it  above  a  windy  distemper,  which  .so  long  dia 
composed  our  body  politick,  and  made  that  duty  forgot,  wliich  ii 
a  just  tribute  to  the  parent  of  a  country. 

Not  a  few  think  of  learning,  what  Machiavel  says  of  religion 
That  it  is  an  impediment  to  great  actions.  Blindness  begets  bold 
ness,  and  folly  must  be  intitled  to  fat  and  fortunate,  or  else  thi 
plump  schismatick  could  not  gain  so  great  an  harvest  of  foolisl 
ears,  which  every  blast  of  false  doctrine  can  teach  to  bow  In  com* 
pliance  to  the*  most  pernicious  ignorance. 

Folly  may  be  pearched  high,  like  the  fabler's  crow,  jet  not  se 
cure  from  a  fox's  craft.  Our  schismatical  reynards,  by  proTokini 
fools  to  cant,  make  (he  meat  in  their  mouths  a  purchase)  or  fai 
not  thus  to  gain  themselves  food. 

Though  the  general  had  a  mighty  spirit,  as  I  heard  one  phrue  it 
the  woman  was  not  so  narrow.souled  as  her  husband:  if  of  mw 
religion,  she  was  a  presbyterian ;  in  the  time  of  the  plague,  sen 
five  pounds  to  a  non-conformist  sermon-maker;  bestowed  twelve 
pence  a  piece  on  fifty  poor  widows ;  caused  her  son  to  send  twi 
broad-pieces  for  plaisters,  to  the  gouty  versifier  of  the  gang,  whos 
feet  were  more  deservingty  nimble  for  her  lord's  hononr  In  th 
northern  expedition.  They  will  not  allow  him  a  dram  of  cbaritj 
who  cast  no  mite  into  the  treasury  of  the  saints;  but  weeuikopc 
though  a  soldier,  he  needed  not  the  hypocrite's  trumpets,  and  tk 
alms,  he  gave  in  secret,  will  be  rewarded  openly.  However,  wkll 
there  are  churches,  colle^^es,  hospitals,  or  any  pnblick  monameQl 
of  charity,  he  will  be  acknowledged  a  benefactor,  who  scemod  t 
rescue  them  from  the  jaws  of  that  sacrilegious  wolf,  who  woiil 
have  glibly  swallowed  all  things  sacred,  under  the  preteace  of 
and  reformation. 
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He  coald  not  be  ignorant  of  the  six-thousand  pounds  his  wifa 
liad,  intentionally,  deyoted  to  an  alms-house,  which  he  made  his 
«wn  act,  by  an  approbation.  It  may  be  imputed  to  an  improved 
religion  and  loyalty,  if  he,  grown  wiser  by  time,  was  a  less  zealous 
patron  of  those  pernicious  house-creepers,  who  lead  silly  females 
captive,  to  whom  a  paradise  would  be  displeasing,  without  the 
laste  of  prohibited  fruit.  If  he  took  no  care  of  what  some  can 
call  the  houshold  of  faith,  none  can  deny,  worse  than  an  infidef, 
hy  taking  no  care  of  his  own  family.  What  some  can  call  sordid- 
jiess,  if  equally  considered,  may  be  found  a  noble  frugality, 
which  would  not  leave  so  vast  a  pudding,  contemptible  for  want 
of  suet. 

Some  will  affix  to  a  greater  statist  than  our  general  the  maxim, 
on  which  the  Indians  ground  the  neglect  of  God,  and  the  worship- 
ing  of  the  devil ;  but  evil  counsel  is  ever  worst  to  the  counsellor ; 
the  cunning  are  rarely  not  catched  in  their  own  snare,  and  he,  who 
digs  a  pit  for  loyalty,  may  fall  so  deeply  in,  as  the  most  loyal  may 
£nd  no  resurrection. 

There  are,  who  will  not  allow  the  greatest  pretenders  to  loy. 
alty,  to  have  had  an  equally  obliging  nature  with  that  of  the  pikes, 
who  devour  their  own  kind  last  Where  the  proverb  will  have  a 
dog  loved  for  his  master's  sake,  he  who  cooki  but  snarl  and  bark 
in  the  cause,  and  knew  never  how  to  fawn  on  his  enemies,  to  be 
lost  to  all  respect,  might  call  the  grand  monopolisers  of  loyalty's 
truth  into  question.  Many  could  have  been  content  to  have  died, 
that  others  might  enjoy  that  right,  to  whose  enjoyment  they  owed 
a  crael  death.  It  can  be  no  paradox  to  aver,  That  sincere  loyalty 
can  never  want  either  a  friend  or  reward ;  and  yet,  what  is  most 
strange,  that  contradictory  assertion  may  seem  equally  true,  That 
to  no  fucated  loyalists  the  most  wished-for  of  restorations,  by  the 
extirpation  of  more  loyal  families,  hath  proved  a  more  fatal  enemy 
than  the  war.  In  a  baptismal  vow,  we  renounced  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil :  Engaged  in  the  royal  cause,  we  might  seem  to 
fight  against  those  three  grand  antagonists ;  if  the  younger  bro. 
thers  in  loyalty,  who  had  wasted  their  patrimonies  on  the  hprlots 
of  schism,  and  could  be  content,  like  the  swine,  to  be  fed  with  the 
husks  of  every  false  doctrine;  if  the  returned  prodigals  are  recei. 
ved  into  favour,  Why  should  the  elder  brothers  repine,  having  the 
assurance  of  a  promise?  No  wise  man  would  trifle  away  time  to 
gather  cockles  on  the  shore,  when  he  may  set  ssul  to  another  coun» 
try,  where  are  no  fickle  joys,  hopes,  or  fears,  but  an  Euge  Beate 
is  made  the  prologue  to  an  eternal  felicity. 

Nothing  is  more  comical,  than  to  see  our  apes  of  loyal  grandeur. 
How  stately  are  the  deportments  of  foolish  mimicks,  till  the 
scrambling  for  nuts  exposes  ridiculous  ?  Lucretius  would  have  it 
no  lesser  pleasure,  secure  on  the  shore,  to  contemplate  afar  off 
men  tossed  on  the  sea.  Who  will  be  laden  with  this  world's  mer- 
chandise, are  the  subjects  of  winds  and  waves,  which  seem  to  sing 
|nd  sport  in  their  ruins ;   they  are  the  objects  of  a  foors  envyi 
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bat  the  wise  man's  pity,  who  expose  frail  barks  to  encovnter  al! 
storms. 

Some  can  fancy  our  hero,  the  wheel  to  which  we  owe  all  the 
Ticissitudes  of  giddy  greatness,  say  alternately,  he  was  an  enemy 
to  the  two  siiper-emincntly  loyal  statists  ;  and  will  have  a  third, 
with  the  loss  of  land,  which  he  ever  yaluod,  like  to  itself,  dirt, 
purchase,  with  a  place,  the  delusion  of  a  pleasing  dream. 

The  gordian.knot,  which  none  could  unty,  an  Alexander  conld 
cut.  It  is  reported  of  an  angry  lord,  E.  of  P.  that,  being  in 
office,  he  made  it  his  business  to  break  wiser  heads  than  his  own. 
Though  some  praise  our  general's  conduct,  to  the  making  of  by. 
perbolc's  modest ;  others  will  have  his  head-piece  the  worst  part 
of  his  armour.  Who  pretend  to  be  most  knowing  in  those 
affairs,  to  think  that  OliTcr  either  could  fear  there,  or  be  ignorant 
how  to  remove  him  from  his  command  in  Scotland,  is  acconnted 
the  most  ridiculous  part  in  his  story  :  To  C.  he  mast  have  been 
like  one  of  the  centurion's  servants ;  a  mutinous  seaman  most  havt 
found  it  true,  by  the  experiment  of  a  los»t  nose,  which,  to  patch 
up,  cost  him  and  Oliver  ten  pieces. 

Our  hero  never  wanted  resolution,  which  is  the  best  sword  ia 
war.  Had  his  head  been  as  good  as  his  heart,  the  nick*ttaniedl 
protector  told  C  Okey,  England  would  have  been  too  Kttle  to 
have  contained  a  No!  and  a  Jack  ;  but,  heads  and  hearts  holding 
so  unequal  a  correspondence,  the  secure  tyrant  might  domineer 
over  three  distracted  nations.  Some,  like  cbyroists,  by  theadran. 
tage  of  other  men's  heads,  may  do  miracles,  who  are  useless  with 
their  owu  ;  not  aboTC  tunnels  for  smoke,  yet,  by  fumes  inspired, 
pretend  to  all  things. 

Whom  not  a  few  have  called  a  delaying  Fabius,  many  can  think 
he  would  have  fought  with  a  daring  Hannibal,  upon  any  disadvan* 
tage ;  when  neither  the  odds  of  number,  nor  a  contradictory  com* 
mission,  could  hinder  from  the  disadvantageous  engageaent  witb 
the  Dutch.  Militemus,  was  an  emperor's  motto ;  Let  ns  fight, 
boys,  our  more  undaunted  generals  ;  war  was  his  element^  aod^ 
out  of  it,  he  might  seem  like  a  fish  out  of  water. 

The  opinion  of  the  stoicks  can  animate  Turks  to  brarc  death  ia 
war,  and,  in  peace,  intrepid  to  converse  with  the  most  fatal  coa* 
tagion.  Our  hero,  by  stranger  revolutions,  might  be  easily  in* 
duced  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  an  inevitable  wheel,  who  ooald^ 
drcadk'ss,  look  down  on  dangers,  fear  neitherof  those  bag«»beara 
io  mankind,  a  plague,  or  war ;  so  much  a  proselyte  to  tlie  pre* 
destinarian  principle,  as  to  think  it  most  ridiculous  to  fly  thai  fata 
which  is  unavoidable. 

A  knight  related  to  our  Ci.  dehortcd  him  from  the  Belgick  war^ 
as  having  done  already  rnous[h  for  the  immortality  of  a  none.  To 
whom  he  replied,  he  was  sent  into  the  world  upon  an  errand  wbick 
must  be  performed  ;  and,  whether  it  might  end  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  as  it  was  uncertain^  so  it  should  not  find  him  concerned. 
Some  will  have  our  hero,  like  the  poet's  Ajax,  who  disdaioed  1% 
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be  vincible  by  any  except  himself,  and  nvill  have  it  so  near  the 
finishing  his  errand  in  the  sea,  as  guns  were  placed  to  sink  so  great 
a  weight  of  glory. 

Who  conquered  the  world)  could  not  subdue  his  passions;  those 
mutinying  rebels  can  domineer  over  the  reputed  invincible.  Some 
will  have  thunder  and  lightning  in  our  incensed  hero's  breath  ;  and 
that  he  was  least,  what  he  persuaded  others  to  be,  in  his  journey 
from  the  North,  of  a  sedate  temper  :  Rather  than  peace  should  be 
with  the  Dutch,  he  said  he  would  never  wear  a  sword.  A  more 
sober  statesman  is  reported  to  have  replied,  He  had  rather  lay 
aside  his  gown,  than  that  so  unnecessary  a  war  should  be  com* 
menced  ;  informed  him  of  our  want  of  allies  abroad,  and  moneys^ 
war's  sinews,  which  can  give  strength  to  the  most  infeebled  arms, 
make  firm  friends  at  home,  and  as  sure  foreign  alliances.  The  wise 
man  knew,  though  God  and  a  good  cause  makes  a  great  sound,  it 
is  the  tinkling  noise  of  coin  doth  the  soldier's  business  ;  and,  how- 
erer  justice  is  pretended  in  all  engagements,  it  is  to  gold,  the 
world's  great  idol,  men  are  content,  not  only  to  make  the  sacri- 
fice of  foob  themselves,  but  even  their  nearest  relations. 

War  is  not  only  sweet  to  them  who  never  tried  it,  but  to  such 
who  haTe  reaped  a  benefit  by  it ;  a  soldier  can  love  his  harvest. 
Some  cannot  arrive  to  his  wisdom,  who  went  out  of  the  world  with 
a  ^  Thou  Fool ;'  with  full  barns  he  should  have  been  contented, 
his  soul  should  have  took  her  ease. 

We  have  had  the  war,  by  which  the  kingdom  is  so  many  miU 
lions  in  debt;  our  hero,  in  probability,  might  have  lost  his  sword, 
and,  if  he  had  been  a  Dutchman,  might  have  forfeited  his  head, 
which  renounced  not  only  reason,  but  even  loyalty,  by  rashly 
exceeding  of  his  commission  ;  yet  the  extremity  of  law  might  thus 
bave  proved  the  supreme  injury.  If  it  was  treason  in  our  general 
(as  in  the  case  of  an  Earl  of  Essex)  it  was  a  venial  delinquency  ; 
if  a  traitor,  he  wa!<  the  best  meaning;  whose  superabundant  or 
zeal  or  valour  concluded  of  an  engagement,  by  the  mistaken  pro- 
position of  the  accruing  honour  and  safety  to  his  prince  and  coun« 
iry^  in  whose  cause  his  noble,  though  here  not  best  informed 
spirit,  could' have  been  content  to  have  finished  an  errand  in  waves, 
the  best  emblems  of  inconstant  greatness,  and  giddy  fortune's  fa- 
vours. The  method  by  which  he  seemed  to  restore,  he  might  have 
secured  his  country :  flere  a  Fabius,  he  might  have  efiected  by 
delays,  what  he  could  not  by  fighting,  and  have  seemed  a  double 
restorer  of  this  nation,  whose  rashness  might  have  intitled  the 
demolisher. 

It  cannot  be  the  least  wisdom  not  to  think  to  do  always  the 
same  things.  Empirical,  or  valour,  or  medicine,  not  rarely  suc- 
cessless. 

Storms  succeed  the  clearest  sun  ;  which  a  wise  man  foreseeing, 
like  to  the  victorious  Charles  the  Fifth,  quits  the  stage. 

When  Cromwell  had  fallen  from  his  coach,  a  confident  of  his 
was  overheard  to  complain,  that  he  who  had  raised  would  ruin 
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them,  if  a  timely  care  iivas  not  taken  to  preTent  the  exposare  of 
his  wild  freaks.  Death  was  a  timely  friend,  ni^h  to  the  cod  of  hii 
^vils,  was  near  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  and  thus  finished  what  Maxa- 
rinc  called  the  most  fortunate  piece  of  folly. 

Some  will  have  him  who  would  be  content  to  resign  hit  gown, 
rather  than  there  should  have  been  a  war,  to  be  forced  to  rebign, 
because  it  proved  successless. 

Men  rarely  can  be  pleased  with  his  company,  whoso  looks  may 
^ipbraid  their  miscarriages.  The  incensed  rabble,  like  to  heaChev 
idols,  must  have  human  blood  for  a  sacrifice,  though  the  fooikh 
overflowings  of  their  gall  can  he  pacified  by  no  more  grateful  obia* 
tion  than  that,  by  which  they  express  all  ills,  ingratitude;  seldom 
not  gratified  by  his  ruin,  who  might  most  seek  their  preservatioii. 

Though  Strafford  was  allowed  to  be  no  precedent,  yet  some 
will  ever  propose  him  for  an  example;  and  no  act  of  oblivion  will 
make  us  so  lost  to  our  memories,  that  the  most  unfortunate  earl 
will  be  forgot,  who,  incomparably  loyal,  was  impeached  by  aoch 
arch-rebels,  as,  by  introducing  the  Scots,  were  guilty  of  the  high- 
est treason,  and  the  most  implacable  enemy  of  tray  tors  foil  their 
sacrifice. 

When  putrid  members  were  to  be  cut  off,  the  body  politick  was 
deprived  of  the  sounder  part,  which  might  have  secured  it  from  in* 
croaching  mischiefs,  while  an  unparalleled  prince's  clemency, 
which  gave  fears  to  none,  and  left  not  the  greatest  Tillalnics  des* 
titute  of  hopes,  administered,  in  the  grand  statesman's  rain,  if  not 
a  just,  an  unhappy  cause  of  his  own  untimely  period. 

The  gratifying  of  the  weakest  heads,  with  the  loss  of  the  wisest, 
as  a  most  bloody,  so  is  rarely  not  a  most  successless  policy. 

The  Athenians  might  be  thought  to  have  a  veneration  for  aa 
owl  only,  who  could  estrange  worth  by  an  ostracism. 

Some  will  have  the  greatest  of  English  statists  to  have  perished 
by  their  own  weapons.  One  wise  head,  like  Galba^s  wit,  not  ill 
placed,  may  exceed  iu  value  not  only  many  millions  of  monej, 
but  armies  of  men. 

Good  intelligence,  and  bold  truth^  some  say,  could  nnfix  a  no 
undeserving  relation  of  the  generalVs,  whom  nothing,  except  hh 
displeasure,  unriveted  from  the  greatest  office  of  trust;  in  which 
the  successor  may  seem  not  the  least  of  state  riddles ;  but  mysterl. 
ous  grandeur  is  such  an  abyss,  as  fools  will  fondly  guess  at  the 
depth  of  that  which  the  plummets  of  the  most  comprchcntiTe  rea- 
ions  can  never  fathom. 

Some,  who  are  uncapablc  of  the  diviner  mysteries,  can  pat 
themselves  to  the  troublesome  admiration  how  the  extemporary 
irash  of  a  canting  and  long-winded  schismatick,  in  a  chamber,  can 
be  preparatory  to  the  more  sober  devotion  of  the  chapeUroyal  ? 
Or  how  the  true  loyal  and  religious  grandees,  our  incomparable 
converts,  can  keep  chaplains  to  assert  with  paper  pellets  that 
schism  to  which  they  must  be  greatest  strangers,  if  not  estranged 
to  their  allegiance ;  and  to  delilc  their  new  honours  have  not  lick* 
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ed  ap  their  old  yomits  ?  The  actors  on  the  world's  theatre,  by 
shifting  clokes  and  beards,  act  ditfcrent  parts,  and  interchangeably 
£11  np  the  play  of  life  ^ith  calamitous  scenes  of  misery,  or  ridi- 
culous interludes. 

Nothing  is  more  pleasant  in  our- resolutions  than  to  hear  the 
^rand  enemies  of  the  prerogatifc,  and  the  lordly  branches,  the 
most  confident  assertors  of  the  privileges  which  the  king  and  lords 
may  most  justly  challenge ;  and  (he  same  persons  formerly  could 
most  unjustly  impugn ;  who  deprived  the  throne  of  supporters  wiU 
ever  ctand  in  need  of  one  to  cleave  to,  and  secured  by  the  unicorn 
can  be  dreadless  of  the  lion.  The  least  friends  of  the  loyal  clergy 
viil  ever  want  the  benefit  of  it  in  a  psalm  of  mercy.  How  ap- 
positely is  the  prince's  prerogalive  pleaded  in  the  favour  of  schism 
by  the  protosticklers  of  it,  which  would  allow  him  none  in  reli. 
gion  ?  And  yet  thus  they  can  hope  a  privilege  for  such  as,  void 
both  of  tenderness  and  conscience  to  a  prince,  could  deny  him  a 
liberty  they  would  have  indulged  to  the  meanest  subjects. 

There  may  be  no  improbable  conjecture,  as  well  as  other  gran- 
dees, a  confident  ignorance  might  easily  impose  on  our  hero.  The 
intrusting  so  valued  a  body  with  such  an  illiterate  quack,  as  some 
would  have  disdained  to  have  made  the  farrier  to  a  beloved  or  ge# 
nerous  beast,  can  lend  no  small  suspicion  ;  the  patronage  of  the 
itroaker  some  will  have  a  too  pregnant  example- 

Age,  in  itself  an  invincible  disease,  might  assure  no  easy  con- 
quest of  a  concomitant  distemper,  which  might  be  intitled  oldj 
yet  twenty  years  of  superannuation,  and  twelve  of  deafness,  were 
esteemed  inconsiderable  in  a  nonagerian  woman,  when  a  wonder- 
working hand  cuuld  appear  for  the  recovery,  the  stroaker  G,  sent 
by  the  general  to  restore  her  so  long  estranged  hearing. 

Simon  Magus,  Apollonius,  Peregrinus  Philosophus,  and  Alex- 
ander Paphlago,  who  appeared  with  lying  wonders  to  give  a  disre* 
pute  to  primitive  Christianity,  could  not  be  more  confident  than 
this  gracious  babe  of  the  presbyterian  reformation  ;  while  the  pu- 
ritans accuse  the  Papists  for  their  holy  maid  of  Kent,  Elisabeth 
fiarton,  they  forget  Elisabeth  Crofts,  their  wench  in  the  wall :  As 
if  stroaking  could  secure  the  wildest  adversaries,  every  party  hath 
been  provided  by  a  thus  trifling  impostor. 

Men  in  power  should  not  make  themselves  conscious,  by  such 
a  brutish  connivance  as  calls  God's  and  his  vicegerents  honours  into 
question. 

The  bold  folly  of  stroakers  may  seem  a  mocking  of  majesty, 
and  the  intrenching  on  (hat  prerogative,  which,  conferred  by  a  St. 
£dward  the  confessor,  and  a  St.  Lewis,  on  the  kings  of  England 
and  France,  to  cure  by  touch,  must  be  reputed  sacred,  such  a 
jewel  as  cannot  be  alienated  from  a  crown. 

Miracles  need  not  be  called  into  the  scene,  where  natural  causes 
can  be  ascribed :  Stronger  friclions  can  cure  some  intercutaneoug 
maladies,  should  the  balsam  of  a  sweating  palm  be  denied  condu* 
cire  by  the  effluviums  of  wonder-working  atoms. 
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A  knight)  a  relation  to  the  dake,  and  son  to  the  grandere  pa* 
tient  of  the  stroaker,  gratifying  my  curiosity  with  the  confene  of 
the  trifler^  I  heard  him  as  confidently  propose  Moses  an  exaapic 
for  his  doing  of  miracles,  as  if  he  had  been  to  lead  the  Jewiik 
tribes  of  Pharisaical  presbytcrians  through  a  Red  Sea  into  a  land 
of  promise ;  and,  the  invasion  of  France  being  then  noised,  the 
English  by  a  cunning  man  might  hope  the  reco? ery  of  what  tlM^ 
had  lost  by  a  wise  w^oman.  If  the  braggart,  or  a  ▼ouching  con* 
radc,  were  to  be  believed,  the  general  was  so  indeared  by  the  re» 
covery  of  his  kinswoman's  eye,  that  he  would  not  allow  him  a 
night's  absence  to  gratify  the  importunity  of  relations. 

Sinking  men  will  take  hold  of  reeds.  Stroaking,  which  coald 
hear  abominable  superstition  and  Jesuitical  contrivance  in  the  Pa* 
pists,  must  give  a  reputation  to  the  declining  cause  of  presbyte* 
rians :  The  wonder-working  lieutenant  was  the  most  affecting  dis- 
course of  that  party,  which  had  he  been  of  a  different  fancy,  for 
his  lying  wonders  they  would  have  intitled  him  an  anti-christ. 

Whom  some  would  have  a  candidate  for  a  cardinal's  cap,  others 
ivill  have  probationer  for  a  fool's,  while  he  could  countenance  a 
stroaking  friar  to  enter  contest  with  a  prince,  and  shew  a  chapel 
less  efficacious  for  miracles  than  a  banqueting.housc. 

It  not  a  little  perplexed  Sir  K.  D»  and  made  not  a  few  merry, 
that  an  eminent  churchman,  with  an  honourable  title,  and  the  not 
disingenuous  son  of  a  grand  virtuoso,  exposed  an  innocent  to  dan- 
ger, and  themselves  to  be  ridiculous.  The  solemn  pageantrji 
which  attended  the  simple  Irish  priest's  stroaking,  to  wiser  heads 
of  their  own  profeffion,  seemed  a  discretion  rivalling  theirs,  who 
with  kettles  afford  their  tinkling  charity  to  the  moon  in  an  edipMS. 

Who,  since  the  restoration,  gained  to  his  right  honourable  title 
a  blue  ribband,  and,  in  some  opinions,  was  intitled  to  a  refined 
wit,  and  grand  politician,  the  late  times  report  the  patient  and 
admirer  of  a  stroaking  lunatick,  the  unhappy  stroaker,  whose  dia» 
turbed  brains  tor  their  recovery  might  want  more  drugs  than  an 
Anticyra  could  furnish,  which  so  long  deluded  (he  most  active  en. 
deavours  of  medicine,  attended  by  the  severest  discipline  of 
Bedlam. 

Who  can  wonder  if  nature*8  rude  draught,  a  soldier  polished  bjr 
no  art,  imposed  on  by  proud  ignorance  and  giddy  fame,  might 
give  a  streaker's  folly  a  Commendamns  ?  where  the  widest  heads 
might  have  their  judgments  called  in  question  by  their  handa* 
Desert  is  not  only  unattended  on  by  a  Mandamus,  but  rarely  en. 
counters  an  unbribed  commendation.  Empty  heads  make  the 
greatest  sound,  and  full  purses  the  most  signihcant  noise  for  pre- 
ferment. A  fanatick  trooper,  who  might  be  lost  to  all  knowledge 
if  he  had  not  plundered  it  from  loyalty,  whose  library  was  not 
above  a  Barrow's  Method,  and  an  Almanack,  two  doctors  handa 
required  for  the  granting  of  a  license  to  practise  physick,  he  pro* 
duced  an  obsolete  Mandamus  from  the  grand  protector  of  igno« 
ranee,  Cromwell,  which,  in  the  worst  of  times,  had  not  the  con- 
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fiflcDce  io  visit  Oxford,  in  the  best  durst  encounter  the  most  learned 
bishop  Saunderson,  who  in  vain  could  resist  it;  ten  angels,  power^^ 
tuWy  appearing  to  his  chancellor,  were  satisfactory  motives  to  mako 
hj  tbegoldcfn  rule  of  practice  a  true  licentiate. 

llie  schools  can  make  it  disputable,  whether  what  was  intended 
the  greatest  encourager  of  virtue,  hath  not  been  the  least  ac« 
^oainted  with  merit.  Learning  and  loyalty  put  beyond  all  dis. 
pute,  brought  to  the  test,  would  be  rarely  found  above  in  tha 
fees  and  Mandamus  of  not  a  few  booted  fishermen  for  degrees  (as 
they  call  them  which  are  cat  died  by  a  golden  hook).  Losers  may 
have  a  prating  license :  If  a  few  complain,  many  have  cause  to 
praise  this  golden  age.  He  must  be  wise  who  is  rich,  or  somo 
whose  mercenary  spirits  can  give  so  glib  a  commendation  to  the 
most  deplorable  pieces  of  folly,  may  be  questioned  for  that  wisdom 
which  makes  fools  and  themselves  equaHy  fortunate. 

Worldly  grandeur,  with  the  not  misbecoming  attributes  of  right 
bonourable  and  right  worshipful,  sometimes  can  have  a  too  un- 
happy resemblance  to  Pagan  idols,  which,  having  eyes  and  earSj^ 
ocithcr  hear  nor  sec. 

Whose  wisdom  lies  .in  another  man^s  head  (who  can  be  blind  and 
deaf  for  interest)  may  make  a  comment  on  that  text,  which  will 
We  a  man,  being  in  honour,  compared  to  the  beasts  which  perish 
without  understanding. 

Some  will  have  our  English  Solomon  in  pain,  to  have  listened  to 
a  woman  for  a  remedy.  There  arc  who  guess  by  the  touchstone 
•fphysick,  whose  ignorance  might  exceed  a  fanatick's  sermon, 
not  the  only  emptrick  who  attended  our  hero.  France,  France, 
•fteo  repeated  in  the  opinion  of  a  Francis,  could  equal  the  titles 
of  an  emperor:  To  excuse  his  mistakes,  and  make  a  parallel  for 
all  worthies,  we  may  repeat  the  Soldier,  Soldier.  Some  think  they 
honour  most  in  making  no  soldier,  but  an  uncommissioned  and 
jMaceable  spectator  to  the  most  happy  of  rcYolutions. 

When  the  stinking  part,  offensive  to  most  nostrils,  had  her 
Presbyterian  appurtenances  adjoined,  which,  long  laid  aside  for 
iweeteoing,  had  not  deposited  their  rankness  to  clear  noses,  one 
of  their  prime  votes  was,  that  no  man  should  be  capable  of  oiTice,^ 
who  would  not  subscribe  rebellion  lawful;  for  by  a  necessary  illa- 
tion it  is  deducible,  if  a  war  against  the  king  was  just.  1  have 
beard  some^  not  of  so  ill-informed  judgments,  as  to  believe  the 
lerelling  of  a  war  against  a  prince  not  treason,  yet  so  loosc-prin- 
cipled  in  religion,  that  they  would  assert  all  oaths  and  subscriptiont 
lawful,  which  might  render  capable  of  serving  the  royal  interest; 
sacb  tQoU  were  as  profitable  to  loyalty,  as  the  gnosticks  to  Chris- 
tianity. He,  who  dares  not  trust  (^od,  in  vain  may  be  credited 
by  man.  '  To  play  the  devil  for  God's  sake'  hath  been  a  common 
proverb,  but  was  never  entered  for  an  article  in  a  sober  belief. 

Who  could  glory  in  being  confessors,  and  could  think  to  suf- 
fer, in  the  cause  of  (lod,  their  king,  and  country,  martyrdom, 
air,  and  dirt,  life  and  fortune  were  coiitemplLble  trifles  to  them^ 
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proposing  >vhite  robes  in  confession,  and  pnrple  in  thctr  mSethgif 
nihich  might  be  prologues  to  crowns  and  immortalitj ;  bnt  tfadif 
irho  followed  deserted  loyalty,  as  the  people  our  Saviour  into  thcf 
wilderness  for  the  miracle  of  loares,  seeliing  worldly  adrantagctf 
might  pawn  their  souls  for  trash,  and  sin  for  a  morsel  cif 
bread. 

It  is  an  atheistical  piece  of  folly  to  disown  omnipotcncy,  that  Wf 
may  gratify  weak  surmisers. 

The  custom  of  swearing  and  forswearing  hath,  in  ovr  unhappy 
land,  took  away  the  sense  of  perjury  ;  by  the  no  infrequent  use 
Of  poison,  it  went  into  the  opinion  of  soch  nutriment,  as  might 
^eem  necessary  for  their  constitutions.  In  a  wildernesi  of  apct 
and  monkies,  none  could  dread,  by  an  oath,  to  take  in  a  spl* 
der. 

That  oaths  may  make  a  land  mourn,  we  haTC  religion  to  assure, 
and  reason  to  instruct  us ;  but,  how  they  can  be  instruments  to 
oar  rejoicing,  may  bo  an  article  of  that  creed  only,  which  could 
exchange  a  Christ  for  an  Adonis,  and  make  religion  tmckle  to 
every  darling  folly. 

In  such  an  apostasy,  as  might  make  an  unhappy  land  sigh,  and 
woifidcr  at  herself  so  soon  turned  leper,  some  beliere  a  thundering 
Tegion  to  have  secured  our  Theodosius ;  we  received  a  Charles  by 
the  grace  of  God,  not  favour  of  men.  No  quirks  nor  kitrigaci 
of  giddy  politicians,  but  he  alone,  who  rules  the  wheel  of  homan 
ticisiutudes,  produced  this  happier  revolution  ;  the  best  of  physi« 
eians,  and  no  worm. brained  mountebank  of  state,  subvened  to 
our  distractions ;  when  the  twisting  of  sand  by  foolish  combina* 
fions  was  found  a  successless  folly,  and  the  brain-sick  hopes  of 
fondest  royalists  might  pass  for  phrensy.  God  derided  from  hea- 
Tcn,  and,  by  dividing  their  councils,  who  were  enemiea  to  ovr 
David,  turned  the  wisdom  of  our  Acbitophels  into  a  rope. 

When  the  bricks  were  donbled,  a  Moses  came;  our  task*mas« 
ters  grown  intolerable,  God  raised  us  up  deliverers.  The  stars  is 
their  courses,  which  fought  against,  fight  for  us;  (he  most  inan- 
Spicious  planets,  by  happier  conjunctions,  deposit  their  malcro- 
lence,  and  seem  to  have  friendly  aspects  for  loyalty,  by  a  mora 
propitious  revolution.  Sure  this  was  the  Lord*s  doing,  and  shovM 
be  marvellous  in  our  eyes.  God  scattered  the  men  who  took  de- 
light in  war,  and,  by  a  bloodless  victory,  gave  us  peace;  tho 
prayers  and  tears  of  a  poor  and  distressed  party,  the  weapons  of 
the  church  militant,  prevailed  over  the  loud-crying  blasphemy  and 
perjuries  of  their  enemies. 

The  war  begun  from  Scotland,  a  nation  fatal  to  princes.  A  re» 
gion  of  darkness  can  give  light;  and  the  north,  infamous  for  lll« 
must  be  celebrated  for  good,  since  from  that  place  we 
the  firsipart  of  our  cure,  to  which  we  owed  the  beginning  of 
chief. 

The  lord,  who,  being  a  general,  gave  way  to  a  prince's  vtSmp 
without  which  it  could  not  have  been  eifectcd ;  now  a  privato 
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opens  a  way  for  a  general,  which  led  for  a  king's  restoration,  with- 
out which  it  might  have  been  vainly  hoped.  " 

The  dragon's  tail,  which  gave  royalty  the  fatal  wound,  cures  it 
by  an  antimonarchical  note ;  by  seeking  to  introduce  a  plurality 
of  gi^nerals,  brings  in  one  king. 

The  members,  which  an  aruiy  secluded,  an  army  restores*  Now 
better  restored  to  their  senses,  than  to  believe  a  king,  though  in- 
titled  to  the  name  of  a  Solomon,  when  he  called  them  all  princes, 
they  could  not  now  fancy  the  members  eternal  (who,  by  the  loss 
of  that  unhappy  head,  which,  intrusted  with  power  for  its  own 
ruin,  might  find  themselves  mortal)  ;  they  could  no  longer  dreaa 
of  being  omnipotent,  when,  as  a  debt  due  to  vengeance  for  denyt 
ing  the  just  tribute  of  allegiance,  they  head  encountered  the  curse 
of  curses,  been  servants  of  sicrvants,  and,  what  might  be  the  hlgh^ 
est  aggravation,  enslaved  by  their  own  vassals. 

An  antesignane  of  schism  seems  a  precursor  of  loyalty.  He^ 
who,  by  imposing  on  factious  ears,  had  justly  lost  his  own,  noif 
might  seem  worthy  of  the  reserved  head,  which,  in  its  lucid  inter* 
Tals,  could  be  so  beneficially  sober. 

Loyal  reason  was  such  a  miracle  from  the  self-contradicting  au- 
thor, as  could  produce  a  self-denying  ordinance,  which  might  be 
as  imtriiraental  to  a  happy  restoration,  as  that  was  to  the  utter 
estinguisfaing  of  faint  and  glimmering  loyalty. 

The  Sampsons,  who  had  been  bound  and  blinded  by  deceitful 
Bililahs,  false  oaths,  and  foolish  engagements,  though  with  jtheir 
own  dissolution,  can  be  content  to  pluck  down  the  house  of  the 
Philbtines  so  long  devoted  to  the  idoPs  folly. 

A  sober  council  met ;  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  votes  for  aa 
head,  that  it  might  be  no  longer  a  senseless  nation  :  by  whose  re. 
turned  command  a  loyal  body  is  legally  summoned,  which  may^ 
truly  hear  patriots,  restorers,  an  healing  senate,  sanctuaries,  not 
ilaqghter-houses  of  innocents;  who,  by  contributing  religious  and 
loyal  TOtes,  have  expiated  there  the  cruel  follies,  where  irreligious 
and  disloyal  suHrages  changed  an  happy  land  into  a  field  of  blood. 

The  merry  Dr.  Collins  desired  his  taking  of  the  covenant  might 
be  deferred  till  the  day  of  judgment,  when  it  would  be  clearly 
known  what  became  of  covenanters. 

Wise  men  will  suspend  rash  censures ;  while  the  curti^in  is  drawn|. 
tke  best  of  prophets  are  but  probable  conjecturers. 

Nothing  of  earthly  glory  hath  been  wanting  to  grace  our  hero, 
even  to  the  Apotheosis  of  an  emperor. 

Oor  patron  George  interred,  a  solemnity  was  intended  to  a  tu- 
telar saint  of  the  name ;  which  had  it  been  performed,  an  hot- 
brained  zealot,  who  had  perused  a  Tertuliian,  or  a  St.  Cyprian  de 
Spectaculis,  might  be  more  dangerously  troublesome,:  to  the  dis,- 
oomposureof  weak  and  scrupulous  noddles,  than  the  poly- pragma- 
tick  lawyer  in  his  less  signilicant  and  more  ridiculous  misquoting 
of  them  against  stage-plays.  That,  which  is  not  evil  in  itself,  m^ 
be  sometimes  not  well  advised. 

E  c  2 
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The  order  of  the  garter  maj  defend  itself  by  its  motto^  ^  Eftt(& 
him  who  e? il  thinkcth/ 

Theo^nis  will  have  Jupiter  neither  with  rain,  nor  without  it,  to 
please  all  men.  Neither  a  close  fist,  nor  an  open  hand,  can  want 
a  misconstruction.  What  was  wanting  to  nearest  rekitions  was  coik* 
fcrred  on  the  genera),  without  whom  al)  might  seem  ana? ailable  fur 
a  crown. 

Wise  men  can  be  pleased  with  the  most  cxceHent  gratitude,  and 
fools  can  be  gratified  with  the  gaiety  of  the  sight. 

It  was  the  custom  of  heathens  to  destroy  the  living,  under  pre* 
tencc  of  honouring  the  dead }  not  a  few,  made  dose  mourners  by 
a  cifil  death,  seemed  to  folfow  the  corpse  of  an  usurper. 

Some  can  fancy,  that  an  Essex,  Ireton,  and  a  Cromwell  lay  in 
their  beds  of  blasphemed  honour  with  more  fond  state;  none  are 
supposed  to  have  ei^ualicd  his  funeral-pomp,  inferior  alone  to  thai 
of  princes  by  a  diadem.  The  defects  of  earth  may  heaTcn  supply, 
by  changing  a  fickle  coronet  into  a  nerer^fading  crown. 

Mars,  in  most  opinions,  is  best  pictured  reeking  in  blood ;  a 
general  rendered  inglorious,  if  not  exposed  in  the  purple  of  war ; 
to  bring  in  our  hero  with  the  white  robes  of  a  confessor,  and  dis- 
engaged from  the  bloody  camps  of  a  rebellious  schism,  to  make  a 
soldier  of  the  church  militant,  which  can  only  lead  to  the  truly 
triumphant  paths  of  glory,  if  an  error  is  more  Tenia!  than  by  in« 
titling  to  the  craft  to  bestow  on  him  the  prey  of  foxes;  a  great, 
rather  than  a  good  renown,  unworthy  of  a  Christian  champioB; 
Jjct  Mahometans  glory  in  praises  common  to  wolres,  bears,  and 
tygers,  who  expect  in  Paradise  no  pleasure  aboTc  that  of  goats,  by 
the  enjoyment  of  brutish  sensuality. 

Fooliiih  historians,  like  fond  heralds,  make  the  mast  sarage  of 
beasts  supporters  to  the  arms  of  the  highest  grandeur ;  butchertct 
and  debaucheries  the  prime  parts  in  the  tragedies  of  their  heroes^ 
What,  but  named,  might  turn  Christians  blood  into  a  congealed 
cake  of  ice,  is  afiixcd  to  the  story  to  make  a  more  horrible  Poly* 
phcmus. 

Discretion  should  lay  aside  the  bloody  shirt.  The  famed  con. 
qneror  of  the  Kast,  who>  instead  of  ali  the  ¥ain  pomp  of  proud 
funerals,  would  have  a  shirt  carried  aloft  in  triumph,  to  shew  how 
small  a  portion  was  left  a  Saladine,  after  bis  mighty  acqnisitions^ 
surely  had  a  cleanly  shift,  and  no  bloody  emblem  exposed  of  haw 
man  inconstancy.  The  cruel  piece  of  duty,  which  sacrificed  a  man 
to  revenge  for  an  injured  father,  though  some  can  fancy  gcneroat^ 
beroick,  and  a  prophetick  action,  which  first  made  the  soldier, 
who  was  to  restore  the  common  parent^  may  it  ever  be  forgot; 
whilst  the  bloodless  conquest,  for  a  country's  father,  nerev  wania 
a  grateful  commemoration. 

May  the  bloody  atchievemcnts  in  a  Bclgick,  Irish,  ScotMi  war 
be  ever  silenced,  and  after  so  honourable  a  death,  be  iniredaead 
by  no  puny  historian,  who,  while  he  fancies  the  erectiag  of 
phics,  by  accumulating  the  dangerously  acquired  cooqnests  of 
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liero,  exposes  a  brutish  valour,  and  baffled  reason,  for  marks  of 
honour,  by  a  mistake  of  objects,  affixes  indelible  notes  of  infamy. 
While  the  lion  is  forgot,  may  the  triumphs  of  the  lamb  be  cele- 
brated, who  unlearned  us  the  fierceness  of  savages,  and  by  attend- 
ing  to  the  voice  of  peace,  became  a  Gratioso  to  a  most  peaceable 
prince  on  earth,  and  hath  the  promise  of  the  blessing  which  attends 
Q(>on  peace-makers,  and  thus  maybe  iotitled  a  favourite. to  the 
King  of  Kings,  who  disdains  not  the  title  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace. 

It  was  no  cruel  victory  to  which  our  hero  owed  his  honours, 
and  three  nations  their  preservation.  God  appeared  not  in  the 
thunder  and  lightning  of  war,  but  in  the  soft  whisperings  of  peace, 
for  the  most  happy  of  restorations. 

The  general  can  never  want  the  encomium  of  a  Fabius,  will  be 
ever  in  titled,  by  delays,  the  restorer.  To  attribute  our  restora- 
tion to  the  church*8  prayers,  though  an  heterodox,  can  be  no  cul- 
pable opinion,  which  cannot  dishonour  God  by  ascribing  all  to  his 
mercies,  nor  the  king  to  have  his  cause  owned  by  heaven,  nor  the 
general,  by  being  made  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  the  Almighty, 
when  his  own  arm  was  withered  by  the  loss  of  strength  in  a  com- 
mission. 

The  Psalmist's  fool  said  in  his  heart  there  was  no  God;  and  he 
said  that  all  men  were  lyars.  May  wars,  plagues,  nor  fires,  be  the 
cruel  remembrancers  to  instruct  that  truth,  which  we  are  so  apt  to 
forget !  To  God  only  belongeth  salvation. 

Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us  but  to  thy  name  be  the 
glory.  Who  would  rob  God  of  his  glory  on  earth,  may  fall  short 
of  being  glorified  in  heaven. 

To  God  alone,  as  ever  due,  be  ever  glory,  whose  fame  only  can 
ipake  an  history  everlasting. 


.*••♦• 
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TWO  LETTERS 

WRITTEN    BY   THE   RIGHT   HONOURABLE 

EDWARD  EARL  OF  CLARENDO}»f, 

LATE  LORD  HIGU  CHASCELLOR  OF  ENGLAND: 

One  to  his  Royal  Highness  die  Duke  of  York :  The  otlier  to  the  Docbev^ 
occasioned  by  her  embracing  the  Roman  Catholick  Religioo. 


As  these  Letters  serve  to  rescue  the  Memory  of  the  worthy  Earl,  their  Aathor. 
from  all  Imputation  of  Popery,  or  of  being  Popishly  affected,  and,  as  I  can 
find,  no  where  recorded,  they  are  deservedly  thus  preserved  from  the  Injory 
of  Time,  in  the  Vindication  of  that  noble  Personage. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  not  presamed  in  any  manner  to  approach  your  rojral 
presence,  since  I  haye  been  tinarked  with  the  brand  of  banish- 
ment; and  1  would  still  with  the  same  awe  forboar  this  prasump- 
tion,  if  1  did  not  belieTc  myself  bound  by  all  the  obligations  of 
duty  to  make  this  address  to  you.  I  hare  been  too  muchi  ac« 
quainted  with  the  presumption  and  impudence  of  the  times,  in  rmi- 
sing  false  and  scandalous  reproaches  upon  innocent  and  worthy 
persons  of  all  qualities  and  degrees,  to  give  credit  to  those  bold 
whispers,  which  hare  been  too  long  scattered  abroad,  concerning 
your  wife*s  being  shaken  in  her  religion.  But  when  those  whis- 
pers break  out  into  noise,  and  publick  persons  begin  to  report 
that  the  duchess  is  become  a  roman  eatholick :  When  I  heard  that 
many  worthy  persons,  of  unquestionable  dcTotion  to  your  royal 
highnpss,  are  not  without  some  fear  and  apprehension  of  it ;  and 
many  reflexions  arc  made  from  thence,  to  the  prejudice  of  year 
royal  person,  and  even  of  the  king's  majesty ;  1  hope  it  mmy  not 
misbecome  me,  at  what  distance  soever,  to  cast  myself  at  yonr  feet, 
and  beseech  you  to  look  to  this  matter  in  time,  and  to  apply  some 
antidote  to  expel  the  poison  of  it.  It  is  not  possible  your  rojfml 
hii;hne8S  can  be  without  zeal,  and  intire  devotion  for  that  church, 
for  the  purity  and  prer*cr?ation  whereof,  your  blessed  father  made 
himself  a  sacrifice  ;  and  to  the  restoration  whereof,  yon  haie  con- 
tributed so  much  yourself,  and  which  highly  deserves  the  king*s 
protection  and  yours,  since  there  can  be  no  possible  defection  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  whilst  due  reverence  is  made  to  the  church. 
Your  wife  is  so  generally  believed  to  have  so  perfect  duty,  and  in- 
tire re*iignation  to  the  will  of  your  hif^hness,  that  any  defection  in 
her,  from  her  religion,  will  be  imputed  to  want  of  circnmspectioft 
in  you,  and  not  using  your  authority  ;  or  to  your  connivance.  I 
lotted  not  t^U  tl^p  ill  consequence  that  SHch  a  mutatica  would  be  aC» 
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tended  witli,  in  reference  to  your  royal  bighqess,  and  eyen  to  the 
king  himself,  whose  greatest  security  (under  God)  is  in  theaffec. 
tion  and  duty  of  his  protestant  subjects.'  Your  royal  highhess 
well  knows  how  far  I  have  always  been  from  wishing  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholicks  should  be  prosecuted  with  severity  ;  but  I  less  wish 
it  should  ever  be  in  their  power  to  be  able  to  prosecute  those  who 
differ  from  them,  since  we  well  know  how  little  moderation  they 
would  or  could  use. 

And  if  this,  which  people  so  much  talk  of,  I  hope,  without 
ground,  should  fall  out,  it  might  very  probably  raise  a  greater 
storm  against  the  Roman  Catholicks  in  general,  than  modest  men 
can  wish ;  since,  after  such  a  breach,  any  jealousy  of  their  pre« 
sumption  would  seem  reasonable.  I  have  written  to  the  duchess, 
with  the  freedom  and  affection  of  a  troubled  and  perplexed  father. 
I  do  most  humbly  beseech  your  royal  highness,  by  your  Authority, 
to  rescue  her  from  bringing  a  mischief  upon  you  and  herself,  tha^ 
nerer  can  be  repaired ;  and  to  think  it  worthy  your  wisdom  to  re« 
pioTe  and  dispel  those  reproaches,  how  false  soever,  by  better  evi- 
dence than  contempt ;  and  hope  you  do  believe  that  no  severity  I 
have,  or  can  undergo,  shall  in  any  degree  lessen  or  diminish  my 
most  profound  duty  to  his  majesty,  or  your  royal  highness ;  bat 
that  I  do,  with  all  imaginable  obedience,  submit  to  your  good 
pleasure  in  all  things. 

God  preserve  your  Royal  Highness, 

and  keep  me  in  your  favont. 


Sir, 


Your  Royal  Highnesses 

most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

CLARENDON. 


The  Earl  of  Clarendon^ 9  Letter  to  the  Duchess  of  York* 

You  have  much  reason  to  believe  that  1  have  no  mind  to  trou- 
ble you,  or  displease  you,  especially  in  an  argument  that  is  so  un- 
pleasant and  grievous  to  myself;  but  as  no  distance  of  place  that  is 
between  us,  in  respect  of  our  residence,  or  the  greater  distance  in 
respect  of  the  high  condition  you  are  in,  can  make  n\e  less  your 
father,  or  absolve  me  from  performing  those  obligations  which  that 
relation  requires  from  roc :  So  when  I  receive  any  credible  adver- 
tisement of  what  reflects  upon  you,  in  point  of  honour,  consci- 
ence, or  discretion,  I  ought  not  to  omit  the  informing  ypu  of  it, 
or  administering  such  advice  to  you,  a^  to  my  ^understandhig^  ^eems 
reasonable,  and  which  I  must  still  hope  will  have  some  credit  with' 
yea.  I  will  confess  to  you,  that  wiiat  you  wrote  ,to  me  manjr 
meaths  since,  upon  those  reproaches  wlueh  I  told  you  wer.e  ge- 
nerally reported  concerning  your  defection  in  religion^  gave  me  so 
raach  satisfaction,  that  I  believed  them  to  proceed  from  that  ill  spi- 
rit of  the  time  that  delights  in  slanders  and  calumny ;  bnt  I  mu4 
tell  you,  the  same  report  increases^  of  late^  very  much,  and  i 
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myself  saw  a  letter,  the  last  week,  from  Paris,  from  a  person  w&if 
said  the  English  ambassador  assured  him,  the  day  before,  tlmt  the 
duchess  was  become  a  Roman  Catholick  ;  and  which  makes  greater 
impression  upon  me,  I  am  assured  that  many  good  men  id  Eng- 
land, who  have  great  affection  for  you  and  me,  and  who  luiTe 
thought  nothing  more  impossible,  than  that  there  should  be  sach  a 
change  in  you,  are  at  present  under  much  affliction,  with  the  oh.. 
servation  of  a  great  change  in  your  course  of  life,  and  that  con- 
stant exercise  of  that  devotion  which  was  so  notorious ;  and  do  ap- 
prehend, from  your  frequent  discourses,  that  you  have  not  the 
same  reverence  and  veneration,  which  yon  used  to  hare,  for  the 
church  of  England,  the  church  in  which  you  were  baptised,  and 
the  church  the  In^st  constituted,  and  the  most  free  from  errors,  of 
any  christian  church,  this  day,  in  the  world ;  and  that  some  per- 
sons, by  their  insinuations,  have  prevailed  with  you  to  hare  a  bet- 
ter opinion  of  that  which  is  most  opposite  to  it,  the  chnrch  of 
Kome,  than  the  integrity  thereof  deserves.  It  is  not  yet  in  mj 
power  to  believe  that  your  wit  and  understanding,  with  God's  bles- 
sing upon  both,  can  suffer  you  to  be  shaken  further,  than  with 
melancholick  reflections  upon  the  iniquity  and  wickedness  of  the 
a^e  we  live  in,  which  discredits  all  religion,  and  which,  widi  eqnal 
license,  breaks  into  the  professors  of  all,  and  prevails  npon  the 
members  of  all  churches,  and  whose  manners  will  have  no  benefit 
from  the  faith  of  any  church. 

I  presume,  ypu  do  not  intanglc  yourself  in  the  particular  con- 
troversies between  the  Romanists  and  us,  or  think  yourself  a  com- 
petent judge  of  all  difhcuUics  which  occur  therein  ;  and,  therefore^ 
it  must  be  some  fallacious  argument  of  antiquity  and  universality, 
confidently  urged  by  men,  who  know  less  than  many  of  those  joa 
are  acquainted  with,  and  ought  less  to  be  believed  by  you,  that 
can  raise  any  doubts  and  scruples  in  you  ;  and,  if  you  will,  with 
equal  temper,  hear  those  who  are  well  able  to  inform  yon  in  all 
such  particulars,  it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  suck  in  that  poison, 
which  can  only  corrupt  and  prevail  over  you,  by  stopping  yonr 
own  ears,  and  shutting  your  own  eyes.     There  are  but  two  per- 
sons iu  the  world,  who  have  greater  authority  with  you  than  I 
can  pretend  to,  and  am  sure  they  both  suffer  more  in  this  rumour, 
^nd  would  suffer  much  more,  if  there  were  ground  for  it,  than  I 
can  do  ;  and  truly  1  am  as  unlikely  to  be  deceived  myself,  or  to 
deceive  you,  as  any  man  who  endeavours  to  pervert  you  in  yonr 
religion;  and,  therefore,  1  l)eseech  you,  let  me  have  so  much  cre« 
dit  with  you,  as  to  persuade  you  to  communicate  any  doubts  or 
scruples,  which  occur  to  you,  before  you  suffer  them  to  make  too 
deep  au  impression  upon  you.     The  common  argument,  that  there 
is  no  salvation  out  of  the  church,  and  the  church  of  Rome  Is  that 
only  true  c'nirch,  is  both  irrational  and  untrue.   There  are  numw 
churrhos,  in  which  salvation  may  be  attained,  as  well  as  In  mmy 
one  of  them  ;  and  were  many  even  in  the  apostles  time,  otherwise 
they  would  not  hare  directed  their  epistles  to  so  many  screral 
churches,  in  which  there  were  different  opinions  recdved,  and  twv 
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diflfercnt  doctrines  taught.'  There  is,  indeed,  but  one  faith,  in 
which  we  can  be  sared,  the  stedfast  belief  of  the  birth,  passion, 
and  resurrection  of  our  Saviour;  and  erery  church,  that  receiyea 
and  embraces  that  faith,  is  in  a  state  of  saWation.  If  the  apostle» 
preached  true  doctrine,  the  reception  and  retention  of  many  errors 
does  not  destroy  the  essence  of  a  church  ;  if  it  did,  the  church  of 
Rome  would  be  in  as  ill,  if  not  in  a  worse  condition,  than  most 
other  christian  churches,  because  its  errors  are  of  a  greater  magni. 
tttde,  and  more  destructive  to  religion.  Let  not  the  canting  dis. 
course  of  the  universality  and  extiMit  of  that  church,  which  has  a» 
little  of  truth  as  the  rest,  prevail  over  you.  They,  who  will  imitate 
the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  must  turn  heathens ;  for  it  is  gene- 
rally believed,  that  above  half  the  world  is  possessed  by  them,  and 
that  the  Mahometans  possess  more  than  half  the  remainder.  There 
is  as  little  question,  that  of  the  rest,  which  is  inhabited  by  chris- 
tians, one  part  of  four  is  not  of  the  communion  of  the  church  of 
Rome;  and  God  knows,  in  that  very  communion,  there  is  us  great' 
discord  in  opinion,  and  in  matters  of  great  moment^  as  is  between 
the  other  christians. 

I  hear  you  do,  in  publick  discourses,  dislike  some  things  in  th» 
church  of  England,  as  the  marriage  of  the  clergy ;  which  is  a  point 
that  no  Roman  Catholick  will  pretend  to  be  of  the  essence  of  reli« 
gion,  and  is  in  use  in  many  places,  which  are  of  the  communion  of 
tiie  church  of  Rome,  as  in  Bohemia,  and  those  parts  of  the  Greek 
church  which  submit  to  the  Roman.     And  all  men  know,  that,  in. 
the  late  council  of  Trent,  the  sacrament  of  both  kinds,  and  liberty 
of  the  clergy  to  marry,  was  very  passionately  pressed,  both  by  the 
Miperor  and  king  of  France,  for  their  dominions  ;  and  it  was  af- 
terwards granted  to  Germany,  though  under  such  conditions,  as* 
made  it  ineffectual ;  which  however  shews,  that  it  was  not,  nor 
ever  can  be,  looked  upon  as  matter  of  religion.     Christianity  was 
many  hundred  years  old,  before  such  a  restraint  was  ever  heard  of 
in  the  church ;  and,  when  it  was  endeavoured^  it  met  with  great 
opposition,  and  never  was  submitted  to.     And,  as  the  positive  in- 
hibition seems  absolutely  unlawful,  so  the  inconveniences,  which 
result  from  thence,  will,  upon  a  just  disquisition,  be  found  supe- 
rior to  those,  which  attend  the  liberty  which  christian  religion  per- 
mits.    Those  arguments,  which  are  not  strong  enough  to  draw 
persons  from  the  Roman  communion  into  that  of  the  church  of 
England,  when  custom  and  education,  and  a  long  stupid  resigna- 
tion of  all  their  faculties  to  their  teachers,  usually  shuts  out  all  rea- 
son to  the  contrary,  may  yet  be  abundant  to  retain  those  who  have 
heen  baptised,  and  bred  and  instructed  in  the  grounds  and  princi- 
ples of  that  religion,  which  are,  in  truth,  not  only  founded  upon, 
the  clear  authority  of  the  scriptures,  but  upon  the  consent  of  anti- 
quity, and  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church.    And  men,  who 
look  into  antiquity,  know  well  by  what  corruption  and  violence, 
and  with  what  constant  and  continual  opposition  those  opinions, 
vhich  are  contrary  to  ours,  crept  into  the  world;  find  how  un- 
ira^nuitably  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  wMch  alon^ 
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•Qpports  all  the  rest,  came  to  pre?ail,  who  hath  namofe  prttmem 
of  authority  and  power  in  England,  than  the  Bishop  of  Paris  or 
Toledo  can  as  reasonably  lay  claim  to ;  and  is  so  far  from  being 
matter  of  catholick  religion,  that  the  Pope  hath  so  much,  and  no 
more,  to  do  in  France  or  Spain,  or  any  other  catholick  domi* 
nion,  than  the  crown,  and  laws,  and  constitutions  of  seTcral  king* 
doms  gave  him  leave,  which  makes  him  so  littfe,  if  at  all,  consi- 
dered in  France,  and  so  much  in  Spain.  And,  therefore,  the  Eng. 
lish  catholicks,  which  attribute  so  much  to  him,  make  themsdfet 
Tery  unwarrantably  of  another  religion  than  the  catholick  chnrch 
professeth ;  and,  without  doubt,  they  who  desert  the  church  of 
England,  of  which  they  are  members,  and  become  thereby  disobe» 
dient  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  laws  of  their  country,  and  there«. 
in  renounce  their  subjection  to  the  state,  as  well  as  to  the  church, 
which  are  grievous  sins,  had  need  have  a  better  excuse,  than  the 
meeting  with  some  doubts  which  they  could  not  answer ;  and  less 
than  a  manifest  evidence,  that  their  salvation  is  desperate  in  that 
communion,  cannot  serve  their  turn.  And  they,  who  imagine  thcj 
have  such  an  evidence,  ought  rather  to  suspect,  that  their  under- 
standing  hath  forsaken  them,  and  that  they  are  become  mad,  than 
that  the  church,  which  is  replenished  with  all  learning  and  pietjr 
requisite,  can  betray  them  to  perdition.  I  beseech  you  to  consider 
(which  I  hope  will  over-rule  those  ordinary  doubts  and  objectioni 
which  may  be  infused  into  you)  that,  if  you  change  your  religion^ 
you  renounce  all  obedience  and  affection  to  your  father,  who  loTCt 
you  so  tenderly,  that  such  an  odious  mutation  would  break  lus 
heart  You  condemn  your  father  and  your  mother  (whose  incom- 
parable virtue,  and  piety,  and  devotion,  hath  placed  her  in  hca- 
Yen)  for  having  impiously  educated  you ;  and  you  declare  the 
church  and  state,  to  both  which  you  owe  reverence  and  subjec- 
tion, to  be,  in  your  judgment,  anti-christian.  You  bring  irrepa- 
rable dishonour,  scandal,  and  prejudice,  to  the  duke  yonr  has* 
band,  to  whom  you  ought  to  pay  all  imaginable  duty,  and  who,  I 
presume,  is  much  more  precious  to  you  than  your  own  life,  and 
all  possible  ruin  to  your  children,  of  whose  company  and  conver- 
sation you  must  look  to  be  deprived ;  for  God  forbid,  that,  after 
such  an  apostasy,  you  should  have  any  power  in  the  education  of 
your  children.  You  have  many  enemies,  whom  you  herein  wonlil 
abundantly  gratify,  and  some  friends,  whom  yon  will  thereby,  at 
least  as  far  as  in  you  lies,  perfectly  destroy,  and  afflict  many  othen, 
who  have  deserved  well  of  you. 

1  know  you  arc  not  inrlined  to  any  part  of  this  miichsef,  aadl 
therefore  offer  these  considerations,  as  all  those  particalan  woald 
be  the  consequence  of  such  a  conclusion.  It  is  to  me  the  laiidnt 
circumstance  of  my  Imnishment,  that  I  may  not  be  admitted,  in 
such  a  season  as  this,  to  confer  with  you ;  when,  I  am  confident, 
I  could  satisfy  you  in  all  your  doubts,  and  make  it  appear  toyion, 
that  there  are  many  absurdities  in  the  Roman  religion,  inconsiat* 
ent  with  your  judgment  and  understanding,  and  many  impii 
inconsistent  with  your  oonidenoe;  so  that,  before  yon 
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nit  to  the  obligations  of  faith,  yoa  must  direst  yourself  of  your 
natural  reason  and  common  sense,  and  captivate  the  dictates  of 
your  own  conscience  to  the  impositions  of  an  authority  which  hath 
noi  any  pretence  to  oblige  or  advise  you.  If  you  wiU  not,  with 
freedom,  communicate  the  doubts  which  occur  to  you,  to  those 
near  you,  of  whose  learning  and  piety  you  have  had  much  experil 
eoce,  let  me  conjure  you  to  impart  them  to  me,  and  to  expect  my 
answer,  before  you  suffer  them  to  prevail  over  you. 

God  bless  you  and  yours. 


A  MODERN  ACCOUNT  OF 

SCOTLAND: 

^ing  an  exact  Description  of  the  Countrjr,  and  a  true  Character  of  the  People 

and  their  Manners. 

Written  from  thence  b3'  an  English  Gentleman. 
Printed  in  the  Year  1 670.    Quarto,  containing  ttrenty  Pages. 

IF  all  our  European  travellers  direct  their  course  to  Italy,  upon 
the  account  of  its  antiquity,  why  should  Scotland  be  neglect-^ 
ed,  whose  wrinkled  surface  derives  its  original  from  the  chaos?  The 
first  inhabitants  were  some  stragglers  of  the  fallen  angels,  who  rested 
themselves  on  the  confines,  till  their  captain  Lucifer  provided  places 
for  them  in  his  own  country.  This  is  the  conjecture  of  learned 
criticks,  who  trace  things  to  their  originals ;  and  this  opinion  was 
gronoded  on  the  devil's  brats  yet  resident  amongst  them  (whose 
foieslght,  in  the  events  of  good  and  evil,  exceeds  the  oracles  at 
Delphos)  the  supposed  issue  of  those  pristine  inhabitants. 

Names  of  countries  were  not  then  in  fashion  ;  those  came  not  in 
till  Adam^s  days  ;  and  history,  being  then  in  her  infancy,  makes 
ho  mention  of  the  changes  of  that  renowned  country.  In  that  in- 
terval betwixt  him  and  Moses,  when  their  Chronicle  commences, 
she  was  then  baptised  (and  most  think  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross) 
by  the  venerable  name  of  Scotland,  from  Scota,  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh,  king  of  Kgypt.  Hence  came  the  rise  and  name  of  these 
present  inluibitants,  as  their  Chronicle  informs  us,  and  is  not  to 
be  ({oubted  of,  from  divers  considerable  circumstances ;  the  plagues 
of  Egypt  being  entailed  upon  them,  that  of  lice  (being  a  judgment 
imrepealcd)  is  an  ample  testimony,  these  loving  animals  accompa- 
nied them  from  Egypt,  and  remain  with  them  to  this  day,  never 
forsaking  them  (but  as  rats  leave  a  house)  till  they  tumble  into 
tfadr  graves.  The  plague  of  biles  and  blains  is  hereditary  to  them, 
ss  a  distinguishing  mark  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  (like 
tiie  devil's  cloven  hoof)  warns  all  men  to  beware  of  them.  The 
jsdgment  of  hail  and  snow  is  naturalised  and  made  free  denison  here, 
and  continues  with  them  from  the  sun's  first  ingress  into  Arici| 
tiU  he  has  ^lassed.  the  thirtieth  degree  of  Aquary, 
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The  plague  of  darkness  was  said  to  be  thick  darkness,  to  bt 
felt,  which  most  undoubtedly  these  people  haTC  a  share  in,  as  the 
"Word  £x6Ti«(,  darkness,  implies;  the  darkness  being  appliablcto 
their  gross  and  blockish  understandings  (as  1  had  it  from  a  schokr 
of  their  own  nation).  Upon  those  grounds  this  original  is  undeni- 
ably allowed  them,  and  the  country  itself  (in  pyramids)  resembles 
Es^ypf,  but  farjexceeds  them  both  in  bulk  and  number;  theirs  are 
hut  the  products  of  men's  labours,  but  these  arc  nature's  own 
handy-work ;  and,  if  Atlas  would  ease  a  shoulder,  here  he  may  be 
fitted  with  a  supporter. 

Italy  is  compared  to  a  log,  Scotland  to  a  louse,  whose  legs  and 
engrailed  edges  represent  the  promontories  and  buttings  out  into 
the  sea,  with  more  nooks  and  angles  than  the  most  conceited  of  my 
lord  mayor's  custards.  Nor  does  the  comparison  determine  here. 
A  louse  preys  upon  its  own  fosterer  and  preserver,  and  is  pro- 
ductive of  those  minute  animals  called  nits ;  so  Scotland,  whose 
proboscis  joins  too  close  to  England,  has  sucked  away  the  nu. 
triment  from  Northumb(*rlnnd,  as  the  country  itself  is  too  true  a 

testimony,  and,    from  its  opposite  a ,    has  calved  those  nitty 

islands,   called  the  Orcades  and  the  Shetland  (quasi  Shiie^iand) 
islands. 

The  arms  of  the  kingdom  was  anciently  a  Red  Lion  rampant  in 
a  field  of  gold,  but,  anno  domini  787,  they  had  the  augmentation 
of  the  double  Tressure,  for  assisting  the  French  king ;  huthUma. 
jesty*s  arms  in  Scotland  is  a  mere  hysteron  proteron^  the  pride  of 
the  people  being  such,  as  to  place  the  Scots  arms  in  the  dexter 
quarter  of  the  escutcheon,  and  make  the  unicorn  the  dexter  sup- 
porter, with  the  thistle  at  his  hoel,  with  a  suitable  motto,  Nemo 
we  nnpune  lacessit^  true  enough ;  whoever  deals  with  them  shall 
be  sure  to  smart  for  it.  The  thistle  was  wisely  placed  there,  partlj 
to  shew  the  fertility  of  the  country,  nature  alone  producing  plenty 
of  these  gay  flowers,  and  partly  as  an  emblem  of  the  people,  the 
top  thereof  having  some  colour  of  a  flower,  but  the  bulk  and  sub- 
stance of  it,  is  only  sharp,  and  poisonous  pricks. 

Woods  they  have  none ;  that  suits  not  with  the  frugality  of  the 
people,  who  are  so  far  from  propagating  any^  that  thej  destroy 
those  they  had  upon  this  politick  state  maxim,  that  com  will  not 
grow  on  the  land  pestered  with  its  roots,  and  their  branches  har- 
bour birds,  animals  above  their  humble  conversation,  that  exceeds 
not  that  of  hornless  quadrupedes.  Marry,  |)erhaps,  someoftbeir 
houses  lurk  under  the  shelter  of  a  plump  of  trees  (the  Irifds  not 
daring  so  high  a  presumption)  like  Hugh  Peters^s  puss  in  her  ma- 
jesty, or  an  owl  in  an  ivy-bush.  Some  fir-woods  there  are  in  the 
ihigh.lands,  but  so  inaccessible,  that  they  serve  for  no  other  ns^ 
than  dons  for  those  ravenous  wolves  with  two  hands,  that  pivj 
upon  their  neighbourhood,  and  shelter  themselves  under  this  co« 
vert ;  to  whom  the  sight  of  a  stranger  is  as  surprising  as  that  of  a 
cockatrice.  The  vallies  for  the  most  part  are  coveri*d  with  beer, 
or  bigc;,  and  the  hills  with  snow ;  and,  as  in  the  northern  conn. 
tries  the  bears  and  foxes  change  their  coats  into  the  liTery  of  tb« 
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loil,  so  her^  the  moor-fo^I,  called  Termagants,  tarn  white,  to 
suit  the  sample,  though  the  inhabitants  still  stand  to  their  Egyp^ 
tian  hue. 

They  are  freed  from  the  charge  and  incumbrance  of  inrlosures, 
the  whole  being  but  one  large  waste,  surrounded  with  the-  sea.  In* 
ieed,  in  many  places  you  may  see  half  a  rood  of  land  divided  with 
m  earthern  bank,  into  many  difiering  apartments,  according  to  the 
laality  of  beasts  that  are  to  possess  them. 

The  whole  country  will  make  up  a  park,  forest,  or  chacc,  as 
^on  will  please  to  call  it;  but,  if  you  desire  ah  account  of  parti. 
:alar  parks,  they  are  innumerable,  erery  small  house  haring  a  few 
(odds  thrown  into  a  little  bank  about  it,  and  this  for  the  state  of 
he  business,  forsooth,  must  be  called  a  park,  though  not  a  pole 
>f  land  in  it. 

If  the  air  was  not  pure  and  well  refined  by  its  agitation,  it  would 
jc  BO  infected  with  the  stink  of  their  towns,  and  the  steams  of  the 
lasty  inhabitants,  that  it  would  be  pestilential  and  destructive.  In- 
ked, it  is  too  thin  for  their  gross  senses,  that  must  be  fed  with 
suitable  viands,  their  meat  not  afifecting  their  distempered  palates^ 
ivithout  having  a  damnable  hogoc  ;  nor  musick  their  ears,  without 
loud  and  harsh  discord,  and  their  nostrils  (like  a  Jew's)  chiefly  de. 
light  in  the  perceptible  efiiuviums  of  an  old  Sir  R   ■    ■  , 

Fowl  are  as  scarce  here  as  birds  of  paradise,  the  charity  of  the 
'inhabitants  denying  harbour  to  such  celestial  animals,  though  gulls 
and  cormorants  abound,  there  being  a  greater  sympathy  betwixt 
them.  There  is  one  sort  of  ravenous  fowl  amongst  them,  that  has 
one  web-foot,  one  foot  suited  for  land,  and  another  for  water; 
bat,  whether  or  no  this  fowl,  being  particular  to  this  country, 
be  not  a  lively  picture  of  the  inhabitants,  I  shall  leave  to  wiser 
conjectures. 

Their  rivers,  or  rather  arms  of  the  sea,  are  short,  few  places  irt 
Scotland  being  above  a  day's  journey  from  the  sea  ;  but  they  are 
broad,  deep,  and  dangerous,  pestered  with  multitudes  of  porpoises, 
or  sharks  (some  of  them,  perhaps,  amphibious  too,  that  live  more 
00 land* than  water)  and  destroy  their  salmon,  the  great  commo. 
(fity  of  this  country  ;  which,  being  too  good  for  the  inhabitants, 
ire  barreled  up,  and  converted  into  merchandise,  8cc.  The  banks 
tnd  borders  of  these  rivers,  especially  near  their  towns,  are  adorned 
■ith  hardy  amazons,  though  inverted,  their  valour  being  chiefly 
from  the  waist  downwards  ;  which  parts  they  readily  expose  to  all 
lie  dangers  of  a  naked  rencounter.  The  exercise  of  their  arms  (I 
hoald  say,  feet)  is  much  about  linnen  ;  sheets  are  sufferers;  a  fit 
eeeiver  is  provided  (not  unlike  a  shallow  pulpit  to  mind  them  of 
kar  idol  sermons)  wherein  foul  linnen  is  laid  to  suffer  persecu. 
ion;  siythey  turn  up  ail,  and  tuck  them  about  their  waists,  and 
lonooe  into  a  buck-tub ;  then  go  their  stock,  and  belabour  poor 
int,  till  there  be  not  a  dry  thread  on  it :  Hence  came  the  inven- 
ion  of  fulling-mills  ;  the  women  taught  the  men,  and  they  put  io 
iractice. 

The  country  is  full  of  lakes  and  loughs,  and  they  weU  stocked 
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with  islands ;  so  that  a  map  thereof  looks  like  a  pillory  doat  be« 
spattered  all  over  with  dirt  and  rotten  eggs,  some  pieces  of  tht 
shells,  floating  here  and  there,  representing  the  islands. 

Their  cattle  are  only  representatiTCS,  of  what  are  in  other  conn« 
tries ;  these  being  so  epitomised,  that  it  is  bard  to  know  what  clttt 
they  relate  to.  Their  horses  are  hardy,  and  not  without  gall, 
some  say,  other  horses  are,  using  both  tooth  and  nail  to 
you ;  that  they  may  not  use  more  state  than  their  masters,  they  go 
bare.foot,  which  preserTes  them  from  the  gout ;  and^  if  Kodibnis's 
horse  had  been  of  this  race,  he  had  not  needed  a  corn-catler. 
Their  furniture  or  harness,  is  all  of  the  same  matter,  all  wood 
from  head  to  tail,  bridle,  saddle,  girth,  stirrups,  and  cropper^ 
all  wood ;  nothing  but  a  withy  will  bind  a  witch,  and,  if  these  ba 
called  witches,  I  shall  not  oppose  it,  since,  by  their  antovard 
tricks,  one  would  guess  the  devil  to  be  in  them.  Their  bridles  bava 
not  bits,  but  a  kind  of  mnsroll  of  two  pieces  of  wood ;  their  crop* 
per  is  a  stick  of  a  yard^s  length,  put  a-cross  their  docks,  both  ends 
thereof  being  tied  with  woTcn  wood  to  the  saddle.  Their  bed  aad 
board  too,  is  all  of  the  same  dry  straw,  and  when  they  ha?e  it  tp, 
whip  on  harness,  and  away.  Their  neat  are  hornless,  the  owners 
claiming  sole  propriety  in  those  ornaments,  nor  should  I  dcay 
them  their  necklace  too,  for  methinks  that  hoisted  wood  woaM 
mightily  become  them.  Their  sheep  too  have  the  same  preferment, 
they  are  coupled  together,  near  their  master^  palace*  Some  aai- 
mals  they  ha?e  by  the  name  of  hogs,  but  more  like  porcupiaesy 
bristled  all  o?er,  and  these  are  likewise  fastened  to  the  free-hold 
by  the  former  artifice ;  all  their  quadru pedes,  dogs  only  excepted, 
in  which  sort  they  much  abound,  are  honoured  with  woMMicn 
bracelets,  about  their  necks,  legs,  or  arms,  &c. 

Their  cities  arc  poor  and  populous,  especially  Edinborgh,  their 
metropolis,  which  so  well  suits  with  the  inhabitants,  that  one  cha- 
racter will  serve  them  both,  viz.  High  and  dirty.  The  houses 
mount  seven  or  eight  stories  high,  with  many  families  on  one  floor, 
one  room  being  sutricient  for  all  occasions,  eating,  drinking,  sleep* 

ing,  and  shit .     The  most  mannerly  step  but  to  the  door,  and 

nest  upon  the  stairs.  I  have  been  in  an  island,  where  it  was  dif* 
ficult  to  tread  without  breaking  an  egs; ;  bnt  to  more  here,  aod 
not  murder  a  t — ,  is  next  to  an  impossibility  ;  the  whole  pavemeal 
is  pilgrim-salve,  most  excellent  to  liquor  shoes  withal^  and  soft 
and  easy  for  the  bare-foot  perambulators.  The  town  is  like  a 
double  comb,  an  engine  not  commonly  known  amongst  them,  one 
great  street,  and  each  side  stocked  with  narrow  allies,  whkh  I 
mutook  for  common-shores ;  but,  the  more  one  stir»  in  a  t— ,  the 
more  it  will  stink.  The  other  cities  and  towns  are  copies  from 
this  original,  and  therefore  need  no  commentators  to  exphdn  them. 
They  have  seven  colleges,  or  rather  schools,  in  four  universities* 
The  regents  wear  what  coloured  cloaths,  or  gowns,  thrj  please^ 
and  commonly  no  gowns  at  all ;  so  that  it  is  hard  to  ditttaguith  m 
scholar,  from  an  ordinary  man,  since  their  learning  shines  not  oat 
of  their  noses.   The  younger  students  wear  scarlet  govas^  oalj  ia 
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ttffA  time;    their  tesidence  U  commonly  in  the  town,  onlj  at 
»chool-hour8  they  conrene  in  the  college,  to  consult  their  oracle 
Buchanan.   Their  chief  studies  are  for  pulpit- preferment,  to  prate 
out  four  or  five  glasses,  with  as  much  ease,  as  drink  them ;  and 
this  they  attain  to  in  their  stripling  years,  commencing  Mr.  of 
Arts  (that  is  meant  only  Mr.  of  this  Art)  before  one  would  judge 
them  fit  for  the  college ;  for  as  soon  as  they  can  walk  as  far  as  the 
fcbool,  which  they  will  do  very  young,  for  like  lap-wings  they 
run,  with  shells  on  their  heads,  they  are  sent  thither,  where  they 
^nd  no  benches  to  sit  on  (only  one  for  the  Mr.)  but  har^  a  little 
heath  and  fadder  strewed  for  them  to  lie  upon,  where  they  litter 
together,  and  chew  the  cud  on  their  fathers  horn.books,  and,  in 
good  time,  are  preferred  to  the  Bible,    From  this  petty  school, 
ftway  with  them  to  the  grammar-school,  tiz.  the  collie,  where,  in 
three  or  four  year's  time,  they  attain  to  (their  ne plm  ultra)  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  that  is,  they  can,  extempore^  coin  graces  and 
prayers  for  all  occasions.  If  you  crack  a  nut,  there  is  a  grace  for 
that ;  drink  a  dish  of  coifee,  ale,  or  wine,  or  what  else,  he  pre* 
sently  furnishes  you  with  a  grace  for  the  nonce ;  so  if  yon  pare 
your  nails,  go  to  stool,  or  any  other  action  of  like  importance, 
he  can  as  easily  suit  you  with  a  prayer,  as  draw  on  a  gloTe ;  and 
the  wonder  of  all,  is,  that  this  prayer  shall  be  so  admirably  frami'd, 
that  it  may  indifferently  quadrate  with  any  occasion,  an  exceMency 
BO  where  so  common,  as  in  this  country.     Thus  you  see  the  young 
man  has  commenced,  and  got  strength  enough  to  walk  to  the  kirk^ 
and  enter  the  chair;  where  wc  shall  find  him  anon,  after  we  ha?e 
viewed  the  out-sides  of  their  kirks,  some  of  which  haye  been  of 
ancient  foundations,  and  well  and  regularly  built ;  but  order  and 
uniformity  is  in  perfect  antipathy  to  the  humour  of  this  nation,  theso 
goodly  structures  being  cither  wholly  destroyed  (as  at  St.  Andrews 
and  £lgin,  where,  by  the  remaining  ruins,  you  may  see  what  it 
was  in  perfection)  or  very  much  defaced.    They  make  use  of  no 
choirs,  those  arc  either  quite  pulled  down,  or  conrerted  into  an- 
other kirk  ;  for  it  is  common  here  to  ha?e  three,  four,  or  five 
kirks  under  one  roof,   which,  being  preserved  in  tire,  would  have 
made  one  good  church,  but  they  could  not  then  haTO  had  preach- 
ing enough  in  it.    Out  of  one  pulpit  now  they  haye  thirty  sermons 
per  week,  all  under  one  roof,  plenty  of  spiritual  provision,  which 
gusts  much  better  with  a  mixture  of  the  flesh  ;  as  you  may  guess 
hy  their  stools  of  repentance  in  every  kirk,  well  furnished  with 
wbore-m  on  fibers  and  adulterers  of  both   sexes.      In  Venice,  the 
shadows  only  of  curtezans  are  exposed  to  publick  view  only  i» 
effigie;  but  here  the  whore,  in  person,  has  a  high  place  provided 
ber  in  the  view  of  the  whole  congregation,  for  the  benefit  of  stran- 
gers, who,  some  think,  need  not  this  direction,  bxit  may  truck 
for  all  commodities  with  the  first  they  meet  with.     They  u«^  no 
•ervice-book,  nor  whore  of  Babylon's  smock,  as  they  term  a  sur- 
plice, nor  decency,  nor  order  in  their  divine  or  rather  conttimeli* 
OQs  service.     Would  a  king  think  himself  honoured  by  subjects^ 
that  petitioned  him  with  bonnet  veiled,  but  cocked  his^cap,  wbii# 
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his  request  was  granting  ;'  while  precious  Mr.  Presbyter  gHmacM^ 
prays,  or  howls,  the  monster  rabble  tciIs  ;  but^  as  soon  as  text  if 
taken,  blue-bonnet  takes  place  again,  and  this  pulpit-prater  it 
esteemed  more  than  God's  ambassador,  having  the  holy  spirit  as 
his  beck  to  prompt  him  every  word  he  speaks,  yet  not  three  sen- 
tences of  sense  together,  such  blasphemy  as  I  blush  to  mention. 

Their  christenings,  as  all  other  things,  are  without  form,  only 
water  poured  on  the  infant,  and  such  words  used  as  Sir  John's 
Mephistophilus  supplies  him  with,  and  so  the  child  commences 
Christian,  as  good  (or  better)  than  the  best  of  them.  Some  think 
marriage  an  unnecessary  thing  amongst  them,  it  being  more  gene- 
rous and  usual  amongst  them  to  take  one  another's  words  :  how- 
ever, it  is  thus  performed.  The  young  couple,  being  attended  with 
tagrag  and  bobtail,  gang  to  kirk,  where  Mr.  Scruple,  like  a  good 
casuist,  controverts  the  point  in  hand  to  them,  and  schools  Mr. 
Bridegroom  in  his  lesson ;  then  directs  his  discourse  to  Mrs.  Bridcy 
who,  being  the  weaker  vessel,  ought  to  have  the  more  pains  taken 
with  her ;  he  chalks  out  the  way  she  is  to  walk  in,  in  all  its-par- 
ticulars, and  joins  their  hands,  and  then  let  them  fall  to  in  God's 
name.  Home  they  go  with  loud  ravishing  bag-pi|)eB,  and  dance 
about  the  green,  till  they  part  by  couples  to  repetition,  and  so  pat 
the  rules  in  practice  ;  and  perhaps  Sir  Roger  follows  Mrs.  Brido 
to  her  apartment,  to  satisfy  her  doubts,  Mhere  he  uses  such  pon* 
gent  and  pressing  arguments,  as  she  never  forgets  as  long  as  she 
lives. 

When  any  one  dies,  the  belUman  goes  about  ringing  their  pass- 
ing-bell, and  acquaints  the  people  therewith,  in  form  following : 
^  Beloved  brouthrin  andsusters,  lletyau  towotthatthirisanfautlu 
ful  broothir  lawtli  departed  awt  of  this  prisant  varld,  awt  thiplesair 
of  Aulmoughti  Good  (and  then  ho  veils  his  bonnet)  his  naum  is  Volli 
Voodcock  thrid  son  to  Jimmoy  Woodcock  a  cordingcr:  heligsautthi 
sextdoorvethin  thi  Nord  Gawt,  close  on  thi  nawthwr  Kawml,and  I 
wod  yaw  gang  to  hus  bnrying  on  Thrusdau  before  twa  a  cloak,  4cc/ 
The  time  appointed  for  his  burying  being  come,  the  lH*ll-man  calh 
the  company  together,  and  he  is  carried  to  the  burying-place,  and 
thrown  into  the  grave,  as  dog  Lyon  was,  and  there  is  an  end  of 
Wolli.  Few  people  are  here  buried  in  their  kirks,  except  of 
their  nobility,  but  in  the  kirk  garths,  or  in  a  burying-place  on 
purpose,  called  the  Hoof,  at  tiie  further  end  of  the  town,  like 
our  quakers,  inclosed  with  a  wall,  so  that  it  serves  not  only  as  a 
burying-place,  but  an  exchange  to  meet  in :  Perhaps  in  one  part 
of  it  their  courts  of  judicature  are  kept;  in  another  are  butts  to 
•  shoot  at  for  recreation.  All  agree  that  a  woman's  tongue  is  the 
last  member  she  moves  ;  but  the  Latin  proverb,  Muiicri  necredas^ 
^'c.  seems  to  prove  it  after  death.  I  am  sure  the  pride  of  this 
pie  never  leaves  them,  but  follows  them  to  their  long  homes  (I 
about  to  have  said  to  the  devil)  for  the  meanest  man  must  have  a 
grave-stone  full  fraught  with  his  own  praises,  though  he  was  the 
vilest  miscreant  on  earth  ;  and  miserable  Memento  morCsj  both  in 
English  and  l«atin,  nay  Greek  too,  if  they  can  find  a  Greek  word 
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for  Cordinger,  the  calling  he  was  of;  and  all.  this  in  sucli  miscrabU 
.Scotch  orthography,  that  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  one  language 
from  another. 

The  castles  of  defence  in  this  country  are  almost  impregnable, 
only  to  be  taken  by  treachery  or  long  siege,  their  water  failing 
them  soonest.  They  are  built  upon  high  and  almost  inaccessible 
rocks,  only  one  forced  passage  up  lo  them,  so  that  a  few  men 
may  easily  defend  them.  Indeed  all  the  gentlemen's  houses  are 
strong  castles,  they  being  so  treacherous  one  to  another,  that  they 
are  forced  to  defend  themselves  in  strojig-holds.  They  are  com- 
monly built  upon  some  single  rock  in  the  sea,  or  some  high  pre- 
cipice  near  the  JMid-land,  with  many  towers,  and  strong  iron 
grates  before  their  windows  (the  lower  part  whereof  is  only  a 
"trooden  shutter,  and  the  upper  part  glass)  so  that  they  look  more 
like  prisons  than  houses  of  reception.  Some  few  houses  there  are 
of  late  erection,  that  are  built  in  a  better  form,  with  good  walks 
and  gardens  about  them,  but  their  fruit  rarely  comes  to  any  per- 
fection. The  houses  of  the  commonalty  are  very  mean,  mud-wall 
and  thatch  the  best;  but  the  poorer  sort  live  iu  such  miserable  hutts 
as  fieTer  eye  beheld,  it  is  no  difficulty  to  piss  over  them;  men, 
women,  and  children,  pig  all  together  in  a  poor  mouse.hole  of 
mud,  heath,  and  snch>iike  matter.  In  some  parts  where  turf  is 
plentiful,  they  build  up  little  cabbins  thereof,  with  arched  roofs 
of  turf,  without  a  stick  of  timber  in  it;  when  the  house  is  dry 
enough  to  burn,  it  serves  them  for  fuel,  and  they  remove  to  aiu 
other.  The  habit  of  the  people  is  very  difi'ercnt,  according  to  the 
qualities,  or  the  places  they  live  in,  as  low-land  or  high-land 
men.  The  low-land  gentry  go  well  enough  habited,  but  the  poorer 
sort  ffo  (almost)  naked,  only  an  old  cloke,  or  a  part  of  their  bcd- 
cloaths  thrown  over  them.  The  highlanders  wear  slashed  doublets, 
commonly  without  breeches,  only  a  plad  tii^d  about  their  wasts, 
&c.  thrown  over  bneshoulder,  with  short  stockings  to  the  gartering. 
place,  their  knees  and  part  of  their  thighs  bting  naked ;  others 
have  breeches  and  stockings  all  of  a  piece  of  plad- ware,  close 
to  their  thighs ;  in  one  side  of  their  girdle  slicks  a  durk  or  skean, 
about  a  foot  or  half  a  yard  long,  very  sharp,  and  the  back  of  it  filed 
into  divers  notches,  wherein  they  put  poison  ;  on  the  other  side,  a 
brace,  at  least,  of  brass  pistols;  nor  is  this  honour  su^riclent,  if 
they  can  purchase  more,  they  must  have  a  long  swinging  sword. 

The  women  are  commonly  two-handed  tools,  strong-posted  tim- 
ber. They  dislike  Englishmen,  because  they  have  no  legs,  or,  like 
themselves,  posts  to  walk  on.  The  meaner  go  barefoot  and  bare- 
head,  with  two  black  elllocks  on  either  bide  their  faces;  some  of 
them  have  scarce  any  cloaths  at  all,  save  ]).ut  of  their  bed-clothes 
pinned  about  their  shouUiers,  and  their  children  have  nothing  else 
OQ  them  but  a  little  blanket.  Those  women,  that  can  purchase 
plads,  need  not  bestow  much  upon  other  clothes,  these  cover-sluts 
being  sufficient.  Those  of  the  best  sort,  that  are  very  well  ha- 
bited in  their  modish  silks^  yet  must  wear  a  pUd  over  all  fur  tb9 
credit  of  their  country. 

VOJL.  vix.  j( 
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The  people  are  proud,  arrogant,  Tainglorions  boasters,  bTood^, 
barbarous,  and  inhuman  butchers.     Cousenage  and  theft  is  in  per- 
fection amongst  them,  and  they  are  perfect  English  haters ;  tbej 
shew  their  pride  in  exalting  themselves,  and  depressing  their  ndgh. 
bours.     When  the  palace  at  Edinburgh  is  finished,  they  eipect  hb 
majesty  will  leave  his  rotten  house  at  VVhitehall,  and  live  splendidlj 
amongst  his  nown  countrymen  the  Scots ;  for  they  say,  that  En- 
glishmen are  very  much  beholden  to  them,  that  we  hare  their  king 
amongst  us.     The  nobility  and  gentry  lord  it  oTcr  their  poor  te-     ' 
Hants,  and  use  them  worse  than  gally-slaves;  they  are  all  bound 
to  serve  them,  men,  ivomen,  and  children.     The  first  fruits  ara 
always  the  landlord's  doe  ;  he  is  the  man  that  must  first  board  all 
the  young  married  women  within  his  lairdship,  and  their  sons  are 
all  his  slaves,  so  that  any  mean  laird  will  have  six  or  ten,  or  more 
followers.    Besides,  those  of  his  own  name,  that  are  inferior  to 
him,  mnst  all  attend  him  (as  he  himself  must  do  his  superior,  of    ' 
the  same  name,  and  all  of  them  attend  the  chief);  if  he  reoeiTes  a 
stranger,  all  this  train  must  be  at  his  beck,  armed  as  aforesaid.  If 
'jou  drink  with  them  in  a  tavern,  you  must  have  all  this  rubbish    ' 
-Hith  you  ;  and,  if  you  offend  the  laird,  his  dark  shall  soon  be     > 
sheathed  in  your  belly,  and,  after  his,  every  one  of  his  followers,     ' 
or  they  shall  suffer  themselves  that  refuse  it,  that  so  they  may  ba    ^ 
•all  alike  guilty  of  the  murder.     Every  laird  of  note,  hath  a  gibbet    * 
pear  his  house,  and  has  power  to  condemn  and  hang  any  of  his 
tassals;  so  they  dare  not  oppose  him  in  any  thing,  but  must  sub* 
mit  to  his  commands,  let  them  be  never  so  unjust  and  tyrannical* 
.There  are  too  many  testimonies  of  their  cruelty  amongst  themselTCS    i 
in  their  own  chronicles.  Forty  of  their  kings  have  been  barbarously    I 
murdered  by  them,  and  half  as  many  more  hare  cither  UMida    ^ 
away  themselves,  for  fear  of  their  torturing  of  them,  or  have  died    ^ 
miserably  in  strait  imprisonment.     What  strange  butcheries  hate     i 
l}een  committed  in  their  feuds,  some  of  which  are  in  agitation  al    i 
this  day,  viz.  Argyle  with  the  Macclanes,  and  Mac  Donnels  about 
JVIula  island,  which  has  cost  already  much  blood,  and  is  Hkeljr    i 
-will  cost  much  more  before  it  will  be  decided.   Their  spirits  are  so    *■ 
mean,  that  they  rarely  rob,  but  take  away  life  first;  lying  in  aas« 
buscade,  they  send  a  brace  of  bullets,  on  ambassy,  through  the    . 
traveller's  body  ;  and,  to  make  sure  work,  they  sheath  their  durkt    < 
in  his  lifeless  trunk ;  perhaps,  to  take  ofif  their  fire-edges,  as  nev 
knives  are  stuck  in  a  bag-pudding.     If  an  highlander  be  injured| 
those  of  his  own  name  must  defend  him,  and  will  certainly  have 
satisfaction  from  the  offenders.     A  late  instance  whereof  was  at     i 
Inverness,  a  considerable  town,  where  one  of  (he  Macdonnels  was 
slain,  but,  shortly,  the  chief  of  the  name  came  down  againtt  the 
town  with  fit'tecn-hundred  of  his  own  name,  and  threatened  to  fire 
the  (own,  but  the  inhabitants  compounded  with  them  for  two» 
thousand  pounds. 

Their  cruelty  descends  to  their  beasts,  it  being  a  custom,  in 
lome  places,  to  feast  u|>on  a  living  cow  ;  they  tie  in  the  middle  of 
tbem^  ntar  a  great  Orc^  and  then  cut  collops  of  this  poor  Iitu^ 
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'beast,  and  broi!  them  on  the  fire,  till  they  have  mangled  her  all  to 
^eces;  nay,  sometimes  they  hiH  only  cut  oif  as  much  iis  Mill  sa« 
tisfy  their  present  appetites,  and  let  her  ^o,  till  their  greedy  sto- 
machs calls  for  a  new  supply  ;  such  horrible  cruelty,  as  can  scarce 
be  paralleled  in  the  whole  world!  Their  theft  is  so  well  known, 
that  it  needs  no  proving;  they  are  forced  to  keep  watch  over  all 
they  have,  to  secure  it;  their  cattle  are  watched  day  and  night,  or 
otherwise  they  would  be  overgrown  by  morning.  In  the  htgh- 
Jaods,  they  do  it  publickly  before  the  face  of  the  sun  ;  if  one  man 
has  two  cows,  and  another  wants,  he  shall  soon  supply  himself 
from  his  neighbour,  whp  can  find  no  remedy  for  it.  The  gentry 
keep  an  armory  in  their  own  houses,  furnished  with  several  sorts 
of  fire-arms,  pikes,  and  halberds,  with  which  they  arm  their  foU 
lowers,  to  secure  themselves  from  the  rapine  of  their  neighbourhood ^ 
The  lowland  language  may  be  well  enough  understood  by  an  En. 
glbhman,  but  the  highlanders  have  a  peculiar  lingua  to  themselves, 
which  they  call  Erst,  unknown  io  most  of  the  lowland  men,  ex. 
cept  only  in  those  places  that  border  on  them,  where  they  can 
speak  both:  Yet,  these  people  are  so  currish,  that,  if  a  stranger 
iaquii^  the  way  in  English,  they  will  certainly  answer  in  Erst, 
and  find  no  other  language  than  what  is  forced  from  them  with  a 
fodgel.  If  Cornelius  Agrippa  had  travelled  Scotland,  sure 
cookery  had  not  been  found  in  his  vanity  of  sciences  ;  such  is 
their  singular  skill  in  this  art,  that  they  may  defy  the  world  to 
rival  them.  King  Jameses  treat  for  the  devil,  that  is,  a  poll  of 
ling,  a  joll  of  sturgeon,  and  a  pig,  with  a  pipe  of  tobacco  for  di^ 
gestion,  had  been  very  complete,  if  the  ordering  thereof  had  been 
assigned  to  a  cook  of  this  country,  who  can  suit  every  dish,  with 
its  proper  hogoe^and  bring  corruption  to  your  table,  only  to 
mind  men  of  mortality.  Their  meat  is  carrion  when  it  is  killed, 
bat,  after  it  has  been  a  fortnight  a  perfuming  with  the  aromatick 
air,  strained  through  the  clammy  trunk -^  of  tiesh-flies,  then  it  passes 
the  trial  of  fire  under  the  care  of  one  of  those  exquisite  artists,  and 
is  dished  np  in  a  sea  of  sweet  Scotch  butter,  and  so  covered  and 
served  hot  up  to  the  table.  O  how  happy  is  he  that  is  placed  mxt 
to  it,  with  a  privilege  to  uncover  it,  and  receive  the  hot  steams  of 
this  dainty  dish,  almost  sufficient  to  cure  all  distempers.  It  will 
be  needless  to  instance,  in  particulars  so  plain  and  evident  to  all 
that  have  travelled  through  the  country,  that  they  may  certainly 
bear  away  the  bell  from  all  their  neighbouring  nations,  or,  indeed, 
from  the  whole  world.  Their  nohilily  and  gentry  have  tables 
plentifully  enougli  furnished,  but  few  or  none  of  them  have  theip 
meat  better  ordered.  To  put  one's  head  into  their  kitchen-doors, 
is  little  less  than  destructive;  to  enter  hell  alive,  where  the  black 
fairies  are  busied  in  mangling  dead  earcjses,  and  the  lire  anil  brim- 
stone, or  rather  stew  and  stink,  is  rejcly  to  sulfoeate  you  ;  and 
yet,  which  is  strange,  these  things  are  agreeable  to  the  humours  of 
the  people.  The  poorer  sort  live  of  haddock,  whiting,  and  sowre 
milk,  which  is  cried  up  and  down  their  streets,  '  whea  buyes  sawcr 
pilk^'  and  upon  the  stiokiug  fragments  that  arc  left  at  their  laird'i 
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table.  Prodigious  stomachs,  (hat,  like  the  Gulon,  can  feed  oil 
their  own  excrement^,  and  strain  their  meat  through  their  stomachs, 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  devouring  it  again ! 

Their  drink  is  ale  made  of  beer-malt,  and  tunned  tip  in  a  small 
Tessel,  called  a  cogue.  After  it  has  stood  a  few  hours,  they  drink 
it  out  of  the  cogue,  yest  and  all.  The  better  sort  brew  it  in  larger 
quantities,  and  drink  it  in  wooden  queighs,  but  it  is  sorrj  stoff, 
yet  excellent  for  preparing  birdlime.  But  wine  is  the  great  drink 
with  the  gentry,  which  they  pour  in  like  fishes,  as  ifit  were  their 
natural  element.  The  glasses,  they  drink  out  of,  arc  considerably 
large,  and  they  always  fill  them  to  the  brim,  and  away  with  it. 
Some  of  them  have  arrived  at  the  perfection  to  tope  brandy  at  tbt 
same  rate.  Sure  these  arc  a  bowl  above  Bacchus,  and  of  right 
ought  to  have  a  nobler  throne  than  a  hogshead. 

Musick  they  have,  but  not  the  harmony  of  the  spheres,  hot 
loud  terrene  noises,  like  the  bellowing  of  beasts.  The  loud  ba^;* 
pipe  is  their  chief  delight;  stringed  instruments  are  too  soft  to 
penetrate  the  organs  of  their  cars  that  are  only  pleased  with  souodf 
of  substance. 

The  highways  in  Scotland  are  tolerably  good,  which  is  tbt 
greatest  comfort  a  traveller  meets  with  amongst  them.  Tliey  htvt 
HOC  inns,  but  change-houses  (as  they  call  them)  poor  small  cot- 
tages, where  you  must  be  content  to  take  what  yon  find,  perhipi 
eggs  with  chucks  in  them,  and  some  lang-cale;  at  the  better  tort 
of  them,  a  dish  of  chopped  chickens,  which  they  esteem  a  dainty 
dish,  and  will  take  it  unkindly  if  you  do  not  eat  ?ery  heartily  of 
it,  though,  for  the  most  part,  you  may  make  a  meal  with  the 
sight  of  the  fare,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  steam  only,  like  the  it* 
habitants  of  the  world  in  the  moon.  Your  horses  must  be  sent  to 
a  stabler's  (for  the  change-houses  have  no  lodging  for  them)  where 
they  may  feed  voluptuously  on  straw  only,  for  grass  is  not  to  bo 
,  had  ;  and  hay  is  so  much  a  stranger  to  them,  that  they  are  scarce 
familiar  with  the  name  of  it. 

The  Scotch  gentry  commonly  travel  from  one  friend^s  house  to 
another,  so  seldom  make  use  of  a  change-house.  Their  way  is  to 
hire  a  horse  and  a  man  for  two.  pence  a  mile.  They  ride  on  tbt 
horse  thirty  or  forty  miles  a  day  ;  and  the  man,  who  is  his  guide, 
foots  it  beside  him,  and  carries  his  luggage  to  boot.  The  best  sort 
keep  only  a  horse  or  two  for  themselves  and  their  best  friend,  all 
the  rest  of  the  train  foot  it  beside  them.  The  commonalty  are  lo 
used  to  worship  and  adore  their  lairds,  that,  when  they  see  a 
stranger  in  any  tolerable  equipage,  they  honour  him  with  the  title 
of  laird,  at  least,  ^  AnH  please  you,  my  laird  such  a  one^  or  an*t 
please  you,  my  laird  Dr.'  at  every  bare  word,  forsooth. 

The  nobility  shew  themselves  very  great  before  strangers.  They 
are  conducted  into  the  house  by  many  of  their  servants,  where  the 
lord,  with  his  troop  of  shadows,  receives  them  with  the  grand  paw, 
then  enter  into  some  discourse  of  their  country,  till  you  are  pre- 
sented with  a  great  queigh  of  syrup  of  beer;  after  that  a  glass  of 
wlutc-wiiie,  then  a  rummer  of  claret,  and  sometimef  after  that  a 
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jla5S  of  sherry- sack,  and  then  begin  the  round  with  ale,  again, 
and  ply  you  briskly,  for  it  is  their  way  of  shewing  you  are  wel- 
come, by  making  you  drunk.  If  you  have  longer  time  to  stay, 
you  stick  close  to  claret,  till  Dacchus  wins  the  field,  and  leaves 
the  conquered  victims  groveling  on  the  place  where  they  received 
their  overthrow.  At  your  departure  you  must  drink  a  Dongha 
Doras,  in  English,  a  stirrup-cup,  and  have  the  satisfaction  to  havo 
my  lord's  bagpipe  (with  his  loud  pipes,  with  his  lordship's  coat  of 
armour  on  a  tlag)  strut  about  you,  and  enchant  you  with  a  '  Loth 
to  depart.' 

Their  money  is  commonly  dollars,  or  mark-pieces,  coined  at 
ridinburgh  ;  but  their  way  of  reckoning  is  surprising  to  a  stranger. 
To  receive  a  bill  of  an  hundred  pounds  in  one  ot  their  change- 
houses,  when  one  would  not  suppose  they  had  any  of  the  value  of 
an  hundred  pence.  They  call  a  penny  a  shilling,  and  every  twenty 
shillings,  viz.  twenty  pence,  a  pound;  so  the  proportion  of  their 
pound  to  ours  is  twelve  to  one.  Strangers  are  sure  to  be  grosly 
imposed  upon  in  all  their  change-houses,  and  there  is  no  redress 
for  it.  If  an  Englibhman  should  complain  to  their  magistrates, 
they  would  all  take  a  purl  against  him,  and  make  sure  to  squees« 
him. 

The  conclusion  of  the  abridgment  of  the  Scotch  Chronicle,  u 
the  rare  and  wonderful  things  of  that  country  ;  as  in  Orkney,  their 
ewes  bring  forth  two  lambs  a  piece;  that  in  the  northermost  of 
Shetland  Islands,  about  the  summer  solstice,  there  is  no  night; 
that  in  the  park  of  Cumbernaule  are  white  kine  and  oxen  ;  that  at 
Slanes  there  is  a  petrifying  water  in  a  cove;  that  at  Aberdeen  is  a 
vitrioline  well,  that  they  say  is  excellent  to  dissolve  the  stone,  and 
expel  sand  from  the  reins  and  bladder,  and  good  for  the  cholick^ 
being  drunk  in  July,  &c.  These  prodigious  wonders  in  one  coun- 
try are  admirable,  but  these  are  not  half  of  them.  Lougness  never 
freezes;  in  Lough  Lommond  are  fishes  without  fins:  And,  2dly, 
The  waters  thereof  rage  in  great  waves  without  wind,  in  calm 
weather  :  And,  odiy,  and  lastly,  Therein  is  a  floating  island.  In 
Kyle  is  a  deaf  rock,  twelve  feet  every  way,  yet  a  gun,  discharged 
on  one  side  of  it,  shall  not  be  heard  to  the  other.  In  another 
place  is  a  rocking-stone  of  a  reasonable  bigness,  that,  if  a  man 
puvh  it  with  his  finger,  it  will  move  very  lightly,  but,  if  he  address 
his  whole  force,  it  availcth  nothing;  with  many  more  marvels  of 
like  nature,  which  I  would  rather  believe  than  go  thither  to  dis. 
prove.  To  conclude,  the  whole  bulk  and  selvedge  of  this  country 
is  all  wonder  too  great  for  me  to  unriddle;  there  I  shall  leave  it  as 
I  found  it,  with  its  agreeable  inhabitants  in 

A  land  where  one  may  pray,  with  curst  intent, 
Ob!  may  they  never  sutler  bani;$hmciit. 
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CHAP.   L 

Of  Winter  in  Genei'olt 

ALTHOUGH  my  main  scope  in  this  following  discourse  be  con< 
ccrning  Tunbridge  water,  yet  Will  it  not  be  altogether  froitlctf 
or  unpleasant,  I  hope,  to  the  reader,  if  I  say  soinething,  a&  it 
were,  by  way  of  preface,  touching  water  in  general.  Water  is  a 
substance  so  absolutely  necessary,  that  no  living  creature  can  sub^ 
sist  without  the  benefit  of  it,  nor  no  tree  bring  forth  its  leaves  and 
fruit,  nor  any  plant  its  seed,  if  they  be  deprived  of  that  vivifical 
moisture,  which  makcth  them  all  to  grow  and  prosper.  That  this 
is  true,  you  may  observe  it  in  summer,  for,  if  ra.in  be  wanting  but 
a  few  weeks,  how  backward  be  all  things  ?  How  do  all  plants 
"wither  in  that  season  when  they  should  chiefly  flourish  ?  For  thb 
cause,  perhaps,  it  was^  that  Hesiod  thought  water  to  be  the  most 
ancient  of  all  the  elements.  Of  this  opinion  also  was  Thalet  Mile* 
sius,  one  of  the  seven  wise  Grecians,  who  made  water  the  sole 
principle  of  all  things.  Empcdoclcs  likewise  jumping  with  tbeoi 
said,  that  all  things  were  made  of  water.  And  Hippon  in  Aristo* 
tie,  lib.  i.  c.  S.  de  Anima^  terms  the  soul  water.  Hippocrates 
gOeth  not  so  far,  but  yet  he  caileth  water  and  fire  the  two  princi* 
pies  of  life.  True  it  is,  that,  by  water^  Hippon  doth  anderttaail 
our  seed;  and  Hippocrates,  our  radical  moisture.  The  Ijatios^ 
upon  the  etymology  of  the  word  Aqua,  water^  do  derive  it  from 
o  ct  quaj  yuasi  a  qua  vivimus^  vei  a  qua  omnia  Jiuniy  by  which 
we  live,  or  out  of  which  all  things  are  made*  Others  will  have  it 
^uasi  tpqnay  because  there  is  nothing  more  equal  and  smooth  than 
water,  when  it  is  not  tossed  with  the  wind.  But  Julius  Cciar 
Scaliger,  Kxercit.  745,  disliketh  these  etymologies,  and  will  de« 
rive  aqua  from  the  obsolete  Greek  word  ao-x^j  which  anciently 
did  signify  water.  This  clement  seemeth  to  challenge  a  kind  of 
rule  and  dominion  over  the  rest^  for  it  easily  transmateth  air  into 
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tjtself,  extinguisheth  fire,  and  devoureth  earth.  And,  to  go  no 
higher  than  our  grandfathers  memory,  nor  further  than  our  ncigh- 
l^ours,  the  ocean-sea  swallowed  up  above  one-hundred-thousand 
acres  of  ground  at  one  clap  in  Holland.  Nay,  it  aspireth  even 
unto  the  heavens;  and,  which  is  strange,  it  doth  not  only  get  up 
thither  in  itself  alone,  but  carrieth  with  it  whole  shoals  of  fishes, 
heaps  of  stones,  and  divers  other  heavy  substances,  which  after.  ^ 
^vards  fall  down  with  it.  Most  creatures  live  without  fire  ;  with* 
out  water,  none ;  and,  with  water  only,  without  any  other  suste- 
nance, a  Spanish  maiden,  Csel.  Rhod.  Lib.  3^iii.  c.  2J,  is  reported 
to  have  lived  a  long  time  :  And  Albertus  writeth  of  a  melancholy 
man^  who,  by  the  space  of  seven  weeks,  lived  with  water  only, 
one  draught  of  which  he  took  but  every  other  day.  The  Lord 
Verulam  also  hath  produced  his  opinion,  of  late,  and  holdeth. 
That  trees  and  plants  live,  and  are  nourished  merely  by  water  ; 
and  that  the  earth  is,  as  it  were,  but  a  stabilimentum  unto  them 
to  keep  them  steady,  and  from  being  beaten  down  by  the  wind* 
ile  proveth  it  by  rosc-bushes,  which,  being  put  into  water,  with- 
out any  earth,  and  kept  upright  in  the  same,  not  only  brought 
forth  leaves,  but  fair  roses  also;  and  the  royal  prophet  saith, 
Psal.  i.  That  '  a  tree,  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  bringeth  fortk 
Ills  fruit  in  due  season.'  Much  more  might  be  said  concerning 
UFater,  but^  because  I  intend  to  be  brief,  let  this  suffice* 

CHAP.    IL 

Of  the  differences  of  Waters, 

In  the  creation,  God  said.  Gen.  i.  4,  5,  '  Let  there  be  a  firmament 
in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  i?a* 
ters.  And  God  made  the  firmament,  and  divided  the  waters, 
which  were  under  the  firmament,  from  the  waters  which  were 
«bove  the  firmament.'  And  David  saith,  Psal.  xxix.  10,  That  *  th© 
Lord  sitteth  upon  the  flood;'  that  is,  upon  the  orb  of  the  waters; 
and  where  he  exciteth  the  creatures  to  laud  the  Lord,  hcspcaketh 
thus,  Psal.  cxlviii.  4,  '  Praise  him  ye  heavens  of  heavens,  and  th^ 
waters  that  be  above  the  heavens.'  Those  waters  are  likened  in 
another  place,  Ezek.  i.  22,  to  a  terrible  chrystal ;  and  said  to 
be,  as  it  were,  Exod.  xxiv.  10,  a  paved  Work  of  sapphrre-stone; 
And  some,  Rab.  Levi  Ben  Jarchij  in  Gen.  c.  i,  go  so  far,  as  to 
define  the  place  and  seat  of  those  waters,  and  say.  That  they  are  as 
much  above  the  primum  mobile^  as  the  primum  mobile  is  above  the 
elementary  waters ;  but  whether  they  ever  were  there  to  take  the 
just  distance,  I  do  not  know.  That  there  should  be  water  above 
the  firmament,  many  men  think  it  strange,  and  yet  the  deluge,  be* 
sides  the  express  word  of  God,  proved  it  to  be  true.  For,  if  all 
the  water  of  all  the  seas,  lakes,  ponds,  rivers,  and  fountains  in  th# 
world,  had  been  drawn  up  into  the  heavens  in  like  manner,  as  we 
do  io  distillations,  yet  would  not  their  quantity  have  increased,  but 
there  would  have  returned  back  again,  by  rain^  no  more,  than  wa^ 
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ascended  up,  nor  so  such  neither,  perhaps ;  because,  though  fow 
be  never  so  careful  in  your  distiliations,  and  use  glass  Tessels  ne- 
ver so  well  luted,  }et  will  you  slill  receive  some  loss;  and  so  th© 
flood  had  not  gone  fiftt*en  cubiis  above  the  highest  moantains. 
13nt,  xshy  this  should  be  stranger  than  all  the  rest  of  the  wonder- 
ful  works  of  God,  there  is  no  reason.  The  ma^sy  and  heavy  globe 
of  the  earth  and  water  standcth,  as  it  were,  in  cEqiiilibrio  in  the 
center  of  the  world,  suspends  d  by  the  omnipoteney  of  God.  Na} , 
all  his  works  are  universally  so  admirable,  that  there  is  no  less 
wonder  in  the  smallest  ixnat.  than  in  the  biggest  Klephant;  in  the 
least  weed,  (hit  crceinMli  upon  t»»e  ground,  than  in  the  tallest  ce- 
dar. J5ut  of  those  waters,  which  are  above  the  finnanient,  and  of 
those,  which  were  gafhcred  together  under  the  finiiamcnt,  namely, 
the  sea,  we  speak  here  but  by  the  way;  though,  concerning  the 
seas,  divers  curious  and  pleasant  questions  might  be  handled,  as 
touching  the  saltness  of  it,  the  ebbing  and  ilouing  of  the  same, 
■why  it  can  endure  no  impure  (hings,  and  the  like.  These  things, 
I  say,  might  bring  some  delight  to  thf  reader,  but  they  are  beyond 
our  scope  ;  and,  therefore,  I  will  owXy  speak  briefly  of  those  wa- 
ters which  are  potabiles,  and  in  common  use  amongst  us,  either  fur 
diet  or  ph)sick. 

They  are  commonly  divided  into  fountain-watcr,  riTcr-water, 
well-water,  rain-water,  and  pond-water.  The  prc-ensinerrce 
thereof  is  connnoTily  given  (o  spring-water;  but,  in  general,  (hat 
water  is  accountid  bist  ;m;;1  wholesonicst  for  diet,  which  is  pure, 
and  without  any  taste,  but  sucli  as  water  should  have.  For  most 
water  retainelh  some  savour  of  the  groi  nd  throuch  which  it  run- 
neth ;  aiHl  although  to  those,  who  do  not  use  to  drink  \vater,  ilbe 
in\perceptible,  )et  divers  of  thfise,  who  drink  nothing  but  water^ 
will  as  easily  perceive  a  diirerenee  betwixt  water  and  water,  as  wc 
do  betwixt  beer  and  beer,  or  wine  and  wine.  Tho^best  water  abo 
is  lightest,  but  that  lightness  is  not  to  be  considered  by  weight  (for 
snow  water  is  most  light,  and  \et  unwholesome)  but  by  the  thin^ 
ness  of  the  parts  thereof,  and  by  the  speedy  heating  and  cooliii*;  of 
the  same,  as  Ili|)p()crate.s  well  observeth.  Let  this  suflice  to  havti 
been  briefly  touched  conceruiiig  thcdiflerencesof  waters  in  general^ 
and  Ift  us  now  say  sometiiing,  with  like  brevity,  concerniog  th« 
original  of  springs  and  rivers. 


CHAP.     IIL 

OJ  the  0 right al  of  Springs  and  Rivers^ 

It  is  a  common  received  opinion,  derived  from  Aristotle,  that  thci 
generation  of  water  procei^leth  from  the  air  condensed  into  the 
same,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  distilling,  as  water  doth  with 
us,  from  a  limbeck.  But  it  is  hard  to  imagine,  how  the  nature  of 
air  should  \h'  so  speedily  corrupted,  and  turned  into  water,  and  ia 
that  (piantity  too,  that  should  maintain  the  continual  course  of  so 
miany  springs,  aud  bo  great  a  number  of  riyers  as  arc  ia  the  world^ 
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divers  of  which  are  of  such  vastncss,  and  of  so  swift  a  course,  that 
a  man  might  justly  think,  that  the  whole  clement  of  air,  which,  in 
its  own  nature,  is  but  very  thin,  should  scarcely  suffice  to  maintain 
the  coarse  of  that  abundauce  of  water  one  only  day  And,  as 
for  the  reason  they  alledge,  that  air  is  retained  within  the  conca-, 
Tities  and  porosities  of  the  earth,  ad  vitandum  vacuum^  which  na- 
ture doth  abhor,  and  afterwards  is  converted  into  water,  it  is  but  a 
very  weak  one;  for  those  concavities  are  still  full  of  air,  as  well 
elsewhere,  as  where  springs  and  rivers  do  flow.  Cut,  if  the  trans, 
mutation  of  air  into  water  was  the  only  cause  of  the  flowing  of  all 
springs  and  rivers,  surely  their  streams  must  needs  be  but  narrow, 
and  their  coarse  slow,  and  of  small  continuance.  Besides,  if  this 
was  tri^,  ilow  could  the  sea,  think  you,  contain  that  excessive 
abundance  of  water,  which  perpetually  runneth  into  the  same? 
The  ancient  opinion  then  is  the  truer,  that  all  fountains  and  rivers 
come  from  the  sea,  and  are  transcolated  through  the  veins  and  po- 
rosities of  the  earth,  where,  in  their  passage,  they  leave  their  salt- 
ncss.  Plato,  Aristotle's  master,  was  of  this  opinion  ;  and,  before 
him,  2'hales  Milesius;  as  also  P/t//o,  in  Lib,  de  mundi  opijicio ; 
Heneca^  Lib.  iii.  c.  9.  Naf,  Qucest,  and  Georgius  Agricola^  Lib, 
i.  ds  ortu  sublerran,  which,  without  question,  they  had  learned 
from  the  Hebrews  ;  for  thus  speaketh  the  preacher,  Ecclcs.  i.  *  All 
the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  yet  the  sea  is  not  full ;  unto  the  place 
from  whence  the  rivers  come,  thither  they  return  again.'  This  is  a 
most  clear  and  express  text,  and  which  alone  shall  suffice  to  prove 
this  point,  especially  seeing  the  rule  and  law  of  nature  doth  sutfra- 
gate  unto  the  same;  for,  wheresoever  there  is  a  repletion,  there 
must  needs  an  evacuation  be.  But  some,  perhaps,  may  say,  Wtt 
see,  indeed,  all  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  but  we  do  not  see  how  they 
come  from  it?  True,  but  when  we  see  that,  for  all  the  abundance 
of  water  which  runneth  continually  into  the  seas,  the  same  are  not 
ijicreascd  thereby,  but  remain  still  the  same,  we  must  needs  ima- 
gine that  they  disburden  themselves  somewhere.  For,  otherwise, 
the  waters  had,  long  ago,  overwhelmed  the  world,  and  reached  up 
even  unto  heaven,  seeing  that  the  Hood,  Gen,  vii,  caused  but  by 
rain  of  iorty  days,  ascended  fifteen  cubits  above  the  highest  moun- 
tains. Besides,  our  very  senses  may  persuade  us,  that  the  original 
of  springs  and  rivers  is  from  the  sea;  for  divers  springs  of  fresh 
water  are  in  sundry  places,  whith  seem  to  sympathise  with  the  sea, 
and  to  imitate  the  motion  thereof  by  a  kind  of  ebullition.  And, 
w  hich  is  strange,  and  ytt  a  thing  vouched  by  divers  good  authors, 
those  things,  which  wore  cast  into  the  river  of  Alpheus  in  Grsecia, 
were  afterwards  found  in  the  fouiitain  called  Arethusa,  nearSyra- 
cusa  in  Sicily,  though  there  be  a  great  distance  of  sea  and  land  be- 
twixt them;  which  gave  occasion  to  the  ancient  poets  (who  did. 
use  to  involve  all  the  secrets  of  nature  in  their  fables)  to  feign, 
that  Alpheus  and  Arethusa  were  a  couple  of  lovers,  which  were 
transformed,  the  one  into  a  river,  and  the  other  into  a  fountain; 
^ud  of  them  speaketh  Ovid^  Lib*  v,  Metam.  saying: 
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In  latices  inutor,  sed  enira  cognoscit  amatas 
Aninis  aquas,  positoque  viri,quod  sumpserat,  ore^ 
Vertitur  in  proprias,  quo  se  niihi  raUceat,  undas. 

But  whereas  I  said  before,  that,  for  all  the  water,  irhidi  mil* 
ncth  into  the  seas,  they  remain  still  the  same,  I  would  not  be  iDis«* 
taken ;  for  I  know,  that  the  seas  hare  sometimes  gone  beyond 
their  ordinary  bounds  and  limits ;  but  it  hath  been  when  thej  were, 
as  it  were,  commanded  so  to  do  by  their  creator,  for  the  ponish. 
ment  of  men^s  wickedness,  or  whensoever  men  hare  gone  abont  to 
alter  the  natural  seat  and  state  of  the  same,  and  the  ordinary  course 
of  rivers. 

Of  God's  judgments  there  are  divers  examples,  as  *  Olenns  and 
Helice,  two  of  the  twelve  cities,  which  made  the  commonwealth  of 
the  Achxans,  which,  a  little  before  the  battle  of  Lcuctra,  wero 
drowned  by  the  sea.  Antissa,  Tyndaris,  and  Bnrrha  had  the  like 
fortune  also,  being  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  together  with  all 
their  inhabitants.  And  that  it  might  the  better  appear,  that  the 
finger  of  God  was  in  it,  all  such,  as  thought  to  have  escaped  bj 
shipping,  perished  as  well  as  the  rest,  being  drowned  and  orer* 
whelmed  by  the  waves.  And  of  those,  who  have  endeavoured  to 
contract  and  pin  up  the  sea  into  narrower  limits,  by  rills,  dikes, 
and  other  works,  divers  of  them  have  often  sustained  great  damage 
by  the  same;  as  for  example,  the  Hollanders,  who,  as  we  said  be* 
fore,  lost  above  a  hundred-thousand  acres  of  ground  by  such 
means,  which  the  sea,  after  the  overthrow  of  all  their  dikes  and 
strong  works,  took  away  from  them,  as  it  were  by  letters  of  repri* 
saU  This  were  enough  to  teach  men,  that  it  b  but  in  vain  to  go 
against  the  order  established  by  God,  and  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature;  yet  it  is  worth  the  noting  also,  and  a  thing  not  to  be  con* 
sidercd,  without  admiration,  that  all  those  princes,  who  purposed 
to  cut  the  Isthmus  of  Peloponnesus,  which  is  a  neck  of  land  be* 
twixt  two  seas,  containing  according  to  Mercator,  in  his  Atlas  ma* 
jor,  some  five  miles  in  breadth,  died  all  before  the  work  was  be« 
gun^  as  Caligula,  C.  Caesar,  Demetrius,  Nero,  and  Domitian*. 


*  Lib.  H.  Of  Potybius,  that  excellent  Grvck  Author,  whose  works  T  lately  flnislied,  to 
Into  English,  mv  iran«lBtion  being  reatly  for  the  press.  If  it  can  fimi  »ny  room  there, 
for  Polybius,  1  dare  boldly  say  here,  by  the  way,  tliat  there  i«  not  any  better,  or  more  l 

author  extant  in  his  kind;  esofcially,  fur  three  sons  of  men,  princes,  statesmen,  and 

And  whercwi  the  Emperor  Charles  tlie  Filth  was  wunt  to  say.  That  there  we  e  iMitthice  book* 
necessary  fnr  a  prince:  Polybius,  (or  wars;  MachiaTcl,  for  state,  mat  ten  and  policy  (  and 
tigUo,  for  behaviour  {  if  he  aimed  at  a  compendium,  he  might  very  well  liarc  leltout  tliesci. 

seeinK  frr  state-mattt-rs,  and  honi^sl  policy,  enough  of  it  may  be  found  in  Pi>lybivs,  wImi» 

jadgment,  suttiriency,  virtue,  and  honesty  (though  but  an  heathen)  went  HxhcftwA  Machiavcli 
and  tar  more  tor  employment  and  experience,  havmg  been  in  great  places  of  authority,  botk  tai 
civil  and  martial  atfairs,  and  familiarly  acquamicd  with  that  great  Roman,  Scipio  AfrkanM,  aai 
with  Caius  [.vlius.  Whereas  Machiavel  was  but  a  petty  secreury  or  town  clerk  of  tlw  dily  tM 
Florence,  grown  famous  only  throuuh  the  wit  ked  maxims  and  positions  contained  in  liia  wi|* 
tings,  and  e<peciallv  in  his  Prince,  where  he  setteth  forth  that  nMUUtrr  of  men,  Cniar  Baigh 
bastard  son  to  the  like  father,  Alexander  tlR-  hixth.  Pope  of  Rome,  as  a  pattern  to  br  iiiraij 
bysurh,  ns  desire  to  get  rule  and  dominiun  to  themselves.  And  It  seemeth,  by  a  paMa^e 
seventh  cliAptcr  of  his  Prince,  that  hevras  acquainted  wiibhim,  and  perhaps  a cowMCllor 
in  his  murders,  poisonings,  and  other  devilish  exploits.  But  Polybius  is  so  far  fkom  doing 
like,  that  there  are  inflnite  digressions  in  his  works,  in  which  he  reprrhciMlaih  tke  «*  ' 
tioiis  of  men  more  sliorplyi  than  some  other  authors,  which  profcM  Uieiaid«cs 
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CHAP.    IV. 

Of  Waters  of  strange  Nature  and  Effects, 

All  springs  of  waters  are  actually  either  hot  or  cold.  Of  those 
^ot  spriugs,  some  are  of  so  excessive  heat,  that  a  man  would  think, 
it  were  water  boiling  upon  the  fire;  and  amongst  others  there  is  a 
Vein  of  it  running  under  a  street,  in  a  village,  called  Porcet,  near 
the  city  of  Akin  in  Germany.  In  the  middle  of  this  street,  there 
is  a  hole,  which  they  call  Hell,  with  three  or  four  bars  of  iron  over 
it,  in  which  the  neighbours  round  about,  in  the sutinmer-time,  when 
they  have  no  fire,  do  use  to  seethe  their  eggs,  letting  them  doun 
with  a  net  into  the  water,  and  in  a  small  space  of  time  they  may  be 
boiled  hard  ;  of  which  I  was  twice  an  eye-witness,  being  there  first 
in  the  year  1610,  after  the  siege  of  Gulick,  and  the  yielding  of  the 
town  to  the  states,  with  that  brave  soldier,  Sir  Horace  Vere,  now 
Lord  of  Tilbury  ;  and  the  second  time,  with  that  worthy  Knight,. 
Sir  Henry  Palmer,  now  coniptroller  of  the  navy.  The  cause  of 
tliose  hot  waters  is  commonly  ascribed  to  mines  of  sulphur  or  brim- 
stone, iniiamed  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  But  few  of  those 
hot  waters,  as  at  Akin,  Porcet,  in  the  Pyrenean  Mountains,  at 
Bath  in  Somersetshire,  and  elsewhere,  hare  any  great  or  cxtraor- 
dinary  taste  of  brimstone,  as  they  should  of  necessity  have,  if 
brimstone  melted,  and  burning,  were  the  cause  of  their  hiat^  that 
mineral  being  of  so  piercing  a  nature,  and  of  so  extensive  a  faculty^ 
that  never  so  little  of  it  burning  upon  a  few  coals,  when  our  wo« 
men  dry  their  tiffanies,  filleth  a  whole  room,  with  the  strong  scent 
of  it  Besides,  such  a  great  quantity  of  water  running  continually, 
and  so  many  years  and  ages  together,  had  long  since  extinguished 
those  fires ;  or,  if  there  were  such  flames,  within  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  the  same  would  long  ago  have  dried  up  the  water,  and  redu« 
ced  the  earth  into  ashes.  Another  reason  there  is,  that  you  shall 
find  no  hot  springs,  where  fires  do  break  out;  and,  though  the 
bill  Vesuvius  and  Mount  iEtna  burn  continually,  yet  are  there  no 
hot  springs  about  them,  though  ihey  be  environed  by  the  sea.  And 
for  all  the  late  wonderful  and  extraordinary  eruption  of  fire  out  of 
the  said  hill  Vesuvius,  or  Monte  de  Soma,  as  they  call  it  now, 
which  hath  been  so  violent,  that  the  houses  of  Naples,  which  are 
eigiit,  or,  as  others  say,  twelve  miles  from  the  same,  were  ail  co« 
Yered  very  thick,  with  the  ashes  thereof;  yet,  do  they  not  write 
that  the  w^ter,  which  gushed  out,  at  the  foot  of  the  said  hill,  wag 

hot. 

Besides,  although  there  be  many  hot  waters  in  Italy  (for  those 
that  have  written  of  them  reckon  few  less  than  threescore)  yet  shall 
you  see,  no  where,  a  mixture  of  fire  and  water  in  those  parts; 
w  hich  makes  me  think  with  some,  that  the  cause  of  the  heat  of 
those  waters  proccedcth  from  their  motion  and  agitation  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  falling  from  cataracts  and  broken  concayitics 
in  the  same. 

That  this  may  be  truc^  it  may  be  proved  by  the  sea;  for^  thougk 
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it  be  actually  cold,  yet,  if  it  be  tossed  by  a  tempest,  but  of  three  or 
four  days  (and  it  is  seldom,  that  a  storm  lasteth  longer)  the  water 
thereof  will  sometimes  become  very  hot.  Besides  we  hate  many 
Tery  sulphureous  springs,  which  are  never  but  cold;  as  for  exam- 
pie,  one  of  the  four  springs  used  at  the  Spa,  called  Geronstcr, 
which  tastcth  so  strong  of  the  brimstone,  as  myself  can  speak  by 
cxpcrionce,  that  di? crs  of  those,  who  drink  of  it,  are  constrained 
to  hold  their  noses,  whilst  they  are  drinking,  and  the  sulphureous 
fumes  of  it  arc  so  piercing,  that  they  do  speedily  intoxicate  the 
brain,  and  cause  drunkenness,  though  it  be  but  for  a  little  time, 
being  soon  discussed  away.* 

Now,  for  the  other  springs,  which  are  actually  cold,  these  are 
sundry  differences  of  them,  according  to  the  several  substances 
they  do  run  through,  and  the  nature  and  cfi'ects  of  some  of  them 
arc  very  admirable.  Some  do  turn  into  stone  whatsoever  is  cast 
into  them,  especially,  if  the  things  cast  in  be  of  a  loose  and  porous 
substance,  as  leather,  balls,  gloves,  and  such  like ;  and  Pliny  and 
others  describe  divers  springs  of  that  nature. 

But,  not  to  go  out  of  this  island  for  examples,  there  is  a  spring 
of  that  nature  in  Wales,  in  a  piece  of  ground  belonging  to  Sir 
Thomas  Middleton  ;  and  the  quick  activity  of  some  of  those  springs 
is  wonderful,  and  almost  incredible  ;  for  Codinus,  Lib.  ii.  Thett. 
Nat.  doth  aiTirm,  That  he  hath  seen  sticks  of  wood,  straws,  and 
such  like  small  things,  converted  into  stone,  in  Lacu  Piceno  4r 
yllliensi  fonte  Avernorum^  within  the  space  of  two  or  three  hours. 
So  (hat  Pliny's  assertion,  who,  in  Lib.  xxxv,  c.  13,  saith,  that 
earth  is  turned  into  stone,  in  a  fountain  of  Guidus,  within  the 
space  of  ei^ht  months,  is  no  more  to  be  wondered  at.  The  tame 
author,  namely  Pliny,  in  Lib.  xxxi,  c.  2,  maketh  mention  of  two 
fountains,  the  one  called  Cerone,  which  maketh  the  sheep,  that 
drink  of  it,  to  bear  black  Wool ;  and  the  other  Melan,  which 
maketh  the  wool  of  the  sheep  which  drink  of  it  white,  and,  if  thej 
drink  of  both,  their  wool  will  become  of  two  colours':  And  of 
another,  culled  Crathis,  which  procureth  whiteness,  and  of  a 
fourth,  railed  Sybaris,  which  causeth  blackness  in  the  sheep  and 
oxen  which  drink  of  the  same.  Nay,  the  same  effect  is  seen  alto 
in  men,  which  drink  of  them,  for  those  that  drink  of  Sybaris  be- 
come blacker,  harder,  and  of  a  curled  hair  ;  and  such  as  drink  of 
Crathis  wax  whiter,  softer,  and  of  a  smooth  hair,  lie  bringeth 
in  also  other  waters,  which  have  the  like  effect,  in  changing  the 
colour  of  such  as  use  them.  He  saith  likewise,  that  there  are  two 
springs  in  Bceotia,  near  the  river  of  Orchomenus,  whereof,  the  one 
strengthencth  memory,  and  the  other  causes  oblivion.  A  fountain 
in  Arcadia,  called   Linus,  preserveth  conception,  and  hindereth 

*  Since  the  writintrof  thisTrcntite,  Knd  when  I  was  rome  to  I»ndoii.  •baoC  tlw  pviaciBf 
it,  1  lighted  hy  rhunce  up«>ii  Dr.  Jordan'it  learned  and  e'uboiate  diMXMinc,  of  Natvnl 
Baths  anid  Mineral  Water*,  whrrt'in  he  liath  a  p«.-culiar  opinion,  rtmcerningUieartiMl  iMatoT 
minrral  waters,  which  he  »*.cTil>cth  to  the  frmientaiion  ol  mineraU,  and  iUiutrmietU  tkc  mmt^ 
Willi  reotkonk  tind  example:..  I  nni  to  far  Irtnn  dUliking  it,  that  1  applaud  it,  and  km«v  bmh  hia 
and  my  opinion  to  tlio  ciioire  ot  the  reader;  tor,  in  ttH»se  nh*tru»e  iliingt,  wc  Imtc  uo  ccrtaMi 
knowlol^i',  hut  oiil\  proliahle  conioctun*.  HowMHTer,  tlir  ha»t  probable  of  tbrar  tvo« 
to  lar  more  likely,  thao  Uumc  imaginary  actual  fire*,  which  the  vulgar  v|iiaMO  htliklhi 
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abortion  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  the  rirer,  called  Amphrysuj, 
inaketh  women  barren.     Cydnus,  a  river  of  Cilicia,  helpeth   th« 
gout  in  the  feet,  as  appeareth  by  the  Epistle  of  Cassius  Parmensis, 
to  Marcus  Antonius  ;  and  contrariwise,  by  the  use  of  the  water, 
which  is  in  Trazcne,  all  men  get  the  gout  in  their  feet.     All  such 
as  drink  of  a  Lake,  called  Clitorius,  begin  thereby  to  hate  wine. 
Polyclitus  relateth,  that  the  water  of  a  fountain  in  Cilicia  scrveth 
instead  of  oil ;  and  Theophrastus,   That  the  like  is  done  by  the 
water  of  a  spring  in  ^Ethiopia  ;  and  Lycus,   That  the  water  of  a 
fountain  in  India  burneth  in  a  lamp  ;  the  like  is  also  at  Ecbatana. 
Juba  speaketh  of  a  lake  ainongst  the  Troglodytes,  which,  for  the 
hurt  it  doth,  is  called  the  Mad  Lake,  and  saith.  That  it  is  bitter 
and  salt  thrice  in  a  day,    and  then  fresh,  and  so  again  at  night. 
The  same  author  also  maketh  mention  of  a  spring  in  Arabia,  which 
bubbleth  up  with  such  force,  that  it  casteth  forth  whatsoever  is 
thrown  into  it,  though  it  be  never  so  weighty.     There  are  two 
fountains  in  Phrygia,  the  one,  called  Claeon,  and  the  other  Gelon; 
having  those  Greek  names  from  their  effects ;  for  the  first  maketh 
men  cry,  and  the  second  makes  them  laugh.     There  is  an  hot 
spring  at  Cranon,  and  yet  without  excessive  heat,  which  being 
mingled  with  wine,  and  kept  in  a  vessel,  keepeth  the  same  hot 
by  the  space  of  three  days.     There  is  a  river  in  Bithynia,  called 
Olachas,  into  which,  if  perjured  persons  be  thrown,  they  feel  at 
much  heat  as  if  they  were  in  a  flaming  fire.    In  Cantabria,  there  aro 
three  springs,  but  eight  feet  asunder,  which  running  together  make 
a  goodly  river,  and  every  one  of  them  by  tu^ns  becometh  dry 
twelTe  times,  and  sometimes  twenty  times  a  day,  so  that  a  man 
would  think,  there  were  no  more  water  in  it,  whilst  in  the  mean 
time  its  next  neighbours  be  full,  and  flow  continually.     There  ii 
a  brook  in  Judea,  which  is  dried  up  every  Sabbath.     In  Mace- 
donia, not  far  from  the  Sepulchre  of  Euripides,  there  are  two 
brooks  running  together,  the  one  having  very  wholesome  water; 
and  the  other,  poisonous  and  deadly.     Quod  si  quis^  saith  Pliny, 
Lib.  xxxi,   c.  2,  Jide  carcrc  ex  his  aliqua  arhHratur^  discat  in 
nulla  parte  naturce  majora  esse  miracula.     If  any  man  think,  that 
«ome  of  these  things  are  past  belief,  let  him  learn  that  there  are  no 
grcatermiaclesinany  other  part  of  nature,  than  in  waters.  But  if  any 
man  desire  to  know  more,  concerning  the  various  nature  and  effects 
of  springs  and  rivers,  let  him  read  the  thirteenth  dialogue  of  Simon 
Majolus,  Bishop  of  Vultnaria,  in  that  Tome  of  his  works,   which 
he  intitleth.  Dies  Caniciilares  ;  and  there  he  will  find  wherewith 
to  satisfy  his  curiosity.     I  pass  now  to  mineral  and   medicinal 
fprings,  which  use  to  be  drank.  - 

CHAP.     V. 

Of  Mineral  and  Medicinal  Springs, 

MiifERAL  waters,  by  their  manifold  turnings  and  windings  un- 
der the  ground;  ave,  as  it  were;  impregnated  with  divers  virtuei 
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and  faculties  of  the  sereral  minerals  through  which  ihcj  rmi,  and 
.draw  with  th«m  either  the  faculties  or  substance  of  the  safne^  and 
sometimes  both ;  and,  therefore,  as  mere  pureness  commendetii 
ordinary  springs  and  wells,  so  doth  the  various  mixture  of  sereial 
things,  though  sometimes  of  a  contrary  and  repugnant  natare^ 
procure  commendation  to  medicinal  waters.  Some  of  them  are 
beholden,  for  whatsoerer  they  have,  to  the  sereral  kinds  of  earth, 
which  they  pass  through,  and  lick,  as  it  were,  by  the  way  ;  as, 
bole,  oker,  rubrick,  chalk,  and  the  like:  Others  to  liquors^  or 
congealed  juices ;  as,  allom,  bitumen,  brimstone,  nitre,  and  cop- 
peras :  And  others,  again,  to  metals ;  as,  gold,  siUer,  iron,  oop<» 
per,  tin,  and  lead.  There  are  some  also  which  owe  their  Tirtiict 
to  stone,  as  chrystal,  marble,  pumice-stone,  Lapis  Ilcemaiiteij  and 
the  like ;  and  others  to  the  roots  of  trees  and  plants ;  though 
these  are  rare,  either  because  trees  do  not  root  so  deep,  or  by 
reason  that  medicinal  springs  are  commonly  in  barren  soils  ;  as, 
on  the  contrary,  wheresoever  there  is  a  fruitful  soil,  there  are  no 
mineral  or  medicinal  springs  to  be  found.  Out  of  all  these  tub. 
terraneous  substances  divers  springs  draw  sometimes  contrary  fa* 
culties,  or,  at  least,  such  as  have  but  small  afhnity  one  with  another ; 
and  from  hence  it  happcneth,  that  oftentimes  one  and  the  sama 
medicinal  spring  cureth  divers  diseases,  which  are  either  contrary 
one  to  another,  or,  at  least,  have  but  small  aflinity  together.  It 
is  of  this  as  it  is  of  theriack  or  mithridate,  which  are  compositioot 
consisting  of  a  great  number  of  simples,  of  contrary  and  repugnant 
natures,  as  it  were,  huddled  together  by  chance ;  and  yet,  when 
those  compositions  have  had  their  due  fermentation,  and  those 
several  simples  have  wrought  one  upon  another,  and  become  in* 
corporated  together,  there  resulteth  afterwards  an  universal  form 
in  the  composition,  which  maketh  it  excellent  for  most  diseases, 
Hnd,  as  it  were,  a  general  Panpharroacon  ;  and,  in  that  regard, 
some  do  merrily  call  mithridate  the  father,  and  treacle  the  mother 
of  all  medicines.  But,  that  we  may  the  more  accurately  distingaiUi 
betwixt  mineral  springs,  we  must  conkider  the  nature  of  minerals, 
and  look  which  of  them  have  affinity  together,  and.  which  not* 
Bitumen,  salt,  sulphur,  copperas,  and  copper  are  hot,  and  thcrc« 
fore  they  have  a  faculty  to  cut,  cleanse,  open,  dry,  extenuate,  and 
disperse.  Albertus  Magnus,  Lib.  v.  dc  Metallicis,  and  after  him, 
Andernacus  and  others  do  reckon  sal  nitrum  with  these,  and  hold 
it  to  be  hot ;  which  might  be  granted  them,  if,  by  nitrum,  they 
understood  that  nitrum,  whereof  Hippocrates,  Lib.  i.  de  mar. 
ttocis  Sf  Aquis  ;  Dioscorides,  Lib.  v.  c.  89.  Pliny,  Lib.  xxxi.  c 
10.  and  Galen,  Lib.  ix.  Simp,  Medica/n,  do  speak:  But  I  do  not 
think,  that  either  Albertus  or  Andernacus  ever  saw  it,  because  it 
began  to  be  scanty,  and  hard  to  be  found,  in  the  time  of  thosa 
ancient  authors,  before-cited  after  Hippocrates.  But  our  salt^ 
petre,  which  is  now  called  nitrum  amongst  us,  is  as  far  from  thai 
ancient  nitrum, 

(Quantum  Hipanit  Veneto  difsitas  Erkia««#  • 
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\PoT,  if  gunpowder  were  not  enongh  to  prove  the  coldness  of  iri- 
trom,  in  which  its  opposition  and  contrariety  to  brimstone  is  so 
manifest,  yet  were  the  sal  prunellce  of  the  chymistji  (which  is  no- 
thing but  nitrum  purified  from  its  dregs  with  ^^or^s  sulphuris)  suf- 
ficient to  evince  it,  a  very  little  of  it,  put  into  a  glass  of  wine, 
making  it  so  cold,  that  one  is  scarce  able  to  drink  it.  And  to  this 
purpose,  I  remember,  that,  when  I  was  in  Holland,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  Maurice,  was  wont  always,  in  the  summer-time,  to  hare 
some  of  it  thrown  into  the  water,  where  his  wine  lay  a  cooling. 
That  std  prunellce  also  is  the  best  remedy  against  the  heat,  dry- 
ness, and  roughness  of  the  tongue  in  all  fevers,  and  especially  m 
that  Hungarian  fcfer,  called  Prunella,  from  that  symptom,  which 
gave  likewise  the  name  of  sal  prunellce  to  that  purified  nitrum,  by 
reason  of  the  excellency  of  it  in  asswaging  the  same.  And,  the 
more  to  confirm  this,  one  of  the  four  springs  of  the  Spa,  called 
Tounelet,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  nitrum,  is  so  very  cold,  both 
in  the  mouth  and  in  the  stomach,  that  few  can  endure  li^  and  in 
that  regard  it  is  very  little  frequented;  and,  during  my  stay- 
there,  I  do  not  remember  that  ever  I  saw  at  it  more  than  a  ca- 
puchin friar,  and  another  clergyman,  who  used  it  for  the  heat 
of  their  livers,  in  which  case  it  may  do  good,  if  the  stomach  be  not 
too  weak. 

Silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  are  accounted  cold,  and,  by  reasofi 
of  their  astringency,  to  be  at  least  in  the  second  degree.  Gold  i« 
likewise  placed  amongst  these,  though  a  man  might,  perhaps,  with 
better  right  account  it  temperate.  Now,  in  regard  of  this  variety, 
some  springs  are  called  Nitrous,  Sulphureous,  Bituminous,  Alu- 
minons,  &c.  according  to  the  only  or  predominant  mineral,  of 
which  they  do  participate.  But  yet  some  there  are,  in  which  it  ii 
1  very  difficult  matter  to  know  the  same:  So  the  Uberlingunians  ifi 
Sweden  do  dispute,  to  this  day,  whether  their  mineral  springs  pro- 
ceed from  lead,  or  copper.  In  like  manner,  the  Italians  are  not 
well  agreed,  whether  the  virtue  of  the  mineral  water  about  Lucca 
cometh  from  iron,  or  from  allom.  And  a  great  man,  that  was 
one  of  the  chiefest  chymists  of  this  age,  doubted  whether  ho 
should  call  the  empsenses  aquce  Aluminous,  or  Nitrous :  So 
hard  a  thing  it  is  exactly  to  distinguish  in  things  that  are  com- 
pounded and  permixcd.  But  it  is  now  time  we  should  go  to  Tua» 
bridge  Water. 

CHAP.  VL 

Of  Tunbridge  JVater. 

The  waters,  commonly  known  here  amongst  us  by  the  name  of 
Tunbridge  Waters,  arc  two  small  springs  contiguous  together^ 
about  four  milejj  soutliwanl  from  the  town  of  Tunbridge  in  Kent, 
from  which  they  have  their  name,  as  hcmg  the  nearest  town  in  Kent 
to  them.  They  are  seated  in  a  valley,  compassed  about  with  stony 
hills,  80  barren,  that  there  groweth  nothing  but  heath  upon:  tb^ 
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same.     Just  there  do  Kent  and  Sussex  meet ;  and  one  may,  with 
less  than  half  a  breath,  run  from  those  springs  into  Sussex. 

]t  pleased  our  graciou.?  que  n  Mary  to  grace  this  water  by  ber 
presence  two  years  ago  ;  so  that  those  springs  may  jastly  be  called, 
as  some  xlo  call  them  now,  Queen  Mary^s  Wells.  1  he  taste  of  the 
water  is  not  unpleasant  to  those  who  have  awhile  been  used  to  it; 
and  it  is  a  sure  thing,  that  no  man  is  able  to  drink  half  so  much  of 
any  other  liquor,  though  never  so  pleasant  unto  him,  as  he  mar 
of  this.  What  other  minerals  it  runneth  through,  besides  iron  and 
the  rubrick  of  iron,  which  is  seen  on  the  ground,  over  which  thw 
water  runneth,  is  not  yet  well  known ;  for  there  hath  been,  as 
yet,  no  digoring  near  about  the  same.  The  greater  part  of  those 
that  drink  of  it  are  purged  by  stool,  and  some  by  Tomit,  as  well 
as  by  urine;  which,  perhaps,  should  argue  some  other  minerals, 
besides  iron.  The  same  may,  pcradventure,  be  discovered  in  af« 
ter-times.  Ilowsoeyer,  though  there  were  no  other  minerals  there- 
about, besides  iron,  yet,  iron  being  a  metal,  and  all  metals,  ac- 
cording to  the  chymists,  proceeding  from  two  principles,  sulphur 
and  mercury,  wheresoever  there  are  any  metals  bred,  there  mu^t 
also  of  necessity  their  principles  be. 

Besides  this,  all  metals  have  aUo  their  peculiar  salts,  and  iron, 
in  particular,  hath  a  great  deal  of  volatile  salt,  which  is  it  that  dis* 
solvcth  in  the  chalybeate  wine,  now  so  much  in  use.     Now  iron  is 
of  an  astringent  and  corroborating  faculty,  and  hath  an  opening 
Tertuc  Mithal,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  powder  of  steel,  steel  being 
nothing  but  a  defecated  iron,  which  is  used  with  good  success  in 
the  green-sickness,  and  in  all  other  diseases  proceeding  from  ob. 
structions.     But  here  I  shall  seem,  perhaps,  to  some  to  contradict 
myself,  in  making  iron  both  astringent  and  opening,  which  ths 
Tulgar  think  to  be  two  qualities  incompatible  in  one  subject,  and 
yet  they  are  deceived  ;  for  to  open  and  corroborate  haye  no  such 
repugnance,  but  that  they  arc  together  in  many  simples.     Now, 
concerning  those  two  springs,  a  question  doth  often  arise  amongst 
those  who  are  there  drinking,   W  hich  of  them  should  be  the  better 
and  stronger  ?     But,  being  so  contiguous  and  near  together,  cer? 
tainly  there  can  be  no  manifest  odds  betwixt  them  ;  and,  though  f 
often  ta>ted  of  both  immediately  one  after  the  other,  yet  can  I  not 
say,  that  I  ever  found  any  perceptible  difference  betwixt  thcio* 
Yet  will  I  not  deny,  but  that  it  may  so  fall  out,  that  at  some  times 
the  one  may  appear  stronger  than  the  other,  according  as  the  wa- 
ter may  participate  more  of  the  vertue  of  the  minerals  at  one  tine, 
than  at  another  :    But  i  think  that  there  can  be  nothing  constant 
in  it,  though  they  may  alternate'y  something  differ  one  from  an* 
other.     This  shall  sutfice  to  have  been  spoken  concerning  those 
springs.     It  followeth  now,  that  wc  make  an  enumeration  of ihe 
cbiefest  diseases  their  water  may  bj  used  for,  wherein  we  will  chiefly 
follow  experience,  seeing  it  is  an  empirical  remedy,  and  yet  so,  as 
we  shall  not  exclude  reason.     For,  although  it  be  empiricum  rcm 
medium^  yet  must  we  not  use  it  altogether  empirically,  nor  make 
a  Panpharmacon,  or  a  Panacea,  a  medicine  for  all  ditfattt^  «i4 
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send  thither  promiscuously  all  sorts  of  patients,  as  soine  physicians 
do  to  the  like  springs,  when  they  are  at  a  nonplus  witli  thetn,  and 
after  a  long  time  can  do  no  good  upon  them  in  chronical  diseases  : 
For  then  they  send  them  to  those  mineral  wafers,  tanquam  ad  sa- 
cram  anckoram.  Which  causeth  those  springs  to  become  infa- 
mous, and  to  lose  the  credit  they  justly  deserre  (the  common  peo- 
ple ordinarily  judging  of  thino^s  by  the  event)  when  some  miscarry 
after  the  use  of  the  same,  either  because  they  were  already  too  far 
spent  when  they  were  sent  thither,  or  by  reason  their  diseases  were 
not  to  be  cured  by  that  remedy. 

CHAP.  VIL 

llie  cJuefest  Diseases  against  zchich  Tunbridge  JVaier  mat/ be 

used  izith  good  Success. 

Being  now  to  reckon  up  the  chiefest  diseases  which  Tunbridge 
Water  is  good  for,  we  will  not  go  a  capite  ad  calccm^  from  the 
head  to  the  heel,  but  begin  at  that  wliich  it  is  most  generally  good 
for,  and  that  is  Obstructions,  which  are  the  causes  of  infinite  dis- 
eases. This  water  then  doth  effectually  open  all  manner  of  ob» 
structions,  wheresoever  they  be  lurking,  and  especially  the  ob- 
structions of  the  mcsaraical  veins  of  the  spleen,  and  of  the  liver, 
and  that  better  than  any  apozems  or  other  physick  whatsoever.-^ 
For,  those  obstructions  being  stubborn,  and  requiring  a  great  deal 
of  physick  to  be  removed,  and  physick  being  bolh  loathsome  and 
chargeable,  people  grow  weary  of  it,  before  a  physician  shall  have 
run  a  quarter  of  the  course  which  is  necessary  for  the  removing  of 
those  obstructions ;  and  that  is  the  reason  that  so  many  are  trou- 
bled with  chronical  lingering  diseases,  which  in  their  own  nature 
are  not  incurable,  but  only  remain  uncund,  either  because  the  pa- 
tient is  not  able  or  willing  to  undergo  such  a  course  of  physick,  as 
is  requisite  for  his  recovery,  or  because  he  loveth  his  purse  too 
well.  But  these  waters  bring  no  charncs,  and,  after  one  hath  been 
used  a  little  while  to  them,  the  taking  of  them  is  not  troublesome 
at  all ;  but,  the  longer  a  man  continueth  (he  use  of  them,  the  more 
he  may,  and,  being  taken  in  a  large  quantity,  they  cannot  chuse 
bat  open  cfi'ectually.  Wherefore  they  arc  of  excellent  use  for  all 
diseases,  which  have  their  dependence  upon  obstructions,  as  all 
long  and  tedious  agues,  quartans,  and  the  like;  for.  a  dropsy,  the 
Mack  and  yellow  jaundice,  theschirrus  liinis,  or  hnrd  swelling  of 
the  spleen,  which  theconnnon  people  call  an  Ague-cake,  the  scur- 
ly,  the  green-sickness,  tlie  whites  in  women,  and  the  defect  and 
excess  of  their  courses.  And  though  this  last  assertion  seemeth  to 
have  some  repugnancy,  in  that  we  ascribe  two  contrary  effects  io 
one  and  the  same  agent  ;  yet  there  is  no  sujh  matter,  for  the  one 
Is  done  by  opening  of  obstructions,  and  the  other  either  by  cool- 
ing the  blood,  when  it  is  too  hot  and  sharp,  and  so  provoketh  na- 
ture to  expulsion,  or  by  corroborating  or  strenn^thening  the  reten^ 
live  faculty.     And  it  is  the  property  of  all  equivocal  agents^  t^ 
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vary  their  operations  according  to  the  rarie'y  of  their  objectn,  tnd 
of  the  matter  they  work  upon  ;  so  the  sun  melteth  wax,  and  bar. 
deneth  clay.  This  water  doth  also  cot  and  extenuate  tough,  dam. 
my,  and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  tartarean  phlegm ;  and.  In  that  re- 
gard, it  may  be  much  available  for  those  who  are  used  to  be  trou- 
bled with  the  cholick,  when  such  an  humour  U  contained  ia  tbeir 
guts. 

It  scoureth  and  cleanseth  all  the  passages  of  urine,  and  theie- 
fore  is  good  against  the  gravel  and  (he  stone  in  the  kidniet,  ureters, 
or  bladder,  where  also  it  dissolveth  and  washeth  away  a  kind  oif 
clammy  phlcgmatick  excrement  bred  in  the  bladder,  which,  some- 
times  stopping  the  passage  of  one's  water,  maketh  him  believe  that 
he  is  troubled  with  the  stone  :  as  happened  to  one,  that  was  him- 
self a  very  skilful  and  famous  stone-cutter,  who,  being  fvlljr  per- 
suaded that  he  had  a  stone  in  his  bladder,  gave  himself  to  aootlMr 
of  the  same  profession  to  be  cut  at  Namurs  ;  but,  when  ke  was  cut^ 
nothing  was  found  in  his  bladder,  but  such  a  tough  humonr,  whidi 
might  have  been  dissolved  and  voided  with  facility  by  the  bdp  of 
the  Spa  Water,  which  was  but  a  day's  journey  from  him.  It  is 
good  also  (in  regard  of  the  astringent  and  healing  faculty  it  bath) 
for  all  inward  ulcers,  and  especially  for  those  of  the  kidnies  and 
bladder,  and  of  the  musculus  splencUoVy  which  openetk  and  sbnt- 
teth  the  same.  And,  in  confirmation  thereof,  divers  have  been 
cured  of  a  bloody  urine,  which  had  long  troubled  them,  and  amongst 
the  rest  a  worthy  Kentish  gentleman,  with  whom  i  went  tbitber 
the  last  year. 

It  is  good  also  against  all  inveterate  dysenteries,  or  bloody*ini« 
et :  As  also  all  other  fluxes  of  the  belly,  whether  it  be  t€imierki^ 
^Uarrhcea^  ovjiuxus  hepaiicus.  It  doth  likewise  extingulib  all  in* 
•ward  inflammations  and  hot  distempers  ;  and  yet,  for  all  that,  tbn 
stomach  is  no  whit  hurt  by  the  actual  coldness  thereof,  bnt  latbcr 
corroborated  or  strengthened,  and  appetite  provoked  ;  yea,  in  soma 
but  too  much,  as  in  myrelf  for  one:  For  whensoever  I  drank,  either 
at  the  Spa  or  at  Tunbridge,  I  was  never  abl^  to  fast  with  patience 
nntil  noon,  but  must  needs  offam  lairanti  siomacho  offerre^  cast 
a  bit  to  my  barking  stomach,  before  the  rest  of  my  company  went 
to  dinner.  For  this  cause,  when  I  was  at  the  Spa,  aSpantsb  pby* 
sician,  who  was  come  thither  with  the  young  prince  Uoria,  who 
was  then  but  a  youth,  would  not  let  him  take  the  water  above  two 
or  three  days,  when  he  saw  such  an  eflect  in  him,  fearing  that  bo 
would  receive  more  hurt  by  the  excess  of  his  appetite,  than  bendt 
by  the  water ;  and  so,  after  a  long  and  troublesome  journey  %nti 
Italy  thither,  he  returned  home  without  any  profit*  Tlie  nervw 
or  sinews,  and  the  original  of  them,  the  brain,  are  strengtbcn«l 
by  the  use  of  this  water,  and,  consequently,  it  is  good  against  tht 
palsy,  inclination  to  q;i  apoplexy,  lethargy,  and  sucb-lilLe  AsetMi 
of  the  head. 

And  some  paraly  ticks  have  been  seen,  who  sometimes  voided dl 
their  water  by  urine,  and  at  other  times  were  as  effectually  pnignd, 
as  if  they  had  taken  a  strong  potioD^  and  wi        iwealcd 
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inrty  all  their  body  over.  All  these  eyacuationg,  and  Yomiting 
also,  are  sometimes  seen  in  other  di^^eases,  as  well  as  in  that ;  nay, 
besides  that,  in  some  women  you  shall  hare  an  evacuation  by 
urine,  Sf  per  menses  simul  Sf  hcemorrhoides.  The  cause  of  all 
rheums  and  distillations  is  likewise  removed  by  the  help  of  this 
water,  and  all  diseases  cured,  which  have  their  dependence  upoii 
the  same,  for  all  that  verse  of  Schola  SiUernitana^ 

Jejunes,  vigiles,  sitias,  sic  rlieumata  cores* 

Conyulslons  also,  he^d-ach,  megrim,  and  vertigo,  are  driven 
away  by  the  use  of  the  same,  if  the  patient  be  constant,  and  not 
too  soon  Tveary.  Against  vomiting  and  the  hickup,  it  is  used  with 
^ood  success.  Those,  that  are  troubled  with  h^pocondriacal  me- 
lancholy, find  a  great  deal  of  ease  by  this  water.  It  helpeth  also 
the  running  of  the  rein^,  whether  it  be  gonorrhcoa  simplex^  or 
venerea,  and  the  distemper  of  the  parastafw  arising  from  thence ; 
IS,  likewise,  a  certain  carnosity,  which  groweth,  sometimes,  ia 
the  conduit  of  the  urine  ;  nay,  and  the  pox  also,  the  ^ater  having 
inotable  potential  drying  faculty.  It  driveth  away,  besides,  all 
Banner  of  worms,  whether  they  be  ordinary  ones,  or  ascarides^ 
)r  tcBnup.  It  may  be  used  also  for  the  gout,  but  it  must  be  with 
lome  caution,  and  the  body  must  be  extraordinarily  well  prepared 
md  purged  before,  because  it  hath  sometimes  brought  the  fit  upon 
fome,  who  were  well  when  they  came  thither.  Outwardly  applied, 
tdoth  help  sore  eyes,  red  pimples,  and  other  external  infirmities. 
Stfore  diseases,  which  haveafhnify  with  these,  it  may  be  used  for, 
t)ut  I  will  content  myself  with  this  enumeration  of  the  aforesaid 
)nes,  and  pass  to  the  time,  manner,  and  order  of  taking  the  wa* 
ter.  Yet  must  I  not  forget,  in  the  behalf  of  women,  to  tell  them, 
liat  there  is  nothing  better  again^  barrenness,  and  to  make  them 
'ruitful,  if  other  good  and  fitting  means,  su^h  as  the  several  cause! 
ikall  require,  be  joined  with  the  water. 

CHAP.  VIIL 

Of  the  7Vwe,  Manner y  and  Order  of  taking  Tunbridgfi 

Water. 

SoifE,  that  shall  read  the  next  foregoing  chapter,  will,  perhaps, 
»y,  that  I  make  this  water  a  direct  panpharmacon^  a  remedy  for 
ril  discaiscs^,  and  therefore  will  give  small  credit  unto  it.  But,  for 
ill  that,  daily  experience  doth,  and,  if  it  continue  to  be  used, 
rill  more  and  more  confirm  what  1  have  said  to  be  true.  For  very 
few  of  those  who  live  at  the  Spa,  whose  water  hath  great  affinity 
rrth  that  of  Tunbrdirp.  and  in  the  country  about  it,  and  maka 
hat  water  their  ordinary  drink,  as  many  do,. and  myself  have  secii 
here  very  aged  people,  that  did  never  drink  any  thing  else ;  few 
if  them,  I  say,  are  troubled  with  hcad-ach,  heart-burning,  stone, 
rbstractioDS  of  the  kidnies,  liver,  or  spleen,  falling-sickness,  and 
kft  like  ;  aodas  for  the  jaundice,  dropsy,  and  scabs,  they  do  ^oJk 
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know  what  they  are.  Myself,  during  my  stay  there,  being  onc^ 
rid  out  to  take  the  air  with  a  couple  of  gentlemen,  and  a  shower 
of  rain  coming,  we  made  to  a  country-house  near  hand  to  shelter 
ourselves,  and,  after  the  taking  of  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  I  requested 
tlie  good  man  of  the  house  (who  was  a  very  old  man,  and  yet  fresh 
and  lusty,  and  with  very  few  grey  hairs)  to  give  us  a  cup  of  his 
beer?  But  he  answered  me,  that  he  never  had  any  beer  in  his 
house  ;  if  we  would  drink  good  Po///iow,  it  was  at  our  service,  and 
he  had  a  fresh  vessel  of  it  abroach.  Pouhon  is  the  name  of  that 
spring  of  the  Spa,  which  standcth  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and 
by  the  same  name  they  call  also  the  water  thereof.  But  to  return 
to  our  matter : 

Tt*mporibii5  medlcina  vnlct,  data  tempore  prosunt» 
Kt  data  non  aptu  tcinpurc,  vina  nucent. 

And  so  water.  The  time  then  of  taking  those  waters  is  either  the 
season  of  the  year,  when  to  come  to  them  ;  or  the  time  of  the  day, 
when  to  drink  of  the  same.  Concerning  the  season  of  the  ycar^ 
summer  is  the  fittest,  when  there  is  a  settled  warm  and  dry  weathcry 
as  in  the  dog-days  e»pecially. 

Cum  canis  arcntes  findit  hiulcus  agros. 

And  the  chiefest  months  are  June,  July,  August,  and  Septem* 
bi^r;  although  the  Dutch,  who  naturally  love  good  beer  and  wine 
better  than  water,  use  to  have  this  rhyming  verse  io  thctr 
mouths : 

McDsibus  ill  quibus  R.  non  dcbcs  bibere  Water. 

And,  according  as  the  year  proveth,  a  man  may  sometimes  cooM 
sooner,  and  continue  later.  In  general,  whensoever  the  wealhrr 
is  clear  and  dry,  the  water  is  then  best,  as  well  in  winter  as  im 
summer  ;  yea,  in  hard  frosty  weather  the  water  is  commonl/^ 
strongest,  the  antipcriita  is  uf  the  air  hindering  that  there  is  not 
so  great  an  evaporation  of  the  mineral  spirits  uf  the  water.  For« 
when  the  weather  is  rainy  or  misty,  and  that  Jupiter  doth,  per 
crihrum  mingcre^  piss  through  a  sieve,  as  Aristophanes  merrily 
speaks,  the  water  loscth  much  of  its  vertue.  Myself  have  known, 
at  the  Spa,  a  friar  of  t!ie  reformed  order  of  St.  Francis,  a  gootl^ 
honest,  temperate  man,  who  assured  me,  that  having  been  there 
three  whole  years  together  continually  for  the  stone  (of  which  he 
shewed  me  a  box  almost  full,  of  several  forms  and  sizes)  and  tak* 
ing  the  water  all  the  while,  holli  summer  and  winter,  when  the 
weather  was  seasonable,  he  found  divers  times  the  water  better^ 
stronger,  and  of  a  more  speedy  passage  in  frosty  weather,  than  is 
the  middle  of  summer,  without  ever  perceiving  any  inconvcniciice 
by  the  water,  no  more  at  that  time,  than  in  summer,  for  all  he  did.  ^ 
always  drink  it  cold. 

For  some,  that  use  to  take  it  in  cold  weather,  do  warm  it ;  bet, .' 
sure  the  water  cannot  chuse,  by  that  means,  but  lose  a  great  dcel.  *^ 
of  its  vcrtuc;  w  hich;  in  the  warming^  evaporatcth  away^  wdiVl 
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that,  in  the  very  transporting  of  it,  the  same  doth  happen.  Wlicn 
the  Spa  Water  is  bottled  to  be  sent  away,  although  those  who  have 
tht'  charge  of  it  be  never  so  careful,  in  stopping  the  bottles  close 
with  boiled  cork,  and  pitching  them  over,  yet  will  the  mineral 
spirits  find  way,  insomuch  as,  when  you  come  to  open  them,  you 
shall  still  find  some  want,  and  sometimes  a  pretty  deal,  especially 
of  the  water  of  the  Savcnicr,  which  is  more  subtile  and  spiritual 
than  that  of  Po-ihon.  But,  to  return  to  the  matter,  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said,  but  that,  in  a  word,  the  water  is  always  best,  whea 
the  weather  is  clearest  and  driest. 

Now  concerniui^  the  time  of  the  day  ;  the  morning,  when  the 
sun  is  an  hour,  more  or  loss,  higli,  is  the  tittest  time  to  drink  the 
water.  For,  when  the  sun  beginneth  to  be  of  force,  it  doth  at- 
tract some  of  the  iirincral  spirits,  and  the  water  loseth  some  of  its 
strength  ;  and,  betimes  in  the  morning,  it  is  also  best  walking. 
And  }ou  arc'  so  to  drink  the  water,  as  you  may  have  taken  the 
quantity,  which  you  intend  to  take  that  day,  within  as  small  a 
space  of  time,  as  conveniently  you  can,  without  oppressing  your 
stomach  too  much,  as  within  an  hour,  or  less,  if  you  be  able.— 
Those  that  lie  not  too  very  far  from  the  springs,  and  are  able  to 
use  their  legs,  shall  do  better  to  come  thither  on  foot,  than  to  ride, 
because  so  they  shall  hiat  their  bodies  more.  Yet  do  I  not  intend 
they  should  be  so  hot  as  to  sweat,  or  be  ready  to  sweat,  for  that 
would  do  hurt;  but  I  mean  only,  that  their  natural  heat  should  be 
something  awaked  and  excited,  because  then  the  water  will  be  the 
better  attracted,  and  have  the  more  speedy  passage.  After  every 
glass,  or  every  two  or  three  glasses,  according  as  you  shall  be  able 
to  take  it,  it  will  be  good  to  take  a  few  carraway  comfits,  or  co- 
riander seed,  some  galingal,  zedoar,  elecampane,  angelica  root, 
or  such  like,  to  help  the  digestion  and  passage  of  the  water.  'In 
some  it  is  necessary,  that  they  should  have  some  electuary  lozen- 
ges, or  the  like,  appropriated  to  the  grief,  for  which  they  take 
the  water. 

Divers  do  take  tobacco  after  their  water,  which  I  do  not  dislike, 
especially  if  they  hold  it  a  good  while  in  their  mouths,  before  they 
puff  it  out.  ModiTate  exercise  after  it  is  very  available,  but  I 
utterly  dislike  it,  if  it  be  too  violent,  as  running,  leaping,  and 
jumping,  as  some  in  wantonness  use  to  do.  For  that  kind  of  ex- 
ercise is  rather  a  hinderance,  than  a  help,  to  the  digesting  of  their 
water,  and  many  times  all  the  good  it  doth  is  to  bring  it  up  again, 
weakening,  by  that  means,  their  stomach,  which,  in  vomiting, 
doth  always  sutTer.  True  it  is,  that,  if  the  stomach  be  foul,  it  is 
not  anii>s,  sometimes,  so  to  do,  and  I  am  not  against  it.  After 
yea  have  taken  your  full  quantity,  it  will  do  well  to  walk  and  stir 
there  up  and  down,  and  to  compose  yourself  to  mirth  with  the  rest 
of  the  company  ;  for  those,  that  look  to  reap  benefit  by  Tunbridge, 
must  turn  away  all  cares  and  melancholy. 

In  yonr  return  to  your  lodging,  I  hold  it  better  to  ride,  than  to 
goon  foot,  because,  sitting  upon  your  horse,  the  inward  parts,  as 
tiie  muscles  of  the  belly^  the  guts,  and  the  stomach  itself;  are 
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thereby  borne  up  and  contracted ;  and,  bj  the  joggifig  of  the 
horse,  moderately  stirred,  and  so,  consequently,  yo^ir  water  will 
be  the  better  digested.  The  sign  of  the  thorough  concoction  of  the 
same  is,  commonly,  when  your  urine  bcglnncth  to  have  a  tincture, 
and  to  be  coloured,  and  then  may  you  go  to  dinner ;  but  of  this 
wc  will  speak  of  purpose,  when  we  dome  upon  diet.  1  said  be* 
fore,  that  the  best  time  of  the  day  to  take  the  water  was  bt;timef 
in  the  morning ;  and  I  mean  also  it  should  be  the  only  time  for 
that  day.  For  1  have  known  some,  who  took  it  twice  a  day, 
namely,  in  the  afternoon  also,  but  1  could  never  approve  of  it  | 
and  my  reason  is,  that,  if  they  take  it  soon  after  dinner,  their 
meat  will  not  be  digested,  and  the  water,  forcing  to  make  way  for 
itself,  will  draw  with  it  the  chains,  raw  and  unconcocted,  aod  so 
cause  crudities  and  obstructions,  which  will  do  a  great  deal  more 
hurt,  than  the  water  ean  do  them  good  ;  and,  if  they  take  it  later 
after  dinner,  their  water  will  not  be  digestetl  before  supper.  Once 
a  day  then  is  enough,  lest  you  have  worse  speedy  by  making  too 
much  haste.  Now,  for  the  whole  quantity  of  the  water  to  be  taken 
in  one  morning,  it  isi  a  thin^  which  cannot  justly  be  defined,  in  re^ 
gard  of  the  difference  of  bodies,  in  age,  sex,  strength,  and  other 
circumstances ;  but  generally  those,  that  are  able  to  drink  nost, 
receive  the  most  benetit,  so  that  they  do  digest  and  void  their  wa* 
ter  well.  And  here  it  is,  if  any  where,  that  the  Greek  prOTerb 
should  take  place,  d*  7r»di,  *;  «ir»6»,  aut  bibe^  out  abij  either  drink, 
or  be  gone;  if  you  cannot  tipple,  this  is  no  place  for  yon.  Vet 
must  every  man  ever  have  this  general  rule  in  memory,  AJuTomUu 
bus  Sf  IcBdentibus  optima  jiidiaUio^  The  best  judgment  or  directioa 
is,  from  those  things  which  do  good,  and  from  such  as  do  hurt."-* 
You  shall  sec  some  that  arise  to  a  great  quantity,  and 

Invenics  illic«  qui  NcStores  tbibat  anoot, 

ThrcCahundred  ounces,  according  to  Nestor's  years;  yea,  and 
some  a  greater  quantity.  And  it  is  a  thing,  that  will  make  the 
very  women  there  filling  the  glasses  to  laugh,  to  see  some  patients 
sent  thither  by  ignorant  physicians,  and  appointed  to  take  ten  oc 
twelve  ounces  of  water,  and  ari^e  perhaps  to  twenty  or  thirty 
ounces.  But  this  may  be  a  rule,  for  a  body  of  competent  years 
and  strength,  to  b^'gin  at  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  ounces,  and  to 
arise  by  degrees,  increasing  their  quantity  every  day,  to  an  lian* 
dred,  an  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two*hundred  ounces,  more  or  less, 
as  they  shall  be  able ;  and  so  again  to  decline  and  decrease  by 
degrees,  ending  where  they  began,  when  they  are  to  leata  tka 
water. 

As  tot  the  time  of  every  man's  stay  there,  it  is  a  thing  whick 
cannot  be  defined ;  for,  in  some  diseases,  some  weeks  sufioe;  in 
others,  divers  months  are  not  enough,  nay,  in  some*  tbey  kati^ 
need  to  come  thither  the  next  year,  and  the  next  to  that  too.«^ 
This,  1  hope,  will  sulTice  for  the  time,  manner,  and  order  of  tak« 
ing  Tunbridgc  Water ;  1  will  now  (^ass  to  the  preparation  of  tht 
body  of  such  as  are  to  take  it« 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  Preparation  of  the  Body  oj  such  as  are  to  take  the 

Water. 

I  HAVE  set  down,  before,  the  chiefest  diseases,  which  may  h% 
cured  by  the  help  of  (his  water  ;  but  I  am  not  so  to  be  understood, 
as  though  I  meant,  that  the  water  alone  were  sufficient  for  tha 
same  in  all  of  them,  without  any  other  helps.  For,  though  this 
be  an  empirical  remedy,  y^ii  must  it  not  be  used  altogether  cmpi^ 
rically,  but  with  reason,  discretion,  and  circumspection ;  olher^ 
wise  hurt,  rather  than  good,  will  follow  the  use  of  it.  Many  hav^ 
fallen  into  diseases,  as  fevers  and  agues,  by  coming  unadvisedly 
land  unprepared  to  those  waters,  although,  as  we  said  before,  there 
is  nothing  better  for  agues,  than  they  are,  if  they  be  rightly  and 
advisedly  used,  the  body  being  first  prepared  and  purged.  For, 
although  blood,  by  a  sole  distemper  of  heat,  may  cause  a  fever,  yet 
cannot  the  other  humours  do  i',  as  Galen^  lib.  ii.  de  diff,  febrium^ 
well  observeth,  unless  they  putrefy,  which  they  will  not  do,  if  th« 
body  be  free  from  obstructions,  and  perspirable;  and,  therefore, 
that  body,  which  is  to  be  taken  with  an  ague,  must  first  be  ob<^ 
stnicted.  Now,  these  waters  being  very  diuretical,  wh^n  they 
meet  with  a  foul  body,  having  a  repletion  of  grohS  humours,  they 
easily  and  speedily  carry  the  same  with  them  into  the  veins,  which 
not  being  able  to  give  passage  to  such  a  quantity  of  humours,  they 
are  thereby  obstructed  and  stopped,  and  those  humours  being, 
there  retainrd  and  wedged  in,  and  not  perflated  or  ventilated,  they 
inflame  and  putrefy,  and  so  produce  a  putrid  fever  or  ague.-— 
Wherefore  those,  that  love  their  health  and  life,  must,  before  they, 
use  the  water,  if  they  have  not  a  very  pure  body,  prepare  and  purge; 
the  same  to  prevent  all  inconveniencies. 

Now,  according  as  bodies  do  differ  in  seic,  age,  temperature,, 
qualities  of  the  peccant  humour,  and  other  circumstances,  so  must 
they  accordingly  diversly  be  prepared  and  purged.  And,  in  that 
regard,  we  have  not  thought  it  good  to  set  down  here  any  forms 
thereof,  but  refer  those  that  shall  come  to  the  water,  to  the  advice, 
and  counsel  of  learned  and  skilful  physicians;  and  such  as  are 
withal  well  acquainted  with  those  kinds  of  waters,  which  is  the 
maun  point.  And,  as  for  those,  that  come  far  off,  they  may  take 
physick  at  Tunbridge,  and  it  will  be  best  for  them  so  to  do,  be. 
cause,  if  they  take  physick  before,  and  presently  travel  upon  the 
same,  it  may  produce  some  danger. 

If  tlie  resort  to  the  water  continue,  and  that  there  be  competent 
company  at  the  same,  I  do  purpose,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  be 
there,  every  summer,  for  it  is  a  place  I  like  ;  and,  if  any  be 
pleased  to  confer  with  me,  I  will  be  ready  to  afford  them  my  best 
counsel ;  and  they  shall  find  there  variety  of  physick,  appropri- 
ated  to  their  several  diseases,  which  the  water  is  to  be  used  for. 
Neither  is  it  enough  to  prepare  the  body,  and  take  physick^  be«^ 
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fore  coming  to  the  water;  but  it  is  requisite  also,  in  some  discttet^ 
to  take  something  now  and  then  during  the  time  they  use  the  ws* 
ter,  to  help  the  working;  of  it,  and  to  cause  a  happy  and  prosper-* 
on's  effect  by  the  same;  and  so  much  the  more,  because  some  are 
not  able,  cither  by  reason  of  business,  or  otherwise,  to  stay  ibere 
a  compcfcnt  time,  and,  therefore,  have  need  of  some  other  help. 
For  some  diseases  are  s(»  stubborn  and  dilficult  to  be  eradicated, 
that  we  must  light  at  ail  weapons  against  the  same,  and  yet  all 
little  enough  too.  Some  uniooked  for  accidents,  also,  happea 
there  sometimes,  which  have  need  to  be  redressed  and  helped  by 
other  means.  But,  of  these  tilings,  neither  myself,  nor  any  man 
else,  can  speak  but  in  general  terms,  and  therefore  I  will  conciade, 
and  pass  to  the  diet  requisite  to  be  obserYed  there. 

CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  Diet  to  be  observed  by  those  that  use  Tunbridge  Waierm 

Diet,  amongst  physicians,  is  taken  in  a  larger  signification, 
than  it  is  with  the  vulgar,  for,  besides  meat  and  drink,  it  com* 
prehendeth  air,  motion,  and  quiet,  things  retained  and  roided, 
sleepin:];  and  watching,  and  the  passions  of  the  mind.  All  these 
must  bo  rightly  ordered,  both  to  preserve,  and  to  restore  health. 
As  for  air,  it  must  be  taken,  such  as  it  is  found  there,  and  I  think 
there  is  no  great  exception  to  be  taken  against  it,  being  thereabout 
pure  and  wholesome  enough.  Of  motion  and  quiet,  we  hare  said 
something  before,  when  wc  spoke  of  exercise,  a^  also  of  the  pas« 
sioiis  of  the  mind,  when  we  wished  all  such,  as  come  to  the  water, 
to  compose  and  frame  themselves  to  mirth,  and  to  leafe  all  cares 
and  melancholy  at  home.  Concerning  sleeping  and  watching,  a 
moderation  must  be  observed  therein,  though  it  be  better  to  sleep 
something  too  much,  than  to  watch  too  long;  and  therefore  you 
shall  do  well  to  sup  betimes,  and  to  go  to  bed  betimes,  ammo 
secitro^  quieto^  &;  libera^  that  the  first,  second,  and  third  con* 
coction  may  be  ended,  before  you  take  the  water.  And,  as  for 
things  voided  and  retained,  you  must  endeavour  to  hafe  the  be- 
nefit of  nature,  by  all  manner  of  ordinary  evacuations,  as  by  stool 
and  urine,  and  the  private  excrements  of  the  brain,  at  the  month 
and  nose.  And  thus  much  in  brief,  concerning  those  things;  we 
will  now  come  to  meat  and  drink.  Bread  is  commonly^  and  with 
most  men,  the  chiefcst  part  of  food,  and  therefore  though  always, 
yet  here  more  especially,  you  must  have  a  care  to  have  bread  of 
good  pure  wheat,  well  handled  and  seasoned  in  the  making,  and 
well  baked  ;  for  the  excrements  and  ill  humoursi,  which  are  heaped 
by  the  use  of  ill  bread,  are  worse  than  those  which  proceed  from 
meat.  Ravel  bread,  generally,  is  wholesomcr  than  manchet,  and 
not  so  apt  to  breed  obstructions,  having  some  of  the  bran  lefl  in 
it,  which  is  detergent,  and  maketh  it  pass  the  better.  Asformeat, 
let  every  one  feed  upon  that  which  he  hath  been  most  used  to,"  so 
it  be  good  meat,  yielding  good  nourishment,  and  of  easy  digestioo  ; 
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and  let  him  shun  the  use  of  sauces,  which  haTc  much  butter  and 
spices  in  them.  For  it  was  a  good  admonition  of  Disarius,  a  learn^ 
ed  physician,  in  Macrobins,  Saturn.  7,  c.  4  :  Vitnndos  esse  cibos^ 
qui  ultra  sitim  S^  famem  appctentiam  produccrent^  that  those 
meats  were  to  be  avoided,  which  did  lengthen  appeiite,  beyond 
hunger  and  thirst.  If  you  can,  be  contented  with  one  dish  at  a 
meal,  for,  multaferada  mulfos  moi  bos  Je runt ^  many  dishes  bring 
many  diseases,  and  perniciosa  sentina  est  abdonien  insatnrabHc^ 
an  unsatiable  belly  is  a  pernicious  sink.  In  fnul  bodies  es|)ccial!y, 
over-feeding  doth  a  great  deal  of  hurt,  according  to  that  aphorism 

of  Hippocrates,  lib.  ii,    Aphor.  9.    Ta  ^*j  xaQa^a  tui  cuyLdirun^   oxoa-ov 

ft%  G^i4'»J?t  ftaXA©!-  |SAa\}/«i5,  The  more  you  nourish  foul  bodies,  the 
more  you  hurt  them.  In  a  word,  a  moderate!  sober  diet  is  always 
best,  but  especially  here.  As  for  the  kinds  of  meats,  thouijh, 
amongst  the  tlesh  of  four-footed  beasts,  pork  and  real  be  chiefly 
commended  in  our  books,  yet  here,  in  regard  of  their  moisture,  f 
prefer  mutton  before  them.  And  if  pork  be  to  be  avoided,  much 
more  pig,  lamb,  and  such  like  flashy  meat.  As  for  beef,  though 
it  be  discommended  by  most  authors,  yet  good  b:"ef,  well  fed,  and 
of  an  indilferent  age,  may  be  used  without  scruple,  especially,  by 
such,  as  have  been  accustomed  to  it,  for  those  authors  were  never 
acquainted  with  our  English  beef.  If  oxen,  indeed,  be  killed, 
when  they  are  so  old,  that  they  be  past  labour,  their  flesh  cannot 
be  wholesome,  nor  is  it  to  be  commended.  But,  for  our  good 
succulent  beef  here,  I  verily  think,  that  if  tiiose  authors  were 
alive  again,  and  should  taste  of  it,  they  would  be  so  far  from  for- 
bidding it,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  would  commend  it.  For, 
if  they  do  so  much  commend  veal,  1  see  no  reason  they  can  have 
to  discommend  good  succulent  beef. 

Besides  mutton  and  beef,  you  may  sometimes  have  capons,  hens, 
pullets,  chickens,  pigeons,  partridges,  pheasants,  black-birds,  and 
other  sniall  birds,  rabbets,  and  the  like.  And,  because  some 
hares  are  sometimes  caught  about  Tunbridgc,  it  is  a  question  which 
some  ask,  whether  those,  who  are  there  at  the  waters,  may  feed 
upon  them  ?  They  are  grown  infamous  and  banished  from  most 
tables  undeservedly,  out  of  a  conceit,  that  they  are  melancholy 
meat,  iiut  I  will  now  take  their  cause  in  hand,  and  vindicate 
them  from  that  imputation,  if  I  can,  saying  wiih  Martial : 

IiiteT  aves  turdiis,  si  quis,  me  judice,  ccrlct, 
Inter  (]uadrupc(!esgloriu  prima  lepus. 

And,  lest  I  seem  to  give  too  easy  an  assent  to  the  poet,  though 
he  was  not  a  mere  poet,  but  well  grounded  in  natural  philosophy, 
I  will  strive  to  prove,  that  it  is  not  melancholy  meat,  but  meat 
for  melancholy  men. 

First,  1  will  bring  in  Galen,  lib.  iii,  de  alim,  to  patrocinate 
unto  him,  who  prefers  the  blood  of  a  hare,  before  that  of  hens, 
pigeons,  and  all  other  birds,  and  saith,  that  it  is  most  Sweet  and 
painty.     Now,  if  hare's  blood  be  so  good,  how  can  the  flesh 
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thereof  be  naught,  which  is  made  and  produced  bj  it;  flesb  Mug 
nothing  else  but  blood  coagulated  and  converted  into  the  tame? 

The  same  author,  ibidem  initio  libri^  saith  also,  that  hare't 
flesh  brcedeth  bitter  blood,  than  mutton  or  beef.  And,  if  these 
two  come  every  day  to  the  tables,  even  of  the  noblest  and  richest 
persons,  why  should  the  poor  hare,  which  is  better,  and  yiddeth 
better  nouri^)hment  than  they,  be  banished  from  the  same? 

After  Galen,  learned  lleurnicus  rcckoneth  hare*8  flesh  in  the 
first  place,  amonfi;st  those  meats,  which  alter  melancholy  io  the 
kidnies ;  but  to  alter  and  free  from  melancholy,  and  to  breed  me- 
lancholy, cannot  both  be  done  by  one  kind  of  meat.  For,  if  any 
man  would  fly  here  to  similitude  of  substance,  or  to  an  hiddea 
property,  he  should  deserve  to  be  hissed  at;  but  they  say,  it  is  a 
melancholy  fearful  creature.  What  reason  they  have  to  call  him 
so,  unless  it  be,  because  he  shunneth  and  runneth  away  from  the 
dogs,  which  pursue  him,  1  do  not  know;  but,  if  that  be  all,  do 
not  wolves,  bulls,  bears,  yea  and  lions  also,  the  like?  If  we  may 
believe  those,  who  have  been  in  Africa,  an  old  woman  there,  or 
a  child,  with  a  slick  in  their  hand:.,  do  drive  away  lions,  as  we  do 
dogs  here.  And  a  hare  is  not  so  fearful,  but  that  yon  shall  see 
some  of  them  turn  about,  and  look  upon  the  dogs,  after  a  daring 
manner.  They  do  not  lie  in  holes  and  burrows,  as  conies  do, 
which,  in  that  regard,  should  be  more  melancholy;  and  yet  they 
are  in  most  common  use  amongst  us,  and  accounted  the  best  meat. 
And,  as  for  their  food,  it  is  the  same  with  that  of  pai^.idgcs,  the 
excellency  whereof  is  no  where  controverted;  and  with  the  use  of 
them  only  the  pox  may  be  cured,  as  Cardan  holdeth,  who  conld 
speak  of  it,  by  experience,  as  having  had  that  diseane  sereo  times, 
as  himself  witnesseth,  in  that  book  of  his,  which  he  intitlcth.  He 
utilitate  ex  advcrsis  capienda;  and  sure  his  witness  b  not  to  be 
rejected.  Let  the  hare  then  return  in  use,  and  be  re-admitled  to 
his  former  pre-eminence,  so  he  be  not  too  old,  but  of  a  competent 
age,  as  of  a  year  or  less.  But,  as  for  water-fowl,  yon  shiall  do 
well  to  abstain  from  the  same. 

Concerning  fish,  though  it  be  for  the  most  part  nnwholesome^ 
and  apt  to  breed  excrementitious  and  slimy  humours,  yet  for  a 
change  you  may  sometimes  eat  some  river-fish,  that  are  firm  and 
not  slimy  ;  as,  trouts,  gudgeons,  pikes,  perches,  and  tlM  like^ 
either  broiled,  or  boiled  in  wine  (if  you  will  go  to  the  charges) 
rather  than  in  water,  and  corrected  with  fennel,  spearmint,  thyme, 
rosemary,  parsly,  or  the  like.  But,  for  mints  in  particular,  let 
those  women,  that  come  to  the  water  for  fruitfuiness,  refraiatke 
same,  because  it  is  thought  It  hindereth  conception.  At  yoaff 
fruit,  you  may  use  some  raisins  of  the  sun,  a  bit  of  marmalade,  a 
roasted  wardon,  or  pippin  with  carroways,  or  the  like;  bat  ia  all 
this  you  must  be  sparing. 

Now,  for  an  end  of  all,  I  must  repeat  what  I  bare  toached  be* 
fore,  namely,  that  you  avoid  variety  of  dishes :  For,  the  nalara 
of  several  meats  being  diverse,  and  sometimes  dean  opporilt 
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eontrarj  one  to  another,  and  some  sooner  concocted,  and  others 
later,  from  hence  those  evils  will  arise,  against  which  you  come 
to  seek  help  from  the  water ;  as,  crudities,  wind-gripings,  pain 
of  the  reins,  obstructions  of  the  mesaraical  veins,  rawness  of  th© 
chylus,  and  consequently  of  the  blood  which  shall  be  made  of  the 
same,  and  such  like  incunvenienceK,  which  by  a  sober  and  mode- 
rate diet  may  be.  avoided. 

Thas  much  concerning  meat.  As  for  drink,  good  ordinary 
clear  beer,  and  of  an  indifferent  strength  and  age,  is  best,  and  it 
is  the  ordioary  drink  of  this  island,  which  agrecth  best  with  the 
nature  of  those  who  are  bred  in  it.  Yet,  if  any,  having  been  used 
to  drink  wine  at  meals,  desire  to  continue  the  same,  I  am  not 
against  it,  if  so  be  they  be  not  of  too  hot  a  constitution,  and  have 
no  principal  part  offended  through  excess  of  heat;  for  a  cup  of 
wine,  or  two,  at  meals,  doth  hut  help  to  make  the  better  diges<. 
tion.  And  for  that  purpose  sack  or  cluret  better  than  white  wine; 
because  white  wine,  by  the  dturvtical  faculty  it  hath,  passeth  too 
soon  away,  and  before  the  chyhis  be  thoroughly  perfected,  and 
so  it  may  carry  some  of  the  cliylus  raw  and  uncuncocted  with  it, 
and  consequently  breed  crudities  and  obstructions.  And  thus 
much  concerning  diet. 


The  Conclusion  of  this  Treatise, 

Haviwo  briefly  run  through  the  chiofest  things  needful  to  be 
known  and  practised  by  such  as  shall  desire  to  use  this  water,  I 
will  here  end  with  an  exhortation  unto  them  to  be  well  advised 
concerning  the  nature  of  their  diseases,  before  they  come ;  and, 
when  they  are  come,  to  observe  the  rules  and  directions  contained 
in  this  treatise,  as  also  to  be  constant  in  the  use  of  the  water. 
And,  although,  perhaps,  some  of  them  perceive  little  or  no  bene- 
fit at  first  by  the  same,  yet  let  them  not  be  discouraged,  but  per- 
severe in  the  use  of  it ;  for  some,  having  bten  there  once  with 
small  or  no  profit  at  all,  the  next  year  after,  upon  a  second  trial, 
have  returned  home  perfectly  cured.  It  is  the  ordinary  reward  of 
constancy  and  persevcranci*,  in  the  end,  to  hit  the  mark  they  aim 
at  Every  thing  in  this  world  hath  a  certain  period,  before  which 
it  cannot  come  to  a  full  perfection  ;  and  so,  herewith,  I  wish  all 
happy  and  prosperous  success  to  all  such  as  shall  come  to  these 
springs,  and  will  be  ready  at  all  times  to  afford  them  my  best  help* 
and  counsel. 

Now,  as  for  this  treatise,  I  do  not  look  it  should  have  a  privi. 
lege,  above  all  other  writings,  to  be  exempted  from  controulment 
and  carping;  for  it  were  better  luck,  than  any  man  ever  had, 
that  exposed  himself  to  the  cenxiire  of  the  world.  There  are  far 
more  fools  than  wise  men  in  the  world  ;  and,  as  the  Spaniard  well 
observeth,  Un  loco  haze  cientio^  one  fool  maketh  an  hundred- 
more  such  (most  men  having  their  wits  pinned  to  another  man*8 
•lce?e)  and  the  greater  fool  commonly  is  the  bolder  censurcr; 
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which  maketh  books  to  be  variously  received,  liked,  and  enter- 
tained, according  to  the  variety  of  the  reader's  understaadiug  and 
capacity  : 

Fro  captu  Icctoris  habent  sua  fata  libelli. 

Upon  the  rtaderS  wit  the  fates  of  books  depend. 

But  the  best  is,  that  I  ever  was  regardless  of  the  maltitude,  as 
well  in  this,  ns  in  all  thing«>  else.  If  the  judicious  reader  find  any 
just  fault  with  any  thing  contained  in  this  treatis(*,  let  him  remcm. 
ber,  that  liumanum  est  errare  ;  that  to  err  is  incident  to  the  frail- 
ty of  our  human  nature.  But  I  never  was  so  wi-dded  to  my  own 
opinions  and  conceptions,  but  that,  upon  better  information,  I 
ever  was,  and  ever  will  be  willing  to  acknowledge  my  errors,  if  I 
committed,  or  shall  commit  any,  without  esteeming  it  any  sbame 
so  to  do,  any  more  than  many  good  and  worthy  authors  have  done^ 
when  they  published  their  retractions. 
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fW^UK  art  of  physick  hath  had,  in  common  with  other  arts  and 
-Hw  professions,  the  infelicity  to  be  abused  by  the  professors  there- 
of;  who,  either  out  of  insatiable  aTaricc  to  make  the  utmost  ad. 
vantage  of  gain  to  themselves  thereby,  or  out  of  pride  and  state, 
or  humour,  have  given  just  occasion  to  the  world  to  judge,  that 
tin  y  had  not  that  care  and  consideration  of  the  lives  and  healths  of 
persons  with  whom  they  had  to  do,  as,  in  humanity,  reason,  and 
conscience,  they  ought  to  have  had.  Admitting  this  to  be  inexco- 
sable,  as  to  the  persons  guilty  of  it,  yet  it  may  be  said,  as  to  the 
present  professors  thereof^  haviiyg  the  legal  right  to  practise  in  the 
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city  of  London,  and  undertaken  on  their  behalf,  that  there  wa,s 
never  in  any  age,  less  grievance  or  cause  of  complaint  upon  any 
such  account.  However,  that  distinction  between  thp  vices  of 
persons,  and  of  arts  or  professions,  is  so  clear  and  obvious,  that 
>?hosoevcr  transfers  those  of  the  one  upon  the  other,  must  needs 
appear  deiicient  in  the  use  of  his  reason,  or  else  partial  and  inju- 
rious. 

As  to  the  art  itself,  though  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  is,  as  all 
buman  knowledge  in  other  kinds,  imperfect  and  defective;   yet, 
that  it  should  be  an  imposture  (as  ignorance  in  conjunction  with 
confidence  may  surmise  or  charge  upon  it)  the  world  doth  so  much 
abound  with  persons  learned  and  judicious,  and  (though  not  pro- 
fessed physicians)  competent  to  judge  thereof,  as  to  render  it  su- 
perfluous to  go  about  to  vindicate  it  from    such  an  imputation. 
Neither  is  the  imperfection  and  defect  of  knowledge  in  things  re- 
lating to,   or  comprehended  in  the  art,  so  great,  as  to  render  it  an 
empty  or  mere  notional  speculation;   but  though  it,  as  all  other 
arts  and  sciences    (the   mathematicks   excepted)   hath  too  much 
abounded  with  notions  and  speculations  wanting  foundation  in  na- 
ture and  experience ;  yet  it  may  vie  with  any  other  for  number  of 
real  truths  and  discoveries,  sufficient  to  employ  and  take  up  the 
best  intellectual  abililies  and  studies  of  any  person  addicted  to  it, 
for  his  whole  life:  And  especially  in  this  ai;e,  after  great  improve- 
ment lately  made  therein,  by  many  happy  discoveries  in  nature,  of, 
great  advantage  and  concern  thereto. 

According  to  the  grand  importance  of  this  art,  employed  in  the 
conservation  of  the  life  and  health  of  mankind,  it  hath  been  the 
wisdom  of  primes  and  states  to  provide  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  professors  thereof,  by  liberal  maintenance,  privileges,  and  pow- 
ers, honorary  and  advantageous,  for  the  exercise  thereof,  whereby 
persons  of  eminent  learning,  education,  and  abilities  might  be  in- 
duced to  betake  themselves  to  an  art  standing  in  need  of  such  ac- 
complishments; without  which,  in  an  inferior  way  of  education, 
persons  could  not  attain  to  any  such  improved  judgment,  as  is  re- 
quisite to  the  understanding  and  comprehension  of  the  vast  variety, 
and  exquisite  sublilty  of  the  things  constituting  the  subject  of  that 
art,  or  relating  thereto. 

Accordingly,  it  hath  been  no  less  the  wisdom  of  the  princes  and 
parliaments  of  this  kini^dom  to  provide  for  the  encouragement  and 
good  regulation  of  the  profe-^sion  of  physick  therein,  especially  in 
London;  insomucli  that,  by  law  and  custom,  it  hath  had  as  great 
advanfages  in  the  kinds  bt foremen tioned,  with  us,  as  in  any  coun- 
try in  the  world.  And,  therefore,  it  is  the  more  to  betaken  notice, 
of,  that  at  this  time  it  should  be  reduced,  probably,  to  the  worst 
condition  that  it  is  in  any  where;  more  than  probably,  to  such  a 
condition  as  cuts  olT  all  hopes  of  honourable  or  free  maintenance 
of  the  professors  thereof,  or  the  most  part  of  them,  and  of  improve- 
ment in  the  art  itself,  for  the  future;  as  may  in  some  measure  ap- 
pear by  what  followeth. 

The  dividing  and  separating  of  that  part  of  the  art  of  physick;. 
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which  concerns  the  preparation  and  compoMtioa  of  medicamentSi 
from  the  body  of  it,  so  as  to  put  the  practice  of  it  into  other  hands, 
was  neyer  heard  of  in  the  ages  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  other 
ancient  physicians;  and  hath  been  judged,  by  some  of  the  chief 
authors  in  physick,  to  be  of  unhappy  consequence  to  it,  upon  te?e- 
ral  accounts*  Hence  many  physicians,  while  there  was  a  good  iin« 
derstanding  between  them  and  the  apothecaries  (these  keeping 
within  their  own  bounds)  thinking  it  became  them,  in  cifil  respect, 
to  lea?e  all  to  these,  that  belonged  to  their  art;  and  so,  not  con- 
cerning themseWcs  to  be  judicious  and  versed  therein,  became 
strangers  to  the  materials  and  preparations  of  medicines ;  and,  by 
consequence,  less  able  to  prescribe  the  making  of  them,  to  the  best 
advantage.  And  this  the  apothecaries  have  not  been  wanting  to 
make  their  advantage  of,  to  the  disparagement  of  tlie  physicians; 
so  that  it  is  justly  to  be  accounted  an  error  and  neglect  in  such  phy. 
sicians;  who,  if  they  had  given  their  minds  to  it,  might  have  been 
as  conversant  in,  and  as  well  acquainted  with  the  materials  of  re- 
medies, whether  vegetables,  animals,  or  minerals,  and  all  the  more 
considerable  ways  of  preparations  thereof,  as  many  other  physi* 
cians,  or  any  apothecaries ;  by  frequent  viewing,  inspection,  and 
observation,  and  chiefly  by  experimenting  and  exercising  them- 
selves in  preparations  more  accurate,  and  of  greater  importance, 
chymical,  or  other :  which  arc  the  ways  that  enable  a  physician 
authentically  to  prescribe. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  such  an  error,  and  neglert  of  some 
physicians  occasioned  by  it,  the  disitinct  practice  and  exercise  of 
that  part  by  apothecaries,  as  it  hath  been  used  in  l^ndon,  had  its 
advantage;  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  ease  and  happiness  to 
the  practice  of  physick.  For  by  thi^  means  physicians  were  freed 
from  some  troublesome  and  interior  employment;  and  they  had 
the  advantage  of  giving  account,  and  making  appear,  upon  occa* 
sion,  all  that  was  done  on  their  part,  by  their  prescriptions  extant 
in  writing,  in  case  of  any  ill  success,  which  might  happen  by  error 
upon  their  account,  or  suspicion  of  hurt  done  to  a  patient,  by  any 
thing  advised  by  them. 

But  these  are  really,  and  upon  the  whole  account,  advantages 
to  the  profession  of  physick,  only  upon  this  supposition,  tbatapo* 
thecaries  keep  within  the  limits  of  their  work  and  trade,  not  nicd* 
dling  with  the  practice  of  physick  themselves;  the  prescriptions  of 
physicians  being  faithfully  and  fafely  lodged  with  them,  to  the  use 
of  their  patients,  and  the  benefit  of  the  apothecaries  in  their  trade* 
Others  ise,  neither  the  advantages  l>efor9- mentioned,  nor  any  other, 
can  ever  compensate  the  disadvantage  and  detriment,  not  only  to 
the  profession  and  professors  of  physick,  but  to  the  publick :  In 
consideration  whereof,  it  were  to  be  accounted  a  small  inconveni* 
ence,  for  physicians  to  put  themselves  to  the  drndgery  of  making 
all  the  medicaments  they  have  use  of  in  their  practice,  if  need  were ; 
and  to  depend  upon  their  own  single  reputation  and  credit  with 
their  friends  and  patients,  for  their  vindication;  as  the  case  ihonU 
req[uirc* 
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In  comparison  to  physicians,  it  maj  easily  be  made  out,  what 
advantages  apothecaries,  taking  upon  them  to  practise,  may  havt 
in  London,  upon  their  particular  communication  of  all  their  reme. 
dies,  to  them,  to  get  the  whole,  or  so  much  of  the  practice  from 
the  physicians,  as  shall  not  leave  a  competency  for  them  to  subsist 
upon.  For  the  apothecaries  being  bred  up  all  the  time  of  their 
youth  as  apprentices  in  London,  while  physicians  are  studying  at 
the  Universities,  and  having  so  much  the  more  advantage  to  get  a 
numerous  acquaintance,  besides  that,  by  keeping  open  shops,  more 
general  notice  may  be  taken  of  them,  when  they  shall  be  able  to 
pretend  to,  and  make  ostentation  of  being  masters  of,  or  knowing 
all  the  secreb  and  practice  of  all  the  physicians  in  London ;  it  is  ob. 
▼ious,  how  much  this  must  take  with  the  vulgar,  and  with  all  such 
persons,  as,  being  not  bred  up  to  learning  themselves,  cannot  be 
sensible  of  the  advantage  of  a  generous  education  in  all  kinds  of 
learning,  for  improving  the  mind  and  understanding,  and  enabling 
of  it  to  exercise  such  a  piercing  judgment  and  large  comprehension 
of  so  subtile  and  numerous  natures  and  things,  as  the  knowledge 
whereof  is  requisite  to  the  art  of  physlck.  And,  therefore,  though 
there  be  not  so  much  danger  of  such  ostentation  prevailing  among 
the  nobility,  gentry,  and  persons  of  learning  and  parts  in  the  city; 
yet  how  far  it  may,  amongst  others,  who  are  the  great  number  and 
bulk,  is  not  hard  to  conceive  by  what  hath  been  experienced. 

For,  allowing  a  physician,  in  his  youth,  to  have  had  the  reason, 
parts,  and  ordinary  capacity  of  another  of  his  age,  and  then  tO' 
have  been  bred  lip  in  learning  of  lan^^uages,  to  render  him  master 
of  the  knowledge  contained  in  books  written  in  those  languages; 
then  in  arts,  some  whereof  minister  advantages  to  the  understand, 
ing  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  things,  all  do  improve  the  mind  and 
understanding,  by  exercise  at  least,  to  discern  and  judge  of  things; 
(hen,  supposing  him  to  apply  his  study  to  natural  philosophy, 
finch  as  is  more  real  and  solid  in  this  age,  by  many  happy  experi- 
mental discoveries  in  nature:  and,  lastly,  to  the  art  of  physick, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  body  of  man,  with  all  the  parts  of  it,  by 
anatomical  administrations,  experiments,  and  observations;  of  the 
actions  and  uses  of  the  same;  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  obnox- 
ious, with  the  remedies  thereof:  and  admitting  a  physician  to  make 
it  his  continual  work  to  improve  in  the  knowledge  of  all  the^^e 
(which  his  interest  must  incline  him  to  do)  by  the  study,  practice, 
and  experience  of  twenty  years,  or  more:  Now,  supposing  all  this, 
in  the  common  reason  ot  munkind,  he  must  have  a  manifold  advan- 
tage  to  the  understanding  of  the  nature,  cause,  and  cure  of  a  dis- 
ease, above  another  whose  education  hath  rendered  him  incapable 
of  any  of  the  accomplishments  beforcmentioned,  or  of  any  consi. 
dcrable  share  thereof;  and  yet  nrany  times  it  is  found,  that  one 
that  is  illiterate,  and  can  speak  no  reason  of  any  thing,  but  only 
make  ostentation  with  a  few  canting  terms ;  yea,  sometimes  a 
nurse,  or  such  kind  of  woman,  by  a  confidence  arising  out  of  ig- 
norance, shall  arrogate  more  knowledge  or  ability  to  themselves, 
and  shall  be  better  thought  of,  among  the  unlearned  and  Incom* 
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pctcnt  to  judge,  than  such  a  physician  as  hath  been  described  be* 
fore.  And  how  much  more  may  an  apothecary,  upon  the  preten- 
sions beforemenCioned,  carry  a  reputation,  wiib  such  people)  above 
iucha  physician? 

And,  if  the  art  of  physick,  or  one  half  of  it,  were  the  know- 
ledge of  n  ccipts  or  forms  of  medicines  tocure  diseases^  apotheca- 
ries might  have  more  pretence  to  vie  with  physicians;  but,  to  be 
sure,  that  is  the  least  part  of  it,  and  a  manifold  greater  propor- 
tion of  judgment  and  skill  is  requisite  to  discover  the  disease,  than 
to  apply  the  remi-dy  ;  and,  without  such  discovery,  abundant  and 
frequent  mischief  may  be  done,  even  to  the  destruction  of  life,  by 
applying  medicines  in  themselves  safe,  and,  according  to  the  vul- 
garterm,  wholesome;  and  not  only  so,  but  by  the  omission  of  the 
proper  remedies  in  their  seasons,  through  the  same  want  of  judg- 
ment; which  mischiefs,  by  omissions  as  well  as  otherwise,  who- 
ever pretends  to  the  practice  of  physick,  hath  to  answer  for.  In 
such  cases.  How  can  that  be  a  suflicient  plea,  which  passcth  for 
current  generally.  That  nothing  was  done,  but  only  some  cordial 
given,  or  what  was  very  safe?  though  at  best  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose. Whereas,  in  the  beginning  of  many  diseases,  while  the  op- 
portunities of  applying  the  great  remedies,  and  doing  to  the  pur- 
pose, are  either  only,  or  to  the  best  advantage  to  be  taken,  that 
doing  nothing  but,  6ic,  is  the  undoing  of  the  patient,  if  loss  of  life 
be  so  to  be  accounted;  there  beiu^  so  much  difficulty  and  danger, 
in  many  diseases  that  carry  the  least  appearance  of  either,  as  tore- 
quire  the  first  and  earliest  opportunities  for  a  physician  to  act  to* 
wards  their  cure. 

This  communication  of  medicines  by  physicians  to  apothecaries, 
whereby  they  come  to  be  so  great  masters  of  receipts,  b,  in  the 
plain  reason  and  nature  of  the  thing,  a  trust,  whereof  they  are 
free  to  make  the  advantage  or  profit  that  belongs  to  their  trade, 
by  sellit)^  such  medicines  at  valual)le  rates,  according  to  their  coit. 
liness,  or  elaborateness  in  their  preparation.  But  the  advantage  of 
directing  and  prescribing  their  use,  in  all  cases,  belongs  to  the  phy* 
si(  ian  ;  and  the.  hindering  him  herein,  to  the  impairing  of  his  prac- 
tice, is  a  breach  of  trust,  and  unworthy,  as  well  as  injurious  deal- 
ing by  him,  as  may  farther  appear  by  the  following  consideration. 

All  laws  of  nature;  and  nations,  all  justice,  equity,  and  reason  of 
mankind,  do  allow  to  every  person  the  benefit  of  his  own  inven- 
tion ;  which,  if  it  be  of  that  nature,  that  the  bringing  of  it  into 
use  and  practice  doth  ncccs'^arily  import  the  discovery  of  it,  ac* 
cording  to  our  laws,  patents  for  terms  of  years  are  granted*  But, 
if  an  invention  he  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  may  be  concealed  in  tho 
nse  and  practice,  no  limitation,  for  private  advantage  or  profit 
thereby,  is  set  by  law;  it  is  only  honcbty,  ingenuity,  or  interest, 
that  can  restrain  from  making  unreasonable  or  unconscionable  ad* 
vantages  in  such  case.  Now,  any  medicines  or  receipts  for  euro 
of  diseases,  invented  by  physicians,  or  coming  to  their  private 
knowledge  only ;  or  any  new  use  or  virtue  of  an  old  known  mcdi* 
ciue^  discovered  by  any  physician;  in  relation  to  those  pbyiicu 
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by  whom  they  haVe  been  invented,  or  discovered,  as  far  as  they 
are  of  any  consideration  or  value,  arc  of  this  nature,  that  is,  inven- 
tions, that  may  be  kept  secret  by  them  ;  and  whereof  nothing  hin- 
ders them  from  making  the  advantage;    the  laws  of  the  land,  as 
WeH  as  in  other  countries,  allowing  and  authorising  physicians,  to 
practise  their  art  in  all  its  parts  and  members,  and  so,  by  conse- 
quence, to  make  any  medicines  themselves.     The  case  being  thus, 
How  unreasonable  and  unequal  is  it,  that,  when  a  physician  hath 
by  his  industry  found  out,   or  by  some  felicity  lighted  upon  a  dis- 
covery that  hath  proved  remarkably  successful  in  some  particular 
disease  or  case,  upon  his  communication  of  it  to  an  apothecary,  he 
shall   have  only  an  inconsiderable  matter,  not  worth  the  owning 
many  times,  in  case  the  patient  come  or  send  to  him ;  or  at  most, 
an  ordinary  fee,  in  case  of  visiting  the  patient?  VV^hereas  the  apo- 
thecary, being  one  that  takes  upon  him  to  practise,  shall  not  only 
repeat  the  i?ame  medicine,   many  times  over,  to  the  same  patient, 
bat  also  give  it  to  any  other  patients,  whose  case  he  judges  to  be 
the  same,  or  of  athnity  to  it;  and  drive  a  trade  with  it  all  his  life- 
time; and  so  gain  (as  is  well  known,   and  hath  been,  upon  occa- 
lion,  by  some  confessed  or  boasted  of)  by  one  receipt,  an  hundred 
times  as  much  as  the  physician's  reward,  or  fee,  for  prescribing  it; 
so  that  he  only  cures  the  patient  once  for  an  ordinary  fee  at  most, 
and  teaches  the  apothecary,  when  the  same  case  occurs,  to  do  it 
ever  after. 

The  consequence  of  this,  to  physicians,  must  be  the  impoverish- 
ment of  many  ;  who,  in  regard  of  the  charges  of  their  education, 
and  the  use  and  consequence  of  their  profession,  deserve  to  get  as 
great  estates,  as  are  gotten  in  any  profession  or  way  of  trading, 
and  yet  shall  scarce  be  able  to  subsist,  though  as  learned  and  able 
in  their  profession,  as  their  i)rcdecessors,  who  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  got  great  estates,  when  the  apothecaries  kept  within  their  own 
bounds,  or  inconsiderably  incroachtnl  upon  the  physicians.  For 
now  a  physician  will  be  of  no  use,  only  amongst  great  persons,  or 
persons  of  learning  atid  parts  to  value  him  ;  whereas  others  that  are 
of  ability  enough  for  estates,  and  would  be  ready  to  entertain  him, 
are  so  amused  by  apothecaries,  their  ostentations  and  pretensions 
before  mentioned,  their  cantinji^  upon  the  common  notions,  and 
terms  of  humours,  fumes,  obstructions,  &c.  which  an  empty  illite- 
rate pretender,  having  confidence  enr>ugh,  may  so  manage,  as  to 
make  a  more  graceful  sound,  than  the  most  solid  and  able  physi- 
cian, that  they  are  generally  entertained  in  the  beginning  of  sick- 
nesses, and  made  judges,  whether  or  no,  and  when  any,  and  what 
physician  shall  be  sent  for;  being  accounted  a  check  upon  the 
physician  by  such  a  sort  of  people;  who,  for  the  most  part,  is  not 
called,  till  the  other  is  willing  to  go  no  farther,  because  it  is  not 
his  interest,  that  the  person  should  die  under  his  cure;  and  then  he 
says,  it  is  work  for  a  doctor;  who  shall  have  nothing  to  do  amongst 
these  people,  but  in  desperale  cases  ;  m  hereas,  as  hath  been  hinted 
already,  in  difficult  cascs;  the  best  physician  may  stand  in  need  of 
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all  advantages,  especially  timely  opportonities,  to  apply  proper  tod 
effectual  remedies  for  cure. 

And,  where  the  apothecary  hath  the  nomination  of  the  pbysidaot 
it  is  easily  judged,  what  one  he  is  like  to  be;  that  is,  ono  betweea 
whom  and  him  a  design  is  driren  of  mutual  furtherance,  or,  ooa 
that  he  knows  will  comply  with  him ;  that  is,  content  to  succeed 
him,  and  approTC  of  what  he  hath  done  before;  or,  one  that  bno* 
ted,  in  general,  to  prescribe  most  for  the  apothecary's  profit 
Upon  such  accounts,  some  physicians  are  cried  np,  and  others  de- 
cried, if  not  traduced,  of  no  less,  or  of  much  more,  and  longer  ap- 
proved ability,  worth,  and  honesty.  To  be  sure  no  phjiiciao  ta- 
ken notice  of,  to  have,  and  give  any  medicine  of  his  own  prepan* 
tion,  shall  be  called  in,  if  the  apothecary  can  hinder  it*  Persoat 
may,  if  they  please,  be  undeceived  upon  this  account,  anduoder- 
stand,  how  little  reason  they  have,  and  how  little  it  may  be  theic 
interest  to  be  ruled  by  apothecaries,  in  their  choice  of  physicians. 

And,  if  patients  understood  their  interest,  they  would  take  no 
such  satisfaction,  as  they  seem  to  do,  in  the  visits  of  apothecaries; 
but,  rather  wish  them  in  their  shops,  to  make,  or  orersee  the  na* 
king  of  their  medicines,  prescribed  by  physicians,  which  are  left  to 
their  servants,  many  times  raw  and  slovenly  apprentices,  while  the 
masters  spend  their  time  abroad,  physician-like,  in  visiting. 

Another  consequence  must  be  utter  discouragement  to  study,  oi 
endeavour  after,  or  to  make  use  of,  by  prescribing  to  apothecaries, 
any  more  excellent  or  effectual  medicaments;  since  the  advantage 
will  be  so  inconsiderable  to  the  physicians  themselres,  in  compari* 
son  of  what  it  may  be  to  others,  who  have  so  little  right  thereto, 
and  deserve  so  little  from  them.  So  that  all  encouragement  to, 
and  hope  of  improvement  of  the  art  itself,  by  the  preaeut  physid* 
ans  is  cut  off;  and,  for  a  succession,  if  the  present  state  and  eou* 
dition  of  the  profession  continue,  How  can  it  reasonably  be  tu 
pected,  or  supposed,  that  persons  of  considerable  leamiBg,  parts, 
or  abilities,  will  ever  apply  themseWes  to  the  study  of  phjrtick? 
And,  what  the  consequence  of  all  may  be  to  the  publick,  b  snb- 
mitted  to  tlieir  estimation,  who  are  most  competent  to  jodge  of  the 
great  concerns  thereof. 

The  profession  of  physick  being  under  so  hard  a  conditioD,  and 
not  to  be  exercised  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  upon  the  dindvaala* 
ges  before  set  forth ;  the  remedies  of  the  same,  and  the  aMuns  to  re- 
duce it  to  a  better  state,  must  needs  deserve  serious  coofideratioo, 
being  of  importance,  not  only  to  the  physicians,  but  alio  to  the 
publick  good  and  safety,  as  the  lives  and  healths  of  peisoua  are 
considerable  thereto.  These  may  be  several,  and  of  diibrcBt 
kinds ;  some  relating  to  the  higher  powers,  as  prorision  of  good 
laws,  in  this  behalf,  &c.  And,  indexed,  in  this  kingdom,  tlto  wis* 
dom  of  princes  and  parliaments  hath  not  been  wanting,  in  provi* 
ding  for  the  regulation  of  the  profession ;  according  to  which,  sio 
person,  not  legally  authorised,  can  practise  without  breaking  the 
laws  in  that  behalf,  or  incurring  the  penalties  of  them ;  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  times  wherein  they  were  set,  were  Tery  h^h|  bntin 
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tkese  times  they  are  easier  to  be  borne,  rendering  the  adrentore  so 
much  less,  which  is  a  great  imboldening  of  persons,  having  no  le- 
gal right  to  practise,  to  run  the  hazard  of  those  penalties;  besides, 
the  difficulty  of  discovery  and  proof,  the  tediousness  in  processes, 
and  prosecution  of -the  advantages  by  those  laws,  against  deiin. 
quents,  not  without  uncertainty  in  the  issue,  as  in  other  cases  never 
fo  just,  do  much  more  encourage  such  persons,  till  there  may  coma 
a  time  and  opportunity  for  supplying  any  defects  in  the  laws  al« 
ready  made. 

But,  if  there  be  any  advantage  in  the  power  of  physicians  them. 
selTcs,  which  they  may  lawfully,  honestly,  and  fairly  make  use  of, 
to  put  themselves  into  a  better  condition  for  the  exercise  of  their 
profession,  it  may  be  of  good  consequence  to  consider  thereof;' 
since  all  law,  equity,  and  reason,  allows  them  as  well  as  others,  as 
was  touched  before,  to  make  advantage  of  their  own  inventions  ; 
and,  since  they  are  of  such  a  nature  as  they  may  keep  them  secret 
to  themselves,  in  the  use  and  practice  of  them,  they  being  not 
bound  to  discover  them  to  apothecaries,  or  any  others,  but  freet 
to  prepare  them  themselves,  as  hath  been  made  appear.  Whether 
may  not  this  course  set  upon,  though  attended  with  some  trouble 
and  inconvenience,  be  an  effectual  means,  at  least,  in  reasonable' 
time,  very  considerably  to  advantage  and  better  the  condition  of 
physicians  in  their  practice? 

In  this  undertaking,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  any  physician 
should  be  put  to  the  drudgery  or  trouble  of  making,  or  overseeing 
the  making  of  every  medicine,  that  he  may  have  occasion  to  use; 
or,  to  have  a  magazine  furnished  with  all  common  things,  as  dis. 
tilled  waters,  syrups,  conserves,  8cc  for  the  practice  of  ph}sick 
may  easily,  by  able  and  judicious  physjicians,  be  managed  >iith  the 
tenth  part  of  the  things  commonly  in  use,  and  the  remedies  reduced 
accordingly,  and  this  reduction  so  far  from  being  a  detriment,  that 
it  may  be  a  great  improvement  of  the  art. 

The  college  of  physicians  of  London,  in  compiling  their  dispen. 
satory,  folio  wing  the  example  of  other  societies  of  physicians  abroad, 
have  set  down  the  ancient  forms  and  compositions  of  Galen,  and 
the  old  Greek  physicians,  of  Mesne  and  the  Arabians,  with  some 
other  of  later  authors  ;  in  consideration  of  the  reverence  due  to 
the  antiquity  of  some,  with  the  approved  use  and  experience  of  alL 
And  it  may  vie  with  any  publick  dispensatories  in  foreign  parts,  as 
to  choice  and  usefulness  of  the  prescriptions  it  contains,  being  as 
little  redundant  in  superfluities,  and  deficient  in  necessaries,  as  they; 
but  it  was  never  intended,  or  pretended,  that  it  should  contain  all 
medicines  necessary  to  practicL^,  or  the  best  of  them ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  invention  and  use  of  others  was  ever  allowed  Ut  able  phy-; 
ficians;  considering  wifhal.  at  Mhat  uncertainty  the  translators 
and  interpreters  of  those  authors,  especially  of  the  Arabians,  are 
concerning  some  words,  and  the  i?igrcdients  thereby  signifii'd  ;  and, 
at  what  disadvantage  wc  must  have,  and  use  the  medicaments  pro* 
daeed  in  their  countries,  upon  transportation  so  far,  or  production 
in  colder  climates ;    all  which  must  render  those  compositions  le^f 
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certain  and  efficacious ;  \iherefore  they  did  not  tbtnk  thenfsdfdf 
concerned  to  make  that  book  so  much  their  own,  as  that  therv 
might  be  no  impertinencies,  irrational  prescriptions,  or,  perhaps, 
errors  therein ;  whence  it  is  no  wonder,  that  such  a  fouUmoothed 
impudent  scribbler  as  the  translator  of  it  (for  want  of  better  em^ 
ployment  to  nlieye  him  in  his  necessitous  condition)  should  take 
occasion  to  make  such  work  as  he  hath  done  about  it ;  and  the 
more,  through  his  ignorance  and  confidence,  calumniating  fablj  in 
divers  particulars. 

This  being  the  condition  of  that  book,  the  physicians  of  the  col- 
lege have  no  such  cause,  as  the  common  people  may  think,  to  enry 
them  the  translation  of  it ;  nor  haye  they  any  sueh  treasure  of  it, 
as  they  may  suppose  themselves  ^    nor  is  it  the  translating  of  all 
physick-books  extant  into  the  vulgar  language,   that  will  edify 
much,  or  enable  persons  of  other  employments  to  be  their  own 
physicians,  whatever  may  be  thought  otherwise;  or  the  reading  of 
them   in  their  own   language  by  apothecaries,   who  have  Latio 
enough  so  to  do,   that  will  make  them  physicians,   since  there  are 
innumerable  particular  cases,  that  fall  out  everyday,  requiring  an- 
swerable remedies,  to  be  discovered  and  made  out  npon  an  habit, 
and  principles,  enabling  to  judge  and  discern,  not  to  be  found  in 
book-cases,  all  which  put  together  do  not  reach  or  compritre  them. 
And  the  Dispensatory  beforcmcntioned,  or  any  other,  is  far  short 
of  prescribing  remedies  for  them  all.     And,  as  to  the  forma  or  re- 
ceipts of  which  it  is  made  up,   it  was  never  judged  otherwise  by 
able  physicians,   but  tha^  there  are  in  them  many  ingredients  im- 
pertinent, and  some  contrary   to  the  main  intentions  for  which 
they  are  in  use,   besides   irrational   proportions  and  quantities, 
though,   upon  the  whole,  they  have  been  successful;    an4,  that 
such  physicians  are  far  from  being  tied  to  them  in  tfainr  practice, 
as  being  able  to  invent  better,  more  easy  to  be  prepared^  more 
grati'ful  and  convenient  for  use.     For  a  multitude  of  ingredients 
(wherein  many  of  those  ancient  receipts  are  luxuriant,  upon  a  de- 
sign to  bring  in  every  good  thing  into  one  medicine)  is  so  far  from 
bettering  a  composition,   that  it  is  at  the  best,  and  for  the  most 
part,  an  alloy  to  it,  and  reinlers  it  less  etTectual ;    whereas  a  judi- 
cious choice  of  a  few  ingredients  is  the  greatest  advantage  to  tba 
virtue  and  use  of  it. 

Whoever,  with  judgment,  peruseth  the  London  Dispensatory, 
may  soon  estimate  to  what  an  epitome  it  may  be  reduced,  bow 
many  compositions  may  be  spared,  how  many  ingredients,  almost 
in  every  composition,  and,  whoever,  with  the  like  judgment,  con« 
siders  and  casts  up  the  main  intentions  and  indications  that  occur 
in  practice,  it  will  not  be  hard  for  him  to  state  the  remedies  ade- 
quate and  proper  to  such  intentions  as  are  of  greatest  importance; 
and,  by  consequence,  to  be  stored  with  preparations  and  compo- 
bitions  ready  made  of  the  rlioicest  materials,  to  the  best  adTinti^^ 
for  use  and  practice,  more  grateful  and  effectual,  and  every  way 
more  considerable  than  the  shop-medicines;  as  purges,  cordinU^ 
antidotes,  kc,  which,  by  judgment  and  chemical  art^  as  tke  case 
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iftay  require,  may  be  so  prepared  as  to  last  long  without  inipairing 
the  virtue  by  keeping,  and,  therefore,  to  be  always  ready;  to  be  of 
such  form  as  is  convenient  to  be  given,  either  alone,  or  with  some 
vehicle,  which  may  easily  be  had,  or  prepared  by  the  patient,  or 
any  about  him. 

And,  if  patients  knew  all,  they  would  not  be  best  satisfied  in 
the  greatest  number  and  variety  of  the  medicines  administered,  and 
the  most  frequent  plying  of  them  therewith  ;  for  this  may  be,  as 
was  hinted  before,  of  design  in  some  physicians,  to  render  them, 
selves  the  more  acceptable  to  apothecaries  in  general,  as  using  to 
prescri!>e  much  physick ;  or,  upon  some  combination  between  the 
physician  and  apothecary  in  hope  of  some  answerable  return;  as,; 
on  the  contrary,  it  hath  been  the  complaint  of  the  apothecary 
sometimes,  that  the  physician,  of  ill-will,  hath  prescribed  little, 
and  chargeable  things ;  both  which  are  great  disadvantages  to  their 
bills;  whereas,  when  they  are  made  up  of  numerous  particulars  of 
things  less  chargeable,  how  much  soever  is  gained  thereby,  they: 
appear  more  reasonable  to  the  patients.  Now,  though,  in  some 
cases,  there  may  be  need  of  more  medicaments,  in  greater  variety, 
and  more  frequently  plied;  yet,  in  most  other  cases,  a  rational 
and  judicious  choice  of  one,  or  a  very  few  medicines,  may  signify* 
much  more  to  the  good  of  the  patiept,  than  a  luxuriant  variety. 

And  it  will  not  be  hard  for  a  physician,  making  use  only  of  a 
servant,  or  servants  (who  shall  be  no  ways  capable  of  discovering 
his  secrets,  but  only  fit  to  kindle  fires,  tend  a  still  or  furnace,  beat 
at  a  mortar,  &c.)  to  oversee,  and,  with  his  own  hands,  prepare  and 
compound  what  is  necessary  for  himself  to  do;  and,  by  this 
means,  though  he  be  in  full  practice,  at  the  expence  of  a  few  spare 
hours,  to  store  himself  sufficiently  for  all  his  occasions,  with  such 
great  remedies  and  secrets  of  importance;  and,  for  other  medicines 
of  less  value  and  consequence,  they  may  be  had  at  the  apothecaries, 
or  taught  the  patients,  or  those  about  them,  as  was  said  of  vehi. 
cles,  without  any  considerable  prejudice  to  the  practice  of  physick. 
To  be  sure,  it  were  far  better  to  teach  patients  any  medicines, 
than  practising  apothecaries  ;  for  those,  if  they  have  any  ingenu-' 
ity,  will  be  sensible  of  the  benefit,  and,  at  most,  but  use  it  agaiit. 
for  themselves,  fome  friend,  or  the  poor  for  charity;  whereas 
these  Will  not  only  use  it,  toties  qiwties^  to  the  same  patient,  but 
make  a  trade  of  it  to  all  others,  whom  they  have  to  do  with,  and 
judge  in  the  like  condition. 

IS  or  can  it  be  any  dishonour  to  a  physician  thus  to  employ  him- 
self between  whiles,  in  the  making  of  such  choice  and  important 
medi<.incs;  as  it  is  upon  record,  and  clearly  appears,  that  Hippo- 
crates and  his  sons,  Galen,  and  other  ancient  physicians,  did  the 
like;  nor  is  there  the  least  appearance  that  they  had  any  apothe- 
caries, or  ever  wrote  bills  to  any.  And,  to  be  sure,  in  our  tRfaes,' 
we  see,  how  worthy  ladies,  and  gentlewomen  of  quality,  do  em- 
ploy thcnaselves  in  making  confections,  and  medicines  internal  and 
external ;  and  it  is  known,  what  countesses  and  great  persons  of 
iioth  sexes  have  done  the  like,  whence  some  mediciuei  havo  their 
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names,  to  none  of  ivhich  it  was  ever  repnted  a  dishonour  1  Ami 
how  then  can  it  be  to  physicians,  whose  employment,  in  this  kind^ 
need  not  be  more  troublesome  or  laborious  ?  And,  in  respect  of 
the  near  relation  of  it  to  their  profession,  must  be  to  the  greater 
advantage,  and  more  general  concernment  of  the  life  and  health  of 
mankind. 

If  it  be  thought,  that  this  expedient,  of  physicians  making  their 
own  medicaoumts,  comes  now  too  late  for  the  securing  of  the  prac* 
tice  of  physick  to  tlijmpolves ;  th;;  apothecaries  being  already  so 
stocked  \\ith  innume'able  receipts  for  all  cas^s,  npon  thecommo« 
nication  of  the  practice  of  physicians  for  so  many  years,  or  some 
ages,  thai  they  need  no  n  ore :  It  is  to  be  considered  what  great  ra- 
riety  of  new  cases  do  daily  emerge,  what  diseases,  and  new  facet 
and  conditions  of  diseases,  evtry  }ear  ahnost  ])roduccth,  not  to  be 
found  described  in  all  physick  books  extant;  for  which  they  may 
not  have  one  proper  receipt  in  all  their  store,  or,  if  there  be  any 
such,  it  may  be  long  enough  betore  they  tind  it  Nor  is  there  any 
other  way  but  by  principles  a'ld  a  habit  of  jud^^ing  and  discerning 
in  a  physician  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  such  diseases  aod  cases, 
their  nature,  causes,  and  cure;  so  that,  w ithout  farther  commnni- 
cation  to  apothecaries,- they  roust  come  to  be  at  a  loss,  for  all  their 
great  stock  and  store  of  old  receipts. 

And  it  is  farther  to  be  considered,  that  the  consequence  of  phy- 
sicians exercising  theidsclTes  in  the  preparation  of  medidnes  wUi  bo 
the  inventiuu  of  such  as  shall  be  more  effectual,  pleasant,  and  coiu 
Tenient  for  use  than  the  shop-medicines,  and  shall,  among  thoso 
that  have  experienced  them,  beget  a  nauseating  of  and  areriion  to 
the  other,  and  beat  them  quite  out  of  use  or  esteem. 
•  And  considering  how  apothecaries  may  and  do  censure  the  whole 
practice  of  some  physicians,  and  of  those  in  the  fullest  employ- 
ment, to  be  upon  a  few  ordinary  or  inconsiderable  prescriptions; 
and  pretend  their  own  to  be  upon  rare  secrets  or  choice  prescript 
tions  of  some  most  eminent  ancient  physicians,  and  such  as  haifo 
proved  most  successful:  It  is  high  time  for  physicians  to  go  out  of 
tlie  road,  and  do  something  extraordinary  to  secure  themselTca  from 
Such  imputation. 

If,  upon  the  consideration  of  the  great  variety  of  diseases  and 
cases,  it  be  questioned,  how  a  physician  will  be  able  to  appljr 
proper  remedies,  out  of  a  few  choice  and  effectual  medicaments  c^ 
his  own  preparation?  It  is  answered,  by  composition,  and  hj  ad« 
dition  of  others,  in  some  cases,  though  of  less  importance  of  Ihen- 
selves  (ea«iily  to  be  directed  to  apothecaries,  or  any  about  the 
patient,  if  the  physician  do  it  not  himself)  sufficient  variety  of 
medicaments,  accommodated  to  the  particular  diseases  and  casri^ 
may  be  produced ;  as  we  see  what  infinite  variety  of  articnlaia 
sounds  an;,  by  various  compounding  or  placing  the  tweo(j«lbnr 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  And  to  be  sure  one  may  be  at  a  ginalcr 
lo<s,  by  confusion  amongst  a  multitude  of  superfluous,  impertinent^ 
luxuriant,  and  inconsiderable  medicaments,  than  amongst  a 
number  of  choice  and  effectual  ones  i  with  wU^h  ^  soaU 
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fiimiBhed  may  afford  more  to  answer  all  intcDtions,  than  itiany 
of  the  greatest  shops  of  apothecaries,  as  they  stand  now  furnished, 
put  together;  and  may  better  inable  physicians  to  make  good  that 
distich^ 

£t,  qaoniara  Tdriant  Morbii  rariabimus  Artes; 
Miiie  luali  species,  mille  saiutis  erunt. 

Besides  the  securing  of  the  practice  of  physick  to  physicians, 
and  the  preventing  its  falling  into  other  hands,  which  is  a  more 
necessary  advantage ;  there  is  another  of  happy  consequence  and 
more  honourable,  which,  by  this  course  of  physicians  making  their 
own  medicaments,  may  be  attained ;  that  is,  a  great  improvement 
in  the  art  itself,  hinted  before.  For  when  judicious  physicians 
come  to  be  more  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  materials  of  medi- 
caments, and  also  to  experiment  and  observe  operations  and  pro- 
cesses upon  them  ;  especially  the  more  accurate  and  artificial,  as 
in  chymical  preparations ;  they  will  discover  the  most  advantageous 
ways  of  preparation,  and  the  most  rational  proportions  in  order 
to  composition ;  and  come  to  contrive  and  invent  new  medica^ 
Bients,  exceeding  others  in  their  kinds,  and  improve,  beyond, 
>vhat  they  can  imagine  of  themselves,  before  they  have  entered  thi^ 
way,  and  what  they  can  neyer  otherwise  attain;  as  some  learned 
and  ingenious  physicians  have  done.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that,' 
in  this  course,  some  empiricks  have  stumbled  upon  rery  consider- 
able and  effectual  medicaments,  wherewith,  in  some  particular 
cases,  they,  have  outdone  learned  physicians ;  and,  by  the  adyan-, 
tage  of  making  their  own  medicaments,  they  bear  up,  and  will 
do,  till  they  be  outdone  in  the  same  kind  by  such  physicians. 

Nor  hath  a  physician  any  way  of  vying  upon  equal  terms,  with 
ati  empirick,  but  by  givin-;  his  own  medicines,  as  well  as  he;  and, 
by  concealment,  securing  them  from  censure  or  undervaluing,  as 
the  other  doth  ;  and  much  less  can  he  yie  with  a  practising  apo-. 
thecary,  when  called  in  to  a  case,  after  he  hath  undertaken  and 
administered  according  to  his  skill ;  for,  in  this  case,  it  is  not  his 
interest  that  a  physician  should  have  better  success  than  himself; 
and,  therefore,  how  faithfully  and  accurately  the  physician's  pre« 
scriptions  will  be  prepared,  may  be  a  doubt:  But,  to  be  sure, 
nothing  is  more  obvious,  than  for  the  apothecary  to  undervalue 
them,  and  to  say,  that  the  same,  as  good,  or  better  have  been 
gt?en  already ;  which  suggestions,  how  false  soever,  cannot  but 
raise  a  diffidence  or  prejudice  in  the  patient  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  success. 

There  is  one  farther  advantage  of  great  importance,  by  the  phy-, 
lician's  giving  his  own  preparations ;  that  is,  the  certainty  he  shall 
be  at  in  all  his  medicaments,  as  to  their  efficacy,  strength,  and 
operation  ;  much  beyond  what  can  be  in  the  way  of  writing  bills 
to  apothecaries.  It  is  sufficiently  known,  and  most  frequently 
experienced,  that,  let  a  physician  write  the  same  bill  to  several 
shops,  the  medicine  shall  be  very  different  in  the  sensible  qualities^ 
icfiDt,  taste,  colour,  strength,  pleasantness^  Sec.  according  to  th4 
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goodness  of  the  ingredients,  or  the  cleanlj  and  accurale  makiiif ; 
which  may  cause  great  difference,  and  in  reason  cannot  but  some 
in  the  operation,  while  in  the  mean  lime  the  physician  must  an- 
swer  for  all.  and  all  rellects  upon  him ;  whereas  a  phy^iciao, 
using  always  the  same  preparation  or  composition,  will  be  at  a 
certainty  of  the  effect,  on  the  part  of  the  medicine;  and  any  dif- 
ference must  be,  in  the  disposition  of  the  body  on  which  it  operates. 

But  how  can  it  be  honourable  for  a  physician  to  seH  neifica- 
mcnts,  may  be  a  question  ;  to  which  may  be  answeredy  that  for  a 
physician  to  drive  such  a  trade  for  its  own  sake,  or  merely  for 
profit  that  might  accrue  to  him  thereby,  could  not  be  of  credit; 
but  in  order  to  so  necessary  an  end,  as  the  securing  of  hi*  practice, 
and  the  benefit  of  his  own  industry  to  himself;  and  to  so  good  aa 
end  as  the  improvement  of  his  art  to  the  benefit  of  others,  it  caa 
be  no  more  dishonourable  to  him  to  sell  physick,  than  to  persons 
of  honour  and  great  estates  to  sell. their  com,  cattle,  wool;  or 
foreign  princes  their  wines.  But  another  question  may  bereupoo 
arise,  how  it  may  appear  to  satisfaction,  that  he  deals  reasonably 
and  honestly  in  the  prices  and  rates  of  his  medicines  ?  It  may  be 
answered,  that  in  the  ordinary  dealing  of  apothecaries  with  tlieir 
customers  (whom  they  call  their  patients,  but  Tery  improperly, 
except  when  they  take  upon  them  to  be  their  physiciam)  by  their 
bills  and  the  names  of  the  particulars  therein,  it  doth  notataH 
appear,  how  reasonable  their  rates  are ;  all  the  satisfactioD  is  in 
the  good  opinion  of  their  honesty,  and  in  their  assertions  and  pro- 
testations concerning  the  reasonableness  of  their  prices  ;  which  in- 
deed are  arbitrary,  and  can  hardly  be  other,  because  of  the  end- 
less ?ariety  of  medicines  prescribed,  not  being  of  the  cognisance 
of  others  (except  physicians  and  apothecaries,  upon  perusal  of  the 
receipts)  as  are  the  wares  and  commodities  wherein  other  trades- 
men deal.  And,  if  physicians  have  the  happiness  to  be  thought 
honest  men,  amongst  their  friends  and  patients,  they  may  give 
them  as  good  satisfaction  concerning  their  usage  of  them  in  this 
kind. 

To  be  sure,  the  apothecaries,  upon  this  account,  that  the  me- 
dicines prepared  and  ?ended  by  them  arc  not  of  the  cognisance  of 
the  patients,  or,  however,  are  concealed  from  them,  may  make 
several  advantages  to  themselves,  not  only  of  unreasonable  profit, 
to  the  burdening  of  the  patient,  but  also  of  undue  reputation 
among  the  injudicious,  to  the  injury  of  the  physician.  Thai  they 
may  set  unreasonable  rates  on  their  medicines  is  obvious  to  con« 
ceive,  and  that  the)  have  done  so  is  not  unknown;  upon  disco- 
very whereof,  they  justify  all  by  alledging  their  cxpence  of  time 
and  attendance;  and  this  clearly  infers,  that  they  in  effect,  bjr 
such  means,  arbitrarily  set  an  unreasonable  value  upon  their  time 
and  attendance*,  and  such  as  may  amount  to  more  than  the  physic 
cian's  fees  come  to,  ail  put  together^  when  he  hath  been  enter* 
taincd  and  daily  attended,  from  the  beginning  of  the  disease  totiM 
.t  end :  and  if,  when,  by  occasion  of  complaints  of  patients  to  pkj« 
sicians,  notice  haih  be^^n  taken  of  such  prices  Sjt;t  upon  somo  npcian 
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cincs  prescribed  by  them,  requiring  no  great  time  or  trouble  ta 
prepare,  as  may  make  the  apothecary  a  gainer  at  the  rate  of  ninety 
in  the  hundred  ;  with  as  good  reason,  when  they  are  sole  physi- 
cians, may  they  set  yet  higher  prices  on  their  medicines,  in  consi- 
deration of  their  advice  into  the  bargain,  if  they  be  not  allowed 
distinctly  for  it.  Whence  it  is  the  less  wonder  how  so  many  young 
apothecaries,  as  set  up  a-new,  and  open  shops  in  every  corner 
almost  of  the  city,  should  subsist ;  for  it  requires  no  great  sum  ta 
purchase  line  pjinted  and  gilded  pofs,  boxes,  and  glasses,  and  a 
little  stock  is  improveable  to  a  manifold  proportion  of  what  it  it. 
capable  of  in  other  trades:  And  it  is  as  little  wonder,  if  many 
apothecaries  in  any  considerable  time  grow  rich,  and  greater 
eiitates  be  gotten  among  them,  in  proportion  to  their  number,  than 
among  physicians,  upon  such  advantages  beyond  them,  and  in« 
Qroachments  upon  their  rights,  contrary  to  what  was  ever  known 
of  old. 

And  they  may  take  upon  them  to  censure,  or  pretend  against 
the  prescriptions  of  physicians  (as  it  is  easy  to  carp,  or  find  fault 
with  what  is  roost  perfect  or  innocent,  and  most  obvious,  out  of 
ignorance  or  iielf-conceit  so  to  do)  and  by  this  means  puzzle  and 
dissatisfy  the  injudicious,  while  no  opportunity  is  afforded  to  the 
physician  to  give  satisfaction,  or  vindicate  himself;  and,  by 
raising  prejudice,  hinder  the  good  effect  of  the  medicine,  or  di- 
vert the  patient  from  the  use  of  it. 

And  they  may  (and  whether  they  have  done  so  is  not  unknown); 
vary  from  the  prescription  of  the  physician,  to  impose  upon  him  ; 
and  so,  if  the  medicine  has  a  good  success,  they  can  tell  the  pa- 
tient, that  it  was  not  as  the  physician  prescribed  it,  but  as  they 
have  altered  it  for  the  better,  knowing  his  constitution,  &c.  or,  in 
plain  English,  none  of  his,  but  theirs :  If  it  prove  not  successful, 
they  can  be  silent,  and  by  this  means  arrogate  to  themselves  all 
good  successes,  and  leave  the  other  to  rest  upon  the  physician ; 
\*hich  latter,  by  such  a  practice,  they  may  be  the  authors  of;  so  . 
that,  at  this  rate,  all  the  reputation  and  success  of  the  physician . 
may  be  in  their  power,  and  at  their  mercy.  Such  most  injurious 
and  intolerable  abuses  there  is  reason  to  expect  from  practising 
apothecaries,  who  are  emulators  of  physicians,  and,  indeed,  no 
better  than  enemies  unto,  and  a  party  against  them  ;  as  some  suf- 
ficiently discovered  themselves  in  publick,  when  time  served,  by 
their  vilifying  and  disparaging  the  physicians  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Now,  how  much  it  concerns  physicians, 
and  what  reason  they  have  to  take  any  course,  rather  than  so  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  them,  let  the  world  judge. 

I'hey,  that  can  vary  from  the  physician's  prescription  upon  such 
an  account,  may  with  less  dishonesty  do  it  for  saving,  by  leaving 
out,  in  whole  or  in  part,  some  chargeable  ingredients,  which,  in 
many  compositions,  cannot  be  missed  to  sense,  though  in  reason 
ihey  cannot  be  abated ;  pretending,  if  it  be  discovered,  that  the 
medicines  may  be  more  proper  for  the  patient  without  them.  Arid, 
a^  to  the  goodness  of  their  drugs,  on  ¥^hich  the  due  estimation  of 
their  rates  depends^  and  which  doth  no  more  appear  to  othersi 
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than  the  unreasonableness  of  the  rates,  the^  ffiaj,  wli€f1l«r  fhef 
do,  or  not,  put  off  such  as  are  defecti?e,  decayed,  impure,  &c« 
and,  in  such  respect,  of  little  Talue.  For,  as  bath  been  said,  all 
failure  of  success,  or  ill  success,  is  imputed  to  the  physician ; 
"whence  it  clearly  may  be  inferred,  how  much  better  satibfactloii, 
and  security  against  defectiTcmess  in  medicaments,  there  maiy  be  in 
dealing  with  the  physician,  than  the  apothecary  ;  since  tht  perfec« 
tion  of  any  medicine  is  of  such  concernment  to  the  saccest,  wkicb 
is  the  great  interest  of  the  physician  (and  the  more,  while  he  acts 
alone)  unlci>s  ho  be  supposed  so  wirked,  as  to  be  corrupted  to  do 
mischief  to  the  patient ;  and,  in  such  case,  the  apothecary,  being 
Corrupted,  not  only  when  he  practiseth  himself,  but  when  em- 
ployed under  a  physician,  by  adding  to,  or  altering  what  is  pre« 
scribed,  or  giving  one  thing  for  another,  may  easily  do  the  like 
mischief,  undiscovered,  wilh  the  great  advantage  of  imputation  to^ 
or  reflexion  upon  the  physician. 

For  it  often  falls  out  in  practice,  that  medicaments,  in  them. 
selves  safe  and  gentle,  have  rough  and  violent  operations  npon  the 
body,  meeting  with  some  cause  thereof  within ;  and  mnch  more 
may  stronger  and  churlish  physick  have  the  like,  which  a  phjsiciao 
may  sometimes  be  necessitated  to  prescribe,  except 'he  will  merely 
trifle  with  the  patient,  and  let  him  die.  Now  a  little  alteration  of 
such  a  medicine  by  the  apothecary  may  be  the  death  of  a  patient; 
wherein  he  cannot  be  detected,  and,  therefore,  it  mutt  rest  npon 
the  physician. 

For  avoiding  suspicion,  where  the  physician  may  gain  by  the 
death  of  a  patient,  as  of  a  parent,  wife,  or  relation,  to  whom  be 
may  be  heir,  or  any  other,  by  whose  death  some  apparent  advan. 
tagc  may  accrue  to  him  ;  it  hath  been  the  prudence  of  physiciatts 
to  decline  acting  alone,  though  no  jealousy  or  caution  on  the  part 
of  the  patient  hath  given  occasion  thereof;  and,  by  this  conrse,  it 
is  in  the  power  of  physicians  to  secure  themscWes  from  the  suspi- 
cion, and  of  patients,  from  the  practice  of  any  such  wicked  design 
against  them,  whereby  those  may  become  accessary  to  their  death* 
In  other  cases,  upon  consideration  it  may  clearly  appear,  how 
much  more  the  life  and  recovery  of  a  patient  is  the  interest  of  n 
physician,  than  of  an  apothecary,  who  only  prepares  the  physick 
for  the  patient,  by  the  physician's  prescription.  The  apotheearj 
may  lose  a  customer  and  friend,  by  whom,  in  time  to  comO)  he  might 
have  made  good  advantage  ;  the  physician  answerably  may  loee  a 
patient  and  friend,  who,  in  reason,  might  hare  been  at  least  as  be- 
ncficial  to  him.  But  this  may  be  the  least  part  of  his  loss,  for,  be- 
sides this  consideration,  upon  the  death  of  a  person,  espeeially  of 
note,  esteem,  or  interest  in  the  world,  all  near  relations^  ffieiidsy 
and  dependants  take  notice  of,  or  are  inquisitive  after  the  phyai* 
cian,  and  (though  he  be  of  eminent  general  repute,  yet  except  he 
have  the  happiness  to  be  well  thought  of  among  them,  or  the  ad» 
Tantage  to  give  them  a  satisfactory  account)  are  ready  to  wttpect 
some  want  of  ability  or  judgment  in  him,  to  discern  the 
or  apply  proper  remedies,  or  some  want  of  carOi  coi 
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9t  diligence  requisite  to  the  case ;  and  thereupon  to  censure  cither 
the  doing,  or  the  omission  of  something,  as  dangerons  or  fatal. 
Hereupon  they  have  an  aversion  unto,  or  prejudice  against  thi^t 
physician,  for  the  future,  to  as  to  be  inclined  to  make  use  of  anj 
other,  rather  than  of  him  ;  which  consequence,  upon  the  death  of 
a  patient,  may  much  more  impair  the  physician's  practice,  than  all 
he  can  be  supposed  to  lose,  by  such  a  particular  patient*  Now 
there  is  no  such  consideration  or  suspicion,  concerning  the  apothe- 
cary (except  any  thing  notorious  be  discovered  against  the  good. 
ness  of  his  medicines) ;  whence  it  is  seen  amongst  passionately  af« 
fectionate  persons,  upon  the  loss  of  children,  near  relations,  or 
dear  friends,  that  they  are  averse  to  the  sight  of  the  physician  that 
took  care  of  them,  though  there  hath  not  been  the  least  ground  or 
cause  in  reason  so  to  be ;  and  yet  the  apothecary  is  In  as  good  es* 
teem  with  them  as  ever.  Hence,  it  is  rational  to  infer,  that  who* 
ever  cngageth  a  physician  in  an  action,  so  much  against  his  inter- 
est, as  the  being  instrumental  to  procure  the  death  of  any 
person,  must  bid  very  high  for  it ;  and  since  his  opportunity  is 
only  while  persons  are  sick  or  taking  physick ;  and,  since  it  is  so 
feasible,  towards  persons  in  sickness  or  health,  by  the  ways  and 
artifices  of  poison  to  dispatch  them,  wherein  others  are  mor« 
versed  than  the  physicians  of  England  were  ever  known  to  be,  and 
\fWch  are  usually  managed  and  dispensed  in  diet,  towards  which, 
a  cook,  butler,  other  servants,  or  any  that  may  be  frequently 
shout  the  person,  have  more  opportunity  than  a  physician^  and, 
ill  reason,  may  be  corrupted  at  easier  rates,  it  may  be  presumed, 
a  physician  will  not  be  made  use  of  to  such  a  purpose ;  according 
as  there  is  little  extant  in  history,  and  little  reported  of  physicians, 
employed  in  such  work,  which  others  may  so  easily  do,  and  ha?a 
so  frequently  done. 

As  to  the  rates  of  medicines,  if  the  physicians  did  to  all  patients, 
that  do  not  undervalue  them  in  their  fees,  (though  giving  but  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  and  accustomed  rate,  time  out  of  mind  in  Eng« 
land)  give  all  the  medicines  of  their  own  preparation  they  should 
need  to  use ;  the  condition  of  the  profession  must  be  better,  than 
by  communicating  to  apothecaries,  to  give  them  such  adrantagcs 
against  themselves  as  have  been  set  forth.  Whence  it  is  clear  to 
infer,  at  how  much  cheaper  rates,  a  physician  m^y  afford  medica* 
ments,  than  an  apothecary  ;  and,  therefore,  in  all  reason,  suppo- 
fing  them  to  be  men  of  honesty,  or  understanding  their  ovm  in- 
terest,  they  will  do  so.  And,  no  doubt,  the  event  will  shew  it, 
upon  dealing  with  physicians,  that  take  this  course,  when  the  dif« 
ferencc  shall  appear,  by  comparing  the  charges,  upon  entertain- 
ing such  a  physician  alone,  with  what  hath  been  usual,  upon  mak- 
ing use  of  a  physician  and  apothecary  both  together,  in  like  cases; 
or  upon  making  use  of  an  apothecary  alone,  whereby,  many  can- 
not bnt  tliink,  that  great  matters  must  be  saved ;  whereas,  if  the 
medicines  brought  in  by  him  amount  to  ten  shillings,  he  may  got 
little  short  of  a  physician's  fee ;  but  how  much  they  multiply,  and 
ply  the  patieut  with  medicines,  in  such,  cases,  is.  ordinarily 
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and  ft  physician,  that  hath  no  end  in  favoor  of  the  apotliecarj, 
may  do  the  work  with  that  which  amounts  to  far  the  least  part  of 
\vhat  is  usually  obtruded  in  such  cases ;  and,  though  he  receite 
some  fees,  yet  may  be  less  chargeable  to  the  patient,  than  any 
apothecary  entertained,  as  well  as  more  satisfactory  to  all  such  as 
allow  more  ability  to  a  physician,  in  his  profession,  than  to  ao 
apothecary. 

It  may  be  an  objection  against  the  course  of  physicians  prepar- 
ing medicines  for  their  own  peculiar  use,  that  it  will  cot  off  all 
free  communication  between  physicians,  and  render  consultations 
insignificant.  To  this,  niay  be  answered,  that  those  physicians 
engaged  in  this  work,  between  whom  there  was  a  good  uoder« 
standing  and  a  free  communication  formerly,  may  as  freelj  com« 
municate  upon  their  peculiar  preparations;  or,  at  least  sock  ac- 
count of  them  may  be  given,  as  shall  be  sufficient  for  judgment, 
whether  they  be  proper  in  the  particular  case  before  them,  or  not 
But  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  all  the  considerable  phjudaai 
should  engage  in  this  course,  some  being  in  fall  practice,  in  com- 
bination or  conjunction  with  apothecaries,  from  whom  it  b  not  to 
be  expected,  they  should  trouble  themselves  about  preparing  me- 
dicines; and  some  depending  upon  apothecaries,  to  bring  them 
into  notice  and  acquaintance;  who  must  therefore  coroplj  with 
them  not  only  in  writing  bills  to  their  best  advantage,  but  ^so^  as 
occasion  serves,  enter  on  their  leavings  of  practice,  and  perhapi 
consult  with  them.  In  such  cases,  indeed,  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
expect,  that  any  physician  should  communicate  a  peculiar  prepa- 
ration of  his  own  to  another,  that  can  make  no  use  of  it  but  by 
divulging  it  to  an  apothecary.  But,  as  to  consultation,  it  may  be 
said,  that  any  such  physicians,  meeting,  maj  proceed  upon  the 
shop  medicines  to  as  good  advantage,  as  formerly  ;  nuitber  is  any 
physician,  that  prepares  his  own  medicines,  the  less  able,  to  be 
sure,  to  write  bills  to  apothecaries,  but  rather  the  more,  in  that 
respect,  as  far  as  he  is  free  thereto. 

There  remains  one  grand  objection,  that  this  course  of  physi- 
cians making  their  own  mcdiciucs  must  ruin  the  apothecaries,  who 
are  numerous,  and  a  company  of  the  city  of  I^ndon,  incorporated 
by  charter:    To  this  it  mny  be  answered,  that  the  apothecaries 
are  become  so  pumerous  in  the  city  of 'London,  very  probably, 
upon   encouragement,    by   the  advantages    taken    against  phy- 
sicians, tu  practise  themselves;  and  against  patients  or  cnttomerf 
to  set  as  high  prices  as  they  please.    And  it  is  easily  granted,  that, 
without  such  courses,  a  great  part  of  them  cannot  subsist.   Whereas 
it  may  be  said  of  all  the  physicians  in  London,  having  any  legal 
right  to  practise,  that  they  might  live  well  on  their  practice,  in 
the  old  course  of  writing  bills  to  apothecaries,  were  it  not  for  tbe 
practising  apothecaries,  and  other  empiricks.     However,  the  na« 
merousui-ss  of  apothecaries  doth   not  justify  illegal  and  injariont 
advantages  taken  against  physicians,  no  more  than  the  numerons* 
ness  of  necessitous  persons  doth  their  indirect  and  unwarrantabia 
courses  of  living ;  during  which,  the  present  conne  of  wntinf  ait 
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in  bills  to  apothecaries  must  ruin  the  physicians,  whose  education 
doth  cost  a  good  estate  or  stock,  and  a  great  part  of  the  time  of 
th^ir  lives,  before  they  can  arrive  to  get  any  thing;  and  who  in 
London  are  a  society  incorporated  by  charter,  having  that  charter 
and  other  privileges  established  by  acts  of  parliament,  as  the  au- 
thority or  privilege  of  them  and  others,  to  practise  elsewhere,  de« 
pends  upon  the  charters  and  privileges  of  the  universities,  which 
are  also  established  by  acts  of  parliament;  so  that,  for  a  legal  es^* 
tablishment,  the  apothecaries  can  no  ways  vie  with  the  physicians. 
And  as  to  the  merits  of  the  cause,  and  equity,  let  it  be  considered, 
that  the  physicians  did  part  with,  and  freely  allow  one  part  of 
their  profession,  to  be  exercised  by  others,  yet  never  quitted  the 
right  of  exercising  that  also  themselves  j  whence,  as  elsewhere,  so 
in  England,  it  hath  been  always  free  (and  the  law  expresly  allows 
it,  and  there  is  an  express  reserve  in  the  apothecaries  charter  to 
that  effect)  for  physicians  to  exercise  their  art  in  all  its  parts« 
That,  upon  this,  advantage  is  taken  by  apothecaries  to  invade  the 
whole,  by  giving  advice,  as  well  as  making  and  selling  medicines ; 
and  so  by  consequence,  if  the  physicians  should  not  resume  the 
other,  they  themselves  must  be  ruined,  upon  the  abuses  and  ad« 
Tantages  taken  against  them  before  set  forth ;  and  it  will  soon  ap» 
pear,  whether  it  be  not  more  equal,  that  the  physicians  should  pre« 
serve  themselves  by  recovery  of  their  own,  than  the  others  by  in« 
vading  theirs,  and  getting  all  from  them ;  to  which  the  former  have 
all  the  right,  and  the  latter  none  at  all. 

But,  supposing  such  a  course  universally  taken  up,  of  physicians 
making  their  own  medicines  of  importance,  for  their  use  in  prac« 
tice,  a  ruining  of  apothecaries  would  not  necessarily  follow  ;  they 
would  yet  practise  upon  the  meaner  sort,  and  perhaps  many  others, 
whom,  for  want  of  judgment,  they  would,  by  their  canting  and 
ostentation,  and  by  raiding  prejudice  against  physicians,  draw  into 
abetter  opinion  of  themselves;  besides  the  trade  of  their  shops. 
But,  because  such  practice  of  theirs  must  be  gained  by  false  sug- 
gestions, upon  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  people,  and  is 
illegal,  and  may  do  more  mischief  than  good  in  the  kingdom,  this 
answer  is  not  to  be  accounted  satisfactory  ;  therefore,  it  is  to  be 
taken  notice  of,  that  though  the  making  of  all  medicines  for  his 
own  use  in  his  practice  do  of  right  belong  to  a  physician  ;  yet  no 
such  thing  hath  been  here  absolutely  propounded  or  intended ; 
but  only,  of  some  choice  ones  of  great  importance  and  efficacy, 
and  so  many  as  may  secure  the  practice  of  physick  to  the  physi- 
cians, which  may  be  far  the  least  part  of  what  there  will  be  occa- 
sion to  nse  in  the  whole  practice  of  a  physician.  And  so  (besides 
the  sale  of  shup-mcdicines,  not  only  by  retail,  but  wholesale, 
nhercby,  it  is  known  many  have  gotten  great  estates,  without  dis- 
pensing physicians  bills)  all  other  medicines  directed  by  physicians 
may  be  had  of  apothecaries ;  who,  according  as  they  approve  them* 
selves  fair  and  faithful  to  physicians,  will  haTC  the  more  further* 
aoce  in  this  kind  from  them.  For  what  was  said  before,  of  teach- 
ing medicines  and  y^hicles  to  patients,  was  intended  to  shoWi  how 
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»  physician,  if  he  were  put  to  it,  might  go  through  in  a  care  vitt* 
out  an  apothecary,  notwithstanding  which,  it  is  free  for  lum  to 
prescribe  all  such  medicines  to  any  apothecary  that  he  is  ssCisfied 
in.  And  it  is  far  from  the  intention  hereof  to  brand  all  apothe- 
caries, many  of  whom  arc  allowed  to  be  honest  and  consdenlkmt, 
as  well  as  eminently  able  and  skilfal  in  their  profeflsioa,  and  tach 
as  may  be  trusted  by  physicians ;  any  of  whom,  as  they  appear  to 
be  such,  for  all  that  hath  been  said,  may  ha? e  as  much  to  do  ia 
their  own  proper  work  and  trade,  as  formerly,  or  within  a  sttall 
proportion,  while  physicians  engage  no  farther,  in  giving  aay 
thing  of  their  own  preparation,  than  the  practice  of  apothecaries 
hath  necessitated  them  unto.  And  e?en,  as  to  those  medicameati 
to  be  prepared  by  physicians,  they  also  may  be  lodged  with  sach 
apothecaries,  to  be  used  by^the  physician's  prescription,  or  allow* 
ance,  and  not  otherwise  (for  preventing  misapplication  by  sadi  m 
are  ignorant  of  them,  and  ill  success,  or  failure  of  success  there* 
upon,  to  the  detriment  of  the  patients,  and  undue  defamation  of 
the  medicines)  and  vended  at  such  rates,  as  may  make  him  a  aver 
(which  ought  to  satii>fy  him,  since  concealment  is  his  design)  and 
the  apothecary  a  reasonable  gainer,  and  yet  not  be  bttrthensoaie 
to  the  patient.  By  which  means,  when  there  is  a  good  understandiaf 
between  the  physician  and  the  apothecary,  and  no  cause  or  provo* 
cation  given,  there  need  be  no  notice  taken  to  the  patient  of  any 
such  medicine  of  the  physician's  preparation  administered,  but  all 
things  may  be  supposed  prepared  by  the  apothecary.  And  this 
transaction,  between  such  physicians  and  apothecaries  at  shall  agree 
upon  it,  will  bring  this  whole  affair  into  as  good  a  condition  for  the 
benefit  of  the  latter,  as  to  their  own  work  and  trade,  as  ever  it 
was  heretofore,  when  they  kept  within  their  own  bounds,  and  as 
of  right  it  ought  to  be:  And,  therefore,  should  seem  very  desir* 
able,  and  readily  to  be  embraced  by  them,  for  avoiding  greater 
inconveniencies  and  disadvantages,  which  by  transcending  their 
bounds,  and  undertaking  above  their  capacities,  while  they  injo* 
riously  invade  the  rights  of  the  physicians,  they  may  most  jastly 
bring  upon  themselves. 


A     POSTSCRIPT. 

This  discourse  was  written  above  five  years  since,  not  in  any 
haste  to  be  made  publick,  but  to  give  vent  to,  and  discharge  the 
mind  of  the  author  of  some  working  thoughts,  wherewith  it  was 
frequently  occupied,  by  occasion  of  what  he  had  long  observed, 
and  could  not  but  take  notice  of,  tending  to  the  ruin  of  the  pro* 
fession  of  physick,  by  the  practice  and  designs  of  the  apothecaries, 
if  they  should  hold  on  the  course  they  have  uiied  these  many  years, 
and  nothing  should  be  done  to  undeceive  the  world  concerning 
them  and  their  actings,  to  the  disadvantage  of  physicians.  It  was 
some  satisfaction  of  mind,  to  make  out,  in  any  rational  dedactiott 
and  coherence  of  things,  what  had  so  much  exercised  and  takes  ap 
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bia  tfaoughti,  thnngh  it  were  Iiut  to  lie  fay,  or  be  communicaled  to 
private  friends  at  most :  Auil,  there  bi'iag  at  first  lilllc  thought  or 
inclination  to  publish  what  wis  so  coaceivcil  in  writing,  the  plague 
and  the  fire  did  snccessivcly  Tar  a  long  time  after  dirert  from  any 
■uch  thoughts.  If  an  accoMnt  be  demanded,  why  this  diicourse 
comes  forth  in  publick  at  this  time  ?  There  shall  no  ncceaeily  of  it 
be  pleaded,  ai  the  rauiner  is  with  some  authors,  to  make  tiie  vatld 
believe  them,  upon  some  account  or  other,  necessitated  to  publish 
their  works  :  Neither  shall  importunity  of  friends  be  insisted  upon, 
though  something  in  that  kind  might  ba  alledged.  And,  if  the 
author  may  be  believed,  it  ita;  no  design  of  private  advantage  by 
gaining  profit  or  credit,  that  inducMl  him  tn  the  publishing  hereof. 
They  have  been  far  differnit  ways,  and  especially  compliance  with 
apothecaries,  that  have  been  in  u^e  hitherto,  to  improve  a  phyti- 
cian'a  practice:  And  Iherel'ore  this,  in  reason,  may  be  a  course 
to  ruin  it ;  except  he  be  (itie  that  hath  the  advantage  of  some  re- 
putation far  approved  abilily  and  honesty,  attended  wiih  some 
considerable  success.  All  ihat  the  author  alledgelh,  for  this  pub. 
lication,  is,  that  the  causes  exciting  aad  provoking  him  lo  cxer- 
cise  his  thoughts  this  way,  and  to  pnt  the  same  in  writing,  cou- 
tiuuing  and  increasing  (that  is,  the  invasion  of  the  practice  of  phy 
lick  by  apothecaries,  and  llidr  actings  to  the  prejudice  of  physi- 
cians) begat  a  presumption  in  his  weak  judgment,  that  such  a  dis> 
coarse  a>  this  might  do  sonic  rii;ht  to  the  profession  of  phytich, 
and  might  give  occasion  to  physicians  of  aciin)t  somewhat  towards 
the  securing  of  it  from  utter  ruin,  especially  white  it  might  be  co- 
incident with  the  honour  of  the  art,  by  improtcment  of  that  part 
which  concerns  the  preparation  of  medicines ;  without  prostituting 
or  exposing  what  they  may  attain  thereby,  to  those  that  have  no 
right  to  make  such  advan(a;>c  thereof,  as  hitherto  they  hate  done 
against  physicians,  upon  their  commtinications  to  them  on  the  behalf 
of  patients.  Another  presumption  was,  that  it  might  undecciia 
the  people,  in  reference  to  the  supposed  advantages  of  good  re- 
ceived, or  charges  saved,  by  making  use  of  such  apothecaries  in 
place  of  physicians,  as  take  upon  them  to  practice  phystck. 

It  hath  been  far  from  the  intention  of  the  discourse  to  hinilcr 
apothecaries,  much  less  to  ruin  them,  if  that  were  possible,  in  fha 
trade  that  they  have  any  ri^ht  to  exercise;  that  is,  the  making  and 
sale  of  medicines;  or  to  advantage  the  practice  of  physick,  by  Ihs 
tale  of  any  of  the  physician's  own  preparation.  But,  according  to 
what  was  before  expressed,  to  give  occasion  to  physicians  to  con- 
sider how  much  it  concerns  them,  in  this  ago,  to  endeavour  the  in. 
veution  of  better  than  the  shop-medicincs  (towards  which  their 
own  exercise  and  cxpcrieuce,  in  the  preparation,  will  give  great 
advantage)  and  reserve  them  to  thcmsaWes,  that  they  may  have 
-comething  more  than  any  apothecaries  can  pretend  to  be  masleu 
of,  in  order  to  improve  the  art,  as  well  as  secure  the  practice  to 
themselves;  which,  by  this  nicaus,  is  both  lawfnl  and  fflSr  fur 
them  to  do.  And  though  it  be  free  for  them  to  be  so  furnisticil  as  (o 
be  able  to  go  through  with  any  cure  without  employing  an  apulho- 
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taiy ,  as  the  apothecaries  do  without  physicians,  yet  this  if  not  iit< 
sisted  upon,  except  in  case  of  just  provocation,  or  necestitatiiig 
thereto:  Otherwise,  the  hinderance  of  the  apothecaries,  in  the 
trade  that  of  right  belongs  unto  them,  may  be  inconsiderable,  or  ia 
^  small  proportion,  according  to  what  is  offered  in  the  condo&ioa 
of  the  precedent  discourse ;  and  that  it  should  be  any  »t  all,  b 
but  what  they  have  deservedly  brought  upon  themseWes. 

As  to  empiricks  swarming  so  numerously  in  the  city  of  London, 
and  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  hath  not  been  the  work  of  the 
discourse  to  animadvert  upon  them  ;  because,  though  many  of 
them  may  be  less  fit  to  be  tolerated  in  the  practice  of  pbysick  than 
some  apothecaries,  yet  their  practice  is  more  obviont  to  pablick 
notice ;  and  they,  having  no  such  relation  to  physicians  ms  apo- 
thecaries have,  are  in  no  such  capacity  of  betraying  any  trust 
{committed  unto  them  by  physicians  (which  the  communication  of 
their  practice  to  apothecaries,  in  the  nature  of  it,  is)  or  of  lighting 
against  physicians  with  their  own  weapons. 

In  the  discourse  there  hath  been  no  affectation  of  stile  of  lan- 
guage, only  an  endeavour  after  expressions  adequate  to  iht  things 
intended.  Neither  hath  there  been  any  strict  ohsertation  of  me- 
thod ;  whence  some  things  or  passages,  in  effect  the  same,  are 
more  than  once,  upon  several  occasions,  brought  in  ;  but  all,  in 
this  kind,  amounts  not  to  so  much,  as  to  carry  an  appearance  of 
a  designed  inlargemcnt.  If  the  main  intention  thereof  prove 
grounded,  and  of  any  good  importance  to  be  publickly  taken  no- 
tice of ;  the  defects,  or  faults,  are  presumed  not  to  be  morey  or 
greater,  than  a  candid  reader  may  connive  at,  or  pardon. 


REASONS  AND  PROPOSALS 

FOR    A 

REGISTRY   OR   REMEMBRANCER  OF   ALL  DEEDS 
AND  INCUMBRANCES  OF  REAL  ESTATES, 

To  be  had  in  evcr^r  Coanty,  roost  necessary  and  advantageous,  m  well  IbrSeBera 

and  Borrowers,  as  Purchaser:*  and  Ix'uders. 

To  the  Advance  of  Credit,  and  the  general  Good,  without  Prcjadice  to  aiiT  ho- 
ncst-mindcd  person,   most  humbly  offered    to   couMderatioiu 

By  NICHOLAS  PHILPOT.  of  New-Inn,  Oxford. 
Printed  by  W.  Hall,  for  Richard  Davis,  1671.    Quarto,  containing  ten  P^gn. 

TT  is  most  apparent,  that  fraud  and  deceit  increases  coatin«illx; 
-■-.  for  remedy  \v hereof,  there  have  been  many  wholctOBe  Uwt 
made,  which  are  no  sooner  published,  than  eTaded  by  some  mtw 
contrived  artidcc. 
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Until  ^7  Elis.  no  provision  was  made  against  fraudulent  con« 
vcyances,  and  then,  that  mischief  being  grown  high,  was  a  most 
excellent  law  enacted  to  remedy  it;  without  which  none  durst  pur- 
chase,  and  consequently  none  could  sell  lands  in  those  days,  as  it 
is  evident  by  the  great  number  of  cases  controverted  therein. 

Yet,  notwithstatsding  the  well  penning  of  that  statute,  and  the 
learned  expositions  upon  it,  this  law  is  not,  at  all  times,  able  to 
cupprcss  or  avoid  a  fraud,  subtly  contrived,  as  by  payment  of  mo« 
ney,  or  giving  security  in  publick,  and  then  repaying  or  restoring 
it  in  private,  or  the  like ;  but,  if  a  publick  registry,  or  rcmem« 
brance  of  all  conveyances  and  incumbrances  on  real  estates,  were 
settled  in  each  county,  all  mischiefs  and  inconveniencies  whatso- 
ever, by  precedent  grants  and  incumbrances,  would  be  prevented 
to  purchasers  and  creditors,  unless  it  were  by  their  own  wilful 
neglect;  and,  if  so,  they  are  deceived  by  themselves^  and  none 
else. 

The  usefulness,  and  benefit  to  all  his  majesty's  snbjeets,  of  what 
is  proposiHl,  appears,  and  is  demonstrable  in  nothing  more,  than 
the  vast  number  of  suits  and  actions  in  the  Courts  at  Westminster, 
arising  merely  by  reason  of  precedent  and  concealed  incumbran* 
ces,  which  have,  and  daily  do  waste  and  consume  the  whole  sub* 
stance  of  such  as  are  concerned  in  them  ;  and  two  parts  in  three, 
at  least,  of  all  suits  touching  real  estates,  depending  in  Westmin. 
cter-Hall,  are  sprung  from  this  mischief. 

To  instance  particular  examples  of  persons  deceiving,  and  de^ 
ceived  in  this  kind,  is  not  necessary,  it  being  so  epidemical  and 
obvious,  nor  can  be  mentioned  without  scandal  to  such  as  are 
guilty  therein;  yct^  to  satisfy  curiosity,  I  could  vouch  and  jus. 
tify,  within  the  circuit  of  the  small  county  wherein  1  live,  to  the 
value  of  above  forty  thousand  pounds,  at  least,  of  them  at  this^  time 
in  being;  and,  I  presume,  there  arc  very  few,  who  are  acquainted 
Mith  dealings  in  the  world,  that  cannot  demonstrate  too  many  sad 
instances  of  the  like  kind,  in  their  own  respective  countries. 

The  terror  of  this  mischief  attVights  persons,  who  have  money  to 
lend  unto  those  that  want  it,  and  occasions  the  demanding  oi^too 
unreasonable  securities,  which  inforces  men  to  engage  their  friends, 
as  well  as  their  lands,  to  satisfy  scrupulous  lenders;  and  hath  so 
far  weakenf^J  credit,  as  that  a  lender,  in  these  days,  will  rather  set 
at  five  per  cent  to  a  city  goldsmith,  or  scrivener,  upon  a  note  of 
his  hand,  than  at  six  to  a  country  gentleman  on  his  mortgage,  judg- 
ment, or  statute,  and  with  a  prudent  foresight  too  ;  for,  in  the 
one  case,  if  his  bccurity  proves  defective,  he  spends,  perhaps,  all 
f»e  hath  to  endeavour  the  recovery  of  it ;  and,  in  the  other,  being 
3ut  of  hopes,  he  is  freed  from  further  trouble  or  charge,  and  sits 
lown  by  his  iirst  loss. 

As  tiie  discovery  of  precedent  incumbrances  would  be  to  the 
^reat  benefit,  safety,  and  satisfaction  of  purchasers  and  lenders ; 
o  would  it  prove  no  less  advantageous  to  bon owers  and  sellers, 
>y  giving  them  credit  to  raise  money  on  sale,  or  engagement  of 
heir  lands,  as  occasiou  requires,  witliout  drawing  in  (and  tb^rebj 
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often  ruining)  their  friends  to  be  engaged  with  them ;  or 
general  sccarities  by  judgments,  statutes,  and  recognisances,  which 
attach  their  whole  estates,  and  make  them  uncapable  of  aelliiig  or 
disposing  any  part  of  it,  upon  what  emergent  occasions  soerer; 
this  as  to  the  sober  and  circumspect  debtors. 

Then,  as  for  the  young  gallants,  who  know  no  more  of  attain- 
ing to  estates,  than  the  deriyation  of  their  descent,  and,  at  sixteen 
years  old,  hop  to  the  Uniyersity,  then,  at  nineteen,  fly  to  Loo- 
don,  where,  by  onc-and- twenty,  their  uncurdled  brains  crapora- 
ting  into  froth  and  air,  they,  like  young  jackdaws,  are  .enfran. 
chised  into  the  society  of  the  old  rooks  of  the  city,  who,  haTing 
discoTcrcd  their  warm  nests  in  the  country,  soon  lead  them  into  the 
snares  and  lime- twigs  of  judgments  and  statutes.  The  prindpai 
means  of  their  delivery  and  prcserTation  will  be  a  timely  discoverj 
of  their  first  engagement,  which  the  thing  proposed  will  effect;  for, 
when  once  the  incumbrance  they  create  is  discoTcred,  by  tlie  entry 
of  it  in  their  own  country,  without  which  no  considerable  snm 
will  be  raised,  then  the  parent,  if  living,  is  fairly  forewarned  to 
check  the  son's  prodigality  ;  if  otherwise,  the  unthrift  will  be  in. 
forced  to  discharge  his  old  engagement  before  his  new  will  be  ti- 
ken  ;  and  the  very  apprehension  of  discoTery  will  canse  many  to 
forbear  those  follies,  which,  though  subject  nnto,  tliey  abhor  to 
have  known. 

When  an  estate  is  once  invoWed  in  unfathomed  incumbrances, 
then  it  creates  suits  upon  suits,  the  expcnce  whereof  soon  devoars 
all,  without  either  satisfying  the  creditors,  or  leaTingany  thing  to 
remain  for  the  debtor. 

It  is  very  observable  how  the  state  and  condition  of  tlMsdlsr 
alters  the  rate  and  quickness  of  the  sale. 

If  a  person,  reputed  to  be  indebted,  or  engaged,  oftrs  biid  to 
sell,  none  will  adventure  to  deal,  for  fear  of  precedent  incambran- 
ces,  unless  it  be  upon  very  great  advantages  of  an  under  Talue,  in 
regard  of  the  danger ;  when  as  a  man,  void  of  that  prejudice,  mty 
soon  sell  at  the  uttermost  value. 

There  are  persons  who  drive  a  trade  in  brokerage  of  mooey, 
whose  course  is  this :  Upon  the  application  of  a  borrower,  ht  indi 
out  the  money,  proposes  the  security,  and  names  himself  for  one. 
This  double  kindness  obtains  a  bountiful  reward  ont  a(  dM 
and,  likewise,  undoubted  counter-sccurity,  not  only  against 
engagement,  but  also  all  others  in  future,  for  my  broker  inleiis 
not  to  desert  his  fresh  man  so.  Then,  for  his  general  indemnity, 
he  takes  a  lusty  previous  judgment  of  his  friend,  as  more  ooooeaU 
able  than  a  statute,  and,  upon  the  credit  of  it,  makes  new  anp* 
plies,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  requires.  WhentlMolddcftt 
is  called  in,  as  it  must  be  once  a  year,  he  engages  a^new,  inking 
up  so  much  more  money  as  will  supply  the  present  occasioM  of  the 
borrower,  and  reward  the  broking-surety.  If  the  principnl  and 
his  co-engaged  country  securities,  Uiese  things  being  redprocnl  be- 
twixt them,  prove  slack  or  defective,  wherry  the  brokfag 
•man  is  hardly  set  upon,  he  resoWes  to  submit  to  the  Inw^ 
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Hp  his  qaartere  in  the  Fleet  or  Marshalsees ;  and  then,  to  extend 
bis  jadgmcnt,  to  gain  some  part  of  recompence  for  being  undone 
by  his  kindness  to  his  friend,  whose  estate  is  far  short  to  recom- 
pense his  damage,  although  he  was  never  worth  a  groat  more  than 
what  ha  got  by  these  means.  My  application  is,  that,  if  these 
judgments  came  to  be  entered,  persons  of  subsequent  concernment 
would  come  to  the  discovery  of  them,  and  thereby  avoid,  or  be 
timely  relieved  against  them. 

The  difficulty  to  borrow  money  proceeds  not  from  its  scarcity, 
but  the  diffidence  of  good  security  ;  for  it  is  generally  known,  that 
those  who  need  it  not,  and  have  estates,  may  borrow  what  they 
please  on  easy  terras,  when  as  persons  in  debt  cannot  procure  it 
withoat  much  trouble  and  charge. 

If  moneyed  men  could  safely  deal  in  purchases  or  mortgages  of 
lands,  the  obstruction  whereof  is  only  concealed  and  undtscover- 
able  incumbrances,  they  would  not  keep  their  treasure  1/ing  by 
them  without  profit  to  themselves,  or  use  to  the  publick,  but  siet 
it  abroad  to  benefit ;  and  none,  who  are  owners  of  land,  could 
want  money,  at  any  time,  to  serve  their  occasions.  This  would 
promote  trade  and  commerce  betwixt  all  men. 

The  too  frequent  and  abominable  villainy  of  forging,  erasing, 
altering,  and  antedating  of  conveyances,  would  be  wholly  pre. 
rented  by  the  means  of  this  registry. 

It  will  very  much  assist  executors  to  discover  their  testators  debts 
of  record,  whereby  to  know  how  to  make  due  administration  with 
safety  to  themselves. 

Objections  may  be  made,  which,  though  weak  in  themselves, 
yet  some  may  think  them  fit  to  receive  an  answer :  As 

1.  The  matter  proposed  would  discover  men's  estates  to  theip 
prejudice,  their  debts  would  be  made  known,  and  so  their  credit 
and  reputation  weakened ;  and  others,  who  desire  to  conceal  their 
fortunes,  would  be  discovered  to  the  world,  and  thereby  liable  to 
taxes  and  burthensome  offices,  which  now  they  avoid. 

Ansv9€r.  As  to  the  first,  the  support  of  credit  and  repute,  by 
having  poverty  undiscovered,  is  like  the  concealing  of  a  wound  ti)l 
it  comes  to  an  uncurable  ulcer ;  and  the  effects  of  it  can  never  re* 
cover  the  patient,  but  will  at  last  destroy  him,  and  deceive  all  who 
trust  in  him. 

As  for  the  other,  it  is  most  just  and  equitable,  that  they  should 
bear  and  undergo  taxes  and  burthens  proportionable  to  their  es^ 
tates,  and  not  lay  it  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  are  of  less 
ability. 

2</  Ob,  It  would  give  opportunities  to  pick  holes,  and  find  out 
defects  in  men's  conveyances. 

An^^wer  1.  Many  persons,  having  once  gotten  a  possession,  hold 
by  wrong,  on  pretcnct'  of  conveyances  which  they  have  wot,  occa. 
sioning  many  suits  for  discovery  thereof;  which  need  not  be,  if  the  . 
publick  registry  did  demonstrate  it. « 

2.  The  registering  may  bo  brief  and  short,  setting  forth  the  ef^ 
feet  of  the  conveyance.     Besides,  scarce  any  in  these  days  do  sell 
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or  grant  land,  without  keeping  an  exact  copy  or  counterpart,  hf 
which  defects,  in  case  there  beany,  will  more  appear,  than  it  can 
do  by  the  registry. 

3d  Ob,  It  would  put  purchasers  to  an  unnecessary  tronble  and 
charge. 

Answer.  The  charge  will  be  inconsiderable  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion they  receive,  by  being  freed  from  the  danger  of  precedent  ti- 
ties ;  and  the  trouble  cannot  be  much,  when  an  office  for  the  pur- 
pose is  kept  in  the  shire-town,  or  chief  city  of  the  county. 

There  is  yet  another  objection,  which,  though  perhaps  it  will 
not  be  openly  owned,  yet  may  coYertly  prove  more  obstmctire 
than  all  the  rest ;  and  that  is,  the  growing  students  of  the  Uw,  who 
observe,  with  admiration,  the  vast  wealth  and  honour  acquired  by 
their  predecessors  in  their  functions,  may  see  cause  of  despairiDg 
the  like  to  themselves,  if  this  preventive  remedy  is  set  on  foot 
But  the  genuine  and  candid  exposition  of  the  law's  use  and  inten- 
tion, forbids  all  contradiction  of  what  tends  to  the  publick  tran- 
quillity and  welfare ;  and,  therefore,  I  hope,  there  needs  not  much 
to  be  said  in  confutation  of  what  will  not  bo.  publickly  asserted.— 
And  this  1  dare  aver  that  many  learned  lawyers  have  been  deceived 
in  their  purchases,  by  precedent  titles  of  the  very  money  which  thejr 
got  in  controverting  the  like  cases  for  their  clients. 

Having  thus  far  discoursed  of  the  great  benefit,  and,  indeed,  ab- 
solute necessity  of  what  is  proposed,  I  shall  add  my  conjectnrei 
of  an  order,  manner,  and  likewise  the  charge  in  execution  of  tht 
business  in  hand. 

1.  That  the  registry  be  kept  in  the  shire-town,  or  chief  city  of 
each  county,  and  all  incounties  of  cities  and  towns,  saving  some 
great  cities  particularly  to  be  mentioned,  be  included  within  the  out 
county,  it  being  not  worth  the  attendance  for  some  inconntiei 
alone. 

2.  That  the  entry  of  each  de^id,  grant,  fine,  common  recovery, 
will,  and  conveyance  be  in  large  books  of  royal  paper  bound*  which 
are  more  durable  than  parchment,  and  to  contain  only  the  date, 
parties  names,  consideration,  lands  granted,  to  whom,  for  what 
term  or  estate,  what  uses,  upon  what  conditions  or  limitations, 
and  the  endorsement  or  subscription  of  witnesses,  omitting  all 
other  covenants ;  and  this  is  to  be  done  briefly  ai\d  concisely,  only 
the  lands  granted  to  be  full  and  at  large,  for  expedition- sake;  the 
purchaser  may  bring  an  abstract  with  him,  which  being  compared 
and  examined  by  the  register,  and  the  deed  signed  by  him,  the  entry 
may  be  made  by  the  abstract. 

3.  If  the  deed  contains  lands  in  several  counties,  then  an  entry 
to  be  made  in  each  county,  as  to  so  much  as  lies  within  the  same. 

4.  As  for  judgments,  statutes,  and  recognisances,  to  be  briefly 
entered  with  their  dates,  number,  rolls,  and  courts  where  record- 
ed, in  such  and  so  many  counties,  as  the  cognisor's  lands  do  lie  in ; 
and,  in  case  of  subsequent  purchases,  then  where,  when,  and  as 
often  as  such  purchases  shall  be  made,  for  the  discovery  whereof^ 
the  creditor  or  purchaser  is  to  take  care  at  his 
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5.  As  for  copyhold  estates,  they  are  always  conveyed  openly  in 
the  Lord^s  court,  by  way  of  surrender,  and  therefore  need  no  other 
discovery;  but,  in  case  of  leases  made,  or  terms  granted  by  deed 
of  copyhold  estates,  by  the  Lord's  license,  or  otherwise,  those  to 
be  registered. 

6.  This  registering  not  to  be  used  as  binding  evidence  of  thema* 
king  or  execution  of  any  deed  (in  regard  it  is  done  at  the  instance 
of  the  grant,  in  the  granter's  absence)  but  only  to  serve  for  a  dis- 
covery of  it  to  such  as  shall  be  concerned. 

7.  To  the  end  the  present  generation  may  reap  some  benefit  of 
this  work,  that  all  deeds,  assurances,  and  real  incumbrances,  made 
or  created  since  the  year  1660,  be  registered  within  a  year,  at  th« 
peril  of  the  grantees  or  cognisees  being  postponed. 

8.  That  all  other  registries  be  made  within  four  months  after  th« 
date,  and  then  to  be  effectual  as  from  the  date,  at  the  peril  of  be- 
ing postponed  to  all  intervening  before  it  is  registered,  but  not  to 
be  forecluded  of  registering  at  any  time,  running  the  hazard  of 
postponing.  And  if  any  will  so  far  rely  upon  his  security,  and  his 
granter  or  cognisor's  integrity,  without  registering  it,  to  stand  good 
against  ail  but  creditors  and  purchasers. 

9.  That  an  exact  alphabet  be  kept  of  all  the  granters  and  cog- 
nisors  names,  with  their  titles  and  additions,  and  the  number  or 
folio  wherein  their  art  is  registered.  And,  in  regard  some  persons 
are  called  by  several  sirnames,  with  alteration  of  title  and  addition^ 
that,  for  better  assurance,  another  alphabet  be  kept  of  the  names 
of  the  towns  and  places  wherein  the  lands  granted  do  lie,  for  both 
these  alphabets  together  must  be  infallible. 

1 0.  As  for  fees  of  the  office :  Every  entry,  not  exceeding  thret 
sheets,  each  sheet  containing  twelve  lines,  and  eight  words  in  ever/ 
line,  two  shillings,  and  for  every  sheet  exceeding,  six  pence. 

For  the  alphabeting  of  each  entry,  six  pence. 

For  a  search  and  sight  of  the  entry,  for  every  ten  years,  fivt 
shillings ;  and,  if  for  any  less  number  of  years,  eight  pence  for 
each  year. 

For  copies  of  every  sheet  written  as  aforesaid,  six  pence. 


A  TREATISE 

CONCERNING  REGISTERS  TO  BE  MADE  OF  ES- 

TATES,  BONDS,  BILLS,  &c. 

With    Reasons    against    such   Registers. 

By  the  Honourable  Mr.  WILLIAM  PIERREPOINT.  MS. 

THE    expenccs,  concerning  such  registers,  would  be  unsup* 
portable  to  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom ;  their  charges  for 
tke  first  year  (by  being  compelled  to  register  their  deeds  made  la 
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times  past)  would  be  aboTe  six.hundred  thousands,  and  aftortf 
two  •hundred  thousand  pounds,  for  CTery  year  for  the  time  to 
come. 

And  such  hath  been  the  carelessness  (if  not  worse)  of  trustees^ 
widows,  their  sicond,  or  other  husbands,  guardians  of  orphans, 
sequestrators^  and  other  plunderers,  in  the  late  times  of  trpablcs, 
concerning  deeds  whicli  came  into  their  hands,  as  not  In  one  c<s- 
tatc  of  twenty,  but  some  defect  in  law  would  be  found  therein,  if 
every  person  might  peruse  their  deeds,  as  all  might  do,  if  they 
were  recorded. 

Many  now  quietly  enjoy  their  lands,  chief  rents,  and  other  jurt 
profits  out  of  the  lands  of  other  persons ;  because,  it  is  believed, 
they  have  good  dcedi  to  shew  for  them,  and  questionless  tlieir  an« 
cestors,  or  those  under  whom  they  claim,  had  such  deeds ;  many 
have  intired  their  manors,  by  several  purchases  and  excbaiiges  from 
freeholders,  within  their  said  manors,  and  thereby  made  great  im- 
provements ;  some  deeds  are  lost,  registers  would  discover  the 
wants  of  those  deeds,  many  hundreds  of  persons  would  thereby 
lose  their  lauds,  chief  rents,  and  just  profits  out  of  the  hinds  of 
other  persons,  and  have  their  inclosed  grounds  thrown  open  to 
commons. 

Creditors  lend  their  monies  on  judgments,  statutes,  reco^Risan. 
ces,  mortgages,  bonds,  or  bills ;  judgments,  statutes,  and  recog- 
nisances arc  recorded,  the  nature  of  them,  suits  thereunto;  the  de- 
fect therein  is  that  the  records  of  judgments  are  so  difficultly  to  be 
found  out,  for,  judgments  being  recorded  in  Chancery,  by  rules 
of  common  law,  in  the  King's-Bcnch,  in  the  Commoo-Fleas, 
in  the  Exchequer,  and  many  hundreds  in  every  term,  in  time  as  they 
happen,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  them  in  due  time,  to  the  great 
damages  of  many  persons. 

These  deiocts  may  be  redressed  by  making  fit  alphabetical  kaleo. 
dars  of  judgments  in  every  of  those  courts,  and  such  kalendaia  may 
be  easily  done,  and  will  be  readily  made  by  the  clerks  in  tko^e  se> 
teral  courts,  if  by  act  of  parliament  some  reasonable  fee  be  allowed 
to  such  clerks  for  so  doing ;  as  to  take  two  pence  for  search  for 
every  year,  as  is  allowed  by  the  statute  97  Elisabeth,  chap.  iv.  for 
search  for  statutes  merchant,  and  of  the  staple. 

Mortgages  are  of  like  nature  with  judgments  and  statutes; 
wherein  lands  mortgaged  are  of  double  value  to  the  money  lent  on 
them  ;  and  with  general  warranty  against  all  persons,  and  the  mo- 
nies to  be  repaired  at  six  or  twelve  months,  so  as  seldom  to  be  In* 
cumbrances  on  lands,  longer  than  for  the  mortgager's  life ;  Iheie* 
fore,  it  may  be  of  greater  benefit  than  prejudice  to  record  mortga- 
ges. I^ut  therein  will  be  difficulties  which  will  require  serious 
sideration,  as,  amongst  others,  because  some  mortgages 
by  absolute  sales  with  defeasances  collateral,  and  some  pnrcbaam 
are  concenicd  to  keep  ancient  mortgages  on  foot,  assigned  to  tms- 
toes  for  security  of  their  purchases. 

In  the  time  of  the  Rump,  an  act  of  parUament,  ai  Hmj  faUj 
^ed  iiy  was  by  some  men  there  violently  proaeqifed  Ibf 
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ing  all  deeds,  pretending  what  they  so  pressed  was  to  prevent  frauds 
against  purchasers  and  creditors,  but  they  were  stich  who  had  no 
money  to  lend,  or  wherewith  to  buy  lands ;  the  registering  of  mort- 
gages for  the  time  to  come  was  not  much  opposed,  but  that  did  not 
satisfy  them  ;  their  aims  were  their  private  gains  to  have  or  sell  re- 
gisters places,  thereby  to  share  amongst  themselves  above  a  hun- 
dred.thousand  pounds  yearly:  The  officers,  in  such  registers.  Would 
have  to  themselves  so  much  at  least,  over  and  above  all  charges  and 
expences  therein. 

If  bonds  and  penal  bills  (which  are  quick  securities,  and  but  for 
short  times)  should  be  made  void,  if  not  registered,  the  prejadicet 
which  might  happen  thereby  to  creditors  are  apparent. 

Quadraginta  hath  been  writ  for  Quadringenti^  forty  for  four- 
hundred  ;  then  he  who  had  truly  lent  two-hundred  pounds  on  such 
a  bond,  if  this  mistake  had  been  discovered,  could  not,  in  the  court 
of  common  law,  have  recovered  on  that  bond  more  than  forty 
pounds ;  and  so  may  easily  be  mistakes  in  quinquaginta  for  guin- 
genti^  fifty  for  five-hundred,  nonaginta  for  nonageniiy  ninety  for 
nine-hundred,  and  so  for  many  others  ;  but,  the  mistakes  not  be- 
ing discovered,  the  creditors  have  had  their  monies  lent  well  paid, 
without  demand  to  see  the  bonds,  or  hear  them  read,  or  being  put 
to  any  charges  or  troubles  in  suits- 

Bonds  and  bills  are  no  ellectual  incumbrances  on  lands,  until 
sued  to  judgments. 

When  kalcndars  are  made,  whereby  judgments  may  be  speedily 
discovered,  then  tlirre  can  be  little  prejudice  by  not  recording 
bonds  and  bills;  but  the  recording  them  would  destroy  trade,  two 
parts  of  three,  in  trade,  being  carried  on  upon  credit* 

Many  tradesmen  have  hoi  ruwed  great  sums  of  money,  and  taken 
up  wares  on  bonds  and  bills;  have  lived  well,  and  paid  all  their 
creditors  to  their  satisfactions;  have  enriched  this  kingdom,  and 
raised  good  estates  to  themselves  and  their  heirs,  who  at  some  timef 
have  owed  to  several  creditors,  on  bonds  and  bills,  much  more 
than  they  were  then  worth  ;  which  if  it  had  been  then  known,  ancT 
which  registers  would  have  laid  them  open,  they  would  have  had 
their  bonds  and  bills  sued  against  them  to  judgments,  when  it  would 
have  been  to  their  ruin  ;  but  each  creditor,  believint;  those  persons 
did  owe  nothing,  or  but  little  but  to  themselves,  did  not  sue  or  mo- 
lest their  debtors. 

In  like  condition  would  have  been  many  gentlemen  free-holders 
and  farmers,  who  were  necessitated  to  borrow  money,  and  take 
up  goods  on  their  bonds  and  bills,  for  the  managements  of  their 
estates,  to  provide  stocks,  and  other  necessaries ;  which  if  it  had 
been  known  at  all  times,  what  they  owed  to  all  creditors,  would 
then,  when  they  had  not  been  able  to  pay,  have  had  their  bondsi 
and  bills  sued  to  judgments^  and  thereon  their  lands  and  goods 
seized,  their  bodies  imprisoned,  or  they  to  lie  hid,  or  to  fly  into 
foreign  parts,  to  the  inestimable  damages  of  this  kingdom  thereby 
bereaved  of  the  benefits  from  the  abilities  of  their  minds,  and  la- 
boara  of  their  bodies. 

ii4 
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Concerning  the  Rc^ifterin^  of  Barfraina  and  Sales  and  Settle* 

ments  of  Lands  of  Inheritance. 

Great  mischiefs  appear  therein  to  present  view,  more  arc  ra- 
tionally to  be  feared.  In  these  deeds  are  no  double  raiues,  no  go- 
Deral  warranty,  no  time  of  redemption,  no  cause  to  peruse  those 
deeds  every  six  or  twelve  months  (as  are  in  mortt^ages)  and  where- 
in defects  seldom  appear  till  after  the  seller's  death. 

For  these  deeds  must  be  rocistered  at  large,  word  for  word,  of 
by  taking  extracts  out  of  them. 

The  wit  of  man  cannot  draw  such  extracts  without  errors.  The 
judgment  of  man  is  not  capable  to  prevent  all  mistakes  and  misun« 
derstandings  in  such  extracts. 

If  all  deeds  of  purchase  and  settlemetits  of  lands  of  inheritance 
must  be  registered  at  large,  re<;ister  records  would  be  so  Tolumi- 
nous  in  ten  years,  as  no  good  use  could  be  made  of  them. 

In  forty  years  experience,  I  have  not  known  or  heard  (y(-t  I 
have  enquired  of  many  lawyers  of  great  practice)  of  above  three 
causes  in  all  the  Courts  of  Judicature,  which  have  gone  against 
purchasers  who  paid  valuable  considerations,  and  those  causes, 
not  in  the  whole,  to  the  value  of  thirt^-thousand  pounds;  which, 
if  so,  as  1  doubt  not  but  when  examined,  it  wilt  be  foand  to  be  so, 
then,  if  th<'se  registers  had  been  established  forty  years  since,  re- 
gister-ofhces  would  have  had  from  the  subjects  eighty»hundred- 
thousand  pounds,  at  two-hundred-thousand  pounds  yearly,  to 
have  saved  thirty. thousand  pounds  defraudt'd,  and  that  but. in  forty 
years.  1  know  that  several  persons  would  have  lost  their  landi», 
if  some  others  had  known  their  deeds.  I  have  had  some  references 
to  me,  and  thereon  perusal  of  deeds,  wherein  were  such  defects, 
as,  if  their  deeds  had  not  been  private  to  those  they  trusted,  they 
would  have  lost  their  lands  for  which  they  paid  a  full  valao. 

These  registers  will  cause  difierences  and  discontents  in  families 
between  husbands  and  their  wives,  parents  and  their  children,  and 
children  amongst  themselves.  Whilst  a  father  keeps  his  deeds  of 
settlements  of  his  estate  private  to  himself,  his  wife  and  diildren 
each  hoping  for  better  than  is  done  for  them  (perhaps  than  the 
estate  can  bear)  yet  they  live  in  love  and  quiet ;  but,  if  thej  should 
know,  which  b^  these  registers  they  would  know,  what  the  settle* 
ments  are,  wives  would  be  unquiet,  children  would  be  nndnttfal, 
the  eldest  brother  would  think  his  youngest  brothers  and  sisters 
had  too  much,  and  they,  that  they  had  too  little.  A  father  ma j 
have  good  cause  to  give  to  some  younuer  son  or  daughter,  more 
than  to  the  other:  This  the  others  will  call  inequality,  and  waaC 
of  natural  aOcction  to  them  ;  they  would  live  in  envy  and  hatred. 

Fathers,  to  have  hou&irhold  contentment,  must  then,  althosuli 
against  their  judgments  of  what  is  fittest  to  be  done  by  then,  Mka 
no  deeds  of  si'ttlements  of  their  estates,  but  leave  all  to  be  diipo« 
sed  by  their  last  wills  and  testaments,  thereby  subjecting  their  cs« 
tatcs  to  wrongs  and  frauds  by  executors,  or  admiaittntonj  aai 
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tlicmselres  to  troul)les  and  vexations  in  their  sicknesses  and  weak. 
ncsses,  as  neither  to  live  quietly  nor  die  quietly. 

Many  have  sudden  exigents  to  borrow  money  under  irrecover- 
able damages,  if  not  provided  therewith  in  some  short  time,  who 
have  lauds  of  clear  titles  and  of  double  the  value  of  the  monies  they 
Mould  borrow  thereupon,  yd  their  lands  lying  remote,  as  if  in 
Yorkshire  or  Devonshire,  when  they  need  the  monies  in  London. 

J^ondon  is  the  great  market  of  lauds,  there  is  the  great  stock  of 
monies  for  the  whole  kingdom  ;  the  lend,  r's  council  in  law,  if 
these  registers  should  be  established,  must  advise  their  clients,  not 
to  lend  monies  on  lands,  till  the  registers,  in  the  countries  where 
those  lands  are,  be  searched,  and  by  able  men  of  whose  abilities 
and  htuiesties  they  are  satisfied.  These  delays  necessitate  great  ex- 
pences,  much  time  is  wasted,  the  opportunities  for  those  monies 
lost,  and  they  w  ho  needed  such  monies  irrecoverably  damnified  ;  it 
cannot  be  an  easy  or  cheap  business  for  purchasers  to  get  due 
knowledge  of  the  sellers  deeds  registered  in  remote  places  ;  it  would 
he  chargeable  and  dangerous  to  conveigh  their  deeds  of  purchase, 
to  be  registered  in  distant  places. 

Many  are  concerned  on  marriages,  and  other  settlements,  to 
make  large  deeds  ;  many  skins  of  parrhment,  wherein  their  lands, 
in  many  several  counties,  are  conveighed  ;  these  deeds  must  be  re- 
gistered in  every  several  county  wherein  any  land  lieth  therein  con- 
veighed ;  or,  if  such  deeds  be  to  be  registered  only  in  one  county, 
v^ith  references  therein  to  the  other  counties,  this,  besides  other  in- 
conveniences which  would  follow  thereon,  would  send  men  for  ma- 
king searches  on  those  references,  east,  west,  south,  and  north, 
certainly  to  their  great  charizes,  probably  to  little  purpose. 

All  frauds,  which  have  hitherto  been  committed  by  cheats,  may 
be  done  by  clerk  registers,  and  more  than  have  hitherto  been 
known. 

Their  temptations,  to  gain  by  bribery,  would  probably  be  greater 
than  their  honesties  to  resist;  they  would  have  means  and  oppor- 
tunities to  act  frau'.is  which  none  yet  have  had. 

Deeds  of  purchase  of  lands  to  be  recorded  in  these  registers  must 
take  their  force,  either  from  their  dates  or  caption  of  taking  ac- 
knowledgments of  them,  or  from  the  time  they  are  entered  in  the 
registers.  If  from  their  dates  or  captions,  as  if  from  six  months 
after  either  of  them,  then  fraudulent  purchasers  have  six  months  time 
to  conceal  such  deeds,  and,  they  and  the  sellers  combining,  the  sel- 
lers may  make  subsequent  deeds  of  sale  of  the  same  lands  to  pur- 
chasers on  full  values,  and  defraud  them  ;  the  fraudulent  purcha- 
sers, registering  their  precedent  deeds  within  the  six  months,  would 
have  the  lands,  tho^e  registers  being  records. 

If  deeds  of  purchase  must  take  their  force  from  the  entries  of 
them  into  the  registers,  then  so  many  deeds  would  be  brought  to  a 
register-office  in  one  day,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  register  them 
the  same  day  ;  the  preference  in  time,  to  register  them,  would  fall 
to  the  will  of  clerks,  registers,  and  the  just  purchasers  in  their 
mercies. 
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If  seTeral  deeds  of  sale  of  the  same  lands  should  be  mad^,  soiM 
for  a  full  value,  some  fraudulent,  and  the  just  deeds  brought  to 
the  registers,  the  same  day,  before  the  fraudulent  deeds,  the  re- 
gister clerk  is  bribed,  and  the  fraudulent  deeds  are  first  recorded 
in  the  register-offices,  the  fraudulent  purchasers  will  hate  th« 
lands. 

If  the  clerk  registers  (who  being  ordered  to  register  deeds  in 
time,  as  they  come  to  them)  will  not  be  bribed  to  do  otherwise; 
yet  fraudulent  sellers  may  have  fraudulent  deeds,  and  such  deeds 
ready  to  execute  so  soon  before  or  after  the  just  deeds,  as,  if  the 
fraudulent  buyers  cannot  otherwise  be  before  the  just  purchasers  at 
the  register-offices  with  their  deeds,  horses  will  be  laid  for  them, 
whereby  to  outride  the  others ;  so  fraudulent  deeds  would  be  first 
recorded  in  those  registers,  and  the  purchasers  for  full  falucs 
would  be  defrauded  of  the  lands  and  of  their  monies. 

Considerate  men  cannot  belicTe,  but  that  such  persons,  who  now 
contrive  and  act  frauds,  will  commit  more  frauds  when  they  shall 
ha?e  more  means  to  do  so,  or  that  clerk  registers  will  not  take 
bribes  for  false  entries  of  deeds  into  the  registers,  when  they  shall 
have,  besides  other  tricks,  such  ready  excuses  for  their  mis-entries 
when  found  out :  That  it  was  but  their  mistake  in  such  a  croud  of 
business ;  their  bribes  taken  are  not  easily  proved,  bat  such  mis« 
entry,  if  but  a  mistake,  would  be  fatal  to  the  honest  purchasers. 

Forged  deeds  are  now  vacated  by  the  Courts  of  Judicature,  but 
deeds  forged,  if  registered  in  those  registers  made  records,  could 
not  be  vacated  by  any  Court  of  Judicature. 

I  have  heard  sume  men  say,  that  forgeries  and  other  frauds 
would  be  prevented  by  making  such  ofiences  in  clerk  registers,  if 
contrivers  or  accessary  thereunto,  to  be  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy.  This  may  deceive  sudden  apprehensions,  bat  considerate 
men  will  foresee  such  birds  of  prey  would  soon  know^  that  those 
scarecrows  would  not  kill  them. 

Clerk  registers,  by  their  offices,  would  have  such  means  to  keep 
their  frauds  in  darkness,  and  to  tamper  with  jurors,  as  juries 
would  not  find  that  they  had  full  evidence  to  takeaway  their  li?es; 
and  such  forgeries  would  probably  be  concealed,  till  after  the 
forgers  deaths,  who  seldom  leave  estates  sufficient  to  answer  da- 
mages to  the  parties  wronged  by  them,  firibe-takers  will  bebribe* 
givers ;  most  commonly  great  cheaters  are  notorious  lifers,  and 
die  beggars. 

Men  will  enjoy  their  monies,  and  other  goods,  in  their  honses 
much  safer,  by  keeping  their  doors  well  locked  and  barred,  than 
they  would  do  if  they  should  be  compelled  to  leave  their  doors 
open,  although  the  most  severe  penalties  of  sufferings  and  death 
should  be  imposed  on  those  who  should  steal  any  of  their  goods 
out  of  their  houses.  We  do  not  suffer  prejudices  for  want  Ol  ofi- 
cers  toward  the  law,  but  our  grievances  are  rery  great  fe^  ofor 
many  officers,  and  their  clerks,  attornies,  and  sollidtors*  (Mkers 
will  raise  profits  to  themselves,  whoever  lose  bj  it ;  the  sore  ofi- 
cers,  the  more  will  be  the  frauds  and  oppressions;  SMOthan  Ivo* 
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f housed  clerks  and  soUicitors,  concerning  those  registers,  would 
be  employed  in  these  regis ter-ofiices. 

It  cannot  be  rational!  j  thought  that  all  these  officers,  when  first 
made,  will  be  able  and  honest.  It  is  not  to  he  supposed  that  those 
in  succession  will  be  so.  There  will  be  unworthy  hirelings  to  dis* 
coTer  to  insatiable  covetors  of  the  estates  of  others,  and  to  riotous 
wasters  of  their  own  estates,  the  flaws  in  deeds ;  and  to  discoTer 
fla\is  in  deeds  to  snch  men  would  be  as  to  publish  to  thieves,  what 
jewels,  monies,  plate,  and  other  goods,  persons  haTe  in  their 
houses,  and  in  what  places ;  or,  when  they  are  to  travel,  what 
monies  or  other  goods  they  will  take  with  them,  to  what  place 
they  go,  which  way,  and  with  what  company. 

These  registers  would,  in  many  fundamental  things,  subvert  our 
common  law,  which  is  a  sufficient  reason  to  fear  great  evils  from 
them. 

11  H.  7.  cap.  3.  An  act  of  parliament  was  made  to  put  penal 
laws  in  execution  by  information,  although  without  presentmenta 
or  indictments  by  juries.  It  had  as  fair  and  flattering  a  preamble 
as  any  act  for  registers  can  have,  to  be  for  avoiding  many  mischiefs, 
which  were  to  the  high  dishonour  of  God,  to  the  great  let  of  the 
common  law,  and  to  the  great  let  of  the  wealth  of  the  land  ;  but 
it  proved  to  be  to  the  high  dishonour  of  God,  to  the  great  let  of 
the  common  law,  and  wealth  of  the  land,  and,  on  grievous  com- 
plaints against  it,  was  repealed,  1  H.  8.  cap.  6.  and  bath  been 
detested  ever  since. 

if  a  council  of  law  be  examined  as  a  witness  upon  oath,  in  a 
Court  of  Judicature,  of  the  secrets  of  his  clients  estate,  he  is  not 
bound  to  make  any  discovery  of  them.  If  he  rcTealeth  any  thing 
in  his  client's  deeds  to  his  client's  damage,  onr  common  law  pii. 
nisheth  such  a  lawyer.  By  the  common  law,  no  purchaser  for  a 
valuable  consideration  is  to  be  compelled  to  shew  his  deeds  6f  pur- 
chase. 

These  registers  would  compil  all  persons  to  discover  what  was 
in  their  deeds;  would  give  copies  of  all  deeds  to  every  person's 
adversary,  to  every  attorney,  sollicitor,  and  rapinous  person, 
whereby  to  make  preys  of  the  estates  of  honest  and  quiet  persons* 

One  in  a  room  perusing  his  deeds,  another  comes  thither  to 
him.  The  owner  of  the  deeds,  upon  sudden  occasion,  goeth  out, 
and  layeth  the  written  side  downwards.  If,  on  his  return,  he  finds 
the  other  person  to  have  laid  the  written  side  upwards.  Englishmen 
esteem  this  a  great  incivility  ;  but,  if  he  finds  the  other  person 
taking  copies  of  his  deeds,  it  is  insuiferablc. 

Many  men,  who,  not  long  since,  declared  their  opinions  for  all 
deeds  to  be  registered,  both  for  the  time  past,  and  time  to  come, 
do  now  speak  against  the  registering  of  deeds  for  the  time  past ; 
some,  I  believe,  from  candour  and  ingenuity,  being  convinced  of 
the  mischiefs  and  inconveniences  thereof ;  bnt  such  men  are  seri- 
ously to  consider,  that,  if  they  grant,  that  .all  persons  should  be 
compelled  to  register  their  deeds  for  the  time  to  come,  they  would 
thereby  be  so  far  engaged,  as  hereafter  not  to  resist  to  have  all 
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deeds  registered  for  the  time  past.  It  will  be  pressed,  that  here  tii 
time  past,  and  lime  to  come,  are  links  of  the  same  chain,  as,  for 
one  to  be  without  the  other,  the  chain  would  be  broken  and  use. 
less.  It  will  be  pressed  to  try  retrospect  deeds  for  some  few  years 
past,  and  after  for  more  years,  and  never  rest  until  all  be  yielded ; 
many  ^^\\\  be  persuaded  to  yield  to  further  follies,  to  maintain 
the  errors  they  have  committed,  rather  than,  by  contractiiig,  to 
shew  their  former  weakness.  Besides,  on  the  same  reasons  for 
registering  deeds  of  inheritance,  to  prevent  frauds  against  pur- 
chasers and  creditors,  other  deeds  also  must  be  registered,  all 
•leases  for  lives  or  years,  the  charges  whereof  would  be  insupport* 
able  by  tenants;  for,  if  registering  deeds  of  lands  wonld  prevent 
such  frauds,  the  registering  of  leases  would  prevent  frauds  from 
leases;  and,  in  justice,  it  ought  io  be  done,  if  the  allegations  for 
registering  of  deeds  of  lands  of  inheritance  were  true,  else  it  would 
be  permitted,  that  purchasers  of  leases,  and  creditors,  on  securi- 
ties by  leases,  might  be  defrauded  for  any  estates  they  shook!  have 
by  leases  for  lives  or  years. 

We  have  yet  no  law  wliich  compels  any  person  to  record  bit 
deeds  of  purchase,  covenants,  or  trusts.  The  statute  27  H.  8.  cap. 
16.  for  inrollment  of  deeds  of  bargain  and  sale,  inviteth  some,  bat 
forceth  none ;  not  one  deed  of  an  hundred  is  inrolled  on  that  sta- 
tute wherein  covenants  or  trusts  arc  expressed. 

No  human  wisdom  can  foresee  to  make  laws  to  preTent  all  fn* 
ture  frauds.  When  new  frauds  are  invented  and  acted,  new  laws  are 
to  be  made  to  suppress  them.  Wc  have  some  good  laws  to  aToid 
fraudulent  conveyances,  yet  those  laws  are  defectire;  registers 
cannot  supply  those  defects.  If  registers  should  preTent  one  small 
fraud,  they  would  raise  twenty  worse  frauds. 

It  is  worthy  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  by  some  new  laws,  to 
provide  further  for  avoiding  fraudulent  conveyances,  but  without 
taking  from  us,  by  registers,  the  good  laws  we  already  haTe. 

it  is  worthy  of  most  serious  consideration,  that,  if  these  registers 
were  settled  by  a  law,  that  vast  and  wealthy  body  of  register-ofllcert 
would  soon  be  able  to  raise  and  maintain  great  stocks  of  monies, 
whereby  to  gain  more  authority,  and  thereby  more  profit  to  them- 
selves, by  new  laws  concerning  registers,  and  obstruct  the  passing 
of  laws  to  take  from  them  any  powers  or  profits,  although  those 
powers  and  profits  were  common  grievances  to  others ;  their  wealth 
would  enable  them  to  gratify  such  as  would  be  of  their  partj, 
and  to  oppress  others  that  were  against  them.  It  is  probable 
that  every  principal  register,  and  many  of  their  clerks^  woald 
be  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

If  the  inconveniences,  from  register-offices,  being  in  every  conn* 
ty^  should  settle  them  in  fewer  places,  as  if  into  seven  of  tJie  motC 
convenient  places  for  the  subjects  to  resort  unto  from  their 
tive  habitations,  then  this  kingdom  would  soon  be  nnder  set 
jurisdictions ;  every  several  register-office  will  necessitate,  tluU  a 
Court  of  Judicature  be  with  it  for  superin tendency  on  tlie  SMMge* 
ment  thereof,  to  determine  questions  as  they  shonld  aiiai»  (vhicb 
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woald  be  rery  many  and  daily)  concerning  mistakes,  misunder- 
standings, and  mis-entries  of  clerk  registers. 

SeTeral  judicatures  would  introduce  several  rules  and  courses  of 
proceeding.  Men  would  seldom  buy  or  sell  on  credit,  out  of  their 
own  judicatures,  when  they  did  not  know  by  what  rules  or  courses 
of  proceedings  those  transactions  should  be  judged.  They  would 
be  fearful  of  the  influences  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  several 
jurisdictions  would  have  on  the  judges  and  jurors  in  their  several 
judicatures ;  which  would  break  the  commerce  and  trade  which  ih% 
several  parts  of  this  kingdom  now  have  each  with  the  other. 

The  union  of  our  law,  which  is  the  unity  for  our  common  bene- 
fits, would  be  lost  in  our  causes  concerning  our  lands  or  goods, 
although  the  tryals  of  matters  of  fact  by  juries  are  twice  yearly  in 
the  several  counties,  to  the  great  ease  and  benefit  of  the  subjects ; 
yet  the  judgments  in  points  of  law,  on  those  tryals,  are,  in  the 
Courts  of  the  King's-Bench,  Common. Pi eap,  and  Exchequer, 
before  the  judges  of  those  courts,  learned  in  our  laws.  This  keeps 
the  law  intire,  and  to  be  the  same  throughout  the  whole  king, 
dom* 

Itcannotbe  foreseen  how  far  those  new  judicatures  would  intrench 
on  the  intireness  and  interest  of  the  monarchy  of  this  kingdom. 
Seven  several  judicatures,  in  seven  several  jurisdictions,  might  en- 
danger endeavours  for  another  heptarchy.  The  persons  in  the  se- 
veral jurisdictions  would  be  so  involved  by  their  interests  in  the 
judgments  given  in  their  several  judicatures,  as  to  leave  no  means 
unattempted  to  maintain  those  judgments,  and  to  be  unquiet  when 
proceedings  should  be  against  their  persons  or  estates,  elsewhere 
than  in  their  own  judicatures* 


A  LETTER  TO  MR.  SERJANT, 

A  ROMISH  PRIEST, 

Concerning   the  Impossibility  of  the  Publick  Establishment  of 

Popery  here  in  England. 


3%  19,  1672. 
Sib, 

SINCE  I  was  last  with  you  I  have  thought  of  what  you  said, 
'  That  'ere  long  all  our  parish  churches  would  be  in  your  pos- 
session.' This  hath  occasioned  me  to  write  (I  will  nptsay  my  advice) 
but  my  opinion  :  That  you  and  your  clergy  should  not  attempt 
that  which  I  perceive  you  have  already  in  your  speculations.  They 
who  know  the  history  of  your  services  in  the  last  wars,  and  since, 
must  acknowledge  that  you  have  deserved  well  of  your  prince,  in 
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that  not  onlj  70a  assorted  Iiis  cause  in  the  field  with  the  I<im  of  a 
limb,  bat,  which  is  more,  you  discovered  to  one  of  bis  great  mi. 
nisters  of  state  the  design  of  the  Roman  Catholicks,  managed  bj 
Sir  Kenhelm  Digby,  and  father  Holden,  an  English  sorbonbt,  to 
put  their  part  of  this  nation  under  the  subjection  and  patronage  of 
Oliver.  It  is  in  respect  to  you,  and  so  many  as  are  of  jour  loy- 
alty as  well  as  religion,  that  I  wish  in  the  game  they  now  play,  by 
venturing  high,  they  may  not  lose  all.  You  are  mnch  mistaken, 
if  from  a  toleration  you  conclude  an  assurance  of  pnblick  ettabltsh- 
ment.  It  is  one  thing  to  gain  a  favourable  look,  anotlier)  that 
one  should  so  fall  iq  love,  as  to  espouse  your  cante.  Comider  the 
difficulties,  if  not  impossibilities,  which  in  great  number  oppote 
your  hopes.  The  chiefest,  as  you  ought  to  apprehend,  is  tke  firm 
resolution  of  the  king,  to  defend  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  yet 
stands ;  a  resolution  in  him  so  unmoveable,  that  neither  ao  ioterest 
in  inichfy  princes,  obtainable  by  such  an  exchange,  could  invite, 
nor  the  arguments  of  military  men  could  persuade  him  to  renounce 
that  churchy  from  which  he  then  *  received  no  advantage,  but  the 
satisfaction  of  her  communion,  and  sufifering  in  her  defence.  Yoa 
cannot  but  know  withal,  that,  to  believe  him  inclinable  to  you, 
li  to  commit  treason  in  your  hearts,  since  that,  to  say  so,  is  de« 
dared  treason  by  an  act  of  parliament.  But,  if  you  should  prove 
so  sanguine  and  full  of  fancies,  as  to  belicKe  what  was  formerly 
ineffectual,  might  now  prevail ;  I  cannot  commend  your  judg- 
ment, except  you  shew,  that  either  your  religion  is  better,  or  else 
that  interest  doth  more  strongly  draw  the  king  towards  you  now 
than  heretofore.  For  the  former  part,  religion,  you  «ay  it  ought  not 
in  the  least  to  be  altered  ;  and  we  acknowledge,  if  it  were  reform* 
ed,  it  will  be  less  worth  to  the  clergy.  For  the  other,  concern. 
ing  interest  of  state,  if  it  dissuade  under  those  circumstances, 
much  more  will  it  at  this  day.  In  tho<c  times  he  might,  by  this 
course,  have  been  restored  to  three  kingdoms.  Now  be  would 
hereby  give  up  half  his  jurisdiction,  to  wit,  supremacy ;  and, 
after  a  while,  a  good  part  of  his  revenue,  the  appendant  posset* 
sions  of  his  supremacy,  iiut  this  is  not  the  worst ;  for,  besides 
this,  by  setting  up  Popery,  he  sets  up  the  Pope  as  his  coilegne 
and  fellow  sovereign  in  all  his  majesty's  dominions,  lie  gives  himt 
at  once,  all  the  clergy,  and  implicitely  as  many  as  they  frighten 

with  purgatory  and  hell. To  obey  God*s  vicar  rather  than 

man.  This  hath  been  done,  not  in  the  case  of  the  chnrch  alone, 
but  in  temporal  quarrels  betwixt  him  and  other  princes.  Bat,  if 
you  still  hold  the  conclusion  against  unanswerable  objections,  what 
means,  pray,  can  you  propose,  whereby  this  may  be  accompKithed ? 
Exercise  all  your  imaginative  power,  fancy  any  thing,  thongh 
never  no  unlikely,  to  be  granted  or  practised,  so  it  be  bnt  in  the 
nitniost  degree  of  possibility.  There  are  but  two  ways  to  do  it, 
either  by  parliament,  and  you  cannot  expect  that  this  parliament, 
which  appeared  so  earnest  against  your  toleration,  should  set  jon 

*  In  Uie  time  of  bb  banteh»fnt  tad  tht 
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up  9M  the  national  church.  And  if  you  hope  this  parliament  may 
quickly  die  of  old  age,  and  that  another  more  favourable  to  the 
distressed  may  sit  in  their  rooms,  you  will  find  yourself es  mis. 
taken ;  and  that  it  is  not  your  party  shall  be  the  men,  but  rather 
Birch,  who,  though  they  serfed  your  turn,  never  loTed  you  when 
they  were  uppermost. 

Let  me  farther  adtise  you  not  to  forfeit  your  discretion  so  far, 
as  to  expect  as  sudden  a  publick  change  of  religion  now  by  a  par* 
liament,  as  was  in  Queen  Mary's  days.  Then  the  reformation  had 
only  been  begun  by  King  Edward  his  six  years  reign,  and  care- 
Icsly  managed  by  the  greatest  persons  binder  him,  whose  chiefest 
aims  appear  to  be  quite  another  thing.  So  that  thereby,  whilst 
they  neglected  to  bring  oyer  the  country  gentlemen  to  protestant- 
ism, they  confirmed  them  in  popery.  Thence  was  it,  that  the 
Romanists  might  much  better  promise  themselves  to  be  restored 
under  that  queen,  than  at  these  years  when  people  still  remember 
her;  and  for  several  generations  have  been  reconciled  to  the 
reformation  by  writings  in  those  controversies,  and  held  in  by 

penal   laws ,    and  estranged  from  Rome  by  88.*  and  the  6th 

of  November,  f  Now  you  cannot  look  for  any  good  from  a 
parliament,  you  may  rightly  dread  their  displeasure ;  especially  if 
you  should  stretch  your  liberty  of  conscience  to  the  perverting  of 
other  mcn^s  :  For  do  what  you  can,  and  declaim  never  so  much 
against  a  parliamentary  religion  ;  the  commons  will  have  a  com* 
mittec  for  religion,  or  else  liberty  and  privilege  are  utterly  lost. 
So  that  you  ought  by  a  private  exercise  of  your  worship,  and  a 
peaceable  demeanor,  to  provide  for  the  coming  of  a  parliament, 
as  by  repentance  men  do  for  death,  because  it  cannot  be  avoided, 
but  may  be  made  less  hurtful. — By  this  time,  I  suppose,  you  may 
have  laid  aside  all  hopes  of  being  adranced  by  a  parliament,  and 
cast  your  thoughts  towards  a  standing  army.  Certainly  you  will 
find  this  conceit  as  airy  as  any  of  the  rest,  for  (besides  that  he, 
whose  authority  should  raise  it,  intends  you  no  more  than  a  bare 
and  limited  toleration)  there  arc  very  many  and  obvious  hinder- 
ances  of  that  project:  The  kingdom,  being  an  island,  takes  away 
the  pretences  hereof,  which  are  alledged  by  our  powerful  neigh- 
bours, and  allowed  by  reason  of  their  situation.  So  that,  on  the 
surmises  of  such  a  thing,  the  mutinous  temper  of  this  climate  would 
appear  as  jealous  of  their  liberties,  as  in  some  countries  men  are  of 
their  wives.  And  withal,  where  could  you  raise  men  for  the  ser« 
vice  ?  Your  own  gciitlemi-n  of  estates  would  not  endure  foreigners ; 
and  they  must  necessarily  want  home-born  soldiers,  there  being 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  your  religion,  and  of  none  to  give  the 
Jaw  of  arms  to  all  your  adversaries.  And  where  will  you  get  the 
main  weapon,  money  ?    Thou^ih  )Our  religion  should  open  their 

•  The  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion,  with  their  invincible  Armado,  as  they  were  pleated  t« 
Cerm  it;  thooch  Ood  brought  it  to  notliing;  the  particulars  whereof  are  printed  in  tbia  col- 
lertion.    i^ee  Vol.  11.  p.  47,  U8. 

t  The  day  when  the  Papists  had  contrived  to  destroy  the  three  eitatesof  the  nation  assembled 
tn  Mtrltainent,  hy  blowing  them  up  with  gunpowder,  and  since  caUed,  *  Tlie  Gunpowder  Plot, 
«r  Treason.* 
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stock  and  treasure  as  for  a  holy  war,  yet,  in  a  little  tiiiie,  eltklr 
their  stock  or  their  zeal  would  be  spent,  and  then  an  army  in  its 
own  country  cannot  so  easily  get  bread  by  the  sword,  as  laboar. 
ing  men  can  do  by  the  spade.  For  proof  of  (his,  yon  may  call  to 
mind  how  that  both  rump  and  army  were  well  nigh  famished  into  a 
dissolution,  when  the  country  declared  they  would  pay  no  more 
taxes.  In  such  necessities,  soldiers,  like  beasts  of  prey,  will  fall 
one  upon  another  and  devour  their  keepers  too  ;  and,  if  you  be. 
lieye  them  to  be  wholly  mercenary,  they  are  never  so  likely  to  be 
hired  to  a  design  contrary  to  their  former  commission,  as  when 
their  masters  cannot  pay,  nor  their  enemies  can  be  plundered,  yet 
will  freely  part  with  money  upon  their  own  terms.  You  see,  sir, 
how  I  have  followed  your  propagators  through  all,  both  probable 
and  wild  methods,  which  they  can  invent;  all  which  appearing  an. 
profitable  and  unlikely,  they  will  not  surely,  like  vain  projectors, 
waste  what  they  have,  for  that  which  they  can  never  obtain. 

Your  Serraot* 
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CONCERNING 

The  Proceedings  and  Practices  of  John  de  Witt,  Pensionary ; 

and  Iluwacrt  Van  Put  ten,  his  Brother ;  with 

oliiers  of  that  Faction. 

Drawn  up  bi/  a  Person  of  Eminency  ihere^  and  printed  at 

the  Hague. 

And  Translated  out  of  Dutch,  August  the  30th,  1672« 

London,  Printed  by  S.  and  B.  G.  and  arc  to  he  sold  by  R.  C.  orer-against 

the  Glol)e  in  Little-Britain. 

QuariOf  containing  Thirty-five  Paget, 

Tun  remonstrance  contains  such  ftictsof  treachery  in  the  gunrdiant  of  a  itatev 
that  of  all  others  boHsts  the  most  of  its  freedom  and  liberty;  and  waa  atteuded 
with  such  fatal  ctmHcqucnces,  even  a  popular  and  tumultuous  seixing  and  exf^ 
cution  of  thone  traitors,  who  had  received  French  money  to  dect-ive  and  cor- 
rupt ihe  deputies  of  the  people  ;  and  to  disable  their  Nation  from  making  auv 
resistance  to  their  powerlul  enemy,  the  French  kiui^:  That,  methiukt,  the  verj 
remcmhrance  thereof  should  not  only  dcier  every  minister  of  that  state  fniai 
thenceforward  from  practices  of  the  hke  nature,  but  rail  upon  the  whole  stairs 
of  the  United  Provinces  to  exert  their  liberty,  by  bringing  soch  miscreants  fa 
condign  punishment ;  and  to  be  ever  in  readiness  to  re^>el  their  natural  enemj 
thp  French,  and  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  approving  their  good  fidelil j» 
by  duly  executing  tho!>e  treaties,  which  the  wisdom  of  their  farefathers  have  o^ 
tained  fur  the  said  purpose.  And  the  seasonableness  of  reprinting  thb  tcmod 
sirance  cannot  be  que:»tioncd,  if  we  consider  the  following  passages  io  a  late 

•    nieraorial  presented  on  the  17ih  of  August|  N.  S.  instant,  bj  Mr.  IVarn*  his 
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Britannick  majestj^'s  roinister  plenipotentiary  to  their  High  mightinesses  the 
Siies-generil,  at  n  time  tiiut  the  &aid  republick  is  attacked  in  its  barrier  by  the 
said  eneiBj  of  France,  who  has,  with  hi  lie  or  no  resistance,  taken  several  of  their 
strong-holds;  has  threatened  and  attempted  to  invade  that  power,  which  not 
only  made  them  a  free  people,  hut  has  at  all  times  protected  them  in  (heir  great- 
est distresses ;  in  which  that  great  statesman  not  only  remonstrates  the  hazard  of 
the  present  circumstances,  to  which  the  States  are  reduced,  but,  with  a  pen  no- 
ways inferior  to  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  himself,  displaj^s  llie  real  advantage 
end  necessity  for  their  preservation,  to  act  vigorausly,  conformable  to  their  treu^ 
ties,  with  their  faithful  ailies  against  their  common  enpmy  :  For,  says  he. 

High  and  Mighty  Lords, 

IT  is  with  great  regret,  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  pressing  com. 
mands  of  the  king  my  master,  I  find  myself  obliged  to  put  your 
High  mightinesses  in  mind,  that  the  term  prescribed  so  positiyely 
and  clearly,  by  the  treaty  of  1678,  for  employing  your  good  offi- 
ces with  the  power,  who  >vas  the  aggressor  in  the  present  war 
against  his  majesty,  expired  some  time  since,  without  their  haying 
io  any  manner  procured  the  re-establishment  of  the  publick  tran- 
quillity, and  without  his  majesty's  having  had  the  full  benefit  of 
the  said  treaty. 

His  majesty  is  very  far  frrni  intending  to  importune  your  High 
mightinesses  with  complaints  (»r  reproaches.  But  what  he  owes  to 
himself  and  to  the  publick  security,  does  not  permit  him  to  keep 
silence  any  longer  upon  the  inexecution  of  a  treaty,  the  mostim- 
portant,  and  the  most  essential  of  all  those  which  unite  his  crown 
v^ifh  your  state.  The  king  mi^ht  naturally  have  promised  himself 
a  more  expeditious  determination,  as  well  from  the  known  good 
faith  of  your  High  mightinesses,  which  was  doubly  engaged  by  the 
war  declared  at  the  same  time  against  the  queen  of  Hungary,  as 
from  the  events  with  which  his  majesty's  requisition  has  been 
followed. 

If  good  faith  did  not  permit  your  High  mightinesses  to  see  your 
allies  attacked,  without  breaking  with  the  aggressor,  your  own 
di;^nity  allowed  you  vtill  less  to  see  yourselves  attacked  in  so  sen- 
sible a  part  as  your  barrier,  without  resenting  it,  like  sovereigns 
jealous  of  their  honour,  and  attentive  to  the  preservation  of  their 
rights. 

Where  is  the  state  which,  in  such  circumstances,  would  not  with 
eagerness  and  of  itself  have  solicited  an  alliance  so  powerful,  as 
that  to  which  the  king  my  master  and  (he  Queen  of  Hungary  do 
not  cease  inviting  your  High  mightinesses? 

The  king  hath  set  forth,  with  so  much  strength,  in  his  letter  of 
the  J  ?th  of  last  April,  which  was  delivered  to  your  High  niighti- 
nerses  upon  the  '29th  of  the  same  month,  the  justice  of  his  demand  ; 
your  High  mightinesses  have  yourselves,  as  well  by  your  provisi- 
onal answer,  as  by  the  succours  which  you  have  furnished  to  hi$ 
majesty,  acknowledged  in  so  direct  a  manner  the  force  of  your 
engagements,  that  nothing  remains  for  me  to  do,  but  to  press  the 
Intire  accomplishment  of  them. 

JGive  me  leave,   High  and  mighty  lords,  to  appeal  to  your  owrj 

VOL.  yi^.  K  k 
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conviction,  whether  the  good  of  the  common  canse,  whether  the 
particular  interest  of  the  republick,  have  been  sufficiently  promo- 
ted by  this  indecision,  by  this  cautious  conduct,  which  an  cxoos  of 
prudence  has  dictated  to  your  High  mightinesses  from  the  hegiiiiinig 
of  the  troubles  with  which  it  has  pleased  proTidence  to  fb&t  Eu- 
rope, to  this  day,  to  encourage  your  High  mightinesses  to  penbt 
in  the  same  method  of  proceeding. 

To  what  a  degree  has  not  this  indecision  frustrated  the  eftcts  of 
your  most  wise  resolutions?  To  what  a  degree  has  it  not  rendered 
useless  your  best-placed  expcnces,  and  increased  the  neeestitj  of 
them? 

What  jealousies,  what  umbrage  has  it  not  giren,  and  does  it  not 
still  give  to  the  allies  of  a  good  cause  ?  What  discooragoinent  to 
the  powers  who  might  increase  the  number  of  them  ?  Widi  what 
presumption  does  it  not  inspire  our  aggressor  and  his  adherents  ? 
What  facility  has  it  not  given  them  of  extending  their  views,  and 
bringing  their  pernicious  designs  to  perfection  ? 

Your  High  mightinesses  knowHow  very  unsuccessful  yonr  pains 
and  efforts  have  been  towards  fmishing  the  salutary  work  of  peace, 
the  name  of  which  is  so  often  prostituted.  You  know  to  what  a 
degree  the  ways  of  moderation  have  been  exhausted,  and  how  far 
they  have  been  despised. 

It  is  time  that  the  long  forbearance  of  your  High  mightinesses 
should  be  justified,  by  manifesting  your  true  principles  in  tlie  eyes 
of  your  subjects,  of  your  allies,  and  of  all  Europe.* 

Your  High  mightinesses  see  your  most  intimate  and  most  power- 
ful friends,  and  }  our  own  barrier,  attacked  at  once  by  the  same 
power;  that  very  power  which  drove  the  Queen  of  Hnngary  from 
Vienna,  and  which  made  an  attempt  upon  the  throne  of  tiw  king 
my  master,  has  now  the  command  at  Menin,  at  Ypres,  at  Fnmes, 
after  having  driven  out  the  troops  of  your  High  mightinettes  with 
fire  and  sword.  Will  you  still  hesitate  whether  to  consider  and 
treat  this  power  as  our  common  enemy  ? 

Will  your  High  mightinesses  sec  capital  revolutions  happen  daily 
in  the  most  flourishing  kingdoms,  and  in  the  states  the  least  expo- 
sed, without  being  alarmed  at  them,  and  without  proriding  reme- 
dies proportionable  to  the  evil  ?  Let  us  not  trust  solely  to  the  jos- 
tice  of  our  cause ;  the  age  in  which  we  live  pays  respect  to  notliinc 
but  force. 

Ambition  and  greediness  have  already  drawn  together  bat  too 
many  powers.  Let  virtue,  let  honour,  let  the  principles  of  sdf- 
prcservation  at  last  reunite  the  rest.  And  if  our  engagements,  if 
our  interests  are  not  sufficient  to  that  end,  let  the  common  danger 
induce  us  to  take  this  salutary  resolution ;  let  that  move  os  to  look 
for  our  security,  where  only  it  is  to  be  found,  in  our  onion  and  in 
our  vigour. 

The  readiurss,  with  which  your  High  mightinesses  hare  alieady 
executed  the  treaty  above-mentioned  in  all  its  provisional  poiats. 
is  a  sure  pledge  to  his  majesty  for  the  execution  of  tlie  wlioiew 
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More  than  one  cprdial  fricud,  unjustly  attacked,  requires  it  of  a 
faithful  ally.  The  tottering  system  of  Europe,  with  which  the  in- 
dependance  of  your  High  mightinesses  is  so  closely  connected,  de- 
mands it.  A  protestant  and  free  nation  *,  the  surest  bulwark  of 
your  state  against  the  attacks  of  powers  +  that  acknowledge  no 
other  tie  towards  their  neighbours,  than  the  submission  to  their 
wills,  or  their  own  inability  to  extort  it,  promises  it  to  herself  from 
a  protestant  rcpublick,  jealous  of  that  liberty  which  she  has  pur- 
chased so  dearly,  and  who  has  often  been  the  protectress  of  that  of 
the  republick. 

Let  not  our  actions  falsify  these  glorious  titles ;  but  may  our 
united  efforts  once  more  set  bounds  to  ambition,  raise  a  new  bar- 
rier in  defence  of  the  publick  liberties,  and  bring  back  peace,  jus- 
tice, and  good  order  into  Europe. 

Done  at  the  Hague,  this  17th  of  August,  1744. 

Signed, 

ROBERT  TREVOR. 

EVERY  one,  not  without  reason,  stands  amazed,  not  being  able 
to  apprehend  how  it  is  possible,  that,  in  less  than  forty  days,  * 
the  king  of  France  should  subdue  above  forty  cities  and  eminent 
fortresses,  formerly  belonging  to  this  state. 

A  disgrace  to  our  nation,  and  a  blot  so  great,  that  it  is  ne?cr  tq 
be  washed  off  from  the  not  su^liciently  famous  Batavians. 

Yet,  if  the  reader  pleases  seriously  to  consider  the  following  re- 
iation,  I  doubt  not  but  he  will  in  ^ome  measure  be  satisfied. 

Mv  opinion  then  is,  that  the  king  of  France  did  not  make  sg 
great  a  progress  purely  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  the  concurrenca 
and  assistance  of  some  governors  of  this  country;  (Oh  that  they 
had  never  been  so !)  who,  being  bought  thereto,  instead  of  fathers, 
became  traitors  of  our  native  country,  which  to  demonstrate  clearly 
we  ^re  to  consider, 

That  the  King  of  France  did  no  way  surprise  us,  but  gave  us 
sufficient  warning  beforehand;  as  well  with  words  to  our  ambasi* 
«adors,  as  in  deeds  with  his  great  preparations  made  by  him,  be- 
yond any  example,  tlirough  his  whole  dominions;  as  also  by  his 
majesty's  erecting  several  unheard  of  magazines,  as  well  in  his  own 
realm,  as  without,  nay,  on  our  frontiers  at  Nuys.  The  prepara^ 
tions  whereof  were  so  great,  that  an  experienced  officer,  who  hath 
borne  great  commanxls  in  the  German  wars,  as  also  under  the  King 
of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  other  princes,  coming  to  complimentthe 
Lord  of  Amerongen,  who  at  that  time  was  on  the  behalf  pf  this 
state  at  Coloi^ne,  takiiio;  an  opportunity  to  view  the  forementioned 
magazine,  declared  to  me  at  his  return,  that  he  had  never  seen  nor 
heard  of  the  like;  believing  it  to  be  sufficient  to  contain  provisioa 
iind  ammunition  enough  for  two,  nay  three  hundred  thousand  men* 

That  he  could  not  see  this  state  was  concerned  th^rcat^  askingi 

•  Great  Britain.  t  France. 
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moreoyer,  If  they  did  not  intend  to  defend  their  coontrj,  becavse 
they  made  such  small  preparations  for  the  defence  thereof?  That 
the  ashes  ought  to  be  stirred,  and  the  fire  extinguished,  before  Urn 
flame  grew  too  big. 

I  confess,  that,  at  that  time,  I  little  regarded  this  saying;  be- 
cause,  according  to  my  duty,  I  censured  favourably,  and  expected 
nothing  but  good  and  faithfulness  from  our  governors ;  bat  I  have, 
by  the  sorrowful  event,  found  that  1  might  not,  withoat  a  good 
argument,  have  condescended  to  the  forementioned  officer's  opinion. 
For  who  knows  not  that  the  first  care  of  a  governor,  for  Iba 
defence  of  his  country,  ought  to  consist, 

In  erecting  suflicient  magazines,  fortifying  of  towns  and  castles? 
Furnishing  the  same  towns,    and  fortresses,  with  valiant  and 
faithful  governors  and  commauders,  sufficient  garisont,  trenches, 
and  ammunition  for  war,  and  especially,  to  deprive  tbe  enemy  of 
as  much  ammunition,  and  men,  as  possible.     But  let  us  examine 
whether  any  of  all  these  things   were  done  with  vigour,   and  we 
shall,  to  our  sorrow,  and  irreparable  loss  and  disgrace,  rather  find 
the  contrary  to  have  been  acted  by  the  wicked  and  strange  direc- 
tions  of  those  corrupt  governors:  Fo  mot  withstanding  it  was  well 
known,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  King  of  France's  preparati. 
ons  for  war,  there  scarce  was  any  salt-petre  in  Europe,  bnt  what 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Nctherland  East-India  company;    and, 
notwithstanding  it  was  proffered  the  state  by  the  said  company, 
yet  they  refused  the  same,  and  rather  desired  that  it  should  be  sent 
to  France,  and  so  serve  as  a  knife  to  cut  the  throat  of  the  Nether. 
lands  at  once ;  which  was  not  suflicient,  for,  besides  that  (instead 
or  publishing  edicts  to  prevent  the  transporting  of  ammunition  to 
the  enemy,  which  ought  to  have  been  their  chief  care)  they  encou* 
raged  and  maintained  the  sending  of  all  necessaries  for  war  to  the 
enemy:  Of  the  truth  whereof  every  one  may  be  assured,  since  it 
may  be  heard  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  J  ucchen.  Governor  of 
Wesel,  yet  lifing  in  the  Hague,  that  his  excellency,  about  four  or 
Ave  months  ago,  I)eing  advised,  in  a  letter  by  a  loyal  subject,  that 
four  ships,  laden  with  powder  and  shot,  and  other  ammunition  for 
war,  were  coming  up  the  Rhine,  to  pass  by  Wesel;  adding,  more* 
over,  the  merchants  names,  that  had  sold  and  bought  it,   where  it 
was  laden,  what  powder-mill  the  powder   came  from,  and  from 
whom  the  other  stores,  kc,  and  that  the  master  of  the^hip  had  a 
pass-port  from  Cologne;  nay,  that  it  was  to  be  carried  to  Nu\s, 
into  the  PVench  magazine ;    advising  him  also,  that,  by  vertoc  oY  a 
certain  order  (sent  to  his  excellency  some  years  ago,  that,  if  the 
Bishop  of  AJun<iter  should  make  any  invasion)  he  would  please  to 
stop  the  said  ships;    whereupon,  going  himself  to  the  Rhine^  he 
asked,  Whether  an  v  persons  had  seen  such  ships  pass  by,  as  were 
mentioned  in  his  letter  of  advice?  (iiecauso  this  is  a  very  remark. 
able  business,  1  think,  it  will  not  seem  amiss  to  give  an  acconnC  of 
the  circumstances  thereof.)  When  one  of  the  standers-by,  answer- 
ing,  said,    that  two  such-Iike  ships  were  |)ast  by,  and  gone  np 
higher;  that  tliey  \svtc  la'.ien  with  powder,  shot,  and  other  aauia* 
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liition,  which,  instead  of  bcinsj  unladen  at  Cologne,  according  to 
the  pass-port,  were  carried,  and  put  into  the  French  magazine  at 
Nuys:  That  he  had  this  account  from  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
ressels  that  were  returned  from  thence,  very  much  discontented 
that  he  had  been  forced  to  unlade  contrary  to  his  pass-port. 

The  goYcrnor,  hereupon,  sending  for  the  foremen tioned  master 
of  the  vessel,  and  having  understood  the  truth,  according  to  the 
foremcntioncd  relation  from  his  own  mouth;  moreorer,  that  there 
was  a  third  vessel  laden  with  the  same  sort  of  goods  yet  below  We- 
sel,  and  coming  up  the  Rhine-  Whereupon,  staying  till  the  even. 
ing,  and  not  seeing  the  said  ship,  the  governor,  fearing  that  she 
might  pass  by  in  the  night,  >ent  some  musqueteers  thither,  strictly 
commanding  them  to  enter  and  stay  in  the  vessel  till,  it  should  come 
np  to  the  city,  and  be  searched  by  his  excellency :  Who,  on  the 
following  day,  examining  the  said  ship,  found  the  same  to  be  laden 
as  before  ;  when,  taking  the  pass-port  from  the  master,  he  imme- 
diately caused  it  to  be  exactly  copied ;  and,  keeping  the  original, 
sent  the  copy  with  the  post,  wlio  went  away  that  day,  or  else  an 
express  had  been  sent  to  the  state,  or  council  of  state,  whom  he 
informed,  in  a  letter,  all  what  had  happened  ;  and  therefore  desired 
spec'dy  orders  how  he  should  govern  himself  in  this  affair. 

There  was,  at  that  time,  but  little  powder  and  shot  in  Wesel; 
90  that  the  governor  was  not  a  little  rejoiced,  hoping,  that,  hy 
this  opportunity,  the  city  would  be  well  provided  at  a  small  charge 
to  the  country. 

But,  instead  that  the  said  sliip  should  unlade  there,  the  gover- 
nor  received  an  order,  signed  by  the  secretary,  that  he  should  not 
only  free  the  vessel  whi^h  he  had  stopped,  but  also  permit  all  ships, 
that  had  such  pass-ports,  to  pass  freely,  and  unmolested,  on  their 
way;   which  his  excellency  immediately  condescended  to. 

Two  days  after  past  by  another  ship,  that  had  twice  as  much  am- 
munition a-board  her  as  one  of  the  former,  and  from  time  to  time 
several  others  of  the  same  nature  steering  the  same  course. 

Whilst  the  governor,  from  that  time  forward,  sollicited  the 
council,  that  the  city  Wesel,  being  so  considerable  a  town,  and  of 
such  great  consequence  to  the  state,  ought  to  have  six-thousand 
men  in  garison,  and suiBcient  trenches  and  ammunition;  all  which 
the  governor  oftentimes  requested  in  his  letters  to  the  council  of 
state;  who,  at  last,  gave  orders  for  the  making  of  trenches  about 
the  said  city,  and  furnishing  the  same  with  all  manner  of  neces- 
saries. 

But,  instead  of  putting  a  garison  of  six- thousand  men  into  the 
same,  they  drew  immediately  thirteen  troops  of  horse,  and  twelve 
companies  of  foot,  all  stent  and  able  men,  out  of  it,  and  put  a  few 
companies,  consisting,  the  greatest  part,  of  unexperienced  youths  in 
their  stead;  of  which  the  governor  hath  often  complained;  and,  to 
secure  this  considerable  city  the  more  to  the  enemy^  they  (under' 
pretence  that  the  Governor  Juccheu  should  come  and  give  their 
High  mightinesses  an  account  in  person  at  the  Hague)  put  in  ano- 
ther governor ;    and,  how  honourably  he  hath  carried  himself  in 
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the  defence  of  that  city,  appears  bj  the  event,  Exiiut  acta  pr6^ 
bant.     The  like  pretence  they  had  to  turn  other  govemors,  as  ap^ 
pears  chiefly   by   Colonel  d*Ossery,   an  Irishman,   and  a  Roman 
Catholick,  whose  villainies,  and  traiterous  acticms,  have  been  ma- 
nifested  formerly   in  his  services  under  other  princes,  and  one^ 
whose  correspondence  i^^ith  the  enemy,  and  notorious  treasons 
concerning  the  business  of  Rynberk,  are  at  large  related,  in  a  r4*r- 
tain  paper  delivered  by  the  Captains  Vytcnbogaert  add  Clark,  to 
his  highness  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  council  of  the  state; 
and  also  in  a  certain  apology  of  the  Governor  of  Bassem,   and  a 
comment  on  the  letter  from  Tondlemonde,  all  extant  in  print,  to 
which  I  r^'fer  you ;  wherein  also  you  have  an  account,  how  that 
the  garisons  of  the  city  of  Rynberk,    (notwithstanding  it  was  so 
considerable  a  fortress  to  this  state)  were  not  sufficient  to  defend 
half  the  countersharps ;  and  therefore  might  easily   (bj  tlie  trea. 
chery  of  D'Ossery,  and  the  falseness  of  the  governor  Basscm)  be 
conquered  by  the  enemies.     And  indeed,  this  D^Ossery  following, 
forsooth,  the  examples  of  the  honourable  lords  arid  overseers  of 
this  forcmentioried  work,  in  their  counterfeit  fatherly  care,  beluu 
ved  himself  no  doubt  so  honourably  in  the  defence  of  this  city,  that 
he  well  deserved  a  triumphant  gallows  of  a  considerable  height,  not 
only  for  his  own  falseness,  but  beC;ause  so  many  lojral  oflicers, 
which  undoubtedly  were  iii   garison  there,   were  deluded,   by  his 
base  designs  and  treacheries,  to  their  utter  ruin. 

And,  for  the  better  carr)  ing  on  of  these  traiterous  courses* 
three  regiments  more  were  s^nt  io  Maestridht,  after  it  was  soffici- 
ently  provided,  so  that  in  all  probability  the  enemy  (finding  that 
place  so  fortified)  should  pass  by  there,  ainl  come  first  to  Rynberk 
and  Wesel.  At  the  same  time  when  the  news  came  to  ao  assembly 
of  a  province,  now  in  the  enemy's  possession,  that  there  were 
three  regiments  more  put  into  Maestricht,  it  was  said,  that  his 
highness,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  writ  in  a  letter,  that  he  did 
miich  wonder,  that  such  an  extraordinary  care  was  taken  for  that 
city  only,  whenas  it  would  be  more  necessary  to  look  after  other 
towns,  which  were  of  as  great  consequence  to  the  state.  This  L 
was  informed  by  a  person,  whose  fortune  it  was  to  be  present  at 
that  asscfmbly. 

I  also  heard,  at  that  time,  that  a  certain  governor,  being  exceed* 
ingly  troubled,  said,  <  What  doth  all  this  tend  to?  I  do  not  like 
the  carriage  of  affairs,  for  we  are  like  to  lose  our  country  for  want 
of  men,  having  twenty. five  thousand  short  of  what  is  absolnlely 
necejfsary.' 

^  And  what  was  the  reason  ?' 

They  made  a  great  shew  of  raising  men,  but  they  acted  all  things 
contrary. 

For  notwithstanding  the  first  levies  were  made  with  great  troa- 
ble  out  of  the  country,  and  we  were  assured,  that  by  the  nany 
men  that  were  likewise  raised  there  by  others,  the  governors  of 
those  places  had  taken  an  occasion  strictly  to  forbid  the  same,  in^ 
somnch  that  we  kdew,  there  was  not  one  place,  nay  not  oaa  foot 
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»f  land  out  of  our  own  dominions  left,  where  we  were  permitted 
to  IcYy  any  forces.  Yet,  nevertheless,  under  a  pretence  for  the 
good  of  the  country,  it  was  strictly  forbid  by  an  edict,  not  to  raise 
any  men  within  our  dominions,  but  in  such  placet  where,  we  knew 
before,  there  was  not  a  man  to  be  had. 

Nay,  these  officers,  (which,  for  the  most  part  were  Roman  Ca* 
tholicks)  knowing  the  unwillingness  of  men  to  stay  with  them, 
were  forced  to  raise  two  or  three  times  the  men  that  otherwise 
would  have  served,  to  the  great  exhausting  of  the  publick  trea- 
sures, and  their  own  estates:  And  yet  they  could  not  keep  so  ma^ 
ny  of  them  together,  as  to  make  half  a  company  at  their  place  of 
rendezvouis.  Whereupon  the  captains  making  a  complaint  to  the 
governors,  that  it  was  a  common  practice  of  the  soldiers,  to  take 
their  money,  and  afterwards  to  desert  their  colours ;  and  desiring 
that  these  things  might  be  remedied ;  they  shrunk  up  their  shoul- 
ders, saying,  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  help  it.  These  disor- 
ders thereupon  of  beating  of  drums  within  the  country  was  left  off, 
and  the  discourse  amongst  the  officers  being,  that  Holland  had  mo- 
ney enough,  and  consequently  might  have  men  at  all  times. 

The  other  great  levies  and  treaties  with  the  Foreign  princes,  viz. 
firanden burgh,  Lunenburgh,  and  others,  were  appointed  to  be, 
against  that  time,  when  they  hoped  and  judged  that  all  things  would 
be  lost :  Notwithstanding  it  might  have  been  sooner  accomplished, 
and  more  effectually,  the  princes  themselves  having  proffered  their 
assistance. 

The  ratification  of  the  treaty,  being  also  kept  close  till  the  last 
hour,  deprived  our  ambassadors  from  making  a  conclusion. 

Wc  may  be  informed  from  the  ambassadors,  that  were  sent  to 
Brandenburgh,  and  now  residing  in  the  Hague,  that  they  received 
the  ratification  at  Hamborough,  not  before  the  beginning  of  July, 
new  stile. 

The  same  Lords  ambassadors  declare  to  the  whole  world,  that 
the  states  themselves  may  justly  be  blamed  for  the  so  late  coming 
down  of  the  auxiliary  troops.  That  at  first  his  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Brandenburgh  was  treated  withal,  as  if  they  would  have  bought 
a  dish  of  fish  of  him.  That  afterwards  his  highness,  instead  of  be- 
ing pressed  on,  advised  our  ambassador  to  stir  up  his  lords  and 
masters,  about  the  furthering  of  affairs;  sajing,  moreover,  my 
lord,  you  have  traitors  in  your  country,  matters  are  very  ill  ma- 
naged there.  I  am  also  assured,  and  it  may  likewise  be  heard, 
from  the  forementioned  ambassadors,  that  the  treaty  with  the  prin- 
ces of  Lunenburgh  and  Brunswick  was  broke  off  only  upon  a  dif- 
ference of  five-thousand  ri^-doUars. 

But  note,  they  would  rather  want  the  favour  of  those  princes, 
and  the  eight-thousand  and  seven  men  which  they  would  have  sent 
this  state. 

What  do  you  think  (said  one  of  the  same  ambassadors  to  me 
not  long  since)  if  all  the  auxiliary  troops  had  come  down  in  May, 
would  the  Frenchmen  have  gotten  into  our  country  with  so  much 
case  as  they  have  done?  But,  what  shall  we  say!  it  was  designed 
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80 ;  ambassadors  were  sent  to  all  princes  and  potentates,  wfaed  wd 
were  assured  that  the  army,  by  the  unhandsome  proceedings  of 
some,  which  shall  be  nameless,  were  all  blocked  up;  and,  how  our 
ambassadors  managed  their  affairs  in  England,  I  shall  omit  to  men- 
tion. De  Groot  would  also  hare  made  no  better  end  of  bis  am. 
bassy  in  France,  had  he  not  been  second',  d  by  his  brother-in-law, 
that  honest  patriot,  Momba.  One  man  was  not  sufficient,  there- 
fore we  must  hare  a  second.  In  short,  affairs  were  well  ordered, 
our  magazines  exhausted,  and  the  enemy's  tilled. 

LcYies  were  ordered  to  be  raised  in  such  places,  where  wc  knew 
it  was  forbidden  and  impossible  to  be  performed;  and  where  auxi- 
liaries were  proffered,  and  might  be  had  with  ease,  ihoee  were 
slighted,  and  put  off  till  such  time,  as  we  supposed,  thej  wookl  be 
needless  and  too  late. 

Most  of  the  garisons,  and  eminent  places,  wer^  either  lerj  badly, 
or  not  at  all  fortified.  Others,  which  shame  forced  them  to 
strengthen,  wanted  one  thing  or  other,  to  make  them  insnfficient 
for  defence ;  for  those  that  had  men  enough  were  unprovided  of 
trenches  and  ammunition,  and  those,  which  were  stored  witbpow. 
der,  shot,  and  other  neccs-^aries,  wanted  men.  And  those  places, 
which  wc  knew  the  enemy  would  not  meddle  withal,  were  crooded 
with  more  men  than  were  needful.  What  shall  we  judfc  of  the 
eracination  of  the  strong  city  and  fortress  de  Grafie,  and  tKe  con- 
trivance, that  the  whole  garison  marching  thither,  according  to 
order,  were  surprised  by  the  em  my,  who  undoubtedly  had  notice 
thereof,  and  twenty-six  of  their  colours  taken  from  them?  Nay, 
we  may  justly  stand  amaziul,  to  imagine,  how  it  is  poSMble,  that 
whole  provinces,  as  Overyssel  and  Utrcc'nt,  should  be  delifercd  up 
in  one  day.  And  whereon  depends  that  riddle,  that  the  old  expe- 
rienced soldiers,  which  were  kept  prisoners  in  the  churches  of  the 
conquered  towns,  should  not  be  taken  notice  of,  and  yet  beat  the 
drums  daily  for  new  men ;  seeming  rather  willing  to  gitc  twenty, 
nay,  thirty  gilders  for  new  and  unexperienced  men,  than  for  the 
old  ten  or  twelve,  for  which  they  might  be  ransomed. 

Who  thought  ever  to  have  lived  to  see  these  times  in  oar  pro- 
vinces, that  we  must  go  begging  from  door  to  door  for  the  horse* 
men,  and  permit  them  to  go  away  for  want  of  money,  a<i  hath  hap- 
pened in  this  conjuncture  in  (rroningen ;  from  whence  I  had  ad- 
vice thereof  from  a  person,  who  was  an  eye-witness  thereto.  When 
God  intends  to  punish  a  country,  he  deprives  loyal  governors  of 
their  wisdom,  and  permits  the  wicked  to  use  the  same  to  the  des- 
truction thereof. 

A  certain  member  of  the  states  of  Holland,  not  long  before  the 
march  of  the  enemy,  discoursing  to  one  of  his  fraternity,  aboat  the 
condition  wherein  the  magazines  were,  said,  I  Thai  the  ma;:aiiiie  of 
Holland  was  so  well  furnished,  that,  though  the  wars  cootmned 
two  years,  it  was  sufficient  of  itself,  without  any  more  supplies ; 
and  now,  when  too  late,  great  complaints  were  made,  that  tlwre 
was  no  place  provided,  every  one  calling  for  powder,  shot,  and 
other  ammunition  for  war;   and  they  were  directed  to  magaaiaeai 
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%iiicti  from  time  to  time  were  emptied,  and  conseqoentty  had  iioi 
thing  left ;  the  said  lord  was  asked  by  his  associate,  Where  that 
great  and  well  furnished  magazine  was,  of  which  his  excellency  bad 
boasted  of  so  much  not  long  before;  whereupon  shrinking  up  his 
shoulders,  he  said,  that  his  meaning  was,  it  would  serte  to  furnish 
Holland  only,  but  none  of  the  other  provinces;  which  this  lord^ 
vho,  a  few  days  ago,  gave  me  an  account  thereof,  resented  very 
strangely.  ' 

Nay,  that  which  is  more,  our  whole  army,  being  before  Yssel^ 
was,  two  days  before  Whitsuntide,  so  ill  provided  of  powder  and 
shot,  that,  in  case  of  an  attack,  they  would  not  have  been  able  to 
defend  themselves  above  twenty-four  hours. 

Some  of  the  deputies  upon  the  report,  which  was  on  Whitsnn* 
monday,  that  the  French  had  taken  Burick,  coming  from  Nime- 
gaen  to  sollicit  the  lords  deputies  that  were  in  the  field,  for  powder 
and  shot,  received  for  answer.  That  they  could  not  spare  them 
any ;  which  was  also  told  me  at  the  same  time  by  a  governor  bf 
Nimeguen. 

But  Kirk-Patrick,  Governor  of  Hertogenbosch,  took  better 
care  for  his  government,  sending  the  last  week  a  list,  to  the  coun. 
cil  of  state,  of  all  things  which  he  wanted. 

And  to  shew  that  his  Highness,  the  Prince  of  Orailge,  used 
more  than  ordinary  care  and  endeavours,  he  sent  the  governor, 
whilst  the  citj,  committed  to  his  care,  was  blocked  up  or  besieged, 
to  fetch  powder,  shot,  and  cannon,  which  the  said  governor  ob- 
tained; but  then  he  could  not  find  a  vessel  that  either  would  or 
could  undertake  to  carry  the  same  thither,  of  which  the  governor 
hath  made  great  complaints  here  to  several  persons.  Now  whe- 
ther this  governor  was  blinded  by  the  orders  of  his  masters,  that  he 
could  not  see  the  forcmcntioned  defects  before,  or  whether  the 
overseers  of  our  country's  welfare  judged,  that  it  was  of  small  con^ 
sequence  to  this  state,  to  preserve  this  fortress,  the  magistrates  for- 
merly were  not  of  that  opinion  ;  but  the  times  change, 

Tempora  mutantar  et  not  motamar  in  illis. 

The  king  of  France  needed  not  to  use  any  force  upon  the 
works,  \%hich,  with  so  much  care  and  laboui*,  were  made  along  the 
Yssel,  for  a  far  easier  way  was  shewn  him,  to  come  through  the 
river  Rhine,  and  so  to  fall  into  the  heart  of  our  country. 

To  which  the  treacherous  Momba  was  no  small  instrument,  hav- 
ing so  well  ordered  (hat  affair  beforehand  in  France,  with  his  ho- 
nest brother  de  Groot,  that  by  what  means  I  know  not  he  was 
made  chief  commander  of  that  part  of  our  militia,  which  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  defence  of  that  station :  When  this  traitor,  instead 
of  charging  his  regiment  to  be  careful  in  defending  their  post,  and 
encouraging  them  to  oppose  their  enemies,  gave  orders  to  march  up 
within  a  mile  from  Nimeguen,  and  so  to  leave  that  station. 

Which  when  told  to  his  highness  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  ex- 
tremely wondered  thereat,  an  express  order  was  immediately  sent, 
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that  they  should  instantly  draw  down  to  the  forementioaed  statiott 
again,  and  endeavour  by  all  means  possible  to  defend  the  same. 

But,  before  they  could  approach  the  same,  the  enemy  was  above 
half  over  the  Rhine,  so  that  our  forces,  which  were  to  keep  that 
station,  were  as  if  brought  to  their  slaughter,  and  those  of  Aiva, 
his  regiment  most  of  them  slain ;  as  a  lieutenant,  under  the  lieute- 
nant-coloncl  of  this  regiment  informed  mr,  as  he  was  coming  along 
with  twenty-eight  men  which  he  had  picked  up  from  several  com- 
panies, afier  the  passage  through  the  Rhine  was  opened  to  the 
enemy  : 

£t  hinc  uobis  hodiernae  illae  Lachrjme. 

Now  whether  that  great  favourite  of  the  enemies  can,  by  means 
of  his  correspondence,  free  his  brother-in-law  Momba,  from  the 
punishment  due  to  him,  for  the  horrid  slaughter  occasioned  by  his 
means,  and  for  betraying  of  our  native  country,  the  time  will  learn 
us.  But  we  hope,  that  his  conscience  will  check  him  for  his  own 
villainies,  that  he  will  not  think  of  acting  any  more,  if  it  be  pocsi* 
blc  for  a  magpy  to  leave  off  hopping. 

One  of  the  lords  deputies  of  the  field  (as  I  was  told  by  an  eminent 
member  of  their  excellencies  the  high  and  mighty  states  of  Holland) 
being  asked.  How  affairs  were  ordered,  that  such  small  endeaToors 
were  used  to  oppose  the  enemy?'  he  answered,  '  That  be  could 
give  no  other  reason,  but  that  they  had  no  secret  correspondence, 
to  give  them  any  account  of  the  enemies  designs,  of  which  they 
were  altogether  ignorant. 

But  this  brother,  and  his  accomplices,  had  too  much  knowledge 
of  the  enemies  designs,  and  were  too  much  concerned  therewith. 

For,  as  I  am  informed,  Momba  would  endeavour  to  clear  him- 
self l)y  the  letters  from  the  forementioned  lord :  And  undoubtedly 
that  was  the  reason,  that  when  his  highness  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  of  opinion  that  the  enemy  ought  to  be  opposed  sometiacs  in 
one,  and  then  in  another  place  (to  which  there  then  presented 
good  opportunities)  and  desiring  hereon  the  advice  or  order  of  the 
lords  deputies,  he  never  could  get  any  thing  else  from  them,  but 
shrunk  up  shoulders,  and  many  expressions  of  difficultiea,  never 
consenting,  nor  absolutely  disapproving  of  his  highness't  proposals : 
but  all  things  in  suspense  tied  up  as  it  were  hb  highness's  Iniids, 
that  he  could  not  do  any  thing  in  the  defence  of  oar  nattve 
country. 

Every  one  may  justly  stand  amazed,  to  consider  how  it  is  possi- 
ble that  all  things  should  be  thus  strangely  carried,  when  there  were 
and  arc  still  so  many  loyal  governors  at  the  helm.  For  mj  part, 
I  can  satisfy  myself,  when  1  think  on  the  wonderful  cvriage  of 
ofhcers,  and  strange  government  which  hath  been  of  late  ;  to  cob- 
sidcr  the  power  and  sway,  which  that  great,  and  I  aust  eoafess 
most  wise  pensionary  (1  could  wish  to  God  that  his  wisdoa  had 
been  employed  for  the  good  of  the  country)  John  de  Witt  bote, 
during  the  time  of  his  being  pensionary. 
•  Hath  not  he,  under  a  pretence  of  freedom,  brought  tts  iato  &• 
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fredtest  slavery  of  the  world  ?  Were  his  intensions  from  the  be^ 
ginning  till  the  last  aught  else  ?  And  did  his  malicious  governing 
tend  to  any  other  end,  than  to  root  out  and  diminish  the  lustre  of- 
that  illustrious  house  of  Orange  and  Nassau  ? 

Is  there  any  Ooe  person  that  can  be  said  to  be  ignorant  thereof  ? 
Can  there  be  a  greater  institution  of  slavery  thought  on  in  the 
world,  than  to  force  the  whole  state,  as  it  were,  against  their  con* 
sciences,  to  suppress  the  Prince  of  Orailge?  Whose  predeces* 
sors,  of  blessed  memory,  may,  next  to  God,  only  be  said  to  have 
brought  us  to  this  our  freedom,  with  great  effusion  of  bloody  and 
tast  expence  of  money.  Nay,  to  oblige  themselves  thereto  by 
oath.  We  become  slaves,  when  we  are  deprived  of  onr  liberty, 
but  slaves  of  slaves,  nay  slaves  of  sin,  when  we  are  prevented  from 
doing  of  good,  and  forced  by  an  oath  to  do  evil.  No  governors 
were  admitted  to  the  regency,  but  with  taking  this  oath ;  and  so, 
in  the  beginning  of  their  office,  were  forced  to  make  themselves 
guilty  of  so  abominable,  and,  before  God  and  the  world,  horrid 
sin  of  ingratitude ;  a  sin,  which  not  only  carries  so  many  unheard 
of  oaths  along  with  it,  but  is  also  the  occasion  of  so  great  effusion 
of  blood  in  our  native  country.  A  sin,  which  can,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  given  the  Almighty  God  sufficient  reason  utterly  to 
deprive  us  again  of  our  so  dear  bought  freedom,  and  bring  us  to  a 
greater  slavery  than  ever  we  were  in  before.  What  man,  how  pru. 
dent  soever  he  be,  can  apprehend  how  it  is  possible  that  one  man 
should  infect  and  poison  a  whole  state,  wherein  there  are  so  many 
wise,  honourable,  and  loyal  regents  and  lords,  to  oblige  thcm^ 
Selves,  and  their  successors,  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  by  an  oath, 
to  such  a  ruinous  and  ever-crying  sin  of  ingratitude?  And  yet, 
nevertheless,  it  was  done,  for,  not  above  eight  or  ten  days  before 
the  strange  revoltition,  the  Pensionary  of  Harlem  was  forced,  at 
the  court,  to  swear  to  the  forenientioned  perpetual  edict.  Thus 
to  renew  and  increase  the  crying  and  blood-guilty  sin  of  our  conn, 
try  !  1  tremble,  when  I  remember,  that,  some  years  ago,  I  acci- 
dentally lighted  on  a  book,  wherein,  instead  of  mentioning  the  vir« 
tues  of  the  praise-worthy  and  ncver-sufficiently  famous  Princes  of 
Orange,  stood  written  with  an  accursed  and  devilish  pen,  that  there 
were  no  virtues  of  the  Princes  to  boast  of,  but  their  vices,  as^ 
whoring,  adultery,  drunkenness,  and  the  Uke,  were  at  large  de- 
scribed, and  attributed  to  every  prince.  Who  doth  not  stand  ama« 
zed  at  the  hearing  hereof,  and  the  more,  when  they  know,  that  this 
was  not  only  sold  publickly,  but  was  also  licensed,  and  printed, 
with  authority  from  the  state  ?  The  Counsellor-Pensionary  had 
sufficiently  examined  the  same,  and  supplied  all  the  defeots,  and 
esteemed  the  writer  hereof  as  a  loyal  subject,  calling  him  the  de* 
fender  of  the  country's  freedom.  But,  if  any  thing  in  that  nature 
had  been  done  to  the  prejudice  of  that  long  John,  or  aught  had 
been  writ  of  any  of  his  relations,  would  not  the  writer  thereof 
have  been  prosecuted  with  fire  and  sword,  and  the  printed  paper, 
or  book,  immediately  taken  and  burnt  ?  What  hath  not  this  grand 
designer,  with  the  help  of  his  accomplices,  and  hired  slaves,  which 
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he  rewarded,  by  giring  them  seTeral  offices,  done  to  ezednte  hif 
treacherous  and  wicked  designs  ?  See  farther.  No  sooner  wer^ 
the  keys  of  our  native  country  (always  so  highly  esteemed,  and  pre. 
served,  with  great  care  and  circumspection)  Tillainousf  j  giTen  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  we  began  to  help  him  to  open  the 
gates  also*  Who  could  ever  dream  of  such  actions?  No  bookt 
afibrd  the  like  example.  Peter  de  Groot,  that  perjured  and  dbho^ 
nourable  wretch,  is  to  make  peace. 

To  which  purpose  he  had  a  blank  commission  from  the  whole 
state  (without  any  instructions  according  to  which  he  might  go« 
Tern  himself)  to  treat  with  the  enemy ;  and,  to  speak  plain,  to 
make  an  absolute  agreement  for  our  dear  bought  freedom,  religioui 
and  native  country. 

It  would  sooner  have  seemed  to  me,  and  all  the  world,  a  fable 
than  a  truth,  had  it  not  appeared  plainly  out  of  the  printed  letter 
sent  from  the  lords,  the  States  of  Zealand,  who  manifested  their 
fidelity  and  great  fatherly  care,  and  also  declared,  that',  not  with. 
out  great  reason,  they  could  not  consent  to  such  an  unlimited  power 
as  de  Groot  had  given  him ;  that  it  was  an  unheard  of  thing  in  the 
government  of  this  country  (ipsissima  verba  episioiof)  to  grre 
full  power  to  a  deputed  person,  to  treat  with  a  potentate ;  bat 
much  less  with  a  publick  enemy  :  Moreover,  saying  plainly,  that 
they  (iiota  bene)  justly  suspected  this  contrary  way  of  acting,  and 
that  it  gave  them  an  apprehension  that  the  enemy  would  thereby 
be  encouraged  to  propose  such  conditions  to  such  a  deputy,  which 
never  can  nor  must  be  treated  of,  viz.  their  religion,  freedom,  and 
the  lawful  govornment  of  these  countries. 

And,  how  the  forementioned  three  points  would  haTe  been  main- 
tained by  such  a  deputy,  who  is  a  notorious  atheist,  a  slave  to  the 
enemy,  bought  to  the  destruction  of  our  whole  government,  every 
one  may  easily  judge.  Just  at  the  time  when  this  commission  was 
finished,  and  de  Groot  yet  in  the  Hague  ready  on  his  departnre,  I 
had  the  honour  to  speak  with  one  of  my  very  good  friends  and  a 
member  of  the  High  and  mighty  States  of  Holland,  who,  on  my  en. 
rious  question  of,  ^  What  news  ?'  Changing  his  conntoiance  (as  if 
things  did  not  go  according  to  his  mind)  was  pleased  to  say  :  ^  We 
shall  in  short  have  a  peace,  but  I  fear  a  sorrowful  one.' 

De  Groot  goeth  to  the  king  of  France,  and  hath  pistji  pom* 
vour. 

When  asking  amazcdly,  ^  How  will  it  be  then  V  Hu  ezodloicj 
replied,  '  there  is  a  blank  charter  to  be  laid  before  the  king^  and 
his  majesty  is  to  write.' 

On  which  I  answered,  ^  Then  de  Groot  U  a  great  prophet;  for 
this  morning  a  certain  lord  informed  me  (as  indeed  it  was  trae)  that 
the  forementioned  dc  Groot,  about  three  months  before,  difeoar« 
sing  with  him  the  said  lord,  saying  that  our  native  conntrj  was 
threatened  with  a  great  and  terrible  war:'  De  Groot  answering 
said,  ^  Pish  \  pish  !  I  do  not  see  any  such  great  diflicultj  therein  ; 
I  do  believe  that  the  king  of  France  will  at  the  first  take  9omm  of 
our  cities,  which  we  cannot  hinder  him  from,  bat  (noim)  I^  I  dta 
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Groot  (striking  on  his  breast)  will  make  peace  with  the  king  of 
Franee  in  the  field  about  three  months  hence.'  . 

And  obsenre  the  time,  wherein  he  receiyed  his  forementioned 
commission,  was  about  so  long  after. 

The  lord,  hereupon  discoursing  liberally  with  me,  said,  that  hm 
believed  the  same,  because  de  6  root  was  a  person  exceedingly 
self-opinionated  ;  and  that  not  long  ago  (not  naming  the  time, 
which  I  guessed  at  by  his  words)  he  had  told  his  excellency  him. 
self,  that  he  should  certainly  conclude  a  peace ;  adding  moreoyer, 
that  though  we  should  lose,  and  add  a  pearl  to  his  crown  by  this 
peace;  yet,  if  we  examined  the  prerogatives  and  benefits  which 
Holland  should  reap  from  it,  we  would  not  account  our  loss  so 
great. 

Though  this  lord  would  not  favour  me  with  an  explanation  of 
the  aforesaid  prerogatives ;  jet  I  suppose  in  all  likelihood  that  hit 
ehiefestaim  was,  that  Holland  should  then  be  separated  from  the 
other  United  Provinces,  and  freed  as  it  were  from  that  heavy  bnr^ 
then,  as  they  are  pleased  to  call  it. 

And  besides,  that  then  they  would  be  freed  from  all  fears  that 
his  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange'  at  any  time  should  be  made 
Stadtholder  of  that  province. 

One  would  think  it  strange  how  it  is  possible,  that  any  men 
should  be  transported  to  such  imaginations :  But, 

Quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogis 


Auri  !»acra  faroes  ? 

He  was  always  more  for  the  French,  than  the  Prince's  interest. 

This  was  the  reason  why  the  Council-Pensionary,  in  the  time  of 
the  war  with  Munster,  durst  propose  in  a  full  assembly,  to  mak« 
the  Duke  of  Turenne  captain-general  over  our  militia. 

Ambitious  is  our  enemy ;  and  full  of  ambition  are  also  those 
subjects ;  rather  desiring  to  be  governed  by  a  king,  than  a  prince* 
Bat  see  how  miraculous  is  the  Proyidence  of  the  Almighty  \ 

Just  when  our  state  was  in  greatest  danger,  and  tottering  ready 
to  fall  down,  the  appearance  of  our  deliverance  was  nearest  at 
hand :  for  it  pleased  God  just  at  that  time  to  throw  down  that 
great  and  subtle  designer  (which  had  thus  long  usurped  more  au* 
thority,  than  ever  was  aimed  at  by  any  of  our  princes)  and  imme* 
diately  caused  the  Prince  of  Orange  unanimously  by  all  the  inha« 
hitants  of  those  countries,  to  be  proclaimed  Stadtholder  of  Hol- 
land, Zealand,  and  West-Friesland,  and  to  restore  to  him  all 
those  dignities  which  his  predecessors  of  glorious  memory  ever 
enjoyed. 

That  great  God  grant  also,  that  as,  by  means  of  his  predeces- 
sors, with  the  expcnce  of  their  estates  and  effusion  of  blood,  the 
body  of  the  ancient  United  Provinces  was  framed,  and,  as  long  at 
they  reigned,  kept  in  a  good  order ;  the  disjoined  members  may  bj 
his  valour  and  conduct  (wherein  we  beseech  God  to  assist  him,  and 
to  free  him  from  evil  counsel,  and  bless  him  more  and  more  daily) 
he  united  again. 
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I  do  certainly  beliere,  that  many  of  our  inhabitantB,  and  also  all 
good  patriots,  will  judge  it  conYenient  to  find  oat  all  those  goTer. 
nors  which  are  guilty  of  betraying  our  natire  country,  aod  by 
some  severe  punishment,  inflicted  on  them  and  their  iastmnicats, 
as,  Momba,  D'Ossery,  and  other  goTemors,  commanders,  cap* 
tains,  and  other  officers,  and  make  them  an  example  to  Qtheis. 

But,  as  to  the  latter  part,  I  do  not  altogether  approve  of  their 
opinion;  ncTertheless,  with  submission  to  better  jndgmeots,  ny 
sentiment  only  is,  that  it  would  be  couTenient  to  make  a  strict  en. 
quiry  into  the  camp. proceeding  of  the  goYemors,  and  snch  as  bore 
the  chiefest  commands,  and  had  the  charge  of  dd(Qnding  cities  and 
fortresses,  as,  Momba,  Van  Zanten,  Bassem,  D'Ossery,  and  the 
like :  As  also  those  persons,  whether  officers,  or  others,  that  baTe 
been  assisting  to  the  governors,  in  executing  of  their 
and  had  daily  correspondence  with  the  enemy. 

And  by  punishing  all  such  persons  severely,  according  to  their 
demerits,  make  thorn  examples  to  others. 

But  there  ought  not  so  particular  a  regard  to  be  taken  of  other 
captains,  and  meaner  officers,  who  cannot  be  said  to  hsfe  had  the 
least  knowledge  of  their  unfaithful  governors  designs ;  and  wonU 
have  undoubtedly  behaved  themselves  mostloyaUy,  had  tliej  been 
encouraged  thereto  by  their  governors,  and  not  beat  deluded  to  act 
those  things  which  they  were  made  believe  would  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country,  but  proved  prejudicial ;  for  which,  if  any  should 
be  punished,  most  of  all  the  captains  and  other  officers,  in  what 
garison  soever,  would  be  liable  thereto.  And  those  captains,  which 
should  be  punished  more  than  others,  would  be  unjustly  dealt  with, 
al ;  or  the  state  constrained  to  an  execution  of  so  many  honest  peo. 
pie,  which  heretofore  have  behaved  themselves  like  loynl  soldiers, 
for  the  defence  of  their  country,  and  now  only  brought  thereto  by 
the  treacherous,  though  seeming  fair,  pretences  and  delniions  of 
their  base  governors. 

We  have  also  oftentimes  seen  that  military  persons,  and  other 
inferior  officers,  being  accused  of  some  committed  abnsM,  and  freed 
from  their  punishments  out  of  a  particular  favour,  have 
occasion  in  all  future  opportunities  to  use  more  than  oi 
deavours  for  the  good  and  benefit  of  the  state :  Of  which  tliere  are 
many  examples,  whereof  one  is  manifested  at  this  time  in  Cnptain 
Bukct. 

I  should  judge,  that  some  means  might  be  fonnd,  who,  ninoogst 
the  regents,  is  guilty  of  high. treason,  and  consequently  deaerfiag 
of  punishment. 

Especially  if  we  consider  those  maxims  that  are  used,  and  also 
necessary  in  our  government;  that  is,  that  only  a  few  are  to  be 
admitted  into  the  council  for  private  concerns,  either  one  ont  of 
every  province,  or  else  more  or  less  according  as  the  business  re. 
quires.  Besides  which  persons,  none  may  have  the  least  knew* 
lodge  of  thinsrs  of  greatest  consequence,  especially  in  times  of  war, 
when  the  welfare  of  the  state  doth  not  a  little  depend,  that  the  re* 
gents  designs  against  the  enemy  may  be  kept  secret,  and  not  divnl« 
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fed  and  brought  to  the  ears  of  the  enemy.  Which  private  consul* 
tations  were  well  obierred  by  the  Council  Penrionary,  who  per- 
mitted hit  creatures  to  be  of  the  priTy-council,  and  excluded  sere- 
ral  good  patriots,  who  his  excellency  judged  would  oppose  him  hi 
the  carrying  on  of  his  wicked  designs ;  and  those,  which  he  could 
not  exclude,  he  wrought  so  upon,  that  he  made  them  to  Tote  such 
things  as  his  wisdom  thought  fit. 

And  therefore  those  loyal  regents,  which  sat  at  the  helm,  might 
BOW  easily,  being  under  the  conduct  of  his  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  find  out  with  what  malice  their  wicked  brother  counsel- 
lors hare  ordered  all  tilings  to  the  ruin  of  our  country,  and  the  fur- 
thering of  the  enemies  designs. 

Whether  in  thdr  ill  care  for  the  fortresses,  badly  storing  th^ 
magazines,  granting  of  unlawful  pass-ports  for  the  transporting 
ammunition  to  the  enemy,  bad  management,  and  prerenting  the 
raising  of  levies,  detaining  of  our  ambassadors,  and  ratificationt 
of  the  treaties,  the  ill  performance  of  them ;  moreover  in  the  strange 
eondnct  of  their  appointed  governors,  commanders,  and  others ; 
and  the  like  base  carrying  on  of  affairs. 

For,  if  once  the  thread  be  fbund,  the  bottom  will  soon  be  un- 
wound. 

Vet,  notwithstanding  all  which,  my  judgment  is,  that  the  pub- 
lick  inquisitions  and  the  punishments  ought  to  be  referred,  since 
undoubtedly  it  will  be  of  a  dangerous  consequence ;  partly  be- 
cause that  by  the  manifold  difficulties,  which  in  all  appearance 
would  accrue,  the  loyal  regents,  fathers  of  our  native  country, 
would  be  prevented  from  using  other  means,  which,  in  this  con- 
jancture  of  time,  are  more  necessary  to  oppose  the  enemy ;  and 
pardy,  that,  when  the  treason  is  found  out,  the  punishments  must 
necessarily  follow. 

Which  my  fore-mentioned  opinion  I  leave  to  every  one's  seriouf 
consideration :  How  ft  is  possible,  that  the  executing  of  the  pu- 
nishments, which  undoubtedly  would  be  inflicted  on  several  of  the 
supremest  governors,  which  have  so  long  managed  the  helm  of  our 
government,  could  be  effected,  without  fear  of  great  inconvenience 
to  this  state,  which  in  this  conjuncture  must  by  all  means  possible 
be  prevented. 

Those,  that  please  to  read  the  History  of  Bamevelt,  will  find, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  done  without  great  difficulties ;  which  necessa- 
rily ought  to  be  diverted  and  referred  to  some  other  and  more  con- 
venient time,  when  either  all  things  may  be  buried  in  oblivion,  or 
else  the  traitors  condemned  to  lose  their  heads,  for  betraying  our 
native  country,  as  the  lords  magistrates  shall  think  fit. 

And  therefore  is  it  npt  abominable  that  private  persons  dart 
daily  presume  to  do  justice,  nay  to  inflict  sufficient  punishments  on 
all  and  every  one,  whom  they  but  in  the  least  suspect  to  have  been 
concerned  in  the  ill  management  of  affairs  ?  Which  doth  no  way 
beseem  them.  But  we  will  hope  that  the  prudence  of  the  Loni 
Stadtholder  will  prevent  the  same  for  the  future. 

I  am  very  sensible,  that  many  patriots,  by  this  delay  of  pnnbh- 
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ing  the  traitors,  fear  that,  if  the  treacheries  go  onpnnialiBdy  tte 
state  will  be  left  in  a  great  labyrinth,  and  in  clanger  of  being  whoUj 
jdeiiTered  up  into  the  enemies  hands ;  because,  when  those  wicked 
traitors  are  accused  of  their  villainies,  and  see,  as  it  were,  theb 
punishments  before  their  eyes,  they  will  use  all  means  poflsible  to 
piakc  more  and  more  confusion  in  the  finances,  of  whidi  there  is 
yet  a  great  complaint,  and  increase  all  other  disorders  ;  wliefebj 
the  enemy  may  get  footing  also  in  the  remaining  proTinces,  in  hopes 
that,  by  that  means,  they  shall  escape  their  deserjed  panbhment. 
Which  fears  of  the  loyal  patriots  are  not  without  some  reason ; 
since  an  eminent  person  was  yesterday  pleased  to  tell  me,  that,  in 
case  the  confusion  in  the  finances,  and  the  bad  payment  of  monies, 
which,  by  the  wicked  directions  of  the  Compt  governors,  hath 
been  so  long  in  practice,  be  not  suddenly  remedied,  it  would  prove 
very  prejudicial  to  the  state.  On  which  1  answered  his  excellency 
(wherewith  also,  according  to  my  judgment,  all  patriots  may  be 
satisfied)  '  that  his  ii.^i'uiiss  was  not  made  a  Stadtholder  to  catch 
flies ;  and,  though  he  did  not  as  yet  proceed  on  an  inquisition  and 
sudden  punishment  of  the  traitors,  yet  we  might  well  think,  that 
his  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  would,  with  the  help  of  many 
loyal  regents,  endeavour,  by  all  means  possible,  to  gain  an  exact 
knowledge  of  that  malicious  governing,  which  hath  reduced  our 
state  to  so  deplorable  and  sad  a  condition  ;  and  that  also  he  will 
take  such  care,  that  all  those  Compt  f:overnors  shall  be  bereaved 
of  all  publick  employment,  but  especially  for  ever  excluded  out  of 
the  privy.council,  so  to  prevent  all  future  miscarriages  of  affairs, 
and  settle  all  things  in  such  order,  as  shall  be  most  beneficial  to 
the  state.' 

Let  us  now  think  on  some  means,  whereby  our  native  couiUry 
may  be  brought  to  enjoy  its  former  freedom,  and  to  know  the  light 
of  the  Gospel,  which,  in  many  of  the  torn-olf  members  of  this  state, 
is  already  sufficiently  extinguished.  • 

We  have,  heretofore,  by  establishing  that  cursed  edict,  not  only 
refused  to  acknowledge  our  real  governor  and  chief  magistrate  of 
our  country,  to  which  nature  and  the  formerly-received  benefits 
obliged,  and  sufficiently  might  have  forced  us  to,  but  also  despised 
and  excluded  him  with  many  oaths.     Oh  horrid  action ! 

Do  we  not  see  and  read,  that,  when  we  despise  and  disown  our 
just  and  loyal  magistrates,  God  scuds  wicked  and  tyrannical  re* 
gents  in  ihoir  places  ? 

^  1  gave  thee  a  king  in  mine  anger,  and  took  him  awajr  in  my 
wrath.'     IIos.  xiil.  1 1. 

Did  there  ever  any  greater  destruction  happen  amongst  anj  peo- 
ple, than  amongst  those  which  had  shewn  themselves  nngnUeful 
to  their  princes,  and  deposed  those,  to  whom  they  owed  their  pre- 
servation  ? 

If  any  where,  then,  it  may  well  be  said  to  be  here,  that  God, 
being  justly  incensed,  hath,  in  his  wrath,  given  a  great  part  of  onr 
Netherlands  to  a  king. 

God  grant,  that,  as  that  sin  of  ungratefulness,  practised  bj  o«r 
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magistrato,  which  hath  chiefly  occasioned  a  curse  upon  our  conn- 
try,  is  removed  by  a  miraculous  providence,  Tiz.  our  magistrates 
suddenly  revoking  that  wicked  and  perpetual  edict,  shewing  a  sin. 
cere  sorrow  forthat  base  act,  to  which  they  were  deluded  by  the 
wicked  directions  of  the  fore-mentioned  Compt  governors,  he  will 
also  be  pleased  to  remove  all  other  troubles  from  us !  And  grant 
likewise,  that  our  subjects  may  repent  of  those  horrid  and  crying 
sins,  of  which  they  are  guilty,  and  thereby  have  incurred  God's 
jast  displeasure. 
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To  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York.^ 
Sir, 

Could  I  but  use  my  pen,  as  you  your  sword, 
I'd  write  in  blood,  and  kill  at  every  word : 
The  Hogansf  then  ray  ra use's  power  should  feel, 
And  find  my  verse  as  fatal  as  your  steel. 
But  sure,  great  Prince,  none  can  presume  to  write 
With  such  success  as  you  know  how  to  fight: 
Who  carry  in  your  look^i  th'  events  of  war, 
Dcsign'd  like  Caesar  for  a  conqueror. 
The  world  of  your  atchicvemcnts  is  afraid, 
While  Neptune's  wat'ry  kingdoms  you  invade  ; 
And  that  much-courted  Mistress  th'  Ocean's  now 
Not  by  the  Venetian  Duke  espous'd,  but  yQu. 

*  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England.  *  Th*  Dntdu 

•VOL,  VII.  L  I 
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And  now,  great  Prince,  may  you  nciorious  f^ 
Your  fame  and  arms  o'er.spreading  land  and  sea. 
May  you  our  haughty  neighbours  oTercoBie, 
And  bring  rich  spoils,  and  peaceful  laurels,  home; 
Whilst  they  their  ruin  or  your  pardon  meet^ 
Sink  by  your  side,  or  fall  before  your  feet* 


HTHE  dominion  of  the  Bclgick  provinces  being  dcTolred  to  Philip 
the  Second,  king  of  Spain,  who  designing  to  himself  the 


tern  monarchy,  and  (the  best  medium  to  that  end)  was  to  reduce 
those  provinces  to  a  kingdom.  But  they  being  fortified  with  great 
privileges,  and  many  of  them  inconsistent  with  monarchy ;  it  was 
adjudged  by  sober  persons  it  would  prove  a  work  of  great  diffi- 
culty,  and  that  he  would  never  effect  that  he  aimed  at.  Besides, 
the  reformation  of  religion,  which  then  began  to  grow  to  some 
strength,  moved  the  king  to  reduce  them  back  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  by  the  power  and  terror  of  the  inquisition  :  Whirli  when 
the  people  violently  opposed,  the  king  then  resolved  to  bring  them 
by  Spanish  rhctorick  ((hat  is  by  sword  and  cannon)  to  obedi- 
ence.* To  that  end,  King  Philip  sends  the  Duke  of  Alva  (ao  old 
and  expert  captain)  with  a  puissant  army  to  be  his  viceroy  amongst 
them.  No  sooner  was  he  seitled  in  his  new  government,  but  he 
established  the  Bloet-rod,  as  (hey  term  it,  a  Council  of  Blood,  made 
up  most  of  Spaniards. 

Anno  1 567,  he  took  off  the  heads  of  the  Counts  of  Horn,  Eg. 
mont,  and  of  divers  other  persons  of  quality  ;  cittadels  were  erect- 
ed, and  taxes  imposed  upon  the  people  to  support  them  :  The  po- 
litical government  of  the  country  in  many  things  altered,  and  the 
people  spoiled  not  of  their  privileges  only,  bat  of  their  liberties.— 
Amongst  the  reformed  he  brought  in  the  inqubition,  and  therein 
behaved  himself  very  tyrannically.  This  pound  oil  on  the  fire, 
formerly  kindled,  and  put  all  into  a  combustion  ;  about  five^thou- 
sand  families  quitted  their  country,  some  flying  into  Gentany, 
others  into  France,  and  most  into  England,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived with  all  kindness  and  civility  ;  churches  were  appointed  then, 
they  being  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  many  noble  and  great  pri- 
Tileges  were  bestowed  upon  them. 

During  those  troubles,  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Count  Lodo- 
wick,  his  brother,  were  very  active,  and  gave  the  Dake  of  Alva 
employment. 

All  Holland,  except  Amsterdam,  followed  the  fortune  and  side 
of  the  prince,  together  with  all  the  towns  of  Zealand,  except 
Middleburg. 

Anno  1573,  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  recalled;  afterwards  Don 
Lewis  of  Requisens  was  appointed  governor:  After  Idutj  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  who  brought  the  Hollanders  into  a  worae 
than  ever. 

•  Set  Uie  wkkcd  pncticet  of  the  Spuiatds  agaiatt  Uic  NcUmkodfy  om  ptfe  n%  ?«!•▼• 
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Tet,  Anno  1581,  they  declare,  that  Philip  of  Spain  was  fallen 
from  his  government ;  they  renounce  and  abjure  him  for  ^heir  so. 
▼ereign  ;  they  break  his  seals,  change  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
took  a  new  oath  of  the  people,  never  to  return  to  the  Spanish 
obedience. 

This  done,  the  states,  for  so  they  called  themselves  ever  after, 
chose  Francis,  Duke  of  Anjou,  to  be  their  prince,  during  whose 
unfortunate  goyernment,  the  Duke  of  Parma  prevailed  in  ail 
places,  especially  after  the  death  of  William  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  was  traiterously  slain,  Anno  1584. 

Now  were  the  Hollanders  truly  miserable,  desperate  of  pardon 
from  their  inraged  prince,  and  having  no  person  of  courage  to 
head  them,  none  of  power  to  protect  them,  but  such  as  were  likel/ 
to  regard  their  own  profit,  more  than  their  interest.  England  was 
the  only  sanctuary  they  had  now  left,  (o  which  they  sue,  offering 
the  queen  *  the  soTereignty  of  their  provinees.  But  that  heroick 
queen,  not  intending  to  herself  any  thing,  saying  the  honour 
of  relieying  her  distressed  neighbours,  Anno  1585,  took  them 
into  her  protection,  and  concluded,  amongst  others,  of  these  ar^r 
tides,  yiz« 

That  the  queen  should  send  them  five-thousand  foot,  and  a  thou* 
sand  horse  into  the  Netherlands,  to  fight  for  them. 

That  they  should  pay  her  ten  pounds  per  cent,  for  all  sums  of 
money,  she  should  lend  them,  or  disburse  for  them ;  and  interest 
JipoB  interest. 

And  likewise  five  pounds  for  evcrj  English  gentleman,  or  officer^ 
which  should  die  in  their  service. 

All  which  sums  of  money  were  to  be  paid  unto  the  queen,  at 
the  end  of  the  war. 

And  that,  for  the  reimbursing  of  the  said  monies,  the  Brill, 
Flushing,  and  castle  of  Ramekias  were  to  be  delivered  unto  th# 
queen,  as  caution  and  pledges. 

The  queen,  in  performance  of  her  agreement,  sent  them  fire^ 
thousand  foot,  and  a  thousand  horse,  money  and  a  governor,  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  and  had  the  cautionary  towns  delivered  unto 
her.  The  renowned  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  the  first  governor  of 
Flushing,  who  died  in  their  service. 

Cahimir  also,  the  elector  Palatine's  son,  drew  down  to  th# 
assistance  of  -he  states  an  army  of  fifteen-thousand  horse  and  foot, 
at  the  instance  and  great  charges  of  the  queen.  , 

When  the  Earl  of  Leicester  came  to  wait  upon  the  queen,  at  bb 
going  over  to  be  their  £;overnor;  she  strictly  commanded  the  earl, 
that  he  should  have  a  le^ard  of  the  English  soldiers,  and  that  they 
served  God,  and  demeaned  themselves  religiously.  Which  they 
did  with  such  exemplary  zeal,  that  a  sober  man  might  have  thought, 
that  the  United  Pr-jvinccs  then  stood  in  Christendom.  And  that 
pious  queen  did  therein  well,  for  the  Christian  religion  was  first 
planted  in  Holland;  Zealand,  and  Friesland,  by  Willibroad,  an 

*  Elisabeth  of  England. 
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Englishman,  the  first  Bishop  of  Utrecht ;  whetice  by  degrees  it 
gained  on  the  rest  of  the  countries.  But  since,  bj  the  ill  pnic« 
tices  of  some  amongst  them,  they  arc  much  fallen  from  the  parity 
of  it. 

The  queen  now  resoWeth  to  set  all  the  royal  signatures  of  her 
favour  upon  the  United  Provinces,  and  give  them  the  most  eminent 
demonstrations  of  her  bounty  and  kindness.  The  staple  of  Eoglisb 
cloth,  that  was  formerly  at  Antwerp,  she  settled  at  Delf,  in  great 
quantities ;  by  reason  of  the  great  concourse  of  people,  which  that 
trade  brought  with  it,  the  town  became  rich,  well  built,  and  beau- 
tified with  spacious  streets. 

Flushing,  before  the  English  came  thither,  was  a  Teiy  poor 
town,  but  by  the  countenance  of  the  queen,  the  English  garison 
there;  and  the  trade  which  the  English  brought  thither,  it  flouriithed 
in  a  high  measure ;  and,  by  their  means,  so  did  all  their  great 
towns  and  cities  there. 

She  encouraged  them  in  their  trades,  protected  them  in  their 
navigation,  gave  them  licenses  to  fish  upon  the  Britbh  seas,  which 
-before  was  not  permitted  unto  them,  and  the  English  did  courage- 
ously fight  for  them,  to  vindicate  their  rights,  whilst  they  were  em- 
ployed in  fishing,  and  in  their  manufactures,  by  which  they  in- 
creased in  wealth.  But  one  infelicity  happened  unto  theai,  that 
the  King  of  Denmark,  having  taken  some  displeasure  against  them, 
laid  an  embargo  upon  seven-hundred  of  their  ships,  which  were 
passing  backward  and  forward  upon  the  Sound  for  com,  by  rea- 
son whereof  the  people  there  were  now  more  distressed  with  fear 
of  a  famine,  than  with  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  But  the  potent 
queen  presently  gave  them  relief,  for  she  supplied  them  with  great 
quantities  of  corn  ;  and  by  her  interest,  with  the  disbarsement  of 
some  monies,  the  ships  were  discharged,  and  came  home  to  their 
several  ports,  in  the  United  Provinces. 

Now  was  the  queen  looked  upon  as  their  only  patroness,  and  the 
English,  the  best  sinews  of  their  wars,  and  the  atchievers  of  the 
greatest  exploits  among  them :  Near  Newport  was  fought  that 
memorable  battle  betwixt  the  Archduke  Albert,  and  the  state. 
The  victory,  next  under  God,  was  gained  for  the  states,  by  the 
Talour  of  the  English,  and  the  excellent  conduct  of  thowt  noble 
and  gallant  persons  Sir  Francis  and  Sir  Horatio  Vere* 

Ostend  was  not  walled  till  the  Low.Country  wars,  and  then 
with  a  mud- wall  only  ;  and  not  finished  till  the  archdake  sat  down 
before  it.  Insomuch  as  the  Archduchess  Isabella  is  said  to  have 
sworn,  that  she  should  not  shift  her  smock  till  the  town  was  taken, 
who,  had  she  kept  her  rash  oath,  had  been  very  ■ ;    For  the 

town  being  garisoned  by  the  English,  and  under  Sir  Horatio  Vere, 
who  was  governor  thereof,  held  out  against  the  archdoke  a  sic|pe 
of  three  years,  and  so  many  months;  the  Spaniards  at  tlus  siege 
lost  one-hundred  thousand  men. 

Breda,  a  town  well  fortified,  and  the  barony  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  from  whom  being  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  beginning 
of  the  wars,  it  was  again  recovered  by  seven^  vaiorovs  Knglish 
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loldien ;  vho,  hiding  Uicmselret  in  &  boat  covered  with  turf,  wera 
coHTelghed  into  the  caille,  which  they  eaiiy  mastered,  and  mada 
tke  prince  lord  again  of  all  hi^  dominion!  and  territories  there. 
The  bpeech  of  one  of  the  soldiers  there,  upon  that  occasion,  dc. 
wries  nefiT  to  be  forgotten;  who  fearing  lest  by  hi*  tioknt  noiw 
in  coughing  (though  he  did  leprcK  it)  he  thould,  together  with 
himself,  betray  hi»  companioiis:  '  Kill  me,*  saithhe,  *  fellow -lol- 
(liers,  lest  we  be  killed.' 

The  particular  actions,  gallantry,  and  noble  attempta  of  th« 
English,  here,  would  deserve  a  just  volume  of  themselves.  By 
their  valour  and  courage  most  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  were  so  wail. 
eil  and  con^umL'd,  that  the  King  of  Spain  was  forced,  l»  give  s 
stop  to  their  conquests,  to  send  flfly-tltousand  veteran  soldiers  out 
of  Spain  and  Italy  into  Flanders.  And  the  queen  did  oupply  the 
■fates  with  answerable  numbers  of  men  and  money,  insomuch  as 
■he  maintained  for  them  forty -thousand  horse  and  foot  ia  their  ser.- 

She  made  many  naval  expeditions  into  America,  and  there  did 
iBucfa  infest  the  King  of  Spain,  sinking  his  ships,  burning  his' 
towns,  battering  down  his  forts  and  castles,  and  interrupting  all 
hi>  trade  and  commerce  there ;  all  this  to  bring  that  king  to  reason 
and  justice,  as  to  Ihc  United  Provinces. 

The  King  of  Spain,  hereat  exceedingly  incensed,  Anno  1S88, 
■ends  his  iniiiicible  Armadu"  against  England,  raised  a  rebellion 
in  Ireland  agiiiist  the  queen,  scntmany  Spanish  soldiers  to  King- 
tale,  to  the  assistance  of  the  rebels  there,  and  committed  many 
depredations  in  Cornwall  here;  many  sanguinary  and  desperate 
persons  were  encouraged  to  poi^on,  murder,  and  destroy  her,  who 
made  many  attempts  upon  her  royal  person.  So  tliis  excellent 
queen  beiitg  incircled  with  so  many  infelicities  and  troubles,  and 
bi-sel  with. so  m.iiiy  calamities,  and  being  wearied  with  the  wan  in 
the  Netherlands,  because  they  did  so  cxhautit  her  treasure,  and 
destroy  her  brave  people,  and  finding  the  states  to  grow  insolent, 
and  to  perform  no  agreements,  and  withal,  observing  their  sub- 
jects lo  grew  rich  by  the  war,  of  which  they  made  a  trade  and 
m.  rchandise,  and  her  kingdoms  to  be  thereby  impoverished;  she 
resolved  to  make  peace  with  the  Spaniard,  being  assured  the  ilel- 
gick  war  was  never  to  be  ended  by  conquest,  and  to  that  purposo 
she  signified  her  royal  pleasure  unto  the  states;  but  finding  her 
majesty  tu  be  in  earnest,  as  she  had  great  reason  for  it,  they  were 
much  perplexed.  For,  if  she  had  deserted  them,  they  had  lust 
their  chief  and  only  support;  they  sent  ov.er  their  ambassadors, 
into  l^ngland,  and,  in  the  mo>t  humble  manner  that  could  be,  pe- 
titioned her  majesty,  that  she  would  not  cast  off  the  cause  of  God 
and  man,  and  leave  sixty  towns,  with  a  poor  distressed  people,  a 
prey  to  the  malice  and  avarice  of  the  barbarous  Spaniard,  But 
she  earnestly  pressed  them  for  the  payment  of  her  muney,  adding 
withal  threats,  that,  if  she  was  not  obeyed  (herein,  she  would  takft 

•  S«ltiif  HUlOTofllili  Armadoonpiift^S^  lie.  Yel.  II. 
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SQch  courses,  as  her  lenity  was  not  used  to  be  acquainted  wiilf^ 
and  so  dismissed  thero. 

Hercat  the  states  wcire  much  disturbed  ;  and  thereapon,  Anno 
1588,  the  distressed  states  sent  the  Lord  Warmond  and  others 
their  humble  suppliants  unto  her  majesty,  who,  in  the  lowest  pos^* 
ture  of  humility,  did  acknowledge  themselres  obliged  nnto  her 
for  infinite  benefits. 

But  herein  her  majesty  excelled  the  glory  of  her  ancestors,  that, 
by  how  much  she  exceeded  others  in  power,  by  so  much  her  ma- 
jesty excelled  them  in  acts  of  mercy  and  piety,  by  whose  meant 
and  aid,  the  French*  have  gained  many  victories,  and  they  + 
more. 

As  for  the  money,  which  the  states  owed  her,  they  besceched 
her  majesty  to  consider  the  dangers  daily  growing  upon  them, 
their  poverty  and  disability  to  pay,  and  (hat,  by  original  agree- 
ment with  her  majesty,  no  monies  were  to  be  paid,  till  the  wars 
were  ended. 

The  queen,  understanding  their  unjust  practices  and  ill  dealings 
with  her,  told  them  that  she  had  been  often  deluded  by  their  de- 
ceitful supplications,  ungrateful  action:?,  unhandsome  caTilings, 
and  pretences  of  poverty,  when  their  rich  cities  confuted  them ; 
and  she  hoped  God  would  not  suffer  her  to  be  a  pattern  to  other 
princes,  to  help  such  a  people,  who  bear  no  reverence  to  supe- 
riors, nor  take  care  for  the  advantage,  reputation,  or  safety  cf 
any  but  themselves  :  And  required  them  to  pay  her  the  money 
they  owed  her:  And  advised  them  for  the  future,  that  they  should 
not  seek  a  remedy  ai^ainst  growing  danger,  from  old  accounts  by 
compulsion,  but  rather  merit  new  favours  by  their  gratitude  and 
thanks  for  the  former. 

At  these  expressions  of  her  majesty,  the  poor  distressed  states 
thought  themselves  confounded,  both  for  their  former  and  future 
charges:  Yet,  considering  the  name  of  alliance  with  England  was 
of  exceeding  advantage  unto  them,  they  resolved  to  submit,  as 
they  could  not  avoid  it,  to  such  conditions  as  her  majesty  should 
lay  upon  them. 

The  queen  again  pressed  them  for  the  payment  of  her  money, 
and  for  peace ;  but  she  could  not  incline  them  to  peace,  being 
never  disposed  to  pay  her  money,  which  must  be  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  Yet,  in  compliance  with  her  majesty,  the  account  was 
stated.  And  the  principal  debt,  besides  interest  upon  interest, 
and  the  loss  of  her  subjects  in  their  wars,  did  amount  to  8,000,000 
crowns ;  and  they  did  agree  to  pay  her  majesty,  during  the  war, 
100,000  pounds  yearly,  and  the  remainder,  when  peace  was  con* 
eluded,  and  the  cautionary  towns  surrendered;  and  that  in  the 
mean  time  1 500  English  soldiers  should  remain  in  the  garisooi,  and 
that  the  states  sliould  pay  them. 

The  queen,  having  her  debts  stated,  began  to  be  more  friendly 
to  them,  and  wished  them  to  follow  their  trade  of  fishing  npon 

9  When  attacked  by  Sp^ln.  t  The  Dvtdu 
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tbe  British  seas ;  which  she  gate  them  leave  to  do,  that  thej  might 
be  the  better  able  to  pay  her,  and  support  the  charges  of  their 
var,  which  thej  did  effectually. 

But  I  could  neyer  find,  that  they  ever  paid  unto  her  majesty 
any  of  the  money  they  owed  her.  For  it  is  not  to  be  conceived, 
that  those  persons,  whom  her  majesty,  for  so  many  years,  could 
not  bring  to  account,  would,  at  the  last,  pay  her  any  thing. 

But  her  majesty  being  grown  into  years,  and  those  vigorous 
and  great  parts,  she  formerly  had,  somewhat  declining;  they, 
that  the  queen  might  not  exa^  of  them  the  payment  of  her  money^ 
according  to  agreement  with  her,  continually  by  emissaries,  which 
they  had  about  her  maje<>ty,  and  their  pensioners,  did  infuse  jea- 
lousies into  her  head,  and  what  plots  and  secret  designs  the  King 
of  Spain  had  against  her  majesty,  and  her  dominions ;  which  did 
so  amuse  her,  that  I  do  not  observe  her  majesty  ever  pressed  them 
after  for  the  payment  of  any  money.  But  from  time  to  time  she 
supplied  them  with  men  as  they  desired,  and  ever  made  good  to 
them  her  own  motto,  ^  Semper  eademJ* 

And  as  her  assistance  to  them  was  the  first,  so  it  continued  to 
i\ie  last,  that  is  until  March  24,  1603,  at  which  time  she  died,' 
having  lost  not  fewer  than  100,000  of  her  subjects  in  that  war ; 
and  having  spent  in  naval  expeditions,  for  their  sakes,  against  tho 
King  of  Spain,  in  America,  or  elsewhere,  above  a  million  of  nio^ 
ney,  besides  the  debt  which  the  states  owed  her. 

King  James  being  proclaimed  king,  and  the  undoubted  heir  and 
successor  to  the  queen,  the  states  sent  their  ambassadors  to  the 
king  ;  and,  after  some  compliments  to  him,  they  signify  to  his 
majesty,  that  they  had  lost  her,  whose  goodness  and  benefits  to 
them  were  not  to  be  expressed  in  words ;  but  they  had  found  his 
majesty  as  the  heir  of  her  kingdom,  so  the  imitator  of  her  virtues, 
and  persuaded  him  to  a  war  with  Spain,  and  begged  supplies  of 
him. 

But  King  James  being  a  wise  prince,  and  not  to  be  taken  with' 
their  arts  and  cunning,  told  them,  that  he  had  no  difference  with 
the  vSpaniard,  and  also,  that  King  Philip  had  voluntarily  offered 
him  his  assistance,  if  any  dispute  should  have  arisen  concerning  his 
kingdoms.  And,  for  the  archduke,  he  made  war  with  the  queen,' 
not  with  the  re^m. 

This  highly  discomposed  the  states;  but  King  James  treated 
with  the  Spaniards,  and  concluded  a  league  with  them.  And  the 
states,  such  kindness  had  his  majesty  for  them,  were  offered  by  King 
James  to  be  comprehended  in  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  but  they 
refused  ;  yet,  by  the  mediation  of  King  James,  a  peace  was  pro- 
pounded to  the  states  from  the  King  of  Spain ;  but  they  signified 
unto  his  majesty,  that  they  would  not  treat  with  the  King  of  Spain, 
till  they  were  declared  by  him  Free  States,  abstracted  from  all 
right  and  title  unto  any  of  the  provinces  or  places  by  them  pos- 
sessed, which  he  might  protend  unto.  All  which,  by  the  great 
endeavours  of  King  James,  were  granted  unto  them  by  the  King  of 
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Spain.  And  so,  Anno  1609,  a  peace  was  concladed  between  (he 
King  of  Spain  and  them. 

The  provinces  in  the  possession  of  the  states,  at  the  time  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace,  were  Holland,  Zealand,  West-Friesland, 
Oyerysscl,  Groningland,  Utrecht,  Zutphen,  three  parts  of  GeU 
derland,  and  so  smne  frontier  towns  and  places  of  contribotton  ia 
Brabant  and  Flanders. 

All  which  provinces,  nith  their  frontier  towns  in  Brabant  and 
Flanders,  are  not  so  big  as  Yorkshire,  one  of  oar  counties  in 
England.  And  there  may  be  a  greater  number  of  stout  and  gallant 
men  for  war  raised  out  ot'  that  one  county,  than  they  can  raise  out 
of  all  their  provinces. 

Being  now  declared  Free  States,  and  peace  concluded  with  the 
King  of  Spain  ;  yet,  for  their  own  security,  they  were  forced  to 
maintain  an  army  In  their  country.  The  charge  whereof  could 
not  amount  to  less  than  six-hundred  thousand  pounds  yearly,  be- 
sides other  vast  expences,  as,  the  preservation  of  their  dikes,  &c. 

All,  or  the  greatest  part  thereof,  they  raised  out  of  the  fishing 
of  the  British  seas,  or  on  the  |3eople  by  excise,  and  taxes  n|)on 
every  acre  of  ground.  Which  is  such,  that  the  whole  country 
returns  into  their  hands  every  third  year,  and  by  other  impositions, 
so  insupportable  in  themselves,  and  amongst  men  which  would  be 
thought  to  live  in  a  Free  State,  that  should  any  prince  in  Chris* 
tendom  lay  but  half  so  much  upon  their  subjects,  it  would  occasion 
a  revolt. 

So  that,  whereas  one  of  the  first  causes  of  their  falling  off  from 
their  prince  Has  to  free  themselves  from  taxes  and  impositions, 
illegally,  as  they  said,  forced  upon  them,  they  have  drawn  upon 
themselves  more  arbitrary  and  illegal  payments,  than  any  nation 
in  the  world.  So  true  it  is,  that,  a  rebellion  once  suppressed,  the 
king  la  more  king,  and  the  subjects  more  subject :  But  if  it  thrires, 
and  happen  to  be  prosperum  fa'dus^  and  to  advance  itself  to  a 
Free-State,  as  they  call  it,  tyranny  and  oppression  are  the  t^o 
pillars,  which  must  support  it. 

The  states  being  now  absolute,  and  having  obtained  a  soTereign 
dominion,  only  the  cautionary  towns  stuck  in  their  stomachs,  and 
might  prove  a  curb  to  them:  But,  being  unwilling  to  move  the 
king  concerning  them,  by  the  great  sums  of  money  they  then  owed 
him,  and  being  not  able  to  pay  him,  they  would  by  some  projec- 
tion or  other,  endeavour  to  gain  them.  Thereupon  they  resolved, 
as  the  best  expedient,  not  to  pay  the  English  suldiers  in  the  cau- 
tionary towns,  who,  being  thereby  put  to  distress  for  want,  wonld 
be  forced  to  borrow  some  monies,  for  their  present  support,  of 
the  states  of  Zealand,  which  they  did  ;  who  therewith  adfised  the 
states. general  at  the  Hague.  They,  consulting  with  Sir  Ralph 
Winwood,  ambassador  for  his  majesty  there,  who  was  a  faToorable 
instrument  to  thorn  in  this  business,  sent  instructions  to  the  Lord 
Caroon,  then  their  ambassador  in  England,  to  acquaint  the  lord 
trcuourer  herewith.     And.  in  case  of  no  satisfaction  from  him,  tq 
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make  his  addresses  to  the  king,  which  he  did.  His  majesty  being 
much  incensed,  that  his  subjects  and  soldiers  should  starve  for 
want  of  their  pay  in  foreign  parts,  sent  for  the  lord  treasurer, 
who  drawing  his  majesty  aside,  and  telling  him  how  empty  his  ex- 
cheqaer  was,  his  majesty  told  their  ambassador,  that,  if  his  mas- 
ters would  pay  him  his  money  they  owed  him,  he  would  deliTcr 
up  those  towns. 

The  next  day  their  ambassador,  waiting  on  the  king,  to  know 
whether  his  majesty  persisted  in  the  same  resolution,  his  majesty 
answered,  that  he  took  the  states  of  Holland  to  be  his  good  friends 
and  confederates,  both  in  point  of  religion  and  policy ;  therefore 
he  apprehended  not  the  least  fear  of  any  dilference  that  should  fall 
ont  between  them.  In  contemplation  whereof,  if  they  would 
hare  their  towns  again,  he  would  willingly  surrender  them. 

The  states  hereupon  made  up  the  money  presently,  and  sent  to 
the  king.  And  so.  Anno  1616,  the  cautionary  towns  were  deli. 
Tcred  unto  them. 

The  king,  such  was  his  royal  bounty  unto  them,  remitted  the 
interest,  and  fife  pounds  for  every  gentleman,  and  officer,  which 
died  in  their  service. 

But  having  gotten  the  possession  of  their  towns  (which  were  the 
lock  and  key  of  their  provinces)  and  having  compounded  for  those 
exccL'ding  great  sums  of  money  which  they  owed  his  majesty  (which 
!?ober  men  did  think  they  never  had  been  able  to  pay,  if  rightly 
stated)  they  presently,  from  poor  distressed  people,  are  swelled 
up  to  those  spreading  and  magnificent  titles  of  iligh  and  Mighty 
Slates. 

Now  they  make  their  naval  expeditions  into  America,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  :  And,  by  the  leave  and  license  of  King 
James,  paying  some  small  tribute,  they  fall  to  their  fishing  trade 
upon  the  British  seas.  Wherein  they  did  so  exceedingly  thrive, 
that,  towards  the  latter  end  of  King  James's  reign,  they  employed 
yearly  eight-thousand  four-hundred  vessels  of  all  sorts  for  their 
trade  of  fishing  upon  the  British  seas,  (which  number  since  is 
vastly  increased)  whereby  they  have  a  seminary  of  mariners  ready 
for  publick  service,  or  navigation.  And  upon  computation  it  ap- 
peared, that  they  made  in  one  year  of  the  herrings  only,  caught 
upon  the  British  seas,  the  sum  of  five  millions  of  our  pounds;  (the 
custom  and  tenth  of  fish  advancing  to  the  publick  treasury  no  less 
than  eight-hundred  thousand  pounds)  besides  the  cod,  ling,  hakes, 
pilchard,  and  other  fish,  computed  to  amount  unto  near  three 
millions  more. 

By  reason  of  this  multitude  of  ships  and  mariners,  they  have 
extended  their  trade  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  exporting  for  the 
most  part,  in  all  their  voyages,  our  herrings  and  fish ;  in  exchange 
whereof,  they  return  the  several  commodities  of  other  countries, 
and  sell  the  same  at  their  own  prices.  Great  part  of  their  fish  they 
sell  for  ready  money,  which  commonly  they  export  of  the  finest 
gold  and  silver,  and,  coming  home,  recoin  it  of  a  baser  alloy,  under 
their  own  stamp ;  which  advances  a  great  profit  to  them.     The 
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returns,  which  they  make  for  their  fish  in  other  eommoditaefy 
amount  to  a  Tast  sum :  And  all  this  wealth,  riches,  and  graodeur, 
is  derived  unto  them  from  the  indulgencj  and  bounty  of  the  kioga 
of  Great  Britain, 

The  Hollanders  now  beginning  to  be  considerable  in  the  world, 
by  reason  of  the  many  royal  favours  wherewith  they  are  inrsched 
by  the  crown  of  England :  The  English  and  they  having  leTerai 
factories  and  places  in  the  isles  of  Molucca's,  Banda,  and  An- 
boyna,  and  elsewhere  in  the  East-Indies,  (the  English  being  sose 
years  settled  there  before  the  Hollanders  had  made  any  dUooTery 
of  those  islands)  Anno  1619,  there  was  a  solemn  league  and  agree* 
ment  by  King  James,  and  the  states  of  the  United  Provinces,  in 
a  strict  alliance,  and  social  confederacy  of  the  Englbh  East^India 
Company,  and  that  of  the  United  Provinces,  for  the  better  ad* 
Tancing  and  carrying  on  of  the  trade  and  commerce  in  those  islands, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  East-Indiest 

Here  are  so  many  marks  of  kindness,  such  ample  demonstrations 
of  favour,  as  no  people  could  have  greater  obligations  (if  any 
principles  of  honour  or  justice  could  oblige  them)  to  make  retnms 
of  gratitude,  and  give  the  greatest  instance  of  their  sincerity  and 
faithfulness  to  the  kings  of  Great- Britain,  and  the  English  nation. 
But,  with  them,  ^  Favours  past  are  not  accounted;  they  love  no 
bounty,  but  what  is  merely  future.' 

At  Amboyna  (one  of  the  Scyndae,  or  Setibe  Islands,  lying  near 
Seran,  and  hath  many  lesser  islands  depending  upon  it,  it  is  of  the 
circuit  of  sixty  leagues)  an  island  which  bears  cloves  plentifully, 
fqr  gathering  and  buying  whereof  the  English  company  had  placed 
^ve  several  factories :  The  head  of  all  at  the  town  of  Amboyna  (so 
called  from  the  island,  the  chief  town  in  it)  two  at  Httto,  and 
Larico,  in  the  same  island  ;  and  two  others  at  Latro,  and  Cambello, 
in  the  Island  of  Seran.  But  the  Hollanders  observing  the  English 
to  be  better  beloved  by  the  natives  than  themselves,  and  that  they 
began  highly  to  Improve  and  gain  by  their  trade  and  traffick,. 
hating  that  any  should  thrive  but  themselves.  Anno  16%%  upon 
pretence  of  a  plot  between  the  English  and  the  Japonese  to  bedmy 
their  fortress  in  the  town  of  Amboyna  (which  was  bailt  at  th^ 
charge  of  the  English,  and  for  the  safety  of  trade  and  comneroe) 
the  Hollanders  having  about  two-hundred  soldiers  there  (to  the  end 
they  might  ingross  the  whole  trade  and  traffick  of  the  nid  islands 
to  themselves)  most  treacherously  murdered,  and  with  fire  and 
water  tortured  the  English  there,  far  exceeding  the  barbarity  of 
all  nations,  and  seized  upon  their  factories  and  goods,  to  the  value 
of  four-hundred  thousand  pounds  :  All  the  English  and  Japonese, 
which  they  could  meet  with,  they  suit  into  their  own  islands  to  be 
their  slaves. 

An  act,  so  horrid !  that  the  Hollanders  are  infamous  to  thb  Tery 
day  among  the  rude  and  savage  Indians,  for  their  barbarous  tnho. 
manity  executed  upon  the  English  (the  greatest  patrons,  under 
God,  they  ever  had  in  the  world).  King  James,  being  made  ac«. 
quaintrd  with  this  barbarous  fact,  told  the  states  ambassador,  that 
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he  tiever  read  or  heard  of  a  more  cruel  and  impious  act.  *  But  I  do 
fergiye  them,  said  the  king,  and  I  hope  God  will :  But  my  son's 
son  will  rerenge  this  blood,  and  punish  this  horrid  massacre.'  The 
king  was  a  wise  prince ;  and,  beiieye  it,  wisdom  is  next  door  to 
prophecy. 

Haying  thus  murdered  the  English  (their  insolence  and  ingra- 
titude did  not  end  there,  but)  they  forcibly  seized  upon  the  Islands 
of  Seran,  Nero,  Wairc,  Rosingen,  Latyo,  Cambcllo,  Nitto,  La- 
rica,  Lantare,  the  Islands  of  Poloroone,  near  neighbouring  to  the 
MoUucca's,  Polaway,  and  Machasser,  Islands  of  Banda;  all  which 
islands  were  formerly  surrendered,  by  the  general  consent  and  act 
of  the  natiyes  unto  the  English,  and  under  the  soyereignty  of  the 
kings  of  England.  They  seizo  upon  their  factories  and  goods 
there,  and  possess  themselyes  of  one-thousand  eight^hundrcd  Eng- 
lish, which  they  disposed  of  into  their  own  Islands. 

By  this  artiticc  they  gained  to  themselyes  Amboyna,  Banda,  the 
Mollucca  Islands,  Ternate,  Tidor,  Maner,  Rochian,  Machiam,  and 
Botono,  with  some  others:  In  all  which  (he  English  had  their  fac. 
tones,  and  some  castles.  Islands  productiye  of  cloyes,  nutmegs, 
mace,  cinnamon,  and  other  rich  commodities;  from  whence  the 
Persians,  Turks,  Chinese,  and  Africans  fetched  them.  But,  by 
reason  the  Jloilandcrs  were  superior  to  them  in  strength,  and  that 
horrid  act  of  Amboyna  had  made  a  sad  impression  upon  their  spi. 
fits,  (expecting  the  same  measure  of  cruelty  from  them,  as  they  of 
Amboyna)  they  were  forced  to  quit  the  said  Island  and  fac- 
tories. 

So  that  these  insolent  and  ingrateful  persons  hayc  gained  to 
themselyes  solely  the  trade  uf  the  whole  world  for  spices. 

!By  the  loss  of  which  Islands,  there  is  drained  yearly  by  them 
out  of  the  king  of  England's  dominions  for  spices,  four-hundred 
thousand  pounds ;  besides,  the  loss  of  the  trade  in  those  Islands  to 
the  English  (which  would  haye  much  improycd  and  enlarged  itself 
in  other  places)  cannot  amount  nnto  less  than  four  millions  of 
pounds  sterling  yearly,  though  formerly  some  inconsiderable  quan- 
titles  of  them  did  grow  in  Cupe,  Duco,  Montio,  and  Mara,  but  of 
late  not  any.  The  advantage  hereof  cannot  amount  unto  the  Hol- 
landers less  than  seven  millions  of  pounds  sterling  yearly :  They 
setting  what  rates  and  prices  they  please  upon  these  commodities. 

By  these  most  unjust  practices  of  the  Hollanders,  the  stock  of 
the  English  company,  which  did  amount  unto  about  sixtecn-hun- 
dred  thousand  pounds  was  the  greatest  part  of  it  lost. 

Poloroone,  by  the  general  and  yoluntary  act  of  the  chief  men  of 
the  country,  was  surrendered  into  the  power  of  King  James,  and 
the  possession  thereof  was  given,  to  his  majesty's  use,  to  Captain 
Courtrop,  December  23,  anno  1616.  No  other  nation,  at  that 
time,  having  any  interest  in  it,  or  pretension  to  it,  being  a  vejry 
rich  and  plentiful  Island:  From  whence  the  English  might  haye 
expected  great  treasure  and  advantages.  The  Hollanders,  notwith. 
standing  their  league  and  treaty  with  King  James,  anno  1619,  the 
English  being  then  in  possession  of  it,  with  great  force  entered  the 
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said  Island,  demolished  all  their  buildings,  palled  up  all  their  not*' 
meg-trees,  and  sent  them  into  their  own  islands  to  be  planted;  de* 
stroyed  all  their  factories  there,  and  seized  upon  all  their  goodf, 
and  forced  all  the  English  from  thence,  and  to  dispeople  it,  that  it 
might  be  of  no  use  to  the  English  for  the  future,  under  colour  of  a 
plot  that  the  Oran-keys  and  Nobles  of  Poloroone  had  conspired  with 
the  people  of  Seran  to  massacre  the  Dutch,  as  well  at  Poloroone 
as  Poloway :    The  Dutch  governor  at  Poloway  sent  commaod  to 
the  Oran-keys,  that  they  should  come  over  to  him ;    a  priest  and 
seventy  Oran-keys  immediately  took  a  prow,  or  small  Tessel,  of 
their  own,  and  embarked  themsehes  for  Poloway.     As  sooo  as 
they  were  arrived,  they  were  carried  prisoners  to  the  castle.     Then 
the  governor,   with  two-hundred   soldiers,  went  to   Polorooue^ 
whence  he  fetched  the  rest  of  the  Oran-keys,  and  committed  thea 
prisoners  to  the  same  castle ;    and  presently  were  brought  to  the 
torture  with  fire  and  water,  as  they  served  the  English  at  Ambojna* 
Two  of  them  died  in  their  tortures;  the  rest,  being  one-hundred 
and  sixty-two,  were  all,  upon  their  forced  confessions,  condemned 
and  executed.     The  priest,  when  he  came  to  the  place  of  execution, 
spake  these  words,  in  the  Mallatian  tongue;  ^^  All  yc,  great  and 
^^  small,  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white,  look  to  it,  we  have  com* 
^'  mitted  no  fault."     And  when  he  would  have  spoken  more^  he 
Mas  taken  by  the  head  and  feet,  laid  along,  and  cut  in  two  by  the 
middle.     Their  wives,  children,  and  slaves,  with  all  their  goods, 
were  seized  by  the  Hollanders,  and  sent  into  their  other  Islands. 

And  this  the  Hollanders  did,  because  the  Oran-keys  had  a  great 
love  for  the  English. 

So  that  we  may  perceive  the  sole  design  of  the  Hollanders  is,  to 
get  the  riches,  trade,  and  dominion  of  the  whole  Indies  into  their 
own  power.  And,  therefore,  they  think  any  medium  just,  sabser- 
\ient  to  that  end. 

The  Hollanders  having  forcibly  taken  the  town  and  castle  of 
Mallacafrom  the  Portuguese,  sutler  no  ships  of  any  king  or  prince 
in  Europe  to  pass  the  Strcights  of  Mallaca,  into  the  south-teas  to 
China,  &c.  upon  pain  of  seizure,  or  confiscation  of  men,  ships,  and 
goods. 

And  to  that  purpose  they  grant  their  commissions  to  the  captaiBf 
of  their  ships,  to  bring  all  the  Strcights  of  Mallaca,  which  Streights 
were  free  for  all  ships  to  pass,  till  the  restraint  and  usurpation  of 
the  Hollanders  into  Mallaca,  or  else  to  sink,  or  burn  them  by  their 
sides. 

This  restraint  is  loss  to  the  English  three-hundred  thousand 
pounds  yearly,  and  advantage  to  the  Hollanders  five-hundred  thou* 
sand  pounds  yearly. 

Anno  16'20,  Cabo  de  bon  Esptranza  *  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  English,  and  by  them  taken  for  the  use  of  King  James.  But 
since  the  English  have  been  forced  out  by  the  Hollanders^  when& 
they  have  a  nourishing  plantation. 

•  The  Cape  of  Good  Uopt. 
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Thereupon  anno  1620,  they  seized  upon  two  English  ships,  the 
Bear  and  the  Star,  in  the  Streights  of  Mallaca,  going  to  China, 
and  confiscated  the  ships  and  goods,  valned  at  fifteen-hundred  thou- 
sand  pounds. 

The  ship  Bona  Esperanza,  an  English  vessel,. anno  1635,  going 
into  China,  by  the  Streights  of  Mallaca,  was  Tiolently  assaulted  hj 
three  Duteh  men  of  war ;  the  master  and  many  of  his  men  killed, 
and  brought  into  Mallaca;  and  there  the  ship  and  goods  were  con* 
fiscated,  ralued  atone-hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  Dragon  and  Catharine,  two  English  ships  of  Sir  William 
Cnrteen,  valued  at  three-hundred  thousand  pounds,  besides  their 
commanders,  and  others,  who  had  very  great  estates  therein,  anno 
1636,  were  set  upon  by  seven  Dutch  men  of  war,  as  they  past  the 
Streights  of  Mallaca  from  China,  and  by  them  taken.  The  men 
vere  tied  back  to  back,  and  Hung  o?er-board  ;  the  goods,  being 
taken  out  of  the  said  ships,  were  seized  to  the  use  of  the  states 
there;  and  the  ships  sunk,  that  it  might  not  be  known  who  com« 
mitted  that  cruel  fact. 

In  Aru  and  Manucado  in  Sumatia,  an  oriental  Island,  the  Eng* 
lish  had  several  factories  there,  by  the  consent  of  the  king  and  ntu 
lives ;  but,  by  the  practice  of  the  Hollanders,  anno  1625,  they 
"were  all  forced  to  leave  their  factories,  and  the  places. 

In  Pachane,  the  chief  city  of  Pachane,  one  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Siam  in  India,  the  English  had  several  factories  there ;  but,  by  the 
unjust  practices  of  the  Hollanders,  they  were  compelled  to  quit  the 
country,  and  their  factories,  to  an  inexpressible  loss  to  the  Eng- 
lish. Pachane  being  a  great  country  for  gold,  silver,  pearls,  pre- 
cious stones,  and  many  other  rich  commodities. 

The  Hollanders,  anno  1636,  made  war  against  the  king  of  Ban. 
tarn,  ovte  of  the  kings  of  Java  major,  for  that  he  had  a  great  kind- 
ness for  the  English,  and  for  that  he  permitted  them  to  have  seve« 
ral  factories  in  Sunda  and  Jambe  for  pepper ;  and  by  this  art 
would  have  driven  the  English  from  thence,  and  their  chief  pepper 
trade:  And  so  would  have  shut  them  out,  both  of  the  Streights  of 
Sunda  and  Mallaca. 

Which,  from  these  men,  we  may  learn.  That  those,  which  study 
to  be  great  by  any  means,  must  by  all  means  forget  to  be  good; 
they  must  dismiss  that  puny  thing,  conscience;  for  there  is  no  such 
remora  io  grandeur,  as  a  coy  and  squeamish  conscience:  And  it  is 
observed  by  a  learned  gentleman,  had  Alexander  boggled  at  inva- 
ding other  men's  kingdoms,  he  had  never  wept  for  the  scarcity  of 
worlds. 

The  oppressions  and  injuries  of  these  men  in  India,  not  only  to 
the  English,  but  to  the  subjects  of  many  of  the  kings  and  princes 
in  Europe,  are  not  to  be  expressed,  (and  indeed  they  are  fitter  for 
our  wonder  than  our  words.)  It  were  to  be  desired,  that  they 
would  set  forth  a  manifesto  to  the  world  of  the  particular  losses 
they  and  their  subjects  have  sustained  bythe.insolcncies  and  usur- 
pations of  these  men.  And  then  they  would  be  as  much  scorned, 
by  every  good  man  in  Europe,  as  they  are  now  hated  by  the  Indl* 
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«n8  in  America :  For  the  Indians,  though  they  hare  no  kindneu  for 
the  Spaniard,  yet  they  look  upon  him  as  a  gentleman,  but  the  HoL 
landers  they  abhor,  for  their  sordid  acts,  and  nnjnSt  practices. 

As  they  ha?e  made  themsehes  masters  of  the  south  seas,  so  ba* 
Ting,  anno  1669,  taken  Cochen  from  the  Portuguese,  and  other 
ports  upon  the  coasts  of  Malabar,  they  have  the  sole  command 
upon  the  north  seas  from  Malabar  to  India,  Persia,  Arabia,  the 
Red-Sea,  and  Mosambique,  all  along  to  Cabo  de  bon  Espeimma* 
so  they  will  in  a  short  time  restrain  all  kings  and  princes  in  Em^ 
rope,  and  their  subjects,  to  hare  a  trade  or  commerce  in  those 
parts* 

And,  whether  it  may  not,  by  the  help  of  a  little  logick,  be  con- 
cluded ont  of  their  stile,  consider, '  The  states- general  of  the  united 
provinces  of  BataTia,  Amboyna,  Tewan,  &c.  commanders  of  aO 
the  seas  of  the  world;  protectors  of  all  the  kings  and  princes  in 
Europe;  and  supreme  moderators  of  all  the  affairs  in  christrndon:* 
For  so  they  stile  and  write  themseWes  in  the  East-Indies. 

Now  they  are  high  and  mighty  states  indeed.  Ambition  is  Berer 
so  high,  but  she  thinks  still  to  mount;  that  station  which  lately 
seemed  the  top,  is  but  a  step  to  her  now ;  and  what  befora  was 
great,  in  desiring,  seems  little,  being  once  in  power. 

The  Method  and  Arts  which  the  States  have  used  in  IndUu  to 

enlarge  their  Dominions,  and  exclude  others  from 

Trade  or  Commerce  there. 

1.  TuEY  are  in  a  perpetual  state  of  hostility,  CTer  warring 
upon  some  prince  or  other;  and  thereby  gain  eitlier  tribute  or  do- 
minion. 

2.  When  they  have  to  do  with  any  king  or  prince,  tliej  oider 
their  affairs  so,  that  he  must  perform  first ;  and,  when  lie  hatk 
done,  they  are  states,  and  so  are  free. 

3.  They  encourage  the  natives,  upon  every  small  oocasioB  of 
discontent,  to  arm  against  (heir  prince,  promising  them  tlieir  assis- 
tance, which  they  exactly  perform.  When  they  have  ooaqoercd 
the  king,  and  taken  his  castks  and  ports,  which  they  first  secure, 
making  themselves  masters  of  the  seas  and  great  rivers,  ^ktu  ^kcj 
subdue  the  natives,  and  so  vest  in  themselves  sovereign  dominion, 
and  make  both  king  and  natives  their  vassals. 

4«  If  the  natives  take  up  arms  against  their  prince,  as  many 
times  they  do,  then  they  encourage  him  against  his  rebellious  subL 
jects,  and  give  him  their  assistance;  when  the  natives  are  subdued, 
then  they  conquer  the  king  himself,  or  else  demand  so  much  for 
their  assistance,  that  he  is  not  able  to  pay,  and  so  he  must  tfnbmit 
iiimsclf  and  his  dominions  to  their  boundless  ambition. 

5.  If  there  be  any  wars  between  prince  and  prince,  tliej  will 
be  sure  to  fall  in  with  one  of  them,  and  give  him  their  aid,  and  so 
make  war  in  the  other  prince's  dominions.  When  that  ptsoce  b 
subdued,  and  themselves  settled  in  his  dominions,  then  ibej  icdust 
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tte  Sillier  prince  to  their  obedience,  havifig  some  CMtki  or  ports  is 
Ui  dominions,  which  do  command  the  whole. 

6.  If  thej  have  any  places  of  concern,  and  the  subjects  of  any 
prince  in  Europe  hare  any  factories  there,  which  they  cannot  £iirly 
dismiss,  then  they  lay  such  great  taxes  and  impositions  upon  the 
natiyes,  that  they  are  forc^  to  arms.  When  they  are  subdued^ 
tiien  they  charge  the  subjects  of  that  prince,  as  conspirators  toA 
Aettors  of  the  natives ;  and  so  seize  upon  all  their  goods  and  fac- 
tories, and  force  them  to  quit  the  country,  or  dse  send  them  into 
some  of  their  Islands  to  be  slaves. 

7.  If  any  prince  in  £urope  make  any  treaty  or  league  with  the 
states,  concerning  any  affairs  in  India,  they  send  to  the  states  of 
Batavia  private  instructions,  contrary  to  their  publick  agre^nent ; 
so  that  dl  treaties  and  leagues,  as  to  the  affairs  of  India,  are  inefii' 
fectual. 

8.  Where  they  have  footing  in  any  Island  or  dominion,  ibef 
daim  by  conquest,  and  so  lay  what  taxes  they  please  upon  the  na* 
tives.  And,  being  in  by  conquest,  they  are  proprietaries,  and  so 
exclude  the  subjects  of  any  king  or  prince  from  trade  there. 

9.  If  the  subjects  of  any  king  or  prince  in  Europe  have  facto- 
ries in  the  dominions  of  any  prince  there,  if  they  begin  to  be  con^ 
siderable,  they  take  some  occasion  to  war  against  that  prince ;  andi 
upon  treaty,  charge  those  subjects  to  be  the  cause  of  the  war;  sb^ 
if  the  prince  will  have  peace,  he  most  seize  their  factories  and  goods^ 
and  banish  them  his  country. 

10.  They  pretend  great  kindness  to  their  neighbour  princes, 
and  enter  into  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  them ;  and  by 
that  means  get  the  favour  of  those  princes  to  have  some  ports  or 
strong  castles  for  defence  of  their  trade,  as  they  pretend,  in  their 
territories.  When  that  is  done,  they  either  make  war  themselves,' 
and  so  those  princes  must  aid  them,  or  else  persuade  the  princes 
their  allies  to  make  war  upon  another  prince;  which  they  do,  and 
ID  fight  one  prince  against  another ;  and,  when  they  are  sufficiently 
weakened,  they  conquer  them  all. 

11.  If  they  have  any  difference  with  any  potent  king  or  prince^ 
diey  get  time;  if  it  be  for  their  advantage,  they  give  good  words, 
but  part  with  no  money.  That  done,  they  make  their  addresses 
to  some  favourite  of  that  prince,  which  do  all  in  the  court  of  the 
Indian  kings,  and  so  with  small  charges  they  effect  great  matters. 

By  these  steps  they  have  climbed  up  to  those  immense  pyramids 
of  dominion  and  power  in  the  J  ndies,  that  they  are  become  formid^ 
able  to  the  greatest  emperors  and  princes  there ;  ever  making  good 
in  their  practice  that  lemma  of  Loyola,  the  apostle  of  their  statc^ 

Cavete  vobis  Principes. 

They  have  excluded  the  subjects  of  all  kings  and  princes  in  Eu- 
rope from  traffick  and  commerce,  where  they  have  any  territories 
or  power.  And,  by  reason  of  the  dominion  they  have  in  the  south 
seas,  and  the  conquests  and  fortifications  they  make  upon  the  north 
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seas,-  all  their  subjects  will  finally  be  debarred  from  any  traffick  or 
trade  there. 

Of  what  dangerous  consequence  this  will  prove,  it  is  very  well 
beseeming  the  wisdom  of  the  greatest  kings  and  princes  to  consi* 
der.  For  they  are  a  generation  which  are  born  to  be  the  plagM, 
disquiet,  and  scourge  of  Europe ;  and  they  gladly  sacrifice  the  p«b- 
lick  peace  of  Christendom  to  their  own  private  interest.    * 

If  we  consider,  how  many  brave  and  large  dominions  in  the 
East-Indies  were  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  kings  of  Great^Brt- 
tain,  what  flourishing  factories  their  subjects  had  there,  how  great 
kirgs  they  might  have  been  in  treasure  and  domfnion,  how  rich 
their  subjects,  it  cannot  but  discompose  an  English  spirit,  that  this 
king  should  be  outed  of  all  those  dominions,  and  his  subjects  de» 
vested  of  their  riches  and  hopes,  by  a  people  w  ho  had  nothing  bit 
the  favour  of  the  king  of  Great- Britain  to  support  them,  nor  no 
fortress  to  defend  them  but  that  of  Amboyna,  and  that  built  by  the 
money  of  the  English  company. 

Well,  we  may  see  what  treachery  and  perfidiousness  can  do^  be. 
ing  accompanied  with  ambition  and  industry;  but  they  will,  before 
long,  find,  that  slippery  are  those  foundations  of  might  and  great- 
ness, which  are  not  laid  upon  the  principles  of  justice,  and  regula- 
ted by  the  maxims  of  christian  piety. 

And  as  America  was  the  theatre  where  they  acted  these  trage- 
dies, and  unparalleled  insolencies ;  so  they  have  not  spared  to  ma- 
nifest their  ingratitude,  aiiVonts,  and  highest  injuries  against  the 
kings  of  Great. Britain,  and  the  English  nation  here  in  Europe. 

Anno  1639,  when  his  Catholick  majesty  sent  his  Armado  with 
some  soldiers  into  Flanders,  to  strengthen  his  garisons  there,  bat 
by  cross  winds  were  driven  upon  the  English  coasts;  the  states 
equipped  out  a  great  fleet  of  men  of  war,  charged  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mado, ravished  his  shi))s  out  of  the  harbours  of  his  late  majesty  * 
at  I>over,  and  destroyed  most  of  that  fleet,  though  in  his  majesty *s 
protection  and  dominions,  and  aj];ainst  his  majesty *s  express  com- 
mand ;  thereby  usurping  sovereignty  to  themselves,  and  giving  laws 
to  his  majesty  in  his  own  dominions.     A  bold  s^ffront! 

And,  certainly,  they  could  not  think  hut  his  majesty  did  highly 
resent  it.  But,  to  keep  him  busied  at  home,  and  that  his  majesty 
might  have  no  opportunity  to  bring  them  to  justice  for  their  inso- 
lence, there  being,  anno  1639,  some  distempers  f  in  Scotland,  (hey 
did  greatly  promote  them,  and  contributed  their  assistance  to  them, 
in  all  manner  of  military  provisions. 

Monarchy,  and  with  that  the  glory  of  the  English  nation,  was 
now  X  departed ;  the  people  model  themselves  into  a  common- 
wealth, they  take  a  full  prospect  of  the  usurpations,  injnrics,  and 
oppressions  of  the  states,  which  had  such  a  horrid  complexion  of 
injustice  upon  them,  that  the  new  commonwealth  ||  denounce  war 
against  the  old  states  § ;  they  obtain  many  signal  victories,  and  had 
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■mch  disabled  their  naral  forces.  Now,  the  states  being  not  ^ell 
aMe  to  contest  with  the  English  Talour,  they  project  how  they 
mght  deliver  themselves  from  the  fury  of  these  men.  At  last, 
they  having  by  their  emissaries  first  disseminated  sedition  amongst 
the  people,  whereby  the  commonwealth  became  a  burthen  to  the 
nation,  and  wise  men  began  to  be  troubled  at  the  ill  face  of  affairs, 
they  adjudged  the  best  expedient  was  to  set  up  a  single  person,  the 
states  being  now  8en!»ible  of  their  former  error,  in  not  supporting 
the  English  monarchy,  as  their  best  safety  and  greatest  protection. 
Oliver  Cromwell,  as  the  fittest  person  for  such  a  bold-faced  trea- 
son, by  their  underhand  practice,  and  paying  to  him  some  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  is  prevailed  with  to  take  upon  him  the  govern. 
nent  of  the  nation.  The  war  is  continued  against  them  with  great 
snccess,  jet^  by  their  interest,  they  obtained  a  treaty.  And, 
thereupon  paying  a  million  of  pounds  to  Oliver,  a  peace  is  con. 
eluded,  but  the  most  dishonourable  and  unjust  that  ever  was  to 
this  nation.  But  such  as  it  was,  it  continued  till  his  majesty's  * 
blessed  restoration. 

Anno  1641,  there  happening  some  difference  betwixt  hit  late 
majesty  and  his  parliament,  they  sent  over  their  rabbles  of  seditioa 
here  into  England,  and  infused  their  antimonarchical  principles  and 
dangerous  doctrines  into  some  giddy  heads  of  the  English  nation, 
who  thereby  became  so  intoxicated,  that  they  were  never  at  rest, 
till,  like  men  infected  with  the  plague,  they  infected  others;  and, 
thereby,  a  great  part  of  the  people  became  disobservant  to  the 
laws  of  the  nation,  and  rebels  to  their  king.  An  army  of  these 
men  were  raised,  they  having  their  chief  officers  and  commanders, 
and  all  warlike  provisions,  out  of  the  United  Provinces,  to  bring 
I  destruction  to  the  king,  and  desolation  to  the  kingdom;  thereby 
I  that  great  king  being  reduced  to  streights,  notwithstanding  the 
many  obligations  of  the  states  to  his  majesty,  they  could  nevtT  be 
induced  to  contribute  any  aid  or  assistance  to  redeem  that  excel- 
lent prince  from  so  great  an  abyss  of  misery,  or  to  preserve  the 
kingdom  from  ruin  and  confusion,  which  with  their  assistance 
might  have  been  easily  prevented. 

But  the  states  were  so  far  from  any  act  of  charity  or  piety,  that 
Amsterdam  was  made  the  great  emporium,  or  market  for  the  re. 
bels,  to  sell  those  rich  and  costly  goodK,  which  they  had  plundered 
from  his  majesty's  best  subjects  in  England,  whereas  no  king  or 
prince  in  Christendom  would,  sutfer  them  to  make  use  of  any  of 
their  ports  forthatpurpo.se,  and  the  best  furniture  that  some  of  the 
fitates  have  in  their  houses,  at  this  very  day,  are  many  of  those 
stolen  goods. 

And  by  this  means  they  brought  poverty  and  misery  to  this  na» 
tion,  riches  and  plenty  to  themselves. 

This  unfortunate  nation  being  thus  in  a  combustion,  and  all  be« 
fried,  the  Hogan  Mogans  with  joy,  as  an  ingenious  man  ob.^^erved, 
did  warm  their  hands  at  those  uubappy  tiamcs,  whieh  thuy  then)* 

•  King  Charlet  II. 
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seWes  had  kindled,  toning  their  merry  harps,  when  others  weiv 
weeping  OTer-a  kingdom's  funeral.  In  £ngland,  there  being  no- 
thing but  con  fusion  and  ruin,  nothing  to  be  seen  bat  the  conTsl- 
lions  of  a  dying  state,  his  now  sacred  majesty,  for  his  own  safety 
And  security,  withdrew  himself  out  of  £ngland,  and  resoWed  to  Ibe 
for  some  time,  In  his  solitudes,  in  the  Belgick  provincet*  B«t  the 
States  were  so  far  from  affording  him  any  comfort,  as  a  distiessed 
prince,  or  yielding  him  any  kindness,  as  their  best  friend  and  great- 
est patron,  that,  if  his  majesty  had  not  had  timely  notice  of  it,  it  is 
credibly  said,  that  he  had  been  dclirered  up,  in  their  territoriei^  as 
a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  his  cruellest  enemy. 

His  majesty,  anno  1660,  being  restored  to  his  kingdoms,  forget- 
ting all  their  former  unkindnesses  and  ingratitudes,  his  care  was  to 
conclude  a  strict  league  with  the  said  states.  But  no  sooner  was  It 
concluded,  but  they  return  to  their  usual  practice  of  breaking  arti- 
cles, who  expect  an  exact  obserrance  of  them  from  others,  bnt  per- 
form none  themselves.  Thereupon  his  majesty,  1664,  was  stirred 
up  by  the  complaints  of  hb  people,  and  the  unanimous  TOtes  of 
both  houses  of  parliament,  to  defend  the  rights  of  his  crown,  and 
the  liberties  of  his  people,  which  the  states  had  most  notorlonsly 
inraded ;  yet  his  majesty,  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood  (as  ty* 
jants  shed  blood  for  pleasure,  kings  for  necessity),  spent  the  wbolo 
summer  in  negotiations  to  bring  them  to  reason,  bnt  all  bis  cndea. 
TOurs  proved  ineffectual. 

Thereupon,  anno  1665,  ensned  the  war,  and  continned  to  the 
^ear  1667,  wherein  his  majesty  obtained  so  many  signal  Tictories, 
that,  by  their  humble  supplications  and  addresses  to  hb  majesty 
for  peace,  he  was  Induced  to  a  treaty ;  and,  bb  majesty  hnviog  tbo 
guaranty  of  the  most  christian  king,  and  of  the  said  states,  that  no 
act  of  hostility,  during  the  said  treaty,  should  be  attanptcd  by 
them  against  his  majesty,  or  any  of  his  dominions,  tbereopoa  bk 
majesty  did  forbear  to  equip  his  fleet.  Yet  the  said  states,  oon* 
trary  to  their  faith,  during  the  said  treaty,  with  their  fleet,  tiiongb 
not  half  manned  or  victualled,  for  any  time,  most  treacbefomiy 
invaded  his  majesty's  dominions,  burnt  and  committed  dcttitiction 
upon  several  of  hb  majesty's  navy  royal  *  in  hb  own  ports  and 
harbour.  Whereas,  if  hb  majesty  had  set  forth  hb  fleet,  they  bad 
not  been  able  to  have  put  to  sea,  that  year,  for  want  of  marincfs, 
and  other  dbcouragements  upon  them,  having  received  ao  mmmy 
memorable  defeats  by  the  valour  and  courage  of  hb  snbjects. 

No  sooner  was  there  a  peace  concluded,  bnt  every  artlcte  was 
broken  by  them ;  and  no  wonder,  for  It  b  a  maxim  of  tbeir  stnle^ 
that  <  all  alliance  as  to  them  is  inconsiderable;  the  fonndatloo  of 
their  greatness  and  safety  consbts  in  their  own  power  and  strength  ;* 
therefore,  to  keep  any  article  b  of  no  consideration  to  tbca. 

Now  they  invade  his  majesty's  fishing  upon  the  British  leaa,  witb« 
out  his  royal  license ;  they  refuse  to  strike  sail,  and  dispnte  tba 
Mvereign^  of  the  British  seas.    Affronts  so  high,  and  fariHguM^ 
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so  transcendent,  that  no  king  or  potentate,  except  these  meO)  did 
e?er  so  much  as  question  any  of  them. 

It  doth  appear  by  the  records  in  the  Tower*,  and  the  munici- 
pal laws  of  this  nation,  that  the  kings  of  England  have  had  ever 
from  the  time  of  the  Romans  an  absolute  and  uninterrupted  right, 
jind  exclusi?e  property  in  the  sovereignty  in  the  British  seas,  in  the 
passages  and  fishing  thereof;  and  have  power  to  make  laws,  and 
exercise  supreme  jurisdiction  over  all  persons,  and  in  all  cases, 
within  or  upon  the  said  seas,  as  it  was  agreed,  ^6  E.  I.  by  the 
agents  and  ambassadors  of  Genoa,  Catalonia,  Spain,  Almaine,  Zea- 
land,  Holland,  Friesland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  divers  other 
places  in  the  empire.  And  by  all  the  states  and  princes  of  Europe, 
in  a  case  then  in  question  between  the  king  of  England  and  his 
most  christian  majesty,  concerning  Rayner  Grimbold,  his  admi* 
ral,  exercising  some  jurisdiction  upon  the  British  seas. 

The  laM's  of  Olleron  which,  after  the  Rhodian  laws  were  anti* 
qaated,  have  now  near  fire-hundred  years  been  received  by  all  the 
christian  world  for  regulating  sea-affairs,  and  deciding  of  maritime 
controversies,  were  first  declared  by  King  Richard  the  First,  at 
his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  by  him  caused  to  be  published 
in  the  Isle  of  Olleron,  as  belonging  to  the  Dutchy  of  Aquitain. 

If  the  subjects  of  any  king  or  prince  have  a  right  to  fish  in  the 
British  seas,  I  do  desire  to  be  satisfied,  what  should  be  the  reason 
that  all  neighbour  princes  have  by  treaty  obtained  license  from  the 
kings  of  England,  for  their  subjects  to  fish  in  those  seas,  and  have 
paid  tribute,  as  it  doth  appear  by  the  licenses  granted  by  Henry  the 
Fourth  unto  the  French;  by  Henry  the  Sixth  unto  the  Duchess  of 
Bargoody ;  to  those  of  Brabant  and  Flanders  by  Edward  the 
Fourth  ;  to  Francis,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  for  his  subjects ;  Philip 
the  Second,  king  of  Spain,  in  the  first  year  of  Queen  Mary,  ob-* 
tained  a  license  for  his  subjects  to  fish  upon  the  north-coast  of 
Ireland,  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years,  paying  yearly  for  the 
tame  a  thousand  pounds,  which  was  accordingly  paid  into  the  ex* 
cheqoer  of  Ireland. 

And  the  precedents,  in  R.  I.  King  John,  Edw.  III.  and  other 
kings,  arc  almost  infinite. 

And,  if  any  king,  or  prince,  could  pretend  to  any  right,  cer- 
tainly his  most  christian  majesty  hath  as  good  a  pretence  as  any. 
But  that  king,  by  the  special  license  of  the  kings  of  Kngland,  and 
Bot  otherwise,  hath  fished  upon  the  British  coasts,  with  a  set  and 
limited  number  of  boats ;  and  that  for  his  own  family,  and  being 
likewise  to  observe  tlie  laws  and  orders  of  his  own  fishernk^n ;  for 
breach  whereof,  divers  of  his  subjects  have  been  taken  and  impri. 
soned  in  Dover-castle,  and  elsewhere,  as  doth  appear  by  many 
precedents  in  the  times  of  Edw.  III.  H.  IV.  H.  VII.  &c.  in  the 
Tower. 

Neither  is  this  singular  in  the  King  of  England  only;  for,  in 
^4tssia^  many   leagues  from  the  main,   fishermen  do  pay  f3t  theii; 
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fishing  great  taxes  to  the  emperor  of  Russia;  and,  in  mott  placet^ 
other  nations  are  prohibited  to  fish. 

The  king  of  Denmark  doth  the  like,  and  taketh  grest  tribitep 
both  at  Wardhouse  and  the  Sound. 

And  the  like  he  doth  now  for  Norway. 

All  the  bordering  princes  of  Italy  do  the  like  within  the  Medt 
ierranean  seas. 

The  states  do  take  an  imposition  upon  fish  which  is  taken  vpoa 
the  British  seas,  and  within  the  streams  and  dominions  of  otiMr 
princes. 

The  Hollanders  do  allow  the  tenth  fish,  both  in  Russia,  Lappts, 
nnd  other  places,  or  jpay  a  composition  for  the  same;  and  doaise 
pay  a  tribute  in  the  Sound,  for  passage  to  fetch  the  said  fish. 

But  I  shall  not  give  myself  any  trouble  in  a  point  so  clear.  I 
would  desire  to  know  of  the  Hollanders,  By  what  right  or  title 
they  fish  upon  the  British  seas?  If  they  have  a  right,  Why  did  tbt 
Earls  of  Holland,  and  themselves  after  the  said  earls,  take  licenses 
from  the  Ring**  of  England,  for  their  subjects  to  fish  and  pay  tri. 
bute?  As  they  have  done,  as  it  appeareth  by  many  ancient  prece- 
dents in  the  Tower. 

But  now,  I  remember,  it  is  a  principle  of  their  state,  ^<  Tliit, 
^^  if  they  get  the  possession  of  any  thing,  never  to  dispute  the 
*^  right,  so  it  be  of  conveniency  or  profit  to  them  to  keep  it.** 

The  ne\t  is  the  striking  of  the  sail,  which  is  nothing,  but  ao 
humble  acknowledgment  of  his  majesty's  sovereignty  of  the  Bri- 
tish seas,  and  a  grateful  submission  for  their  liberty  to  pass  upoa 
them.  For  strangers  (by  the  law  and  custom  of  the  British  seas) 
being  to  pass  those  seas,  either  in  -coming  to  England,  or  goiw  to 
any  other  place  (without  so  much  as  touching  upon  any  of  bn  oia* 
jesty's  dominions),  have  used  to  take  safe  conducts  and  licenses  of 
the  Rings  of  England*  to  secure  and  protect  them  in  their  passage^. 
The  precedents  are  exceeding  many  amongst  the  records  in  the 
Tower.  The  striking  of  the  sail  is  one  of  the  anciente^t  preroga. 
tives  of  the  crown  of  England;  for,  I  observe,  in  the  second  year 
of  Ring  John,  it  was  declared  at  Hastings  by  the  king,  with  the  ad. 
vice  of  his  lords  temporal,  for  a  law  and  custom  of  the  sea,  ^  That. 
^^  if  a  lieutenant,  in  any  voyage,  being  ordained  by  the  king,  doth 
'^  encounter  upon  the  sea  any  ship  or  vessel,  laden  or  unladen 
'<  that  will  not  strike,  or  vail  their  bonnets  at  the  cooimaodment 
^<  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  king,  or  of  the  admiral  of  the  king,  or 
'<  his  lieutenant,  but  will  fight  against  them  of  the  fleet ;  that,  if 
'<  they  can  be  taken,  they  be  reputed  as  enemies,  and  their  ships, 
*^  vessels,  and  goods  taken  and  forfeited,  as  the  goods  of  enemies. 
'^  And  that  the  common  people,  being  in  the  same,  be  chastised. 
'^  by  imprisonment  of  their  bodies  for  their  rebellion.  Inier  Legtt 
^^  M4trinasj  anno  secundo  Johannis  Regisy  amongst  the  recoils 
•*  of  the  Tower." 

I'he  Hollanders,  therefore,  refusing  to  strike  lail,  do  deny  his 
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Bijesty's  soTereignty  in  the  seas  (one  of  the  most  precioas  jewelf 
of  the  crown^  and)  the  principal  means  of  the  trade,  wealth,  and 
safety  of  this  nation,  and  which  all  true  Englishmen,  with  the  haz- 
ard of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  are  obliged  to  preserye  and  main* 
tain ;  for  Imperator  Maris  est  Dominus  Terrw  •. 

And,  as  they  have  denied  his  majesty's  sovereignty,  sotheyhaye^ 
by  their  artifice,  supplanted  the  trade  and  traffick  of  his  sabjects, 
which  are  the  only  pillars  of  riches  and  safety  to  this  nation. 

Consult  the  Muscovia  +,  Turky,  &c.  companies,  enquire  at  the 
Eichangc,  they  will  all  tell  you,  It  is  gone,  whither  I  know  not, 
but  into  Amsterdam  and  the  United  Provinces. 

The  English  are  as  active  and  industrious  a  people  as  any,  but 
(of  a  more  generous  and  noble  alloy)  they  abhor  to  have  trsLde  by 
those  base  practices,  or  to  gain  it  by  those  sordid  means,  as  the 
Hollanders  do.  i  doubt  not  but  the  English  nation,  being  sensi* 
ble  of  the  injuries  and  oppressions  done  them  by  thvse  men,  will, 
in  a  short  time,  by  their  sword  and  valour,  reduce  them  to  reason. 

And,  as  they  have  supplanted  the  trade  of  his  majesty's  subjects. 
So  they  have  endeavoured  to  make  a  diminution  of  his  own  glory, 
by  abusive  pictures  and  false  libels,  not  only  in  their  own  territo- 
ries, but  in  most  of  the  dominions  of  the  kings  and  princes  of  Ea« 
rope,  where  the  name  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain  is  renowned. 
'^  Heputafion  abroad,  and  reverence  at  home,  are  the  pillars  of 
*'  safety  and  sovereignty." 

By  these  arts  they  have  endeavoured,  not  only  to  lessen  his  ma« 
jpst^'s  reputation  abroad,  but  to  bring  contempt  upon  him,  even 
amongst  his  own  subjects  at  home.  Without  doubt,  his  majesty*! 
good  subjects  have  a  great  sentiment  of  these  indignities,  and  will 
not  only  carry  an  antidote  in  their  ears  against  the  poison  of  thesa 
libels,  bu(,  with  their  swords,  lives,  and  fortunes,  will  vindicate  his 
dignity,  and  bring  these  ungrateful  miscreants  to  justice. 

The  States  having  put  so  many  scorns  and  indignities  apoa  his 
majesty,  and  abuses  upon  his  subjects  in  their  trade,  for  which  his 
majesty  was  more  troubled,  than  for  the  indignities  done  to  him- 
self, he  was  resolved  to  have  satisfaction  of  them.  But  they,  to 
give  his  majesty  disquiet  in  his  own  dominions,  and  for  a  diyersion 
to  him,  made  their  addresses  to  some  persons  of  the  ScoUsh  nation 
with  them  for  their  brotherly  assistance,  promising  them  they 
should  be  furnished  with  men,  arms,  and  money,  what  they  pleased. 
But  the  Scots,  too  well  remembering  their  late  sufferings  and  cala* 
mities,  and  having  as  great  a  sense  of  loyalty  and  duty  for  their 
king,  as  any  people  in  the  world,  with  the  greatest  scorn  and  ab* 
horrencc  rejected  their  most  impious  and  rebellious  motion. 

Not  prevailing  there,  they  set  upon  some  factories  of  sedition 
in  England,  and,  by  their  emissaries  here,  endeavoured  to  work 
upon  an  honest  party  ;}:  in  this  nation,  though  differing,  in  some 
minute  ceremonies,  from  the  church ;  but  they  looked  upon  it,  at 

•  i.  e.  Whoerer  is  emperor  of  the  tea,  U  also  lord  of  the  land  a^iolniog  thereto* 
t  al.  Russia*  t  The  Preibyteriaiii. 
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the  greatest  injury  and  indignity  that  could  be  done  them,  toteopl 
thttm  from  their  loyalty  to  so  good  and  gracious  a  king. 

And,  certainly,  his  majesty  had  a  very  good  esteem  for  them, of 
else  ho  would  never  hare  granted  them  thafact  of  indulgence;  sn 
act  t^o  transcendent,  and  exceeding  the  bounty  and  grace  of  all 
former  kings,  that  it  could  not  be  obtained  of  (hem,  i hough  there 
had  been  many  hundred  thousand  pounds  offered  for  the  purchas« 
of  it.  Uut,  as  his  majesty  hath  granted  them  liberty  of  conscience, 
to,  there  U  no  donbt,  they  will  make  conscience  of  their  liberty. 

His  majesty  of  Great- Britain,  and  the  most  christian  king,  of  all 
princes  in  Europe,  hare  must  studied  and  endeavoured,  for  the 
food  of  their  subjects,  to  advance  trade  and  commerce  ;  yet  their 
subjects  cry  out  they  have  no  trade,  and  well  they  may,  when  the 
]iollaiulers  arc  the  great  supplanters  of  trade,  and  obstructors  of 
commerce^  to  all  others  but  themselves,  in  the  world.  And  no 
Homier,  for  it  is  a  prime  principle  of  their  Jtate,  "  That  thcf 
*^  mujit  not  t>c  like  the  jackall,  nhich  provides  food  for  the  lion; 
M  but  they  must  imitate  the  prudent  cat,  who  mouses  only  for 
«<  itn^lf.** 

Nothing  can  be  more  becoming  the  majesty  of  two  such  potent 
king!i,  not  only  out  of  charity  to  deliver  the  distressed  Dutch,  an 
induHlrioiis  and  welUmeanint;  people  of  themselves,  from  the  ty<q 
ranny  and  oppression  of  those  insolent  states ;  but,  out  of  piety  to- 
wards God,  to  settle  peace  in  Christendom^  which  is  only  by  the 
power  of  those  two  great  kings  to  be  eflected,  and  to  which  all 
sing^  and  princes  are  obliged  to  contribute  their  assistance. 

For,  let  it  t>e  soberly  considered,  if  these  men  (if  we  maj  so 
^11  them)  since  the  revolt  from  their  prince,  have  not  made  greater 
distempers  and  confusions,  and  caused  more  ctfusion  of  blood,  and 
^a pence  of  treasure,  in  Europe,  than  the  Great  Turk  hath  dona 
for  these  five. hundred  years. 

And,  as  they  are  more  powerful  by  sea,  so  they  are  much  more 
dangerous  in  their  practice;  for  the  Turk  is  a  prince  who,  with  all 
potentates,  doth  exactly  observe  his  leagues,  and  keeps  his  faith; 
but  it  is  an  apophthegm  in  their  state,  that  ^^  It  is  for  kings  and 
<^  merchants  to  keep  their  word  and  faith,  but,  for  States,  no  loQ- 
<*  ger  than  it  is  subservient  to  their  interest." 

And,  how  exactly  they  make  this  good  in  their  actions,  I  ap- 
peal to  all  the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe,  if  ever  they  kept  ona 
article,  or  their  faith  in  any  thing,  where  it  was  their  interest  to 
break  it.  Certainly  these  roep  live,  as  if  great  sins  would  merit 
lieaven  by  an  an ti peris tasis. 

And  it  is  very  well  becoming  the  grarest  judgments  to  consider, 
if  these  men  may  not  prove,  in  a  short  time,  a  greater  terror  and 
plague  to  Christendom,  than  the  'J'urk  himself;  insomuch  as  his 
arms  are  at  a  great  distance,  and  only  land-forces,  but  these  men 
ire  seated  in  the  center  of  Europe,  and,  being  so  potent  at  sea,  and 
rich  in  treasure,  may  cast  an  army,  and,  with- that,  blood  and  con- 
fusiion,  into  any  prince's  dominion,  whom  they  please  to  disquiet 
f especially  being  Orst  reduced  to  poverty,   which  they  labaur  to 
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•iect  ia  all  their  territories,  by  obstructing  of  trade.)  And  tbey 
can  more  speedily  and  powerfully  offend  any  kingdom  by  tea,  in 
•Ml  month,  than  the  most  puissant  army  is  able  to  march  through, 
in  a  year. 

Well,  it  is  time  to  reduce  these  men  to  justice  and  reason;  pra« 
dence  teaches  us  to  set  limits  to  that  power,  which  deservedly  may 
be  suitpected.  For,  as  they  grow  in  puissance  and  strength;  so 
the  more  formidable  they  will  render  themselves  to  all  kings  and 
princes.  From  one  great  king  *  they  have  taken  so  much  blood, 
that  he  is  fallen  into  a  deep  consumption  ;  and  it  is  adjudged,  by 
some  wise  physicians  of  state,  that  he  will  hardly  recover. 

Did  they  not  lately  break  the  heart  of  one  potent  king  f ,  and 
almost  the  back  of  another  X  •  ^^  ^^^Y  ^^^  privately  engage 
prince  against  prince,  and,  by  that  mean«,  bring  misery  and  cala* 
mity  to  them  both ;  and,  out  of  their  ruin,  create  riches  and 
plenty  to  themselves?  Do  they  not  undermine  the  trade  of  all  £u* 
rope,  and  send  nothing  but  poverty,  misery,  and  complaints  into 
all  princes  dominions  ? 

How  dangerous  and  fatal  their  greatness  will,  in  a  few  years, 
provo  to  all  the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe,  and  to  their  sub- 
jects, if  not  timely  prevented,  a  weak  statist,  without  the  help  of 
Galileo^s  prospective-gtass,  may  easily  see.  Yet  there  are  a  peo* 
pie  in  the  world,  which  contribute  their  assisitance  to  them ;  but 
Ivt  them  be  assured,  that,  if  these  States,  by  their  arts,  can  extri* 
cate  themselves  from  the  destruction  and  calamity  which  noir 
threaten  them,  they  must,  for  all  their  friendly  assistance,  expect 
nothing  but  Polyphemus*s  courtesy,  to  be  the  last  that  shall  bo 
swallowed  up.  This  is  too  evident  by  their  ingratitude  and  inso* 
lencies  to  the  kings  of  Great. Britain,  and  to  the  English 
nation. 

Nothing  can  give  a  check  to  their  growing  power,  but  the  naval 
forces  of  the  king  of  Great- Britain,  whose  situation,  ports,  strength 
of  shipping,  courage  of  people,  and  experience  in  sea-fights  hari 
always  made  him  very  formidable:  And  that  Henry  the  Eighth 
understood  so  well,  that  he  assumed  to  himself  that  motto,  Cui  adm 
hcereo^  prwest. 

This  naval  power  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain  is  the  security 
and  safety  of  Europe;  for,  if  that  were  broken,  they  would  look 
upon  all  the  other  as  inconsiderable,  because  they  are  so  far  sepa« 
rate,  that  they  might  be  destroyed  before  they  could  unite;  and, 
in  case  they  did,  the  issue  would  be  very  doubtful. 

Then  they  would  sacrifice  one  prince  after  another,  and  bring 
nothing  but  confusion,  poverty,  and  misery  to  prince  and  people. 
And,  whether  this  be  not  more  than  conjectural,  look  into  their 
practices  in  the  East- Indies ;  observe  their  arts  and  methods,  by 
which  they  have  reduced  so  many  great  kings,  with  their  subjcctS| 
vassals,  and  slaves,  to  their  vast  ambition. 

I  have  done;  yet  I  cannot  but  drop  a  few  tears  for  some  hones 

-#  Kiag  of  Spain.  t  King  of  Swcdctu  t  King  of  Denmark. 
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the  greatest  injury  and  indignity  that  could  be  done  them^  toteiltpt 
thorn  from  their  loyalty  to  so  good  and  gracious  a  king. 

And,  certainly,  his  majesty  had  a  very  good  esteem  for  thetn,  of 
else  ho  would  never  have  granted  them  thafact  of  indulgence ;  an 
act  so  transcendent,  and  exceeding  the  bounty  and  grace  of  all 
former  kings,  that  it  could  not  be  obtained  of  them,  though  there 
had  been  many  hundred  thousand  pounds  offered  for  the  purchase 
of  it.  But,  as  his  majesty  hith  granted  them  liberty  of  contctencei 
so,  there  U  no  doubt,  they  will  make  conscience  of  their  liberty. 

l{is  majesty  of  Great.Britain,  and  the  most  christian  king,  of  alt 
princes  in  Europe,  have  must  studied  and  endeavoured,  for  the 
good  of  their  subjects,  to  advance  trade  and  commerce  ;  yet  their 
subjects  cry  out  they  have  no  trade,  and  well  they  may,  when  the 
Hollanders  are  the  great  supplanters  of  trade,  and  obstrnctart  of 
commerce,  to  all  others  but  themselves,  in  the  world.  And  no 
wonder,  for  it  is  a  prime  principle  of  their  Jtate,  "  That  they 
<'  must  not  be  like  the  jackall,  uhich  provides  food  for  the  lion ; 
f<  but  they  must  imitate  the  prudent  cat,  who  mouses  only'  for 
*'  itself." 

Nothing  can  be  more  becoming  the  majesty  of  two  such  potent 
kings,  not  only  out  of  charity  to  deliver  the  distressed  Dutch,  an 
industrious  and  welUmeaning  people  of  themselfcs,  from  the  ty^ 
ranny  and  oppression  of  those  insolent  states  ;  but,  out  of  piety  to- 
wards God,  to  settle  peace  in  Christendom^  which  is  only  by  the 
power  of  those  two  great  kings  to  be  effected,  and  to  which  all 
king^  and  princes  are  obliged  to  contribute  their  assistance. 

For,  let  it  be  sobirrly  considered,  if  these  men  (if  we  may  to 
^all  them)  since  the  revolt  from  their  prince,  have  not  made  greater 
distempers  and  confusions,  and  caused  more  clfnsion  of  blood,  and 
^zpence  of  treasure,  in  Europe,  than  the  Great  Turk  bath  done 
for  these  five.hundred  years. 

And,  as  they  are  more  powerful  by  sea,  so  they  are  much  more 
dangerous  in  their  practice;  for  the  Turk  is  a  prince  who,  with  all 
potentates,  doth  exactly  observe  his  leagues,  and  keeps  his  laith ; 
but  it  is  an  apophthegm  in  their  state,  that  ^^  It  is  for  kings  and 
<^  merchants  to  keep  their  word  and  faith)  but,  for  States,  no  Ion- 
**  ger  than  it  is  subservient  to  their  interest." 

And,  how  exactly  they  make  this  good  in  their  actions,  I  ap« 
peal  to  all  the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe,  if  ever  they  kept  one 
article,  or  their  faith  in  any  thing,  where  it  was  their  interest  to 
break  it.  Certainly  these  mep  live,  as  if  great  sins  would  metit 
beaven  by  an  antiperistasis. 

And  it  is  very  well  becoming  the  gravest  judgments  to  consider, 
if  these  men  may  not  prove,  in  a  short  time,  a  greater  terror  and 
plague  to  Christendom,  than  the  'J'urk  himself;  insomuch  m  his 
arms  are  at  a  great  distance,  and  only  land-forces,  but  thcee  men 
are  seated  in  the  center  of  Europe,  and,  being  so  potent  at  sen^  and 
rich  in  treasure,  may  cast  an  army,  and,  withthat,  blood  and  con« 
fusion,  into  any  prince's  dominion,  whom  they  please  to  disquiet 
(especially  being  first  reduced  to  poverty,   which  they  Ubair  to 
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•^nst  the  just  and  unqoestionable  rii^hts  of  his  Majesty.    The  intoreats  of 
Princes  are  not  proper  subjects  for  ordinary  pens;  yet  in  this  junctore  of  our 
affairs,  in  these  tiroes  of  universal  danger,  I  hope  my  attempt  shall  not  be  li- 
able to  roisconstruciion,  since  it  hath  no  other  source  and  original,  than  the  ser- 
vice of  roj  King  and  native  country ;  and  I  do  profess,  that  I  have  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  made  use  of  any  officious  untruths,  nor  in  any  allegation,  or  asse- 
veration, imposed  upon  the  credulous  reader ;  nor  have  I  asserted  the  less  pro- 
bable opinions  at  an^  time,  out  of  comphance  with  the  present  exigencies  of 
state,  in  opposition  to  those  which  are  strengthened  with  greater  authority  and 
reason.     I  have  thoroughly  convinced  myself  in  the  first  place,  and  therefore 
hope  the  discourse  mav  prove  more  satisfactory  onto  all  others.    The  infant  re« 
pablick  of  the  United  Netherlands,  alter  that  it  had  got  some  considerable 
strenj^th  by  the  assistance  of  Enuland,  began  to  be  sensible  of  the  advantages 
they  drew  from  naviuanon,  and  how  necessary  it  was  for  them, not  only  to  open 
the  commerce  unto  both  Indies,  but  to  secure  themselves  of  the  fishing  in  the 
British  seas.  The  death  of  Queen  Elisabeth  (who  would  otherwise  have  been 
jealous  of  their  growing  power,  and  tender  of  her  own  rights)  together  with  the 
peaceable  disposition  ut'  Kine  James,  seemed  to  make  wa^  for  their  ambitious 
designs ;  and  the  cabHl  of  Hollnnd,  whereof  Grotius  was  one,  did  publish  an 
anonymous  Treatise,  called,  *  Mare  Liberuro,'  wherein  the  freedom  of  the  sea, 
to  navigate,  or  fish  in,  was  maintained  as  a  due  right  of  mankind,  according  to 
the  law  of  nature,  and  nations ;  which  foundation  they  esteemed  more  suitable 
to  their  ends,  than  it  they  should  depend  upon  a  revocable  privilege,  or  tacit 
permission.     The  book  was  the  less  resented  at  that  time,  because  it  was  in  ap- 
pearance levelled  against  the  Spanish  Indies,  and  the  prohibition  of  commerce 
there  ;  and  then  all  Europe  was  willing  to  see  the  pride  and  power  of  Spain 
abated  by  any  means.     Howsoever,  King  James  was  angry  at  the  pretended 
liberty  of  fishing,  and  Ins  ambassador  Charleton  complained  thereof  to  the 
Slates ;  but  they  never  avowed  the  principles,  but  owned  the  rights  of  King 
/ames,  though  indt* ed  sliuhted  them,  and  usurped   upon  the  fishing,  in  such 
manner,  as  I  have  shewed  in  this  Freatise.    That  single  book  hat h  occasioned  a 
multitude  of  discourses  upon  that  subject;  Mr.  Selden  defended  the  English 
dommion  over  the  British  seas:  Others  that  of  Venice,  and  Gen^ia:  The  Dutch 
advocates  undermining  by  their  writings  all  the  regalniesof  Princes,  as  their 
masters  have  done  by  their  actions.     After  that  the  troubles  of  Scotland  and 
Eiiglaiiil  had  disabled  King  Charles  the  First,  from  attending  unto  the  domi- 
nion of  the  !»(*a,  according  as  he  most  generously  purposed,  the  Dutch  thought 
that  the  English,  being  weakened  with  the  civil  wars,  and  distracted  with  in- 
tcrstme  factions,  by  reason  of  th6  alteration  of  the  government,  could  not  resist 
their  ambition,  should  they  usurp  the  Tiniversul  dominion  of  the  seas;  and  to 
secure  themselves  therein,  they  sent  Van  Troinp  to  destroy  the  English  navy, 
without  declaring  any  war  ;  but  neither  did  thai  attempt,  nor  the  war  ensuing 
thereupon,  prosper,  as  they  hoped  they  would.     But  ever  since  that  fierce 
war,  they  have  determined  upon  the  ruining  the  English  navigation,  and  not 
only  to  exclude  the  En^Lsh  from  the  East-India  trade,  but  to  eipelthero  froia. 
and  deprive  them  of  the  dominion  of  the  British  seas.  It  is  a  received  aphorism 
amongst  the  Hollandfrs,  that  the  flourishing  condition  of  England  is  a  diminu- 
tion of  their  glory  ;  also,  that  trade,  and  the  repute  of  strength,  are  insepara- 
bly linked  together,  and  hereupon  they  have  so  many  ways  contributed  to  the 
ferabroiling  of  our  kingdoms,  and  omitted  nothing  that  might  represent  usas  ri« 
jdiculous  and  contemptible  unto  foreign  Princes.     After  they  had  usurped  the 
lisbery,  ibey  began  to  assume  a  freedom  to  act  all  manner  of  hostdities  upon 
our  allies  (it  at  enmity  with  them)  not  only  upon  our  seas,  but  in  our  ports; 
and  hereof  there  are  many  instHUCcs,  besides  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
fleet,  in  1639.     After  tins,  their  pride  increasing  with  their  power,  they  refu- 
sed to  strike  sail  to  our  ships  of  war ;  now  they  will  allow  it  to  be  but  a  cere- 
mony and  civility,  and  dispute  the  paying  thereof,  unless  we  come  up  to  such 
terius  as  are  insupportable.     Thus  by  degrees  they  have  reduced  the  nation  to 
the  present  weakness  and  contempt;  nor  can  any  concessions  any  indulgence, 
satisfy  their  arrogance  and  covetousncss:  They  who  covet  all  will  not  acquiesce 
in  any  grants,  that  are  not  answerable  to  their  desires,  how  unjust  or  vast  ss« 
fsyer  they  bp :  And  their  friendship  is  sooner  purchased  by  a  brisk  opposition, 
ihan  complaisance.     If  we  look  upon  the  number  and  quality  of  the  injuries 
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which  we  haTe  received  from  the  Dutch,  theTorkt  of  Algiertt  ami' 
less  offensive,  and  less  perfidious.  If  we  consider  the  coursetf  bj  which  the 
Dutch  attack  us,  the  Algerines  are  more  supportable  to  an  English  spirit*  nnce 
they  act  by  force,  and  opea  piracy,  what  the  Hollanders  do  bj  finoi  and 
deceit.  And  since  it  is  our  unhapplness  to  have  so  ill  neighboQrs^  that  we  ■■H 
either  fall  by  a  lingering  and  inglorious  death,  or  basard,  bj  war,  a  more  pre- 
cipitate end ;  1  think  lits  Majesty  hath  made  that  choice  which  is  most  oooionB* 
able  to  the  genius  and  temperament  of  his  subjects;  and,  instigated  bj  his  ho* 
nour,  justice,  and  necessity,  put  into  the  hands  of  the  English  an  opportanitj 
at  least  of  perishing  bravely.  Bat,  as  wc  ought  not  in  a  righteoos  caute  to  di^ 
trust  the  mercy  of  God,  so,  upon  so  auspicious  a  beginning  as  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
hath  favoured  us  with,  under  the  conduct  of  our  undaunted  admiral,  we  may 
hope  for  a  prosperous  success,  over  our  treacherous  and  ungrateful  enemiet.— 
It  becomes  the  nation  now  to  express  their  generous  resolution  and  coaragc, 
whereby  the  first  advantages  may  be  timely  and  vigorously  pursued.  It  btrae, 
war  is  expensive;  yet  it  i»  not  to  be  esteemed  so,  when  the  effects  of  peace  will 
be  more  fatal,  and  cost  us  more:  It  is  expensive,  yatin  the  beginnings  of  war, 
even  prodigality  is  wisdom;  and  he  that  lays  out  most  lays  out  least.  SmaN 
supplies  may  foment  and  continue  a  war,  but  great  ones  pot  a  speedy  end  there- 
unto. Let  us  then  shew  ourselves  unanimous  and  resolute.  Let  us  add  to  oor 
usual  boldness  all  that  fury  which  despair  infuseth.  Our  circumstances  are  soch 
as  admit  of  no  after-game  ;  either  we  must  be  the  distressisd  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, or  they  once  more  the  distressed  States  of  Holland  ;  and  it  will  be  mora 
insupportable  for  us  to  fall  into  a  condition,  we  never  yet  onderstood,  than  for 
them,  who  return  only  to  their  primitive  estate.  The  Datch  presume  not  so 
much  upon  their  own  strength,  as  upon  our  divisions,  animosities,  and  poverty. 
Let  us  undeceive  them  in  these  surmises.  Let  us  convince  them,  thai  tlie  Eng- 
lish have  yet  much  to  give,  as  well  as  all  to  lose ;  and  that  they  can  abandon 
all  private  emulations  and  jealousies,  where  the  pubhck  b  so  highly  endanger- 
ed ;  and  either  totally  extinguish  them,  or  lay  them  aside  till  they  have  a  more 
fitting  time  to  resume  them.  If  we  can  form  our  minds  to  soch  sentiments  as 
these,  we  may  have,  in  a  short  space,  what  peace  we  desire;  if  we  act  by  other 

Erinciples,  we  can  have  no  peace,  but  what  pleaseth  the  insolent  and  enraged 
[ollauder. 


WHEN  I  perused  the  treatise,  intitled, '  Const deraiions  upon 
the  present  State  of  the  United  Netherlands^*  1  could  not 
but  reca!  to  mind  that  raillery  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  who,  wheo  he 
adjusted  the  usefulness  of  several  European  languages,  said,  ^  that 
the  Dutch  was  fittest  to  be  used  unto  an  horse.'  Certainlj,  the 
expressions  thej  use  against  his  sacred  majesty,  the  present  king 
of  Great. Britain,  are  so  rude  and  barbarous,  the  suggestions  so 
palpably  false,  that,  in  a  controversy  betwixt  private  persons,  such 
a  procedure  were  intolerable  in  any  part  of  the  civil  world  B  How 
much  more  then  ought  wc  to  resent  it,  where  the  dignity  aod  ho- 
nour of  our  prince  (upon  whose  reputation  abroad  and  at  home, 
not  only  the  national  renown,  and  general  commerce,  but  the  wel- 
fare and  being  of  each  particular  man  is  suspended,  is  concerned  ? 
I  do  not  endeavour  to  serve  the  present  juncture  by  this  high  in« 
sinuation  of  what  importance  it  is,  that  the  majesty  of  onr  sove- 
reign be  upheld  ;  I  do  not  act  any  thing  of  the  courtier  herein ;  it 
is  a  document  of  the  best  politicians,  and  the  experience  of  all  ages 
doth  confirm  it  for  a  truth,  it  is  no  vain,  or  empty  design,  for  a 
prince  to  preserve  that  credit  and  renown  which  appertains  onto 
his  qualify  ;  it  is  hereby,  that  he  shall  insure  himself  of  those  that 
waver  in  their  friendship  or  allegiance ;  it  is  hereby^  that  be  shall 
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veiftin  Ms  amies  in  discipline  and  courage ;  it  is  herebf^  that  lie 
(hall  continue  in  his  other  subjects  their  due  reverence  and  respect. 
In  fine,  the  reputation  of  a  prince  is  all  in  i^M ;  and,  that  being 
once  lost,  the  most  powerful  and  prudent  remedies  become  inef. 
fectual  to  the  support  of  his  crown,  and  tranquillity  of  his  domi^ 
nions.  Neither  do  i  upbraid  the  Dutch  with  the  Tioiation  of  those 
edicts,  whereby  chriKtianity  regulates  men  so  in  their  depovtmentSy 
as,  ^  not  to  speak  evil  of  dignities ;  not  to  blaspheme  the  gods,  or 
magistrates  ;  being  reviled,  not  so  much  as  to  revile  again  ;  what- 
soever things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever 
things  are  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  praise,  if  there  be  any 
glory,  to  think  thereof:'  No,  no,  1  should  injure  Christendom  to 
reckon  the  United  Netherlands  a  part  thereof;  such  are  their  prac* 
tices,  that  it  is  a  crime  in  them  to  profess  that  religion,  and  a  great 
mistake  in  those  that  intitle  them  thereunto.  1  know  not,  whe- 
ther I  do  not  speak  too  mildly  concerning  those  deluded  persons^ 
since  it  is  a  wilful  error  in  them  that  imagine  so ;  the  Dutch  them- 
selves have  avowed  it,  and  those  that  managed  their  trade  in  Ja- 
pan, when  the  christians  there,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Dutch, 
were  all,  by  horrible  tortures,  put  to  death,  and  every  houses 
keeper  enjoined  to  declare  in  writing,  ^  that  he  was  neither  a  chris- 
tian, nor  retained  any  christians  in  his  family ;'  Milchoir  Sant- 
voort,  and  Vincentius  Romeyri,  subscribed  themselves,  ^  that  they 
were  Hollanders ;'  mosit  impiously,  for  lucre's  sake,  declining  that 
proftssion  of  Christianity,  to  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  oblige 
them.  If  they  were  ashamed  or  afraid  to  acknowledge  Christ  then^ 
I  know  what  our  Saviour  will  do  to  them  hereafter;  and,  if  we  be 
ashamed  to  own  them  now,  or  positive  in  denying  them  to  be  chris- 
tians now,  we  are  justified  by  an  infallible  authority.  I  would 
willingly  palliate  the  matter,  by  casting  the  scandal  upon  a  few 
particular  persons,  who  might  be  surprised  with  the  imminent  dan- 
ger at  that  time :  I3ut  their  reputation  is  not  to  be  salved  so ;  for 
the  conditions  (upon  which  the  trade  continues  to  be  managed  there, 
with  the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  States-General  and  the 
provincials  of  Holland),  are  these: 

They  are,  at  their  first  arrival,  faithfully  to  deliver  np  all  the 
books,  which  they  bring  along  with  tbem  to  Japan  (not  a  bible, 
or  prayer-book,  is  reserved)  which  are  not  to  be  restored  till  their 
departure  again.  They  are  to  refrain  from  all  manner  of  outward 
profession  of  Christianity,  in  word  or  deed,  amongst  the  Japan- 
ners  ;  insomuch  that  it  is  death  and  confiscation  of  their  ships  and 
goods,  if  they  do  so  much  as  verbally  give  God  thanks  for  the  meat 
they  eat,  or,  by  any  motion  of  their  hands  or  eyes,  testify  any  in. 
clination  thereunto.  Upon  these  terms,  the  emperor  permitted 
them  to  trade  thither  ;  the  conditions  were  sent  into  Holland  to  be 
approved  of  there,  it  being  added  in  the  close  of  the  letter,  '  that, 
if  they  did  make  any  of  the  {east  shew  that  they  were  christians, 
they  should  not  obtain  any  favour  at  the  hands  of  the  emperor.'— » 
And  the  Dutch  have  so  exactly  submitted  to  these  conditions,  and 
do  so  ab8ol^tel^,  in  words  s^nd  deeds^  dissemble  their  Christianity^ 
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that,  not  onljr  the  common  people,  but  the  rulers  and  magittratetf 
of  Japan,  do  really  belieTc,  ^  that  they  are  as  perfect  heathens  as 
themselves.'     What  would  those  ancient  christians  do  to  these  irre- 
ligious Hollanders  ?    What  sentiments  would  they  entertain  against 
these  practices,  nho  pioceedcd  so  severely  against  sach  of  their 
number  heretofore,  a&  did,  amidst  a  fierce  persecution,  deliver  ap 
the  sacred  scriptures  into  the  hands  of  the  Paynims?*     With  what 
Eeal  Hould  they  exterminate  these  Traditores,  these Gnosticks,  oat 
of  the  church,  and  sacred  society  of  christians  ?     I  cannot  parallel 
these  actions  with  any  exorbitancies  of  the  primitive  hereticks,  how 
detestable  soever  they  were.    But  it  is  most  manifest,  that,  by  their 
rigour  against  those  Traditores,  &c.  they  would  have  ejected  the 
Hollanders  out  of  the  number  of  christians,  and  anathematised  them 
above  any  upon  record,  since  the  Dutch  act  that  for  gain,  which 
no  terrors  could  excuse  under  a  Dioclesian,  or  Maximianns.  What- 
soever may  be  alledged  in  behalf  of  Vincentius  Romeynand  his  as- 
sociates,  if  any  thing  can  be  said,  extends  not  to  the  sobteqaent 
traders ;  and,  even  before  the  persecution  in  Japan,  the  Hollanders 
demeaned  themselves  no  otherwise  than  afterwards;  for,  amongst 
the  motives  which  induced  the  emperor  of  Japan  to  allow  them  to 
4rade,  it  is  ezpresly  said,  ^  that  he  permitted  (hem  this  liberty,  be- 
cause that,  during  all  the  precedent  years  in  which  they  traded  thi- 
ther, he  never  observed  that  they   intended   the  propagation  of 
their  religion,  or  seemed  at  all  concerned  for  it'  One  would  think, 
that  any  professing  Christianity  would  not  demean  themselves  thos 
unworthily  ;  but  these  men  proclaim  and  publish  to  the  world  (heir 
impiety,  without  remorse,  or  shame.     The  director  of  their  fac« 
tory  there,  Francis  Caron,  printed  this  in  his  description  of  Ja- 
pan, and  Varenius,  upon  strict  inquiry,  found  it  to  be  really  tme. 
Their  books  were  printed  at  Amsterdam.     And  let  who  can  style 
them  christians,  reformed  churches,  or  protestants,  I  am  sure  none 
can  communicate  with  such  publicans  and  heathens  ;  and,  had  an 
Ho' lander  been  Bishop  of  Carthage,  then  Donatism  had  been  no 
schism.     An  Hollander!  this  is  the  name  of  a  people  that  esteem 
nothing  sac  ed  but  their  own  profit,  and  live  under  no  obligations 
of  honour,  morality,  or  religion,  but  interest.     I  must  ravage 
over  Africa,  so  famed  for  monstrous  productions,  and,  in  the  most 
inhuman  parts  thereof,  seek  a  parallel  for  these  European  moo* 
sters ;  they  are  not  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  tolerable  Paynims: 
Old  Rome  wuuld  have  taught  them  that  there  are  certain  laws  of 
war,  as  well  as  peace,  and  those  such  as  cannot  be  silenced  by  die 
noise  of  cannons :   And  1  will,  from  Athens,  borrow  an  ezpostiu 
iation  against  them.     We  do  not  complain,  that,  being  enemiesy 
they  act  as  enemies  ;  there  are  some  conditions  and  laws  of  war, 
which  may  be  equitably  practised  on  both  sides ;  to  harrass  the 
£elds,  plunder  towns,  kill,  slay,  and  take  captives,  how  misera- 
ble soever  these  things  bo  to  those  that  suffer  tliem,  yet  thej  ait 


*  The  Portuguese  refuted  to  trade  there  upon  those  trrm*.    Wliich  are  tbe  bcM 
those  PaiiUti,  or  these  Wctestanti  ?    Is  it  not  nunUest,  that  the  Dutch  are  Iwtabf 
deny  thcmsclvts  absolaUiy  to  be  chrUtiana,  lo  case  any  Japaanar  doth  putMNli  AfMMiMVMe 
•Item? 
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Bo€  anjust  actions.  We  do  complain  that  these  Netherlandcrs^ 
who,  even  in  the  treatise  which  I  now  animadvert  upon,  do  so 
highly  pretend  to  piety  and  protestancy,  should  violate  aH  divine 
and  human  rules  of  civility,  that  they  rail  instead  of  fighting,  that 
they  attack  us  with  contumelious  language,  and  aggravate  their 
unjust  enmity  with  an  insolence  that  is  not  to  be  endured.  I  am 
as  much  perplexed  to  find  out  the  rules  of  their  politicks  herein, 
as  I  am  elsewhere  to  seek  for  those  of  their  religion,  seeing  that 
this  deportment  must  needs  exasperate  all  mankind  against  them, 
and  common  humanity  obligeth  every  one  to  endeavour  their  extir- 
pation. Provocations  of  this  kind,  injuries  of  this  nature,  admit 
of  no  composition,  and  render  the  most  bloody  wars  to  be  most 
just.  The  indignities  done  to  our  king  do  extend  unto  all  princes, 
and  become  examples  of  what  they  universally  must  expect,  in 
time,  to  suffer  from  the  continuance  of  their  High  and  Mighties; 
but  these  affronts  particularly,  and  most  sensibly,  touch  the  sub- 
jects of  the  king  of  Great- Britain,  and  turn  their  just  anger  into 
implacable  fury.  As  the  Dutch  are  to  the  English,  such  were  the 
Vejentes  to  the  Romans ;  they  were  a  vexatious,  rather  than  ter- 
rible enemy,  and  irritated  them  more  by  their  contumeliesf  than 
their  armies.  But  it  is  observable,  that  there  never  was  a  fiercer 
or  more  cruel  war,  and  the  Romans  did  never  testify  so  high  re- 
sentments as  for  those  indignities  ;  and,  from  such  like  considera- 
tions, arose  that  cautious  advice  of  Scipio  Ammiratus  and  Ma- 
chiavel  (no  Dutchmen)  That  men  ought  to  be  cautious  how  they 
irritate  an  enemy  by  contumelious  language,  and  other  indignitieS| 
since  the  impressions  thereof  are  more  violent  and  durable  in  the 
minds  of  men,  than  what  are  occasioned  by  common,  and  even 
grievous  injuries. 

1  smiled  when  I  read  the  high  commendations  which  they  bestow 
upon  their  country  and  government.  O  1  the  rare  situation  of  it ! 
It  is  a  Canaan,  but  seated  in  a  bog,  and  overflows  with  water,  in. 
stead  of  honey.  It  is  a  Canaan,  in  which  there  are  many  Jews^ 
but  scarce  one  Israelite  without  guile.  No  Espials  yet  have  in- 
formed me  of  those  prodigious  grapes,  such  as  the  Israelitish  disco, 
verers  met  with  in  Canaan  ;  and  these  cheating  Hollanders  obtrude 
upon  us  turneps  for  pomegranates.  Yet  do  they  assure  us,  their 
land  is  a  true  Canaan  :  But  it  is  more  true,  which  they  add,  ^  that 
it  is  a  land  of  promise;'  for  all  Europe  and  the  East-Indies  do 
complain  there  is  nothing  of  performauces  there.  They  magnify 
their  excellent  government;  which  is  an  anarchy:  They  subsist 
not  by  any  wise  reiglemcnt,  but  combination  of  interest,  and  sense 
of  common  danger.  They  have  been  an  *  hundred  times  in  danger 
of  a  total  rupture;  each  province  is  sovereign,  and  independent  of 
the  rest,  and  can  send  ambassies,  contract  leagues,  and  otherwise 
negotiate  with  foreign  princes,  without  the  privity  of  the  others  : 
Never  was  there  sheaf  of  arrows  so  ill  made  up  into  a  bundle.-^. 
Their  liberty,  whereof  they  boast,  consists  of  paying  more  taxdl 

*  The  provincial  States  of  Holland  and  WeftFriesIand  demoiutrate  tiiis,  in  their  Declaratioii 
priAled  lit  Ley  den  in  1654.     ■ 
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than  any  prince  in  the  world  exacts,  and  in  being  subjected  to  the 
most  arbitrary  proceedings,  as  to  life,  exile,  and  imprisonment, 
that  ever  I  read  of:  And,  if  I  am  decei?ed,  Grotius,  in  hik  ^Apo- 
logetic,' who  suffered  thereby,  with  many  others,  deluded  me  into 
that  sentiment.  But  though  these  Canaanites  do  live  under  aa  iU 
gOTernment,  in  a  bad  country,  upon  pickled  herrings,  groot,  but. 
ter,  and  chec'se ;  yet  they  enjoy,  for  their  souls,  that  immortal 
part,  as  much  as  from  God  they  can  desire,  namely,  the  food  of 
his  word,  which  nourisheth  them  to  life  eternal.  And  this  is  the 
celestial  diet  of  all  the  Jews,  Socinians,  Anabaptists,  Papists,  &c. 
that  abound  there.  The  States-General  ha?e  nothing  to  do  with 
religion ;  the  seyeral  pro?inccs  and  towns  can  only  intermeddle 
therewith  ;  and  that  they  so  do,  that  the  Kcclesiasticks  can  neithef 
preach  otherwise  than  what  the  magistrates  please,  nor  exerdae  any 
church  discipline  as  they  ought.  Upon  these  terms^  the  ministers 
are  pastors,  and  feed  them  with  hearenly  food,  being  senrants  ra« 
ther  of  the  Burgomasters,  and  of  Mammon,  than  God.  Were 
our  nonconformists  there  employed,  they  would  find  it  unlaufnl  to 
assert  the  Jus  Divinum  Minisierii  Evemgelici^  and  they  would  be 
^bani«hed,  should  they  discourse  there  about  the  duty  of  magi. 
strates,  and  power  of  ministers,  as  they  do  in  England.  Thoe 
cealous  protestants  have  declared,  ^  that  it  was  indifferent  to  them 
what  religion  any  province  or  city  were  of,  so  they  would  but 
unite  with  them.'  The  league  at  Utrecht,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  their  union,  doth  run  thus,  and  Grotius  shall  justify  all  1  say : 
They  say,  ^  they  have  always  highly  interested  theroseWes  in  the 
friendship  of  his  majesty :'  And  to  preserve  his  friendship,  ihej 
have  made  all  those  ignominious  pictures,  medals,  and  moniunciits  ; 
they  refused  him  the  honour  of  the  flag,  and  informed  hit  majesty, 
^  that  the  dominion  of  the  sea  is  an  usurpation,  and  that  upon  God 
Almighty  ;  to  whom  alone  this  state  attributes  it.'  They  say, 
^  their  great  interest  consists  in  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Chris* 

tendom.'     Oh !  happy  interest  of  a  christian  state. 1  believe 

their  interest  now  consists  in  the  peace  of  Christendom ;  because 
that  war  menaceth  them,  which  they  would  have  turned  upoo  En- 
gland; and,  I  believe,  they  did  not  swerve  from  their  interest^ 
when  they  formerly  sowed  divisions  betwixt  the  Swedes  and  Danes, 
and  other  German  princes  ;  and  of  late  endeavoured  to  embroil  all 
Europe  in  wars,  thereby  to  counterpoise  France.  I  might  le* 
fleet  upon  their  confining  their  interest  to  the  peace  of  Christen- 
dom  ;  whereas  they  place  it  otherwise  in  the  Kast-Indiet,  embroiU 
ing  those  parts  as  much  as  they  can  in  wars,  and  destroying  our 
merchants  upon  all  occasions.  But  it  is  very  observable,  thiit  the 
real  interest  of  these  most  amicable  Dutch  consists^  in  Europe^  m 
doiug  all  those  things  which  may  justly  incense  princes  to  make  war 
U|)on  them,  and  yet  in  cajoling  them  into  a  tame  and  diahoBOur- 
able  acquiescence. 

Such  |)assages  as  these,  I  confess,  did  add  to  my  divertiicWMt 

•  Sec  the  Apology  of  OldcnbanCTrh,  pcUitrd  la  Bafttikkl  lSlt» 
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ipoil  file  reaSag;  but  a  cfifRrrent  psflnoa  sened  ne,  wIkb  I 
with  those  insofent  expreanoiw  witii  which  they  aAront  our 
reign,  who,  wxt  onij  hy  reaaon  at  Im  penonai  exceHencies, 
bj  the  li^t  of  hta  Engilsh  crown*  is  ranhed  anornpt  the  rqpes 
twperiihutrcim  ISad  his  inajeaCy  been  of  a  lewer  qoaiitf , 
his  ancestors  hare^  by  their  fivroor^  protectioa,  and  vast 
of  men  and  noney^  nmed  the  I>itch  hito  a  repabiick^  on&nrj' 
gratitnde  aiight  hate  CTigayd  them  to  dvSer  langna^.  To  give  tliir 
I je  to  any  aian,  is  reputed  a  jnst  canse  of  qnarrel  ;  mid  H  we  aflow^ 
princes  bat  eqtBod  concerns  for  their  booofir,  tiw  atone  anlhemi^ 
cates  the  war.  They  chars^  him  with  kijastice,  £»intnlado«,  and 
ptracj :  They  call  his  courtiers  a  company  of  atnpid  fellows^ 
tay,  ^  his  majesty  can  as  Ixttie  adhere  to  reason,  as  with 
oftrrs  he  w31  be  aadsded.'  They  say^  ^  that  the  war  hath  no  other 
prospect,  than  the  Smits  of  an  oniimited  ambition,  endless  evfnt. 
OBsncss,  and  a  spirit  of  eevenj^  sot  m  be  givtled.  That^  hisannii 
b  misled  and  obnubilated  with  a  dears  of  war,  the  most  acmsMl 
and  nnmly  of  ail  desres.  Thar,  his  c^iaration  eontain»  pimv  a&» 
truths,  maficwws  interpretations,  and  gross  onpertraencxs*  ThaC^ 
BO  precedents  of  Tioiated  &ith,  ont  of  any  chronides,  can  be  prok. 
dooed,  which,  in  this  case,  can  paxaOei  Ae  example  of  the 


These,  and  many  o^er  vadk  \xke  passages,  oeesr  &ei|iient^  im 
thb  trea^Ku  I  ahoaid  not  have  presomed  ro  repeat  them,  but  that 
I  am  confident  they  will  he  efficacioiis  m  xammtB  ail  the  mfrjeetH-of 
his  majesty,  to  ▼indiGtte  the  honour  of  their  oijared  prince,  esp^ 
dally  wh«t  they  thail  nxufBrstsnd  how  onrfeserwidiy  he  t»  nqn  i  irf 
by  these  Bgno&(e«  angntefuL  amg3nf,  and  perftifions  3(etherfmBdU 
ers.  BehohL  how  anftimtnate  his  mafrscy  cs,  to  contend  witii  m 
mean  and  imgenerrias  advf<r»r7  I  Row  civil  and  prinne-itlie  wa» 
the  king  of  Greac^Britam  in  his  c^iaration  I  What  was  dienr  than 
conhi  eiasperats^  be^iies  rhe  amrh  of  his  allegatiiwar  Let  any  mam 
impartsaOy  conader  rhe  mnrv^f*^  wherr^icpoiE  his  map^s^  \imimiA^^ 
let  him  forget  him»eif  m  irtle  while  that  he  »  a  fohptet^  dhefehy  tn^ 
jnd^  the  better  af  the,  icrions  if  his  -fovereignv  and  I  am  iimiiidf 
he  win  concur  wirh  m*  in  ^nininnu.  That  the  presenC  war  with  tte 
Dutch  is  honnurahie^  jusr^  «nl  iu»itwB»ry  '  Jbnd,  «niw«piraitJy^  W 
ha  aMfjcsty '*  In^infZ  mh'pr.rs  in  v^iw^  *?ithi»r  f&eir a<leg«Brr!g  to  tfaeiii 
kiog  (which  In  iiat  ra  u*  iiinnrjftd/  ir  fhe  honiinr  3m£  pmspent^r 
ci(  the  oatinn.^  mri  if  f»ai!n  i^arnitniarrmcTf fter  dteissHf  (Ml  Mng  oiw 
Totred  Bt  this  (Tanti!sr,  and  'iauendiTOg  fipon  t&rosne  if^it),  thajr 
will  snannnoosly  msuh:  iiiff  najiwry  in:  the  ijiiiisenc  punrtnm^ 
as  thenr  prayen*  Iw^^  xnd  fhemnn»  nan  adwantagir  hun- 

I  aciuioMT ledge  mj'^Af  ^m\-  hwf**.  hiaoi;  if  tttw  muntae-  of 
1^0.  by  reason  if  iieir  ignnrsut;!  if  [jri^mte  tno^rittalons^  ami  eftr 
real  transaoionR  if  Ktim^  ^igp.tiier  wiiir  tinst  ^piriemieaC  p tatiinsy  of 
coort  designs,  rtict  hiMui'^,  iiac  i^  wmr  waif  ruferfllBm  ami  mmRaeonu 
abCe:  Thatirwaa  pn;«*r.n>rt  *iy  wme  ^fmrtierfwamfotfamwwftirfHnigMt 
to  advaitia^theaiseiT^  vj  ^tie  j^^Mdk^nnnttc^  ^e  fly^] 
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the  crown  of  France;  that  the  Da  tch  were  so  humble  and  sobmisMTe^ 
that  it  was  our  obstinacy  to  refuse  all  satisfaction,  not  any  per* 
Terseness  and  pride  in  them  so  as  to  deny  us  any.  i  was  jealoiit  of 
the  growth  of  popery,  and  thought  it  to  be  the  interest  of  thii 
kingdom,  not  to  weaken  or  destroy  a  republick  pretending  to  pro- 
testancy,  and  for  the  erection  whereof,  so  many  of  our  progenia 
tors  had  hazarded  and  lost  their  liTes.  I  brought  with  me  all  thoM 
surmises  and  misapprehensions  which  any  Netherlander  or  English 
male-content  could  wish  infused  into  me:  But  when  I  came  to  a 
better  intelligence  concerning  affairs ;  when  I  had  seriously  inquired 
into  the  transactions  betwixt  the  Dutch  and  us,  how  condescending 
his  majesty  had  been,  and  with  what  insolence  the  Netherlander! 
had  deported  themselves ;  uhen  I  found  the  reality  of  his  majesty's 
pretensions,  and  that  the  declaration  was  so  ])enned,  that  the  cuii. 
tents  were  capable  of  much  higher  aggravations,  but  no  way  to  ba 
extenuated  or  invalidated :  Then  did  I  begin  to  detest  the  petulant 
humour  of  this  age,  whereby  every  one  is  prone  to  examine  tba 
actions,  and  censure  the  prudence  of  his  governors,  withoat  niu 
derstanding  the  prospect  those  elevated  spirits  have  conCi*rning  tach 
affairs,  or  the  grounds  and  circumstances  by  which  they  r^nlata 
their  councils ;  and  most  commonly  we,  not  being  able  to  deler« 
mine  of  matters,  were  every  punctilio  and  intrigue  represented  an« 
to  us.  i  thought  the  times  happy,  when  men  employed  theinsel?ei 
in  other  discourses,  and  practised  obedience,  rather  than  disputes : 
When  they  believed  that  prudent  and  solid  doctrine  of  the  casuis- 
tical divines,  that  it  was  only  for  the  counsellors  of  kings  to  de- 
bate and  examine  the  utility  and  prejudices,  the  justice  and  injus- 
tice of  wars  ;  the  other  subjects  not  being  to  expect  an  ample  ac- 
count of  all  the  motives  and  inducements  by  uhich  their  king  is 
swayed,  nor  to  be  so  infatuated,  as  to  think  they  can  debate  or 
decide  such  matters,  without  any  better  cognisance,  than  what  ari- 
seth  from  a  vulgar  brain,  a  narrow  prosiK'ct  of  things,  and  popu- 
lar reports  and  suggestions :  But  to  preiiume  so  well  of  their  supe- 
riors, as  to  imagine  they  understand  what  is  right  or  wrong,  ho- 
nourable and  dishonourable,  advantageous  and  inutile;  and  that 
they  have  so  much  of  common  sense  as  to  understand,  that  tlia 
welfare  of  the  people  is  the  grand  interest  of  the  prince,  and  tiiat 
the  king  is  the  greatest  sufferer  in  the  ruinating  of  bis  kingdoms. 

To  the  end  that  others  may  be  undeceived,  as  well  as  myself,  and 
fortified  against  all  misapprehensions,  \«hich  either  their  own  Igno- 
rance, or  the  clandestine  artifices  of  these  ungiateful  and  most  ma- 
licious Netherlanders  may  subject  them  unto,  i  shall  represent  on- 
to the  world  the  most  important  passages,  whereby  they  endeavour 
to  elude  or  refute  the  most  just  and  sincere  declaration  of  his  ma- 
jesty, and  evince  unto  the  most  suspicious  or  prejudiced  persoBS^ 
that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  subjects  of  his  majesty,  and  there  is 
an  unavoidable  necessity  of  reducing  these  insolent  and  treacherous 
Dutchmen  into  such  a  posture,  that  they  may  not  only  pay  tlieir 
due  submissions,  with  reparations  of  honour,  unto  our  kiog^  bul 
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* 
he  obliged  to  continue  thekn  for  the  future.  They  are  a  nation, 
with  whom  no  league  can  take  effect,  any  longer  than  their  ad- 
Tantage  leads  them  thereunto,  or  want  of  strength  and  opportu- 
nity doth  restrain  them.  It  is  impossible  for  any  civilian  to  fetter 
them  bj  a  treaty:  If  thoy  cannot  evade  it  by  equivocation,  mental 
reservations,  common  elusions,  and  such  artifices  as  become  not 
sovereigns,  these  HuUanders  will  impudently  deny  all  such  matters 
as  interfere  with  their  designs,  and  supply  tho  injustice  of  their 
actions  by  ?ioIence  and  fraud.  They  have  no  honour  to  lose,  no 
conscience  to  stain,  no  certain  principles  to  recede  from*  The 
Tartars  and  Moors  prove  the  sincerer  confederates  ;  and  humanity 
itself  is  concerned,  that  there  should  not  be  any  longer  upon  earth 
^  fatal  an  instance ;  that  there  are  not  in  men,  naturally,  such 
seeds  of  morality,  such  inclinations  to  civil  society,  such  laws  of 
nature  and  of  nations,  as  those  authors  teach  us,  who  never  tho. 
rooghly  understood  an  Hollander.  I  might  give  evident  proofs  pf 
this  so  heinous  a  charge  several  ways,  but  I  shall  confine  my  dis- 
course to  what  these  Dutch  considerations  lead  me  unto  ;  and  it  is 
from  thence  that  I  will  manifest  to  the  most  ordinary  capacities, 
and  the  most  prepossessed  judgments,  that  these  adversaries  are  not 
injured  by  this  character;  and,  to  make  the  caso  more  plain,  I  will 
write  their  words: 


Considerations  Upon  the  present  State  of  the  Jffairs  of  the  United 
Netherlands.  Published  by  a  Lover  of  his  Country'^  for  the 
Encouragement  of  his  Countrymen  in  these  troublesome  times* 

Whosoevfr  looks  upon  the  first  beginning  of  the  state  of  the 
United  Netherlands  with  a  curious  eye,  and  serious  consideration 
of  the  histories,  and  discreetly  observes  by  what  means  the  fabrick 
of  the  said  state,  out  of  the  lowness  of  its  original,  is  raised  to  this 
present  height,  must  needs  be  induced  to  confess,  that  Divine  Pro- 
vidence  (which  not  always  appears  visible  to  the  eyes  of  the  world) 
hath  so  clearly  been  manifested  in  the  framing  and  exalting  of  this 
state,  that  with  just  reasons  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  God 
Almighty  was  the  external  and  visible  erector  of  this  famous  re. 
publijck. 

An  age  is  now  expired  (when  before  the  country,  through  an 
unhappy  disorder  of  government  of  those  times,  was  fallen  into  a 
lamentable  confusion)  since  William  Earl  of  Marck,  Lordof  Lume, 
Admiral  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  navy,  by  a  strict  command 
from  the  queen  of  England  (who  not  only  denied  him  liberty  to 
stay  in  her  country,  but  also  refused  to  supply  his  seamen  with 
necessaries)  was  constrained  to  leave  England,  arrived  beyond  his 
intentions,  forced  by  cross  winds,  but  indeed  the  winds  of  God's 
directions,  before  the  Brill,  of  which  he  easily  possessed  himself, 
not  with  a  design  to  keep,  but  only  to  ransack  the  same,  and  so 
to  leave  it  again.  But,  being  informed  by  others  of  the  convenience 
and  importance  of  the  place,  brought  tho  saaie  into  a  posture  of 
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defence,  keeping  it  for  his  principals  and  superior  commai 
And  in  this  manner  was  the  first  foundation  of  thb  precious  ( 
ture  laid,  or  rather,  in  regard  of  the  external  instrument,  a 
by  chance,  but,  in  verity,  by  the  direction  of  the  supreme  bu 
whose  omnipotent  hands  oftentimes  make  use  of  mortals,  i 
blind  instruments  of  his  wonderful  destinies. 

It  is  not  my  design,  here,  to  make  a  relation  of  the  progr 
our  affairs,  and  by  what  means  our  ancestors  hare,  through 
bles  and  adversities,  struggled  and  ascended  to  the  heighth  o 
felicity,  which  by  God's  goodness  we  enjoy  at  present.  Bo 
intentions  only  aim,  by  this  short  discourse,  to  move  my  w 
countrymen,  to  fix  their  assured  confidence,  that  the  same 
which  hath  exalted  us  from  lowncss  to  a  state,  whose  hig 
flourishing  condition  now,  for  a  long  continuance  of  time, 
stirred  up  as  much  envy,  as  formerly  its  misfortunes  mo?ed 
passion,  shall  graciously  protect  and  preserve  the  works  i 
Almighty  hands;  if,  imitating  our  predecessors,  we,  in  this 
ture  of  time,  do  join  two  principles  together,  which  ever  oof 
be  inseparable,  viz.  An  in  tire  resignation  of  ourseltes  t 
Divine  Providence ;  and,  an  unalterable  mind,  and  vigorow 
rage  in  these  troublesome  times,  to  act  as  much  for  our  pra 
tion,  as  our  forc-fathers  have  done  for  their  first  deliverance: 
siring  my  countrymen,  that,  in  comparing  our  present  anxi 
with  the  perplexities  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  necessities  i 
which  we  ourselves  have  laboured,  they  will  look  back  ii 
histories,  for  the  primitive  times  of  our  predecessors,  and  foi 
time,  within  compass  of  their  own  remembrance,  whereof  st 
preserve  the  memory. 

We  shall  find  in  the  histories,  that  the  affairs  of  onr  predecc 
in  their  first  progress,  and  growing  infancy,  were  reduced  U 
inconvenience,  that  the  consideration  thereof  moved  the  suf 
person,  at  that  time,  who,  with  an  indissoluble  bond,  had  I 
his  own  prosperity  to  the  fate  and  destiny  of  these  countrk 
urge  this  hopeless  advice,  viz.  To  cause  by  cutting  of  the  b 
and  pulling  up  the  sluices,  these  lands  to  be  swallowed  do* 
an  irrecoverable  condition,  and,  with  God's  mercy,  with  that 
remainder  of  their  ruinated  fortunes,  to  seek  other  countries  be 
seas,  there,  either  to  live  more  happily,  or  to  find  a  period  of 
lives  with  less  misery. 

I  shall  not  blame  the  considerer,  for  reflecting  upon  the  mt 
of  God,  extended  towards  his  countrymen.  I  commend  the 
sense  of  religion  in  him,  but  I  have  most  suspicious  thougfati, 
cerning  piety  in  an  Hollander,  And,  I  belieTe,  every  Engib 
will  approve  this  jealousy  to  be  just,  seeing  all  thii  specioai 
amble  is  made  use  of,  to  no  other  end,  than  to  evade  all  ack 
ledgmcnts  to  Queen  Ellisabeth,  and  the  Englbh  monarchy. 
not  the  pleasure  of  the  Almighty,  that  subordinate  neuM 
instruments  should  be  deprived  of  their  proper  elogiet.  He,  h 
Providence,  appointed  means :  lie,  by  his  tovereigB  wiU, 
prosper  or  frustrate  them;  yet,  so  thai  the  DifiM  tetnpoi 
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if0th  not  asually  derogate  from  the  efficacy  of  second  causes,  or 
0icJude  us  from  confessing  their  concurrence.     Whosoever  shall 
reflect  upon  the  ambitious  designs,  joined  with  the  extraordinary 
power  of  Spain,  in  those  days  :    the  intentions  of  that  monarchy, 
to  reduce  the  Belgick  Provinces,  under  a  more  absolute  obedience, 
than  the  Brabantine  constitutions  consisted  with;   the  obstinate 
komour  of  the  Dutch  in  adhering  to  their  privileges,  how  irrational 
loe?er:     also  the  apprehensions,   which  France,  Germany,  and 
England  had,  concerning  the  excessive  growth  of  the  Spanish  and 
Austrian  power  ;  such  a  considcrer  will  not  admire  so  very  much, 
tliat  the  rebellion  of  the  United  Netherlands  did  continue  so  long, 
tod  succeed  so  well ;  nor  discover  such  an  extraordinary  series  of 
Providence,  in  the  erection  of  their  republick.    And  the  most  par* 
liftl  men  must  grant,  that  it  is  a  most  fallacious  way  of  reasoning, 
toargaefrom  the  happiness  of  the  event  unto  the  justice  of  tho 
vaoie,  or  peculiar  favour  of  the  divine  author.     There  is  not  any 
thing  in  this  Dutch  suggestion,  which  might  not  have  been  more 
rationally  aliedged  by  a  Goth,  or  Mahometan,  since  the  juncture, 
wherein  those  monarchies  advanced  themselves,  was  attended  with 
less  favourable  circumstances  than   I  can  observe,  in  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  Netherlands  :    But  I  am  confident,  no  Goth,  or  Sa- 
racen, would  have  so  intitled  to  God  the  original  of  their  successes, 
as  to  exclude  the  intermediate  assistances,  which  they  received 
from  others,  at  any  time.     Such  ingratitude  is  singular  in  the  Ne- 
thcrlanders;  and  all  this  impudent  harangue  hath  no  other  ten- 
dency, than  to  elude  the  obligations,  which  that  unworthy  people 
have  to  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  the  royal  progenitors  of  his  majesty. 
Here  is  no  mention  made  of  any  protection  or  aid,  given  them  by 
the  English  queen  ;  but  one  action  related,  which,  as  it  seemingly 
carries  with  it  somewhat  of  unkindness,  so  it  is  insinuated  merely 
to  this  end,  that  they  may  alienate  the  people  from  a  reverence 
and  regard  for  our  nation.     It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  Queen 
Elisabeth  did  contribute  much  to  the  first  support  of  these  Dutch, 
giving  them  reception  here  in  England,  when  the  fury  of  the  Duke 
of  Alva  forced  them,  as  exiles,  to  seek  an  habitation  in  foreign 
countries  ;  this  most  gracious  queen  compassionated  their  miseries, 
and  gave  multitudes  of  them  leave,  to  fix  at  Norwich,  Colchester, 
Sandwich,  >Maidstonc,  and  Southampton,  A.D.  15G8.     Here  the 
'CxiK'S  had  the  advantage  of  a  quiet  life,  and   the  opportunity  of 
pursuing  their  designs,  in  order  to  the  regaining  of  their  country. 
Nor  was  it  a  small  favour  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  his  par- 
tisans, that,  when  they  were  ready  to  sink  under  their  losses  in 
Friesland  and  elsewhere,  this  queen  seized  upon  two-hundred  thou- 
sand pistoles  of  gold,  which  were  transporting  from  Spain  to  the 
Duke  of  Alva ;    the  detaining  whereof,  as  it  was  a  great  disap- 
pointment to  the  duke,  who  stood  i,n  great  need  of  it,  for  the  re- 
inforcing of  his  designs,  so  it  begat  great  animosities  betwixt  the 
queen  and  him  ;  the  merchants  ships  on  each  side  were  seized  upOn, 
letters  of  reprisal  granted,  and  the  English  estranged  from  the  Spa- 
nish Netherlands,  by  the  traoslation  of  our.staple,  from  Antwerp 
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to  Hambonrg.     It  is  manifest,  that  our  queen  did,  by  that  actioi^ 
and  by  the  hostilities  and  contrivances  of  a  new  trade  which  ensued 
thereupon,  contribute  effectually  to  the  fomenting  of  the  Nether* 
landish  discontents ;  the  Duke  of  AWa  was  diverted  from  proteca- 
ting  the  Gheusians,  with  his  former  ?iolence;  his  subjects  wereei- 
asperated  by  the  damage  of  the  English  trade ;  the  English  werei 
by  the  removal  of  our  staple,  disengaged  from  all  dependence  oa 
the  Spaniards  there,  by  way  of  commerce,  and  inclined  to  abet 
and  assist  the  distressed  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Orange*     And  if 
the  Dutch  will  not  acknowledge  these  actions,  for  a  great  aisUtaBce 
and  courtesy  to  them,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  de  Sped,  in  bii 
remonstrance  said,  they  proceeded  from  some  that  bore  no  good* 
will  to  the  Spaniards,  and  favoured  the  rebels  of  the  Netherlandi. 
After  this,  the  distressed  Netherlanders  betook  themselves  to  prae* 
tise  piracy  at  sea,  upon  the  Spaniards,  under  the  command  of  tiM 
Prince  of  Orange,  but  were  immediately  under  the  conduct  of  Wil« 
liam,  £arl  Vander-Marci,  and  others ;  and  the  queen,  notwidi. 
standing  that  she  was    resettled  in  a  good  correspondence  and 
league  with  the  Spaniards,  did  permit  them,  by  connifanoe,  the 
free  use  of  her  ports,  every  where  throughout  England,  so  that 
they  provided  themselves  here  with  victuals  and  ammunition  apoa 
all  occasions,  and  here  they  usually  vended  their  prizes,  which 
they  took  upon  the  Uly,  Texel,  and  the  Ems.     By  which  means, 
these  exiles  sustained  themselves  well  (the  Prince  of  Oraoge  re- 
ceiving the  tenths  or  fifths  of  their  prizes),  gave  much  trouble 
to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  continued  those  discontents  in  their  par- 
tisans,  which  otherwise  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  ex- 
tinguished, by  reason  of  the  power  and  terror  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  weak  and  declined  condition  of   the  exiled   Prince  of 
Orange.     I  would  willingly  understand  from  any  ingenuous  per- 
sons, whether  these  actions  did  not  highly  contribute  to  the  erection 
of  this  republick  ?  And  might  not  as  well  have  been  thankfully 
acknowledged,  as  the  subsequent  decree  of  Queen  Elisabeth  is 
most  ungratefully  mentioned,  viz.     ^  That  William  lilarl  of  Marck, 
Lord  of  Lume,  Admiral  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  navy,  was,  by 
a  strict  command  from  the  queen  of  England,  denied  liberty  to  stay 
ill  her  country,  and  also  refused  to  supply  his  seamen  with 
saries  ;  whereupon  ensued  the  taking  of  Brill,  as  is  specified. '- 
The  insinuation  of  this  edict  is  maliciously  urged  here,  thereby  to 
extenuate  the  favours  of  the  English  nation :    The  queen  was  en- 
gaged  by  articles,  not  to  entertain  openly  any  rebels  unto  the 
crown  of  Spain;  she  could  not  harbour  them  any  longer,  without 
a  rupture  with  that  potent  monarch,  and  she  was  unwilling  to  in« 
vol  ve  herself  in  so  great  a  war,  for  so  weak  confederates.     Where* 
upon  she,  by  a  strict  proclamation,  did  forbid  them  the  use  of  her 
ports,  and  that  her  subjects  should  si*ll  them  any  provikiont,  after 
a  certain  time,  which  was  March.     Whereupon,  they  were  necrs* 
sitated  to  depart,  and  seek  some  other  receptacle,  and  Providenca 
cast  them  upon  Brill.     But  had  not  the  queen  harboured  theni« 
how  had  they  ever   imbodied   themselves^   or  increaitd  to  the 
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strength  of  fortj  sail  of  ships,  most  of  them  fly-boats,  whercwHh 
they  possessed  themseWes  ot  Brill,  and  took  two  rich  ships  by  the 
waj?  No  sooner  was  Brill  taken,  but  Flushing  in  Zealand,  and 
some  other  towns  revolted  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  yet  were  his 
forces  so  small,  though  joined  with  those  of  Vander  Marck,  as 
not  to  be  able  to  subsist  against  the  Spaniards,  but  that  the  queea 
permitted  multitudes  of  English  to  repair  thither.  The  first  that 
went  was  Sir  Thomas  Morgan,  who  carried  over  three. hundred 
men  to  Flushing ;  the  report  of  whose  coming  is  said  to  have 
stayed  the  Duke  of  Alva,  when  he  was  in  a  readiness  to  recover 
the  town.  Afterwards,  through  the  procurement  of  Morgan,  ar. 
rived  there  nine  companies  of  English,  under  Sir  Humphrey  GiU 
bert.  With  these  aids,  and  other  auxiliaries  from  France,  though 
the  Prince  of  Orange  atchieved  great  things,  and  reduced  many 
towns  in  Holland  and  Zealand  unto  his  party,  yet,  such  was  their 
distress,  that,  An.  Dom.  1575,  they  entered  into  a  debate  of  put- 
ting themselves  under  the  protection  of  some  foreign  prince;  lest, 
through  want  of  money,  and  of  soldiers,  and  also  the  fickle  incli. 
nations  of  a  discontented  populace,  they  should  suddenly  fall 
nnder  the  power  of  the  enemy. 

•  And,  in  the  name  of  the  states  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  and 
Prince  of  Orange,  was  an  ambassy  sent  into  England,  to  offer 
unto  the  queen,  not  only  what  was  agreeable  to  equity,  reason,, 
and  religion,  but  to  the  exigency  of  their  condition,  and  what 
self-preservation  and  extreme  necessity  prompted  them  unto.  The 
commission  of  the  ambassadors  was,  either  to  make  a  league  with 
the  queen,  or  to  submit  themselves  under  her  protection  ;  or  (if 
necessity  required  it)  to  acknowledge  her,  for  their  princess  and 
sovereign  lady,  issued  from  the  Earls  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  by 
the  Lady  Philip,  daughter  to  William,  the  third  of  that  name, 
Karl  of  Hainault  and  Holland,  &c.  The  queen  thanked  them  for 
their  good. will  towards  her,  but  fearing  the  enmity  of  Spain,  the 
en\y  of  France,  and  the  charge  of  the  war ;  as  also  not  being 
satisfied^  how  she  might  with  her  honour,  and  a  safe  conscience, 
receive  those  offered  provinces  into  her  protection,  much  less  pos- 
session, she  declined  the  overture;  yiit  promised  to  intercede  for 
them  with  Spain,  and  in. the  mean  spice  gave  them  leave  to  raise 
what  soldiers  they  could  in  England,  either  from  out  of  the  English, 
Scots,  or  exiled  Netherlanders  ;  and  to  furnish  themselves,  with 
what  provisions  and  ammunition  they  wanted,  and  to  transport 
them.  Notwithstanding  all  this  transcendent  favour  of  the  queen's, 
the  ungrateful  Zealanders,  the  next  year,  affronted  her  majesty, 
ajid  seized  upon  sundry  of  her  merchants  ships,  upon  various  pre. 
tences;  whereupon,  she  was  so  incensed,  that  there  had  been  an 
absolute  difference  betwixt  them,  had  not  the  Prince  of  Orango 
prudently  composed  all.  After  this,  when  Don  John  became 
goTcrnor  of  the  Netherlands,  and  withal  aspired  to  marry  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  render  himself  King  of  England,  the  queen 
enters  into  a  more  strict  league  and  confederacy  with  them,  to  aid 
them  with  men  and  money  ;  and  it  was  at  her  charge  principally  ^ 
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that  Prihcc  Casimire  came  to  (heir  aid  with  a  Grennao  army  ;  And^ 
out  of  England,  there  went  over  the  seas  to  them  the  Lord  North*! 
ehlest  son,  John  North ;  the  Lord  Norris's  secood  ton,  Joba 
Norris  ;  Henry  Cavendish,  and  Thomas  Morgan,  cotooelsi,  widi 
Tcry  many  volunteers ;  aiid,  after  that  the  GeraanB  matinontly 
deserted  the  states,  the  queen  furnished  them  readily  witli  a  great 
sum  of  money,  the  ancient  jewels  and  rich  plate  of  the  ho««e  oC 
Burgundy  being  mortgaged  unto  her  for  it.  After  this,  forse* 
Teral  years,  th^  Unitrd  Netherlands  cast  themselves  under  Afdu 
duke  Matthias,  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou;  bat,  with  so  ill  suocessy 
that  they  found  themselves  not  able  to  continue  long;  Antwerp 
and  sundry  other  places  being  taken,  and  William  Prlooe  oif 
Orange  murdered  ;  the  French  King  not  being  able  or  willing  ttt 
receive  the  sovereignty  of  those  provinces,  so  that  they  deter« 
mined,  by  a  solemn  ambassy,  to  render  her  majesty  the  intire  de« 
minion  and  principality  of  the  Netherlands.  They  bad  treated 
with  her  before,  by  J.  Ortelius  about  protection*  bat  the  qaeea 
refused  to  espouse  their  quarrel,  except  she  might  have  caatiooary 
towns,  that  her  expcnces  might  be  repaid  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
But  now,  that  the  desperate  condition  of  their  affairs  made  any 
terms  to  be  prudential,  they  resolved  to  sabject  themselTCt  nnhi 
her,  or  contract  any  league  for  protection,  which  she  would  es* 
join  them. 

Upon  the  sixth  of  July,  1585,  their  deputies  came  to  London, 
which  were  these:  For  Brabant  (although,  by  reason  of  tlie  siege 
of  Antwerp,  not  fully  authorised)  was  sent  Jacques  de  Grise, 
chief  bailitf  of  Bruges ;  for  Guelderland,  was  Rntgert  van  Harsolt, 
burgomaster  of  Harderwick ;  for  Flanders  (although  likewise  not 
fully  authorised)  Noel  Caron,  seignior  of  Schoonwall,  burgomaster 
of  Franc ;  for  Holland  and  Friesland,  was  John  Vender  IXms, 
lord  of  Noortwlck  ;  and  Joos  van  Mcnin,  counsellor  of  the  town, 
of  Dort,  and  John  van  Oldenbamevelt,  counsellor  of  the  town  oC 
Rotterdam  ;  Dr.  Francis  Maelson,  counsellor  of  the  town  of  £nek- 
huysen ;  for  Zealand,  was  Jacob  Valek,  a  civil  lawyer,  and  one- 
of  the  council  of  state ;  for  Utrecht,  was  Paul  Buys,  i>octor ;  for 
PViesland,  was  Jelgher  van  Seytzma,  counsellor  of  state,  Hessel 
Aysma,  president,  and  Laest  Joughema.  They  were  kindly  re» 
ceiv<  d  by  the  queen,  and  nobly  feasted  at  her  cost.  Upon  ike 
ninth  of  July,  they  were  brought  to  their  audience  at  Greenwich  ; 
the  audience  was  most  solemn  and  publick,  the  queen  being  seated 
on  her  royal  throne,  and  all  the  privy.council  attending  on  eacb 
hand  of  her  majesty.  The  deputies,  being  introduced,  fell  npoa 
their  knees,  before  the  throne  of  the  queen,  and  Joos  ¥an  Menin, 
with  great  reverence  and  submission,  made  an  oration  to  her,  ia 
the  name  of  the  distressed  states  of  the  United  Netherlands,  nnCo 
this  purpose : 

*  That  the  states  of  the  United  Netherlands  Provinces  bunUj 


*  The  Dutrh,  at  their  return,  did  min  medal*  of  copper,  in  mcmoijr  of  thb  ,—.,..> 
the  protictioii  whirh  (^wm  Eiisab.-th  ulTunled  unto  Uicn.  1  recdfcd  Mo  oIUmm  ftOBi 
Adbmole,  Eiq.  W'iudaur  UcralU. 
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thanked  her  majesty  for  the  honourable  and  many  favours,  ivhich' 
It  had  pleased  her  to  shew  unto  them,  amidst  their  extreme  neces- 
sities ;    having,  not  long  since,   received  the  testimonies  of  her 
princely  clemency,  when,  after  the  cruel  murder  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  it  pleased  her  majesty,  by  her  ambassador,  Mr.  Davidson, 
to  signify  unto  them  the  great  care  she  had  for  their  defence  and 
preserratfon,  and,  after  that,  again  by  the  Lord  of  Grise ;  by 
vhom  she  let  them  understand,  how  much  she  was  discontented  to 
tee  them  frustrated  of  their  expectations,  reposed  upon  the  hope 
they  had  in  the  treaty  with  France ;  adding,  that,   ncTcrtheless, 
her  majesty's  care,  for  the  support  of  the  Netherlands,  was  rather 
augmented  than  diminished,  by  reason  of  thediiUculties  which  multi« 
plied  upon  them.  For  the  which,  not  only  the  provinces  in  general, 
but  erery  particular  person  therein,  should  rest  bound  unto  her 
majesty  for  ever,  and  labour  to  repay  so  transcendent  obligations, 
by  all  possible  fidelity  and  obedience.     And,  therefore,  the  states 
aforesaid,  observing  that,  since  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
they  bad  lost  many  of  their  forts  and  good  towns,  and  that,  for 
the  defence  of  the  said  United  Netherlands,  they  had  great  need 
of  a  sovereign  prince,   who  might  protect  and  defend  them  from 
the  insolencies  and  oppressions  of  the  Spaniards,  and  their  adhe- 
rents, who  sought  daily,  more  and  more,  all  the  means  they  could, 
with  their  forces,  and  other  sinister  practices,  to  spoil,  and  utterly 
root  up,  the  foundation  of  the  aforesaid  Netherlands,  and,  there- 
by, to  bring  the  poor  afflicted  people  of  the  same  into  perpetual 
bondage,  and  worse  than  Indian  slavery,  under  the  insupportable 
yoke  of  the  most  execrable  inquisition.     Finding  likewise,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  said  Netherlands  were  persuaded,  and  had 
assured  confidence,  that  her  majesty,  out  of  her  princely  inclina* 
tioii,  would  not  endure  to  see  them  utterly  overthrown,  as  their 
enemies  expected,    by  molesting  them   with  long,    unjust,    and 
bloody  wars  ;  the  which  the  states  (according  to  their  duties,  and 
in  respect  of  their  places,  in  the  behalf  of  their  fellows  and  bre- 
thren) were  forced  to  withstand,  and,  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  op- 
pose themselves  against  the  manifest  slavery,   which  they  thought 
to  impose  upon  the  poor  common   people,  and,  by  their  best  en- 
deavours, to  maintain  their  ancient  freedoms,  laws,  and  privileges, 
with  the  exercise  of  the  true  Christian  Religion  (whereof  her  ma- 
jesty truly,  and  by  e;ood  right,  did  bear  the  title  of  Dcfendress) 
against  the  which,  the  enemy,  and  all  his  adherents,  had  formed 
so  many  leagues,  attempted  so  many  fearful  and  deceitful  enter- 
prbes  and  treasons,  and  yet  cease  nut  daily  to  invent,  practise^ 
and  devise,  the  destruction  of  her  majes(y*s  royal  person,  together 
with  her  state  and  kin;:doms ;  which  the  Almighty  God,  under  th& 
protection   of  his  everlasting  goodness,  hitherto  hath   preserved 
from  all  dangers,  for  the  good  and  upholding  of  the  church  of 
Christ  hrre  upon  earth.     For  these  reasons,  and  many  other  good 
considerations,  the  states  aforesaid,  with  one  full  and  free  consent, 
had  altogether  determined,  and  fully  rciolved  to  fly  unto  her  ma- 
jesty, in  regard  it  is  an  usual  thing,  for  all  oppressed  and  dis- 
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tressed  people  and  nations,  iii  their  great  dlstrcM  and  necetnfj)  to    i 
seek  just  aid  and  assistance,  against  their  enemies,  from  kings  and    : 
princes,  their  neighbours,  and  especially  from  those  tliat  were    % 
endued  with  courage,  fear  of  God,  uprightness  of  hearty  and  other    i 
princely  ornaments  ;  and,  to  that  end,  the  states  aforesaid  had  en.    • 
joined  and  commanded  them,  to  beseech  her  majesty  to  accept  of 
the  sovereignty,  and  supreme  dominion  oyer  the  said  United  Pro«    \ 
Tinces,  upon  certain  and  reasonable  conditions,  especially  tending    ; 
to  the  upholding,  maintaining,  and  furtherance  of  God*t  true  reli- 
gion, and  the  ancient  freedoms  and  privileges  to  them  dne  and    i 
belonging;  together  ^^ith  the  governmi;nt,  and  managing  of  the 
wars,  policy,  and  justice,  of  the  said  United  Provinces  of  the  Ne«    i 
therlands.     And  although  the  said  Netherlands  hadendnred  diven     i 
Tosses,  and  that  many  of  their  towns,  and  forts,  had  been  won 
from  them  by  the  enemy,  during  these  wars;  nevertheless,  in  Bra- 
bant,  Guehlerland,  Flanders,  Mechlin,  and  OverysscI,  there  were    < 
yet  many  good  towns  and  places  that  held  oat  against  the  enemy ; 
dnd  the  provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  and  Friesjand, 
were,  by  God's  grace,  and  wonderful  providence,  still  kept  and 
preserved,  in  their  whole  and  intire  possessions,  wherein  they  had 
many  great  and  strong  towns  and  places,  fair  rirers,  ^cep*9  ^'^^ 
harens,  whereof  her  majesty,  and  her  successors,  might  have  good 
commodities,   services,   and  profit,  whereof  it  were  needless  to 
make  any  longer  discourse  ;  but  one  in  special,  that,  "by  uniting 
the  countries  of  Holland,   Zealand,  Utrecht,  and  Friesland,  the 
towns  of  Ostend  and  Sluyce,  unto  her  majesty's  kingdoms,  and 
dominions,  she  might  have  the  full  and  absolute  dominion  over  the 
great  ocean,  and  procure  unto  the  subjects  of  her  majesty  perpe- 
tual  and  most  assured  safety,  together  with  their  prosperity* 

They  did,  therefore,  most  humbly  beseech  her  royal  majesty  to 
▼ouchsafe,  out  of  her  royal  favour  and  princely  bounty,  to  yi«4d 
to  the  aforesaid  points  of  their  request,  and  so  to  accept  for  her, 
and  her  lawful  heirs,  or  successors  in  the  crown  of  England,  de« 
fenders  of  the  true  Christian  Religion,  the  sovereign  rights,  princi- 
pality, and  dominion  of  the  said  Netherlands ;  and.  in  regard  there, 
of,  to  receive  the  inhabitants  thereof,  as  her  majesty's  most hnmblo 
and  obedient  subjects  and  vassals,  into  her  perpetual  safeguard  and 
protection;  a  people  as  true,  faithful,  and  loving,  to  their  princes  and 
governors  (withoutvain  boasting  beit  spoken)as  any  other  in  Chris. 
tendom.  And,  so  doing,  she  should  preserve  and  protect  many  fair 
churches,  which  it  had  pleased  Almighty  God,  in  these  latter  days,  to 
gathiT  together  in  several  of  the  said  provinces,  being  now,  in  many 
places,  in  great  fear,  peril,  and  danger,  and  to  deliver  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  from  miserable  thraldom  ;  who 
(not  long  before  the  wicked  and  hostile  invasions  of  theSpanianIs) 
were  so  rich  and  flourishing,  in  all  sorts  of  wealth,  by  reason  of  the 
great  cominodities  of  the  sea,  havens,  rivers,  traffick,  manual  trades 
and  occupations,  w hereunto  they  are  much  given,  and  naturally 
inclined.  She  should  likewise  preserve  them  from  otter  destruc- 
tion, and  perpetual  slavery,  both  of  body  and  soul,  and  so  effect 
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a  right  princely  and  most  royal  work,  pleasing  to  6b(t,  fffofitable 
for  all  Christendom,  worthy  of  eternal  praise  and  glory,  and  fit* 
ting  well  with  the  magnanimity,  and  other  royal  virtues  of  her 
majesty,  as  also  most  advantageous  to  the  security  and  welfare  of 
her  particular  subjects. 

This  being  said,  they  presented  their  articles  unto  her  majesty^ 
with  the  greatest  humility  imaginable,  beseeching  God,  who  i» 
the  King  of  Kings,  to  defend,  protect,  and  preserve  her  from  alt 
her  enemies,  to  the  increase  of  her  honour  and  greatness,  and  per« 
petually  to  keep  her  in  his  holy  protection  and  safeguard. 

The  queen  heard  them  graciously,  and  received  their  overtures 
with  very  obliging  acknowledgments;  the  deputies,  kisaing  her 
royal  hands,  retired  with  much  satisfaction,  and  her  majesty  wa» 
no  less  pleased  with  the  honour  of  that  day's  audience;  for, 
although  the  King  of  France  had  the  first  tender  of  their  sove- 
reignty, yet,  neither  was  it  made  with  such  submission  and  defer... 
ence,  as  to  her  majesty,  neither  was  the  tender  so  absolute  then 
as  now.  The  deputies,  to  France,  were  sent  indeed  with  a  general 
pretence,  and  declaration,  of  surrendering  up  the  dominion  of  the 
Netherlands  to  that  crown,  but  they  had  separate  instructionB 
from  their  several  principals  (the  which  they  never  imparted  one 
io  the  other,  but  kept  secret)  with  different  procurations.  The 
deputies  of  Brabant,  Flanders,  Zealand,  and  Mechlin,  were  en« 
joined  to  finish  the  negotiation  upon  any  terms  they  could  get,  so 
as  that  religion,  and  general  privileges,  were  confirmed  unto  them; 
whereas  Holland  and  Utrecht  had  so  limited  their  deputies,  that 
they  were  to  insist  upon  better  terms,  and  rather  not  to  come  up  to 
the  general  instructions  of  the  states,  than  to  exceed  them.  I  do 
not  read  of  any  such  difference  in  the  procurations  sent  over  hither, 
neither  do  I  find  any  reason  to  believe  there  were  any  such.  The 
queen,  for  several  weighty  reasons,  declined  to  take  upon  her  the 
sovereignty,  or  perpetual  protection  of  the  Netherlands;  yet  did 
she  consent  to  enter  into  a  league  with  them,  to  aid  them  with 
five-thousand  foot,  and  one-thousand  horse,  and  to  pay  them, 
during  the  war,  which  the  states  were  to  repay,  when  a  peace 
should  be  concluded.  In  the  mean  time  Flushing,  and  the  Castle 
of  Ramekins,  in  VValchercn,  and  the  Isle  of  Brill,  with  the  city 
and  two  forts,  were  to  be  delivered  into  the  queen's  hands,  to  be 
kept  by  her  garisons  for  caution  ;  the  governor-general,  and  two 
£nglishmen,  whom  the  queen  should  name,  should  be  admitted 
into  the  council  of  state,  &c. 

The  confederacy  was  finished  upon  the  tenth  of  August,  and, 
accordingly.  Sir  John  Norris  was  sent  over  with  some  soldiers ; 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  followed,  as  general  of  her  majesty's  forces. 
The  Netherlands  received  him  with  more  honour,  and  conferred 
on  him  more  power,  than  the  queen  approved  of.  They  made 
him  general  of  all  their  forces;  stadtholder  and  governor  of  all  th6ir 
provinces;  invested  him  with  all  that  power,  which  Charles  the 
Fifth  used  to  commission  his  governors  with.  The  queen  reproved 
the  £arl  of  Leicester,  for  accepting  of  such  power^  and  the  stales 
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forgiving  it  to  hitn.  But  the  earl  soon  foaDdhimielf  deceif  ed  hy  lkft» 
Nethcrlanders ;  for,  notwithstanding  that  they  had  choieii  him  to  be 
their  governor,  in  so  solemn  a  manner,  and  sworn,  (beinselTety 
and  the  soldiers,  obedience  to  him,  yet  they  pretend  to  rule  hhs, 
model  sometimes,  sometimes  oppose  his  orders  and  constitations; 
insomuch  that  the  earl  found  that  he  should  ha¥e  but  a  titular  fo- 
Yernment,  being  subject  to  the  commands  and  authority  of  tliote 
pitiful  states,  and  ordinary  burgomasters ;  whereupon  ho  relin. 
quished  the  government,  proclaiming,  even  in  medals,  the  ingra* 
titudc  of  those  fellows.  Let  them  make  what  complaints  tbej 
please  against  his  deportment  there,  it  is  certain,  that  all  the  clergy 
adhered  unto  him,  and  regretted  his  departure;  the  soldiers  did 
mutiny  in  his  behalf;  Utrecht  and  Friesland,  besides  other  pro- 
vinces and  towns,  did  solicit  for  his  return ;  and  I  find,  that  all 
the  clamour  against  that  earl  did  arise  from  the  province  of  Hol- 
land, and  some  Zealanders  only;  as  they  themselves  boast,  io  a 
remonstrance  against  the  other  provinces.  To  invalidate  that  power, 
which  they  had  so  publickly  given  him,  Holland,  a  province  alwaya 
branded  for  faction  and  ingratitude,  having  advantaged  themselves 
mnch  by  the  credit  of  the  assistance,  more  by  the  auxiliaries  of  the 
English,  began  to  think  it  unfitting,  that,  according  to  the  articles^ 
the  English  should  be  privy  to  the  secret  transactions  of  the  conndl 
of  state;  and,  by  the  advice  of  Olden  bar  nevelt,  they  found  oat 
an  evasion,  not  daring  openly  to  violate  the  treaty,  nor  to  infuse 
jealousy  into  the  queen,  by  holding  clandestine  cabals ;  and  it  was 
this,  that  only  ordinary  matters,  and  such  as  the  English  might 
know,  should  be  dispatched  in  the  council  of  state;  but  that  an- 
other assembly  should  be  formed,  termed  the  Convention  of  the 
States  General,  unto  which  they  should  draw  all  matters  of  nm« 
portance,  and  which  required  secrecy,  under  the  pretence,  thai 
the  council  of  state  had  so  much  business  already,  as  not  to  Km  able 
to  dispatch  the  other. 

Thus  early  did  they  abuse  the  favours  of  Queen  Elbabeth,  and^ 
by  this  illusion,  did  they  lay  the  foundation  of  their  High  and 
Mi^htics.  It  is  evident,  that,  during  the  whole  reign  ofQueeik 
Elisabeth,  they  Were  never  faithful  to  the  league ;  they  treated 
with  France,  and  aided  that  king,  without  the  queen's  knowledge^ 
which  was  a  breach  of  the  league.  And  whereas  by  the  eipre^ 
words  of  the  articles,  the  queen  was  to  conduct  them  to,  aad  set» 
tlo  them  in  a  firm  peace ;  and  this  being  done  by  htT  means,  tlM 
money  was  to  be  repaid :  She  never  could  prevail  with  them  to  cone 
to  a  treaty,  much  less  any  accord;  but  they  had  the  impudeace  to 
sollicit  her  to  continue  her  aids  to  a  war  which  they  never  purposed 
to  end,  it  proving  so  beneficial  to  them.  When  the  qoeen  urged, 
that,  by  the  treaty,  she  was  to  be  arbitress  of  war  and  peace ; 
they  c?aded  it,  by  saying,  those  expressions  were  but  complimcBtal, 
and  argued  their  respects  to  her,  not  their  dependcace  on  hct 
judgment.  I  find  them  upon  their  knees  again,  and  besccchiaf 
her  most  humbly,  that  she  would  not  conclude  a  peace  with  Spala, 
A*IX  ld98.    And  this  Grotius  saith  wasdone^  becauie  it  to  tto 
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costom  of  the  English  court  to  petition  the  king  in  that  suppliaot 
posture ;  but  certainly  this  usage  extends  not  to  the  ambassadors. 
of  their  High  and  Mighties.  But,  in  the  same  year,  when  they 
thought  that  Queen  Elisabe.th  might  stand  in  some  need  of  their 
friendship,  whether  they  bended  their  knees  unto  her  majesty,  I 
cannot  find,  but  I  read  that  they  dealt  with  her,  not  as  formerly,: 
but  with  more  arrogant  language.  The  English  court  did  thca 
look  upon  the  Hollanders  as  notorious  cheats,  who  pretended  po^ 
Terty,  and  had  collections  here,  when  the  splendor  and  growing 
Opulency  of  their  towns  (besides  the  vast  bribes  which  their  trea. 
snry  could  spare  occasionally)  were  demonstrations  of  their  riches  : 
That  they  declined  to  repay  the  queen  her  monies,  not  becausoi 
they  could  not  do  it,  but  that  they  might  tie  her  unto  their  for-, 
tune  and  assistance,  by  the  hopes  of  a  reimbursement  of  those 
Tast  sums  which  she  had  expended  for  them,  her  constant  charge 
being  above  one-hundred  and  twenty.thousand.pounds  each  yeai^*: 
And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  she  would  have  reduced  theoL 
by  force  to  a  better  observance  of  articles,  and  punished  them  for 
their  fraudulent  dealings  with  her,  but  that  she  prudently  foresaw, 
that  France  to  depress  her,  and  Spain  to  ruin  her  and  disable 
France,  were  ready  to  assist  and  protect  them. 

In  fine,  the  histories  I  have  read  do  seem  to  demonstrate  this^ 
that  the  Dutch  were  a  most  ungrateful  people  towards  Queen  Eli- 
sabeth ;  that  they  never  rendered  her  any  service,  but  when  it  was: 
to  their  proper  advantage.    All  their  pretensions  to  religion  con- 
tained little  of  reality;  and  their  acknowledgments  were  but  verbal, 
and  consisted  principally  in  extraordinary  submission  and  defe-. 
rence,  which  prevailed  much  upon  the  spirit  of  her,  who  was  a^ 
uroman,  and  had  much  of  haughtiness.     When  she  first  undertook 
publickly  to  aid  them,  the  chief  inducement  thereunto  was  not  tha 
necessity  of  her  affairs,  not  the  concern  for  the  protestant  religion^, 
for  she  advised  them  to  be  very  cautious  how  they  changed  their- 
religion;  but  a  feminine  humour,  carried  away  by  their  flatterietr 
and  humble  applications,  and  delighting  to  see  greater  submissions. 
paid  to  her  than  to  the  King  of  France,  by  the  King  of  Spain's, 
subjects.     No  sooner  had  she  concluded  upon  an  open  amity  With 
them,  but  the  Zealanders  triumphing  with  joy,  and  to  honour  her,  did 
stamp  money  with  the  arms  of  Zealand,  viz.  a  Hon  arising  out  of 
the    waves,  and  this  inscription,    Luctor  Sf  emergOs  that  is,  I 
struggle  and  get  above  water ;  and  on  the  other  side,  with  the  arms^ 
of  tbc  cities  of  Zealand,  and  this,  AuthoreDeo^favente  ReginOy 
that  is,  God  being  the  author,  and  the  queen  favourer.     And  I 
find  it  to  have  been  an  usual  form  of  speech  amongst  the  Dutch  in 
that  age,  which  they  applied  to  all  discourses  where  it  might  be 
suitable,  'By  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  goodness  of  Queen  Elisa- 
beth.'    And  by  such  wheedles  did  they  inveigle  the  queen  to  tako 
(as  the  Ring  of  Sweden  then  said)  the  diadem  from  her  head,  and 
set  it  upon  the  doubtful  chance  of  war.     And  it  is  an  action  not 
to  be  paralleled  out  of  the  annals  of  impudent  and  ungrateful  per-, 
sons^  that,  the  Dutch  having  been  so  effectually  obliged  by  that 
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queen,  and  haTing  bj  such  a -continued  series  of  p'rotestatii 
averred,  that  they  did  owe  their  welfare  and  being  to  the  mercj  of 
God  and  favour  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  they  should  now  take  no  no- 
tice, that  the  English  contributed  any  thing  to  their  support.  So 
detestable  baseness  doth  make  me  judge,  that,  if  it  were  not  their 
interest,  their  religion  is  such,  that  they  would  proceed  to  ascribe 
nothing  unto  God  himself.  And  all  they  write,  to  that  purpose, 
is  no  more  than  a  compliment  from  their  High  and  Mlghtics  to  the 
Almighty. 

^  We  shall  omit  to  relate,  how  often  the  republick,  after  that 
by  the  hand  of  God  she  was  raised  from  that  desperate  condition, 
hath  trembled  and  quaked,  both  for  fear  of  foreign  enemies,  and 
intestine  combustions.' 

Histories  will  declare  unto  us,  that  not  only  the  state  of  the 
United  Provinces,  but  all  the  Netherlands,  which  together  (b«t 
not  with  a  strict  obligation)  were  licd,  were  suihciently  plunged 
into  the  eztrcmest  inconveniencies,  by  the  perhdiousness  of  th« 
Duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to  the  King  of  France;  and  that,  after- 
wards,  the  United  Provinces  were  brought  into  a  deplorable  dis- 
order, and  beyond  all  posture  of  defence,  by  the  craft  and  ambi- 
tious designs  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  sent  hither  by  Queen  Elisa* 
bcth  for  our  protection. 

1  have  already  spoken  concerning  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
their  ingratitude  towards  him.  The  French  do  form  the  like 
charge  against  them,  in  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Anjon,  that  they 
violated  their  agreements  with  him,  gave  him  only  an  empty  title, 
but  referring  and  drawing  all  the  power  into  their  own  hands.  The 
tense  of  which  indignity,  considering  that  he  was  a  brother  of 
France,  and  had  brought  them  powerful  succours  in  their  distress, 
made  him  take  the  courses  specified.  And  it  is  observable^  that, 
in  all  these  and  other  emergencies,  where  the  Dutch  are  branded 
for  their  ingratitude,  perfidiousness,  and  unworthy  dealings,  the 
particular  province  of  Holland  is  always  the  sole  author,  or  prin- 
cipal occasion  ;  whereof  they  themselves  boastingly  give  a  relation, 
in  their  manifesto  published  at  Leyden,  1654.  It  is  thence  that  I 
derive  my  intelligence,  that  the  infant  states,  being  jealous  of  the 
power  and  popularity  of  William  Prince  of  Orange,  did,  without 
e«cr  acquainting  him  therewith,  invite  the  Archduke  Matthias  to 
be  their  governor.  And  it  is  there  that  I  read  of  a  great  peril, 
that  Holland,  &c.  was  in,  and  how  they  were  delivered  from  it ; 
the  which  our  Considcr^r  might  have  seasonably  inserted  here,  as 
well  as  the  rest;  viz.  ^  The  states  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and 
Utrecht  were  determined  to  make  Prince  William  Earl  of  Holland 
with  all  the  prero<;atives  heretofore  enjoyed  by  such  earls ;  and, 
though  Amsterdam,  Gouda,  and  some  other  towns  dissi^ted,  yet 
were  they  resolved  to  pursue  their  intentions :  But  the  prince  was 
assassinated  a  month  before  the  installment  could  be  edectcd  :  and 
God  most  providentially  did,  thereby,  free  the  subjtc(»  of  Hulland 
from  that  subjection,  into  which  they  were  rnnning  precipitately.' 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  testimony  of  the  degeneracy  of  this  afe^ 
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in,  which  such  ingratitude  is  publicklj  ayowed  and  authenticated 
by  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  states  of  Holland  and  West-Fries* 
land,  and  the  moi^t  infamous  actions  in  the  world  (and  such  as 
"would  create  a  blush  in  the  countenances  of  any  men  but  Holland- 
ers) are  recited  as  the  most  glorious.  It  is  there  that  I  read,  ho^ 
the  states  of  Groningen  and  Omraeland,  immediately  upon  the 
murder  of  Prince  William,  did  deprive  his  son.  Grave  Maurice, 
of  all  his  dignities,  honours,  and  emoluments  in  their  provinces, 
and  never  admitted  any  of  their  line  to  be  thi'ir  governor,  unto 
this  day.  It  is  there  that  I  read  a  defence  of  their  secluding  tho 
Prince  of  Orange  from  being  a  stadthoUlcr,  or  admiral,  or  general 
of  the  forces  of  the  United  Provinces  (a  separate  article,  which 
Jloliandconcluded  with  Cromwell),  wherein  they  ex tenuateand deny 
any  obligations  they  have  to  the  whole  house  of  Orange  ^  and 
therefore  they  might,  without  breach  of  morality  and  civility,  pro* 
ceed  as  they  did.  I  confess,  I  was  amazed  to  read  such  things,  and 
vrondered  not  that  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  our  English  kings,  meet 
^th  so  much  immoral  usage  amongst  these  Hollanders,  since 
Prince  William  and  his  heirs  are  thus  treated ;  and,  whilst  others 
beho'd  the  Dutch  as  Protestants  and  Christians,  I  cannot  but  rank 
them  amongst  the  worst  of  mankind,  not  to  be  paralleled  by  any 
known  race  of  Pagans  and  savages. 

'  We  will  likewise  pass  by  in  silence  the  relating  of  those  pas- 
sages, of  which  many  of  us  have  bct:n  living  witnesses;  as,  when 
the  whole  country,  by  a  sudden  invasion  on  the  Veluwe,  and  the 
taking  of  .Amerford,  was  in  the  like  manner  alarmed,  as  Rome, 
'when  Hannibal  appeared  before  her  gates.' 

This  invasion  happened  Anno  Domini  1629.  The*  Spaniards, 
joining  their  forces  with  those  of  the  emperor  under  Montecuculi, 
did  make  the  said  irruption,  and  surprised  Amerford,  being  already 
masters  of  VVesel.  All  Holland  was  affrighted,  and  their  High  and 
Mighties  forsook  the  Hague  to  sit  at  Utrecht.  The  recent  memory 
hereof  might  suggest  unto  the  Hollanders  more  of  moderation  in 
their  deportment,  since  they  are  no  more  assured  of  their  good 
fortune,  than  the  world  is  of  their  good  manners.  I  could  not 
but  compaiisionate  the  distress  of  old  Home,  the  memory  whereof 
this  passage  renewed  ;  and  I  wished  that  victorious  Montecuculi 
had  prevented  our  Prince  and  the  King  of  France  in  the  reducing  of 
lioiland,  whose  baseness  represents  them  to  have  a  greater  aihnity 
with  Carthage  than  Uome;  and  the  Belgick  faith  imports  as  much 
of  treachery,  as  ever  did  the  Punick, 

*  And,  for  as  much  as  comes  within  the  reach  of  our  own  me- 
mories, we  have  yet  fresh  remembrances  of  the  war  with  the  Lord 
Protector  Cromwell,  into  which,  by  a  certain  destiny,  and  an 
interest  beyond  interest,  we  wire  drawn,  at  a  time  when  the  na- 
tion, for  want  of  ships  and  guns,  was  reduced  to  a  perplexity, 
the  thought  whereof  we  cannot  entertain  without  grief  and  altera- 
tiun  in  our  hearts.' 

•  This  U  largely  described  by  D.  Heinsiuf,  in  his  Siege  of  Bob  le  Due 
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All,  that  are  acquainted  with  the  transactions  of  thai  war,  dd 
^eli  know,  that  the  Dutch  began  their  preparations  for  that  war, 
iong  before  the  English  apprehended  it.  They  ordered  an  hundred 
and  fifty  ships  to  be  equipped  out,  and  beat  up  their  drums  for  to« 
lunteersto  man  them,  amusing  the  English  with  a  declaration,  That 
this  was  done  to  secure  the  commerce ;  so  that  no  preparations  ex* 
traordinary  were  then  set  on  foot  in  England.  And,  whilst  they 
were  in  league  with  this  nation,  and  iii  the  midst  of  a  treaty  for  a 
•tricter  alliance,  their  admiral  most  perfidiously  comes  into  DoTcr 
road,  with  an  intent  to  destroy  the  English  nary,  and  ascertain 
thereby  to  his  masters  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  I  more  willingly 
meAtion  these  things,  because  they  are  an  instance,  to  some  peo- 
ple, not  only  of  the  perfidiousncss  of  the  Dutch,  but  of  the  equity 
of  his  majesty's  present  quarrel ;  for  that  war  was  grounded  upon 
the  striking  of  the  *  flag,  and  the  dominion  of  the  seas ;  and  it  is 
apparent  faction,  not  any  colourable  reason,  which  can  sway  any 
man,  that  approved  of  that  war,  to  condemn  thb.  It  is  abo  att 
instance,  that  the  present  quarrel  of  the  Dutch  is  not  with  his  ma- 
jesty,  his  royal  highness,  and  the  court,  but  with  the  nation.  In 
other  cases,  it  is  irrational  and  imprudent  to  distinguish  betwixt 
the  political  and  private  capacity  of  our  king;  but,  in  this,  they 
are  so  inseparable,  that  the  interests  of  the  people,  king,  and 
court  are  all  one,  and  equally  concerned  in  the  erW  success  of  Our 
fleet:  And,  were  we,  by  a  detestable  faction,  depriyed  of  the  king 
and  court,  the  controversy  would  still  remain  betwixt  the  Dutch 
and  the  unhappy  survivors  in  England.  It  was  not  the  want  of 
force,  at  that  time,  which  occasioned  the  misfortunes  of  the  UoU 
landers,  but  the  courage  and  valour  of  the  English*  And  what  may 
we  not,  under  God,  promise  ourselves  from  the  same  persons  now, 
who,  besides  the  sense  of  their  past  victories,  have  this  further  in. 
citement,  That  they  fight  under  their  lawful  prince  (a  prince  so 
just  and  generous)  and  the  auspicious  conduct  of  his  royal  high, 
ness? 

'  Through  all  these  dilTiculties,  and  innumerable  others,  wehav«, 
by  the  mercies  of  God,  waded,  and  would  have  wished  with  all 
our  souls,  by  a  long  continued  unity  (the  true  and  innocent  inte- 
rest  of  our  peace-coveting  republick)  to  have  tasted  the  fruits  of 
our  sharp  labours  and  dangers;  but  it  hath  pleased  God  to  oider 
and  dispose  it  otherwise,  who,  by  his  just  and  adorable  judgments, 
forceth  us  to  acknowledge,  that  we  now,  as  much  as  ever,  stand  In 
need  of  his  powerful  protection,  since  m  e  find  ourselves,  at  this 
present  time,  encompassed  with  a  necessity  to  oppose  theextre* 
mest  assault  +  of  the  greatest  forces  of  Europe,  with  a  power, 
which,  indeed,  is  inconsiderable,  in  comparison  of  that  of  oar 


*  Thlt  U  expre»Md  in  the  declaration  of  the  pretended  commoowvaltli  i  Mid  Ikqr 
to  Mscit  the  right  of  the  rtag.  not  unly  at  an  honourable  nlutc^  b«t  Mft  tnUmony  of  UmIi  w^ 
doubted  right  and  dominion  upon  the  neighbouring  mm. 

t  These  expreuiont  argue  fear  in  the  authors  i  And  it  ought  to  add  to  the  oownMte  of  tiw 
lish,  that  besides  the  terrors  of  an  evil  consclenre.  and  the  apprehenaiooa  of  ditioo  vtnfi 
for  their  present  perfidy,  and  former  barbarities  to  the  nufd«frcdaad  roiooMdBofliihi 
Mf  alio  waslhlc  or  tho  puisMaco  of  thdi  rncmltt,  now  In  co^i«MtlBtt.i — ' —  '^'^ 
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wAoBy  hj  which  yetj  how  weak  soerer,  we  do  not  despair  to  de- 
fend and  secure  oorseWes ;  strengthened  with  hopes,  that  God 
shall  please  to  look  upon  the  equity  of  our  innocent  case^  with 
the  eyes  of  his  justice,  and  our  sins  and  defects  with  the  eyes  of 
his  mercy.' 

^  And,  in  truth,  if  eyer  the  sword  is  drawn  in  time  of  necessttyi 
and  for  innocent  defence  of  our  dear  country,  it  is  at  this  present, 
in  which  it  seems  the  grandees  of  this  world  hare,  in  the  counsel 
of  the  power  of  darkness,  concluded  the  ruin  and  destruction  of 
the  United  Netherlands,  assuming,  to  their  assodates,  all  such  as 
Talue  christian  blood,  no  more  than  that  of  sheep  and  goats,  de- 
lighting their  eyes  with  the  deyastation  of  countries  and  cities,  ereH 
as  if  they  beheld  comedies.' 

Wise  people  do  frequently  look  back  upon  things  passed;  and, 
by  comparing  those  with  the  present  transactions,  they  Irom. 
thence  form  unto  thcmseWes  documents  and  rules  whereby  to  re* 
gulate  their  deportment  If  our  enemies,  the  Hollanders,  had, 
amongst  the  difficulties  through  which  they  haye  waded,  called  to 
mind  the  meanness  of  their  own  condition  when  they  sought  refugo 
•Ikerej  and  when  Queen  Elisabeth  supported  them ;  the  Ticinity, 
strength,  and  generosity  of  the  English  nation^  the  candor  and  sin- 
cerity  which  hath  been  constantly  expressed  unto  them  by  the  royal 
ancestors  of  his  majesty,  whilst  they  faroured  these  infamous  Ne- 
tberlanders.  Had  they  considered  the  yicissitudes  of  fortune,  how 
great  and  unexpected  they  are ;  the  dangers  of  growing  too  puis* 
sant,  though  the  foundation  of  grandeur  be  not  laid  in  the  wrong- 
ing and  depressing  of  others ;  that  it  is  requisite  for  them  who  ad« 
Tance  themseUes  by  fraudulent  means,  and  the  injuries  of  others, 
to  retain  some  firm  allies,  and  by  the  repute  of  their  sincerity,  to 
some,  efface  the  ignominy,  and  allay  the  odium  which  their  pivB- 
diousness  to  others  would  create  them.  Had  they  assumed  snch 
thoughts  as  these,  they  had  ncTer  contracted  so  universal  an  enmify 
as  they  are  now  in  danger  to  sink  under.  Their  condition  is  alto- 
gether like  that  of  the  earl  of  St.  Paul,  who  haying  inriched  and 
adrantaged  himself,  by  a  constant  practice  of  treachery  to  tha 
kings  of  England  and  France,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  none 
of  them  being  safe  from  his  machinations,  nor  being  able  to  rely 
upon  any  promises  of  his,  how  solemn  and  sacred  soever,  they  al^ 
together  resolved  to  establish  the  common  tranquillity,  by  the  ruin 
of  that  perfidious  man.  And  when  the  city  of  Venice  had  by  seve- 
ral artifices  aggrandised  herself,  and  incroac;^ed  upon  the  domini- 
ons of  sundry  princes,  the  emperor,  French  king,  pope,  and 
others,  did  all  join  against  that  republick  (for  their  so  many  prac- 
tices in  raising  and  fomenting  of  divisions  and  wars  of  Italy, 
breaking  of  former,  and  entering  into  new  leagues,  as  advantage, 
not  right,  did  excite  them)  and  deprived  the  Venetians  of  all  they 
•  held  in  the  Terra  Jirma.  It  is  in  vain  for  the  Considercr  to  jnstiff 
the  present  war  unto  his  countrymen,  by  urging  necessity  and  in- 
nocent defence  of  themselves.  How  specious  soever  those  pleas 
ai'e,  they  avail  not  in  this  case,  because  they,  by  th»  manifold  m^ 
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juries  and  coDtuineli^s  done  to  the  king  of  England,  bare  ptot6^ 
ked  him  to  attack  them,  and  created  to  theroseWes  this  neceteitjr  of 
warring ;  nor  is  their  defence  innocent,  because  it  includes  a  defence 
of  the  most  barbarous  criminals,  against  all  laws,  divine  and  ho. 
man.  And,  certainly,  if  ever  any  war  was  justified  by  the  laws  nf 
nature  and  nations ;  if  self-preservation,  the  protection  of  injured 
subjects,  vindication  of  rights,  revenge  of  great  injuries  and  indig- 
nities, be  just  motives  to  commence  a  quarrel  (as  each  one  of  then 
is)  never  was  any  prince  more  wronged  than  his  majesty  is,  when 
the  glory  of  his  present  actings  is  extenuated  or  soiled  by  any 
charge  of  injustice  ;  nor  do  1  lind  amongst  his  associates  any  sarh 
as  value  christian  blood,  no  more  than  that  of  sheep  and  goats;  but 
I  find  he  hath,  for  enemies,  those  that  so  exquisitely  tormented, 
and  so  barbarously  put  to  death  the  *  English  at  Amboyna,  and, 
by  a  thousand  actions  no  less  cruel,  have  testified  their  little  regahl 
to  christian  blood. 

The  Considerer,  that  he  might  evince  the  equity  of  their  caase, 
pretends  to  deduce  its  original:  The  sum  of  his  prolix  discoarseis 
this:  That, 

'  The  king  of  France  urging  his  pretensions  oo  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  in  right  of  his  queen  to  whom  they 
were  devolved :  The  United  Netherlands,  moved  by  a  peace-loTing 
inclination,  and  apprehension  of  a  terrible  neighbour,  did  endea- 
Tour  to  extinguish  the  fury  of  that  war,  whose  flames,  they  feared, 
would  not  only  consume  the  adjacent  countries,  but  also  scorch 
the  more  remote  places.  And,  to  that  end,  they  associated  counsels 
with  the  kings  of  England  and  Sweden,  and  jointly  concluded  a 
triple  alliance  betwixt  themselves,  by  which  they  have  motoaify 
obliged  each  other  to  promote  the  peace  betwixt  France  and  Spain, 
on  the  terms  and  proffers  of  the  alternative,  and,  by  the  same 
peace,  to  secure  the  quiet  and  tranquillity  of  Christendom:  Pro- 
mising each  to  other,  for  further  confirmation  of  the  said  triple 
league.  That  betwixt  them  always  should  be,  and  continue  a  sin- 
cere unity,  and  serious  correspondence  from  their  hearts;  and,  in 
good  faith,  to  advance  each  other's  profits,  utility,  and  dignity  ; 
and  whatsoever  should  oppose  itself  thereunto  with  their  bat  en- 
deavours to  remove.  And  if  at  any  time  it  should  happen,  that  this 
their  amicable  intention  should  meet  with  a  wrong  interpretation, 
and,  by  chance,  an  untimely  revenge  of  war  by  any  of  the  said  par- 
ties, or  any  others  on  their  behalf,  should  be  offered  to  any  of 
them  confederated,  that  in  such  case  they  should  faithfully  assist 
one  another.' 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  triple  alliance :  After  which,  he  adds^ 
That 

'  The  king,  the  king  of  England,  is  sensible  in  his  own  conscJ« 
ence  (though  with  words  he  dissembles,  and  disowns  the  know- 
lodge  thereof)  that,  by  reason  of  the  triple  alliance,  the  i>atch  are 
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menaced  with  a  war  from  France,  and  that,  whatsoevet  the  most 
christian  king  pretends,  this  is  the  true  reason  of  his  designs,  and 
w^hich  he  hath  plainly  discovered  in  all  courts,  and  is  no  more  than 
he  threatened  them  with  at  first,  in  case  they  ratified  the  triple 
league.  And,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  this  triple  league,  the  king 
^f  England  owes  the  Dutch  an  unconfincd  aid;  as  also  limited  suc^* 
cours  of  forty  ships  of  war,  six  thousand  foot,  and  four-hundred 
liorse,  by  virtue  of  the  defensive  articles  concluded  in  1668.  To 
^hich  his  majesty  is  obliged,  if  tiieir  High  and  Mighties  be  attacked 
by  any  prince,  or  state,  on  what  pretext  soever.  The  king  of 
lilngJdnd  being  under  these  obligations,  and  being  extimulated  by 
a.mbition,  avarice,  and  an  insatiable  thirst  after  blood,  determined 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  this  juncture  (wherein  the  most  potent 
l^ing  of  France  did  threaten  the  Dutch  with  a  terrible  war)  to 
pursue  hi»  unchristian  designs,  and  to  disengage  himself  the  better 
from  all  obligations  of  aid  to  the  Dutch,  doth  of  himself  previously 
begin  a  war,  and,  with  a  specious  declaration^  palliates  and  dissem« 
bles  his  foul  and  malicious  designs.' 

This  is  the  intire  substance  of  what  the  Considerer  tediously  doth 
insist  upon,  and  is  the  sole  foundation  whereupon  he  proceeds  to 
justify  the  Dutch,  and  with  all  possible  aggravations  of  language 
bespatters  the  king  of  England,  as  if  no  chronicles  ever  produced 
such  a  precedent  of  violated  faith,  as  his  majesty  doth  now  give  aa 
example  of.  1  do  confess,  that  nothing  ought  to  be  more  sacred, 
than  the  word  and  faith. of  princes:  That  war  is  the  last  of  reme- 
dies whereunto  they  ought  to  have  recourse,  and  which  ought  not 
to  be  commenced,  but  upon  just,  honourable,  anti  necessary 
grounds:  I  do  acknowle<lge  the  tenor  of  the  triple  league,  and 
the  defensive  alliance.  But  I  do  avow  that  his  majesty  is  no  way 
concerned  in  the  violation  of  them;  nor  is  the  allegation  of  them 
pertiuent  to  the  present  quarrel :  And  of  all  the  futile  pretexts, 
which  I  have  read  of  in  history,  this  is  the  worst  whereon  the 
Dutch  do  bottom  themselves.  The  triple  league  doth  no  way  in« 
terest  his  majesty  in  their  defehce ;  for  it  doth  not  appear  that  the 
most  christian  king  doth  invade  them  for  entering  into  it:.  Them 
is  BO  authentick  declaration  or  testimony,  that  this  is  the  motive 
which  prevails  with  him  to  undertake  this  enterprise:  The  secrets 
of  his  mind  are  known  only  to  himself,  and  to  the  searcher  of  all 
hearts:  It  is  not  for  men  to  proceed  upon  conjectures  and  surmi* 
ses  (which  oftentimes  prove  vain  and  false)  as  if  they  were  certain 
truths  ;  nor  can  any  prince  be  obliged  indeterminately  (and  such 
is  the  present  unreasonable  plea  of  these  Hollanders)  where  the 
condition  of  the  aid  to  be  given  is  particularly  specified,  viz.  If  it 
should  happen  that  this  their  amicable  intention  should  meet  with  a 
wrong  interpretation,  and  by  chance,  an  untimely  revenge  of  war 
by  any  of  the  said  parties,  or  any  others  on  their  behalf,  should  be 
otfered  to  any  of  them  confederated,  that  in  such  case  they  should 
faithfully  assist  one  another.  Can  there  be  any  thing  more  clear, 
than  that  the  aid  to  Lc  given  is  suspended  upon  this  one  circum-* 
itaace,  that  the  triple  alliance  should  fall  under  ^  wrong  intjr^r*- 
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tation,  and  that  thereupon  the  partj  demandhag  the  aid  shoiiM  b(S 
attacked  by  a  revengef ul  war  ?  How  doth  it  appear  that  the  enteri*' 
ing  into  the  triple  alliance  is  misinterpreted,  since  it  doth  noC 
appear  that  his  christian  majesty  did  eVer  debate  it,  much  less  de- 
clare himself  therein  ?  IIow  doth  it  appear,  that  he  plainly  difco- 
Tcred  this  sentiment  by  his  ministers  in  all  courts,  since  it  doth  not 
appear  that  he  gate  them  priyate  or  publick  instmctions  to  saj  so? 
Mast  a  prince  answer  for  erery  expression,  or  erery  particalar  ac- 
tion of  his  ambassador?  Can  there  be  no  other  cause  but  this  found 
out,  Why  the  king  of  France  should  attack  the  Dutch?  Cannot 
we  imagine,  that  the  French  retain  a  secret  and  inTeterate  desire  of 
reyenge,  for  the  notorious  perfidy  of  the  States-general,  when  tlMj 
concluded  a  peace  with  Spain,  without  mentioning  the  crown  of 
France,  or  having  any  regard  to  the  French  interest?  Or,  is  it  not 
possible  for  the  christian  king  to  make  war  upon  them  without  a 
cause?  Or  merely  for  enlargement  of  empire?  Or  for  other  con- 
cealed reasons,  or  unknown  indignities  ?  What  pregnant  proof, 
or  legal  presumptions,  do  the  Dutch  alledge  then,  that  Tliis  b  thi 
cause  of  the  present  war  ?  And  with  what  impudence  do  they  np. 
braid  our  king,  as  if  the  thing  were  so,  and  he  knew  it  in  his  con- 
science to  be  so,  when,  as  the  Considerer  himself,  in  the  conclusion 
of  this  treatise,  sa}s,  It  is  not  so  ?  yiz.  I  shall  hint  at  nothing  dse 
in  the  king  of  France's  declaration,  but  that  it  appears  Tisiblo 
therein,  that  the  war  of  that  high  renowned  king  proceeds  from  no« 
thing  else  but  a  formed  design  to  enlarge  "the  limits  of  his  territo- 
ries, as  far  as  his  ambition  is  extended ;  yet  that  we  hope  that  God 
Almighty  shall,  by  the  same  hand  by  which  he  hath  hitherto  pre- 
served us,  confound  the  designs  of  the  king.*— I  doubt  not,  bnt 
hereby  it  is  manifest,  that  his  majesty  is  no  way  concerned  by  the 
triple  league  to  assist  the  United  Netherlands  in  this  juncture: 
And  even  so  the  Swedes,  by  their  indifference,  shew  how  mnch  tiiey 
approve  of  the  judgment  of  his  majesty:  And  no  man  can  say 
otherwise,  but  such  as  either  regard  not  what  they  speak,  or  else 
take  the  freedom  to  surmise,  and  aver,  whatsoever  u  for  their 
interest. 

I  come  now  to  the  defensive  alliance,  whereby  his  majesty,  A.  D. 
1668,  did  oblige  himself  nnto  that  state,  to  give  them  an  assistance 
(if  attacked  by  any  prince  or  state  on  what  pretence  soefcr)  of 
forty  ships  of  war,  six  thousand  foot,  and  four.hundred  hone, 
npon  promise,  three  years  after  the  expiration  of  tlie  war,  to  be 
reimbursed  of  the  charges  of  the  said  succour.  But  neitbcr  is  this 
alliance  of  any  more  validity,  at  present,  than  the  otlier.  It  b  the 
common  opinion  of  the  civil  lawyers,  and  reason  itself  dictates  It, 
that,  in  all  articles  and  treaties  for  peace,  there  is  this  exception 
to  be  supposed  in  the  contractors,  unless  some  new  cause  infer- 
Tene  ;  unless  it  be  by  the  default  of  him  with  whom  the  league  and 
compact  is  made;  or,  affairs  continuing  in  the  same  posture  and 
atate,  in  which  the)  were  at  the  time  of  tlte  contract.  And  i\mt 
saying  of  IJIpianus  and  Pomponius  concerning  private  conpactt) 
vis.  That  an  agreement  b  not  violated^  from  which  a 
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iipt^^  a  just  reason  and  modvc ;  this,  by  interpreters,  is  extendi 
to  Bttioaal  leagues  betwixt  princes  and  states.     This  being  suppo- 
sed, it  remains  that  we  inquire,  Whether  the  king  of  England  had 
Hay  new  cause  or  proTocation  giren  him  ?     For,  if  such  a  matt^ir 
ido  appear  to  have  happened,  though  it  be  slight,  nay,  disputable, 
jet  is  his  majesty  absolved  from  breach  of  faith,  though  not  alto- 
gether from  the  imput<ition  of  injustice  :    But,  if  the  provocatioa 
De  weighty,  and  of  high  importance,  nothing  can  be  more  legitj. 
mate  than  the  present  rupture  which  his  majesty  hath  made  with  the 
Dutch.     I  would  willingly  know,  if  any  Englishman   can  thinjc 
that  his  majesty  could  be  obliged  to  this  defensiTe  alliance,  without 
any  regard  to  the  peace  concluded  upon  at  Breda,  that  is,  without 
any  supposition,  that  he  was,  in  1668,  in  any  terms  of  amity  wit^ 
these  Netherlanders.     If  this  be  unimaginable,  then  it  is  apparent, 
that  the  observation  of  these  articles,  on  his  majesty's  part,  depends 
upon  the  observation  of  the  precedent  peace,  on  the  part  of  the 
Dutch.     His  majesty  never  contracted  this  league  with  them,  so  as 
to  derogate  from  that,  and  to  tie  himself  up  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Dutch,  against  the  king  of  France,  or  any  other  invader,  not- 
withstanding  that  they  should  violate  their  articles,  and  multiply 
injuries,  indignities,  and  acts  of  hostility  against  him,  and  his  sub- 
jects.    No  prince  ever  fettered  himself  thus  ;  no  laws  of  nations, 
no  common  reason  admits  of  such  a  fancy  ;  and,  therefore,  the  no- 
torious violation  of  that  peace  doth  plenarily  absolve  his  majesty 
from  the  bonds  of  tliis  subsequent  alliance. 

The  Considerer,  no  doubt,  foresaw  this  defence,  but  would  not 
take  notice  of  it,  lest  he  should  have  been  obliged  to  refrain  from 
the  aspersions  of  unparalleled  perfidiousness  and  violated  faith,  the 
name  and  noise  whereof  might  advantage  him  amongst  the  Dutch 
populace,  and  the  more  ignorant  sort  of  men.  And,  to  give  a  fur- 
ther colour  to  his  calumnies,  he  says,  That  the  reasons  which  his 
majesty  alledgetharcnot  the  reasons  which  he  proceeds  upon;  they 
are  but  forged  pretensions,  whilst  the  true  inducements  to  this  rup- 
ture are  ambition,  avarice,  and  insatiable  revenge.  Since  the  man 
so  little  understands  his  majesty's  inclinations  and  deportment,  which 
have  been,  hitherto,  such  as  yield  no  ground  for  a  charge  of  this 
nature,  I  will  not  stand  to  refute  his  insolent  and  barbarous  con. 
jeetures,  nor  believe  so  ill  of  the  most  generous,  mild,  and  peace- 
able prince  in  the  world,  as  that  he  diligently  sought  occasions  for 
a  war,  when  the  injurious  Dutch  rendered  all  peace  unsafe,  and 
dishonourable  unto  him. 

I  shall  therefore  examine  what  my  author  doth  urge  against  the 
declaration  of  his  majesty,  wherein,  when  my  countrymen  shall 
be  satified,  I  doubt  not,  but  they  will  approve  of  the  justice  of  his 
majesty's  cause,  and  be  inflamed  with  a  zeal  to  vindicate  the  honour 
of  their  king,  and  the  necessary  rights  of  the  kingdom. 

Concerning  the  busiiie!<s  of  Surinam  (my  author  doth  not  con- 
sider every  thing)  all  that  is  said  amounts  to  this: 

'That  the  place,  being  taken  in  March,  1667,  by  Abraham 
Crynsen,  of  Zealand,  with  the  forces  of  their  state,  and  so,  ub« 
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der  certain  coTcnants,  reduced  to  their  obedience  and  snbjeeliofff 
was  indeed,  in  the  mouth  of  Maj  next  following,  retakeif  by  the 
English  ;  but  that  the  same,  in  pursuance  of  the  sixth  article^  pro^ 
Tiding,  That  all  lands,  cities,  fortifications,  and  colonies,  takeoy 
during  the  war,  by  any  of  the  parties  then  in  arms,  from  the  other, 
and,  after  the  ^6  of  May,  retaken,  should  be  rcstoredl  to  the  first 
taker,  was  delivered  up  again  into  the  possession  of  the  States  — 
He  wonders  that  the  king  of  England  should  offer  to  stile  may  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Surinam  to  be  his  subjects,  since,  bj  the  right* 
of  war,  and  the  articles  of  peace,  the  plenary  dominion,  and  right 
of  soTereignty,  is  transferred  to  the  Dutch ;  and  they,  being  now 
subjects  to  that  state,  ought  to  complain  to  their  States-General, 
if  the  said  capitulations  be  not  obserTcd  duly ;  but  that  the  king 
of  England  is  no  more  interested  in  them,  than  is  the  king  of 
Spain.' 

To  this  I  answer.  That,  by  the  third  article  instanced  in,  tboagh 
the  plenary  right  of  soYereignty  orcr  Surinam  were  transferred,  yet 
it  is  expresly  said.  They  are  to  have  it  altogether,  after  the  tame 
manner,  as  they  had  gotten,  and  did  possess  them,  the  H  day  of 
May  last  past.     It  remains  then,  that  we  inquire,  What  manner  cf 
soTcrt^ignty  the  Dutch  had  in  Surinam,  by  their  conquest  thereof, 
by  the  capitulations  of  Abraham  Crynsen  ?     And  this  appears  to 
be  no  other,  than  what  the  Dutch  had  over  Bois  le  Due,  whra 
Grobbendonck  capitulated  to  surrender  it  to  the  Prince  of  Orange 
upon  terms,  to  march  away  with  flying  colours,  and  rach  inhabiL 
tants,  as  pleased,  might  remove  their  estates  and  goods  into  the 
king  of  Spain's  dominionSi,  within  a  certain  time,  &C  A-  D.  16M; 
so  were  the  inhabitants  of  Surinam  to  have  conyenient  liberty  to 
transport  themsehcs,  and  their  estates,  into  the  king  ct  England's 
dominions.     And  as  Grobbendonck,  by  his  capitulation,  together 
with  those  comprehended  therein,  did  not  become  the  subjects  of 
the  United  Netherlands,  no,  though  he,  or  his  followers,    bad 
stayed  several  months  in  the  surrinidcred  town,   bnt  retained  to  the 
king  of  Spain ;  so  neither  did  these  of  Surinam  become,  by  their 
capitulation,  subjects  to  the  Dutch.     It  is  true,  they  gained  there* 
by  the  sovereignty  of  the  territor),  but  not  of  their  persons;  and, 
to  deny  this,  is  to  act  by  the  Punick  or  Belgick  faith ;  to  deny 
that  Abraham  Crynsen,  at  that  distance,  had  power  to  grant  arti. 
clcs,  and  to  act  as  Hannibal  did,  when  he  refused  to  ratify  the 
conditions  granted  by  xMaharbal,  because  he,  though  absent,  was 
the  superior,  and  had  not  signeil  them  ;  which  deed  n  censured  by 
Livy,  thus  :  Qitft  Punica  religione  servata  fides  ab  JmniboU  et/, 
atqiie  in  vincula  omnes  conjectL     This  being  premised,  I  cannot 
understand  w  hy  the  king  of  England  might  not  call  them  his  sub- 
ject<,  and  send  for  them;    and,  as  an  high  injury,  resent  their  de- 
taining, sina'  thereby  he  is  deprived  of  so  many  serviceable  plant- 
ers in  liis  other  colonies  thereabouts. 

'  The  king  proceeds,  from  the  grievances  of  the  business  at  Su- 
rinam, to  a  eoMi  plaint  of  pretendi*d  nffronts,  which  he  alledgeth  to 
have  sull'ered  from  the  states,  as  well  in  making,  as  shewing  of  pir- 
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tores,  medals,  and  pillars,  as  in  refusing  to  strike  the  flag ;  de- 
claring, that  the  first  alone,  viz.  the  making  and  shewing  of  pic- 
tures and  medals,  hath  been  a  sufficient  motive  of  his  displeasure^ 
and  the  resentment  of  ail  his  subjects,  that  is,  in  one  word,  of  the 
war.  God  preserve  the  world  from  such  christian  princes,  as, 
for  a  picture  or  medal,  make  no  scruple  to  stir  up  commotions 
in  Chrbtendom,  and  to  cause  the  effusion  of  so  much  innocent 
blood.' 

I  never  yet  apprehended,  that  Christianity  obliged  its  professors 
to  abandon  their  concerns  for  a  good  repute  and  honour.  Th^y 
ha¥e,  indeed,  some  such  aphorisms  in  Holland,  where  the  regards. 
of  virtue^  pi^ty?  justice,  and  honour  do  yield  to  those  of  gain  ; 
but,  in  other  places,  the  case  differs,  and  the  most  honourable  con. 
siderations  prevail  above  the  infamous,  though  profitable.  St.  Au- 
gustine, and  all  casuists,  do  agree,  that  those  wars  are  just,  where- 
in such  injuries  are  avenged  upon  a  nation  or  kingdom,  which  that 
kingdom,  or  nation,  hath  either  neglected  to  punish  in  their  own 
subjects,  or  refused  to  yield  satisfaction  for  unto  the  party  injured. 
And,  if  the  Considerer  had  employed  his  time  in  any  diligent  re. 
search  into  the  just  causes  of  war,  he  would  have  found  the  most 
knowing,  prudent,  and  learned  christians  to  teach,  that  sometimes, 
private  indignities,  always  the  indignities  put  upon  princes,  area 
just  cause  of  war.  Thus  did  David,  though  a  man  after  God's  own 
heart,  who,  we  are  ascertained,  did  not  ill,  in  making  war  upon, 
the  Ammonites,  because  they  cut  off  half  the  beards  of  his  ambas- 
sadors.  It  is  most  certain,  that,  besides  the  defence  of  his  peo- 
ple, there  are  other  titles,  and  other  considerations,  which  put 
arms  lawfully  into  the  hands  of  a  prince ;  there  are  other  wounds 
to  heal,  and  other  breaches  to  make  up,  than  the  ruin  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  the  outrages,  acted  against  his  honour,  are  to  be  revenged^ 
and  the  spots  wiped  off,  which  are  imprinted  upon  the  reputation 
of  his  crown,  as  one  of  the  pillars  which  bear  up  his  greatness, 
and  therefore  to  be  carefully  preserved  from  blows,  that  it  fall  not 
into  contempt.  The  reputation  of  a  prince  is,  by  some,  compared 
to  the  credit  of  merchants,  ^vhich  maintains  them  in  honour  and 
lusfre,  though  they  be^  in  effect,  poor,  and  gives  them,  often- 
times, means  to  till  up  the  concealed  emptiness  of  their  coffers,  and 
to  repair  the  weak  invisible  condition  of  their  fortunes.  But,  when, 
a  prince  is  wounded  in  his  reputation,  and  his  forces  are  cried 
down;  when  his  prospert;ies  arc  lessened,  and  his  disgraces  in- 
ereabed ;  when  eiidoavours  are  used  to  obscure  the  lustre  of  his 
greatness  and  puissance,  wherewith  the  ejes  of  strangers  ought  to, 
be  dazzled,  and  fo  draw  a  curtain  before  the  exterior  face  of  his 
affairs  :  This  is  the  subject  of  a  just  war,  and  whatsoever  private 
christians  may  do,  in  some  cdses,  princes  do  not  discharge  their 
duty,  nor  take  requisite  care  for  iheir  subjects,  if  they  do  not 
avenge  notorious  contumelies  and  indignities :  Nay,  1  dare  add) 
that  such  of  them,  as  are  negligent  in  this  case,  do  not  only  run 
into  great  perils  from  foreign  kings,  but  their  domesticks  and  sub- 
jects, who  will  btt  prone  to  despise,  trample  upon,  and  ruin  thom^ 
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whom  they  sec  uniTersally  contemned  and  affronted.  The  citnis* 
tical  diyines,  and  ciTilians,  are  herein  agreed,  and  they  do  not  al- 
low  a  prince  the  liberty  to  pardon  indignities  and  contumelies  done 
to  his  person,  because  his  reputation  is  not  properly  his  own,  fail 
subjects  share  therein,  and  whatsoever  indulgence  he  grants,  in  snch 
cases,  they  are  null  and  inyalid. 

It  ii  further  adjudged,  that  whosoever  doth  act  or  speak  any 
thing,  to  the  defamation  of  another,  is  obliged,  in  conscience,  to 
make  the  injured  party  reparation  ;  not  only  as  to  the  indignity  it- 
self, but  as  to  all  the  damages  which  he  received,  by  reason  of  tlie 
disparagement  done  unto  him.  And  shonld  the  Englbh  pnrsne, 
herein,  what  in  justice  they  may,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Dntcli 
trade  in  Guincy  and  the  Kast-lndics,  as  also  Russia  should  be  pot 
into  their  possession  ;  for  these  insolent  Hollanders  have  advanced 
themselves  to  the  present  grandeur  and  height,  as  well  as  Tastness 
of  trade,  by  affronting  the  English  merchants,  defaming  and  be. 
lying,  most  contumeliously,  the  person,  conduct,  and  strength  of 
their  prince,  and  by  exposing  him  to  scorn  and  derision,  by  ridU 
culous  pictures,  and  odious  medals.  And,  because  that  this  last 
instance  is  a  part  of  the  present  contest,  and  would  indeed  alone 
authenticate  it,  I  will  relate  the  evil  effects  of  these  medals  and 
pictures,  which  they  occasioned  unto  the  English  in  Muscovy,  at 
the  deceased  Dr.  Collins,  who  was  physician  to  the  Ciar,  hath  left 
it  npon  record  : 

'  ^  The  Hollanders  have  another  advantage,  by  rendering  the  En. 
^  glish  cheap  and  ridiculous,  by  their  lying  pictures,  and  libelling 
^  pamphlets  ;  this  makes  the  Russian  think  us  a  ruined  nation.-— 

*  They  represent  us  by  a  lion  painted,  with  three  crowns  revcr- 
^  scd,  and  without  a  tail ;  and  by  many  mastive  dogs,  whose  ears 
^  are  cropped,  aud  tails  cut  off;  with  many  such  scandalous  prints, 
^  being  more  ingenious  in  the  use  of  their  pencils  than  pens.  These 
^  stories  take  much  with  the  barbarous  i)eople,  when  no  body  is 

*  present  to  contradict  them.' 

It  is  no  justification,  for  the  States-General,  to  say.  That  these 
are,  for  the  most  part,  the  actions  of  pflrticular  persons,  for  which 
the  publiek  is  not  accountable.  It  is  enough  for  the  English,  that 
the  States  themselves  published  some,  and  that  no  sollicitadons  and 
complaints  could  make  them  recall,  suppress,  and  prohibit  the 
others.  This  deportment  of  theirs  doth  amount  to  an  authorising 
of  them,  and  it  is  a  rule,  that  a  ratihabition,  in  deeds,  is  more  pow. 
erful,  than  a  ratihabition  in  words  ;  and  the  rcpubltck  involveth 
itself  in  those  crimes,  which  it  refuseth  to  punish.  So  Agapetnt^ 
in  Justinian,  declares.  It  is  the  same  thing  fo  offend  one's  self,  and 
not  to  prohibit  the  offences  of  others. 

This  controversy,  about  indignities  and  contumelies  done  to 
princes,  doth  recall  info  my  mind  the  violence  wherewith  former 
kings  hnrv.  resented  them.  David,  without  any  formalities  of  de- 
nouneini^  war  (that  1  rend  of)  attacked  the  Ammonites,  and,  with 
horrible  torments,  revenged  the  indignities  done  to  his  majesty  np. 
en  the  inhabitants  of  Kabbah.    And  Gustavus  Adolphui  invadad 
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Ike  German  empire,  without  cTer  declaring  war,  to  revenge  the 
contamelious  usage  of  his  ambassadors  at  jjubeck.  Had  either  of 
those  potent  kings  received  any  such  injuries  and  affronts,  as  his 
Bfljes^  of  Great-Britain  hath  had  multiplied  upon  him,  How 
fierce  a  vengeance  would  they  have  taken  upon  their  barbarous  and 
insolent  enemies,  whose  outrageous  doings  do  give  unto  any  ri. 
gours  the  face  of  justice,  and  absolve  from  the  usual  solemnities  of 


I  suppose  it  now  manifest,  that  our  king  might,  with  a  great- 
deal  of  justice,  make  war  upon  the  Dutch,  merely  in  viodiration 
of  his  own  honour,  and  that  without  tlie  usual  form  of  declaring 
war.  But,  because  this  last  circumstance  is  represented  so  tragi- 
cally, as  if  thereby  the  English  ships,  though  acting  by  a  royal 
commission,  were  pirates,  and  as  bad  as  those  of  Algiers  and  lu« 
nis,  I  shall  demonstrate,  that  the  solemn  declaration  of  war,  be* 
fore  it  begin,  is  not  always  necessary. 

It  is  not  any  part  of  the  law  of  nature,  that  a  prince  denounce 
war  before  he  begin  hostilities :  All  that  nature  directs  us  unto  in 
this  case,  is,  that  we  repel  force  with  force,  and  avenge  ourselves, 
or  take  reparations  for  injuries  committed  against  us.  All  that  caa 
be  alledged  for  it  out  of  Grotius,  is,  that  it  is  a  fair  and  laudable 
course,  and  not  always  practised  by  the  Romans  themselves.  For, 
when  the  Carthaginians  in  two  wars  had  shewed  themselves  an  un- 
generous and  perfidious  enemy,  such  as  the  Dutch  arc  to  all  the 
world,  they  did  not  denounce  the  third  war  against  them,  but  pro<« 
ceeded  by  surprise  against  that  vexatious,  treacherous,  irrecon* 
cileable  people,  and  used  them  not  as  other  nations,  because  that 
others  were  not  like  unto  them.  And  Xenophon,  in  his  Komanc^ 
of  Cyrus,  thought  it  no  ill  character  of  his  hero,  that  he  should 
without  denunciation  make  war  upon  the  king  of  Armenia.  So 
did  Pyrnrhus  ;  so  did  Gustavus  Adolphus.  As  in  the  civil  courts  of 
judicature  a  formal  citation  is  not  always  necessary ;  in  like  man« 
ner,  a  prince  may  sometimes  omit  the  proclaiming  of  war  before 
he  practise  hostilities.  But,  to  evince  the  intire  justice  of  thaten« 
counter  of  ours  with  the  Smyrna  fleet,  it  may  be.  convenient  for  us 
to  consider,  that  those  ships,  meeting  with  our  fleet,  did  refuse  to 
strike  their  flags  and  lower  their  topsails  unto  the  ships  of  war  of 
his  majesty,  contrary  to  the  nineteenth  article  of  Breda :  And,  that 
being  refused,  it  was  not  only  lawful  for  our  ships  to  destroy  or 
seize  them,  and  for  his  majesty  to  confiscate  them,  but  it  was  the 
express  commission  of  the  ship-captains  (and  hatli  been  so  to  all 
men  of  war  for  above  four-hundred  years),  and  an  inseparable  r&« 
gality  of  the  king  of  England,  which  authorise  and  authenticate 
that  action  in  full.  It  is  no  new  doctrine  in  England,  to  say  no 
ship  can  be  protected  in  point  of  amity,  which  should  in  any  wise 
presume  not  to  strike  sail :  Queen  Elisabeth  gave  the  same  form  of 
commissions  and  instructions  to  her  admirals  ;  and,  if  there  never 
happened  any  rencounters  in  her  times  like  unto  this,  it  was  be- 
cause no  prince  disputed  the  thing  with  her,  and  the  Dutch  were 
then  the  distressed  States.     This  regality  of  having  the  flag  struck 
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to  the  navy  royal,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  paramonnt  to  all  treaties 
80  far  is  it  from  being  limited  and  restrained  by  the  treaty  at  Bredm; 
and  whatsoever  contravenes  it,  is  not  to  be  construed  so  as  the 
breach  of  inferior  articles.  The  right  of  the  flag  is  not  deniaiHM 
by  vertue  of  the  treaty  from  the  Dutch,  though  they  cannot  refose 
it  without  annulling  that  treaty,  but  recognised  there  as  a  funda- 
mental of  the  crown  and  dignity  of  the  king  of  England.  Sock 
points  are  not  the  subject  of  treaties,  and  no  concessions  were  vm^ 
lid  against  them.  In  such  cases  we  say,  Pius  in  talihus  vaUre 
quod  in  recess u  mends  occult atur^  quam  quod  verborum  formuim 
concipitur.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  notliing  was  acted  on  our 
side  contrary  to  the  said  league,  in  reference  to  the  Smyrna  ships  : 
And  the  ensuing  war,  notwithstanding  the  twenty-third  article,  it 
to  be  imputed  to  the  perfidiousness  of  the  States-General.  Not  that 
the  private  act  and  obstinacy  of  the  Smyrna  ships  did  make  it  to  beso, 
but  the  States-General  had  justified  Van  Ghent  in  the  like  case; 
and,  by  that  solemn  and  notorious  violation  of  the  nineteenth  ar- 
ticle of  Breda,  in  effect  declared  war  against  us ;  and  we  needed 
not  to  declare  any  thing  on  our  side ;  it  not  being  judged  necessary, 
but  a  superfluous  ceremony,  for  both  parties  to  denounce  war.— - 
And  if  the  one  party,  as  here  the  Dutch,  do  rescind  a  treaty  (kagnet 
are  individual  acts,  and  the  violation  of  one  article  doth  annul  the 
obligation  of  the  whole)  then  are  we,  ipso  factor  in  a  condition  of 
war,  nor  is  it  requisite  the  king  declare  himself:  They,  that  tic* 
late  (heir  faith,  render  themselves  inc^|>able  of  wrong  ;  and  it  is  a 
vanity  to  multiply  demonstrations  of  what  the  Dutch  had  alreadjT 
made  publick.  In  fine,  the  laws  of  war  inform  us,  that  the  war 
is  sufiicicntly  declared,  when  all  applications  and  ambassies  become 
fruitless.  And  divines  tell  us,  that  there  are  some  cases  when  a 
man  is  absolved  from  the  obligation  of  fraternal  correption  and  ad« 
monition,  viz.  Mhen  the  person  offending  is  notoriously  known  to 
be  so  perverse  and  obstinate,  that  all  reproofs  and  warnings  would 
be  fruitless,  for,  say  they,  ^  He  that  ploweth  ought  to  plow  in 
hope,'  1  Cor.  ix.  10.  And  where  there  is  no  hope  of  any  good 
success  by  friendly  ai)plication8,  there  no  man  is  bound  in  consci- 
ence  or  prudence  to  pursue  them.  Though  this  relate  to  prirate 
persons,  yet  the  condition  is  the  same  in  reference  to  princes,  see. 
ing  that  the  chief  ground  of  ambassies,  and  such  like  remonstran- 
ces amongst  christian  potentates,  is  fraternal  dilection ;  and  there- 
fore, if  the  inutility  and  fruitlesness  of  a  negotiation  absolve  us 
justly  from  it  there,  it  will  also  do  the  same  here:  Wherefore, 
since  his  majesty  was  convinced  by  the  ill  event  of  all  his  amicahle 
applications  to  the  Dutch,  and  understood  so  well  the  resolutiona 
of  the  Hague,  that  they  would  not  strike  sail,  he  might  jvstly  oodt 
all  such  formalities,  and  immediately  proceed  to  carve  out  his  own 
satisfaction  by  an  advanced  war. 

'  Concerning  the  right  of  the  flag,  it  is  in  the  first  place  to  be  re* 
markiHl,  That  it  is  clearly  intimated  in  the  said  declaration,  that, 
Thai  kin;;  by  the  said  ri£:ht  understands  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas^ 
since  s])cakiug  of  the  antiquity  of  the  said  right,  he  adds  tfaefeaatOji 
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that  it  is  an  nngrateful  insolence,  that  we  should  offer  to  contend 
-with  him  about  the  said  sovereignty  :  Whereby  it  plainly  appears, 
tfiat  the  flag,  and  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  are  words -of  different 
sounds,  but  according  to  the  king's  meaning  of  the  same  significa- 
tion ;  so  that  we  may  easily  conjecture,  that  the  diHerence  betwixt  the 
King  of  England,  and  this  state,  about  the  said  pretended  right  of 
the  flag  (which  is  insinuated  to  that  nation,  as  the  most  important 
grievance,  wherein  the  people's  honour  is  concerned)  is  not  at  pre- 
sent a  controversy,  about  saluting  and  Ktriking  of  the  flag,  and. 
consequently  no  dispute  in  relation  to  the  sense  of  the  nineteenth 
article  of  the  treaty  at  Breda,  but  only  a  contest  about  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  sea,  which  this  state  attributes  to  God  Almighty 
alone;  and  the  King  of  England  usurps  to  himself,  although  per- 
haps, per  gratiam  Dei^  by  which  the  most  absolute  princes  govern 
their  lands  and  territories.  And  the  Ambassador  Downing  also, 
concerning  the  aforesaid  sense  of  the  nineteenth  article,  in  his  me- 
morial, delivered  in  the  name  of  the  king,  demanded  of  the  states 
a  plain  and  clear  acknowledgment  of  the  aforesaid  pretended  so- 
Tereignty  of  the  seas. 

Every  one  then  can  tell  of  our  countrymen,  and  the  impartial 
world  may  see,  that  not  the  refusing  to  strike  the  flag,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  said  article^ which  was  fully  performed,  as  shall  here- 
after be  made  evident,  but  only  a  refusal  of  the  said  acknowledg- 
ment, hath  been  the  subject  of  the  King  of  England's  complaint. 
And  it  is  likwise  easily  to  be  apprehended,  that  at  present  the  said 
acknowledgment  is  demanded  from  the  states,  not  by  reason  of  the 
justice  of  right  to  the  pretended  affair,  but  only  out  of  a  plotted 
design  to  war  against  us,  which  design  could  not  be  put  in  execu- 
tion, but  by  a  demand  of  impossible  satisfaction;  for  which  intent, 
the  Ambassador  Downing  propounded  nothing  else  to  the  states 
than  the  acknowledgment  aforesaid,  lest  having  made  propositions, 
of  other  things,  he  might  receive  satisfaction  for  his  king,  who  (he 
knew)  would  not  be  satisfied. 

Of  what  importance  the  said  acknowledgment  so  demanded  is, 
is  not  unknown  to  any  of  the  subjects  of  this  state,  whose  only 
subsistence  is  commerce^  and  consequently  the  liberty  of  the  seas. 
I  do  believe,  that  not  one  single  fisherman  in  our  country  can  bo 
found  (be  he  never  so  simple)  that  apprehends  not  his  chiefest  in- 
terest to  consist  herein,  and  that  to  force  the  said  acknowledgment 
out  of  his  throat,  and  thereupon  to  cause  the  efl'ects  of  the  said 
pretended  sovereignty  to  follow,  is  one  and  the  same  thing,  as  to 
tie  up  his  throat;  or,  at  least,  there  is  no  other  distinction  than 
betwixt  a  speedy  and  a  tedious,  yet  assured,  death ;  since  after  the 
said  acknowledgment  there  can,  at  the  best,  nothing  else  be  ex- 
pectcd  from  the  King  of  England's  grace  and  favour,  than  an  op- 
tion and  choice  of  a  sudden  period,  or  a  lingering  disease,  which 
is  worse  than  a  precipitated  death. 

And  although  the  King  of  England  extends  not  his  pretended 
dominion,  further  than  the  British  seas,  yet  it  is  evidently  known, 
that  the  limiti  of  the  said  seas  are  by  the  king  stretched  out  so  far^ 
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that  not  the  least  part  for  a  passage  out  of  onr  coantrj  is  lefty 
"which  is  not  in  respect  of  his  pretended  sovereignty  subjected  to 
the  king,  according  to  his  sense ;  considering  that  not  onlj  the 
channel,  but  also  the  North  Sea,  and  a  great  part  of  the  oceui,  if 
by  the  King  of  England  accounted  the  British  sea ;  so  that 
should  not  be  able,  out  of  our  own  country,  to  set  oat  to 
but  only  by  the  grace  and  favour  of  the  King  of  finglaiMly  ef 
M'hich  we  should  be  assured  far  le$s  than  now  wc  are  of  bia  fiutii 
and  promise. 

We  shall  not  enter  at  present  to  confute  the  aforesaid  pretenefli 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  not  only  because  the  same  would 
prove  too  prolix,  but  aKo  (and  that  principally)  by  reason  itcaanot 
be  judged  necessary  to  contradict  what  all  the  world  holds  to  be 
impertinent,  except  the  King  of  England,  who  as  little  can  adhere 
to  reason,  as  with  reasonable  offers  he  will  be  satisfied.  We  ihail 
only  say,  that  it  is  false,  and  never  can  be  proved,  that  we  ever 
fished  in  the  sea,  with  license  and  permission  of  the  King  of  £ng« 
land's  father,  and  that  for  paying  tribute,  as  the  aforesaid  deda* 
ration  exprcsscth. 

We  confess,  that  in  the  year  1636,  some  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land's ships  of  war  seized  upon  our  defenceless  herring  busses,  and 
that,  by  mere  violence,  they  forced  a  sum  of  money  from  then, 
which  they  called,  tonnage  money;  but  wc  deny-that  from  tfacnoe 
any  right  or  title  can  be  derived,  not  only  because  violence  can 
create  no  right  (no  not  by  continuance)  but  al>o  because  the  afore- 
said violent  exaction  was  not  continued ;  complaints  being  made 
in  England,  of  the  aforesaid  exorbitance,  the  same  afterwards  mm 
no  more  demanded. 

We  shall,  with  favour  of  the  courteous  reader,  passing  to  the 
business  of  the  flag,  so  as  the  same,  in  the  nineteenth  article  of  tha 
treaty  at  Breda,  is  regulated  (which  article  roust  decUle  this  con- 
troversy) briefly  demonstrate,  that  nothing  was  committed  by  the 
Lord  of  Ghent,  in  the  late  encounter,  contrary  to  the  said  arti« 
cle ;  and  moreover,  that  what  hath  been  oflered  to  the  King  of 
England,  by  this  state,  over  and  above  the  obligations  of  the  said 
article,  is  so  convincing  a  concession,  that  wc  need  not  fear  to 
refer  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  English  theuibclves,  as  promi»ing  to 
ourselves,  from  the  i>aid  people's  discretion,  that  (in  respect  this 
Ftate  hath  given  abundant  satisfaction  to  them  in  point  of  honour) 
they  will  scorn  and  detist  (o  demand  that  wc  should  acknowledge 
the  sovereignty  of  the  sea  (proceeding  only  from  a  desire  of  war) 
to  belong  to  them. 

It  is  evident,  and  amongst  all  discreet  persons,  without  contro» 
versy,  that  saluting  at  sea,  either  by  firing  of  guns,  or  striking  the 
flag,  or  lowering  of  some  sail,  must  not  be  interpreted  as  some 
sign  of  subjection,  but  merely  for  an  outward  testimony  of  respect 
and  civility,  which  then  with  a  resolute  and  the  like  civility  b  ro* 
quired;  and  forasmuch  as  concerns  the  first  saluting,  whereof 
wc  only  here  shall  make  mention,  it  is  conceived,  since 
commonly  first  salute,  that  own  themselves  infcriorS|  in  rank 
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irorth)  to  those  they  meet,  although  they  arc  not  under  subjection 
to  them,  that  ships  of  republicks,  meeting  at  sea  with  ships  of  war 
belonging  to  crowned  heads  (to  which  republicks  yield  superiority 
IB  the  world)  must  give  the  first  salute,  cither  with  one  or  other 
agn  of  respect|  which  respect,  notwithstanding,  as  all  other 
acts  of  civility,  must  proceed  from  a  free  willingness,  and  an  un- 
oonsti^ined  mind,  in  those  that  shew  the  same ;  yet,  it  hath  often 
been  seen,  that  the  strongest  at  sea  hath  forced  the  weakest  to  this 
submission;  and  that  likewise  the  necessity  and  manner  thereof 
]iath  been  expressed  in  articles. 

Sach  is  likewise  concerning  the  same  agreed  on  betwixt  the  King 
of  England  and  this  state,  in  the  said  nineteenth  article,  in  confor. 
Bity  to  former  articles,  as  well  concluded  with  the  present  king^ 
as  the  protector  Cromwell,  that  the  ships  and  vessels  of  the  United 
Provinces,  set  out  to  sea,  as  well  for  war,  and  defence  against 
enemies,  as  others,  which  at  any  time  should  meet,  in  the  British 
seas,  with  any  of  the  ships  of  war  of  the  King  of  Great- Britainy 
shall  strike  their  flag,  and  lower  their  top-sail,  in  the  like  manner, 
as  formerly  hath  been  customary. 

To  apprehend  the  true  sense  of  that  article,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
let  the  reader  be  pleased  to  take  notice,  that  the  same  proceeded  ori. 
finally  from  theaiticles,  betwixt  this  state  and  the  Protector  Crom« 
well,  concluded  in  the  year,  1654;  and  that,  at  that  time,  the 
Mme  was  not  expressed  in  such  terms,  as  after  a  long  debate  of 
some  words,  which  the  Protector  Cromwell  would  have  added 
thereunto,  thereby  not  only  to  oblige  single  ships,  but  intire  fleets 
of  the  states  to  the  said  salute,  in  case  of  meeting  with  any  of  the 
ships  of  war  belonging  to  England  ;  which  words  afterwards,  upon 
the  earnest  instance  of  the  ministers  of  this  state,  were  left  out  of 
the  said  article;  so  that  the  aforesaid  nineteenth  article,  drawn 
out  of  the  tenth  article  of  the  peace,  in  the  year  1662,  which  tenth 
article,  on  the  king's  side,  was  delivered  in  out  of  the  thirteenth 
article  of  the  year  1654,  must  not  be  so  understood,  that  an  intire 
fleet  of  the  stites,  by  vertue  of  the  said  article,  shall  be  obliged  to 
give  the  said  salute  to  one  single  ship  of  the  English  ;  but  the  said 
article  must  be  taken  for  a  regulation,  according  to  which  single 
ships  and  vessels  of  this  state,  iu  point  of  saluting  the  ships  of 
England,  are  to  govern  themselves. 

Now  to  apply  the  said  article,  according  to  the  true  sense,  to 
the  late  accident  of  the  Lorcl  of  Ghent :  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  to 
be  observed,  that  the  King  of  England's  pleasure-boat  (suppose, 
in  respect  of  her  equipage,  it  must  pass  for  a  ship  of  war,  which 
we  will  not  dispute)  not  having  met  with  any  single  ships  or  ves- 
sels of  the  states,  but  coming  in  amongst  a  fleet,  then  riding  at  an. 
chor,  (undoubtedly,  with  a  wicked  design,  to  seek  matter  of  com. 
plaint)  it,  with  no  fundamental  reasons,  can  be  maintained,  that 
the  LfOrd  of  Ghent,  by  vertue  of  the  said  article,  was  obliged  to 
strike. 

Secondly,  It  is  likewise  considerable,  that  the  aforesaid  article) 
ipeaking  of  meeting^  cannot  be  applied  to  a  formed  design,  to 
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cause  a  qaarrd,  by  requiring,  in  the  unciTtlcst  manner  io  the 
ivorld,  an  act  of  civility  and  respect. 

And  Lastly,  It  is  notorious,  that  the  said  accident  happened  in 
the  North  Sea,  not  far  from  our  own  coast ;  as  likewise,  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  North  Sea  is  not  the  British  sea,  not  only  because 
in  all  sea-plats  (yea  in  the  English  map  itself)  it  is  disiinguiilwd 
from  all  others,  but  also  and  especially  (which  in  (his  case  is  an 
invincible  argument)  by  reason  the  same,  in  the  scTenth  article  ef  'i 
the  treaty  of  lireda,  are  distinctly  mentioned  one  from  the  other;  ^ 
where  it  is  expresly  said,  that  all  ships  and  merchaodisea,  which)  t 
within  twelve  days  after  the  peace,  are  taken  io  the  British  sca^  » 
and  the  North  Sea,  shall  continue  in  propriety  to  the  seizer;  ont  i 
of  which  it  plainly  appears,  that,  even  acconling  to  the  King  ef  t 
England's  sense,  the  North  Sea  diti'ers  in  reality  from  the  Brifisll  ) 
Sea ;  but  (vice  vend)  that  the  North  Sea  is  made  the  British  Sea^  3 
and  consequently,  that  distinct  things  are  confounded  together,  c 
where  there  is  a  design  to  raise  commotions  and  disturbances  in  the    a 

world.  !; 

And,  though  their  High  and  Mighties  might  hare  kept  to  the  i> 
nineteenth  article  of  the  said  treaty,  according  to  the  true  original  > 
interpretation  ;  yet  they  declared  to  the  King  of  Great- Britain, 
that  upon  the  foundation  and  condition  of  a  firm  friendship,  and 
assurance  of  a  real  and  sincere  peiformance  thereof  (upon  the  fflh 
article  of  the  triple  alliance,  in  case  France  should  fail  upon  this 
state)  they  would  willingly  cause  the  intire  fleet,  when  they  shoaldi 
at  any  time,  meet  with  any  Nhip  or  ships  of  war,  carrying  his  bm« 
jesty's  standard,  to  strike  the  Hag,  and  lower  the  top-sail,  in  tes. 
timony  of  their  respect  and  honour,  which  they,  upon  all  occa» 
sions,  will  publickly  shew  to  so  faithful  a  friend,  and  so  great  a 
monarch  :  Provided,  that  from  thence  no  occa«>ion,  either  now  or 
hereafter,  should  be  taken,  or  the  least  inducements  given,  to 
liinder  or  molest  the  inhabitants  and  subjects  of  the  United  Fro- 
vinces  of  the  Netherlands,  in  their  free  use  of  the  seas :  Which 
declaration  the  Kin;;  of  England  wrons^ly  interprets,  because  that 
the  same  is  joineil  with  the  true  performance  of  the  triple  Kagar| 
that  is,  with  his  honour  and  word;  as  also,  with  the  assurance, 
that  no  prejudice  should  be  oflcred,  in  reg.ird  of  the  tree  use  of 
the  seas ;  beim;  an  infallible  argument,  that  the  King  of  England 
is  as  little  inclined  to  leave  us  an  undisturbed  use  of  the  seas,  as  he 
is  to  keep  and  perform  his  word.' 

I  have  already  demonstrated  the  justice  and  honour  of  his  majes- 
ty's arms.  This  discourse  gives  me  occasion  to  manifest  theneces* 
i^ity  thereof.  All  that  is  recited,  here,  was  alledged  by  the  Onlch 
ambassadors  to  our  king;  and  if  it  appear  hence,  that  hisnmjestj 
would  not  continue  his  alliance  any  longer  with  the  Dutch,  unless 
he  would  abandon  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  exchange  his  proper 
rights  into  mere  civilities  (and  those  not  to  ho  force*!)  andpnthinu 
self,  and  his  dominii>ns,  into  the  power  of  ihi*  jJiitrh :  there  is 
uone,  then,  can  doubt,  but  that  the  king  uas  uuAvoIdably  eogpged 
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into  this  war,  by  t)ie  insolence  and  arrogance  of  the  treacherous  and 
warping  Hollanders,  and  that  he  did  not  seek  or  feign  pretensions, 
lo  qaarrel  with  them. 

The  nineteenth  article  of  the  treaty  at  Breda  doth  run  thus : 

'  That  the  ships  and  Tessels  of  the  said  United  Provinces,  as  well 
men  of  war,  as  others,  meeting  any  men  of  war  of  the  said  King  of 
Oceat  Britain's,  in  the  British  seas,  shall  strike  the  flag,  and  lower 
the  top-sail,  in  such  manner,  as  the  same  hath  been  formerly 
obserred  in  any  times  whatsoeTcr.' 

This  article  was  transcribed  out  of  a  former  treaty,  made  betwixt 
O.  P.  and  the  statcs.general,  and  he  was  the  first  that  ercr  inserted 
any  such  article  in(o  any  treaty  ;  our  right  and  dominion  over  the 
British  seas  having  never  been  disputed  before,  but  by  an  immemo. 
rial  prescription  and  possession  transmitted  unto  us,  and  supposed 
MB  unquestionable  by  all  princes.  These  ungrateful  Dutch  are  the 
first  that  controverted  it,  disowning  it  in  the  time  of  the  late  wars, 
when  our  civil  distractions  rendered  our  priuce  unable  to  attend 
unto  the  maritime  dominion,  and  to  curb  their  growing  pride ;  yet 
was  the  long  parliament  so  concerned  to  preserve  the  rights  of  this 
nation,  that  they  made  an  ordinance,  April  the  fifth,  1643,  com* 
manding  their  admiral  and  commanders  at  sea,  to  force  all  persons 
to  paj  the  usual  and  due  submissions  unto  the  men  of  war,  apper. 
taining  to  this  kingdom.  And  the  pretended  republick  here,  did 
rigorously,  and  by  a  dreadful  war,  assert  the  said  sovereignty  of 
the  seas.  So  that  it  ought  to  be  deemed,  the  concurring  sentiment 
of  all  parties  in  England,  that  these  submissions,  by  striking  the 
flag,  and  lowering  the  top.sail,  are  not  mere  civilities,  and  unneces* 
sary  punctilioes  of  honour  and  vain-glory,  but  a  fundamental 
point,  whereon  the  being  of  the  king  and  kingdom  is  in  great  part 
suspended;  and  it  hath  been  so  studiously  insisted  on,  by  our 
princes,  that  for  above  four  hundred  years,  it  hath  been  a  clause  in 
the  instructions  of  the  admiral,  and  the  commanders  under  him, 
that,  in  case  they  met  any  ships  whatsoever,  upon  the  British  seas, 
that  refused  to  strike  sail,  at  the  command  of  the  King's  admiral^ 
or  his  lieutenants,  that  then  they  should  repute  them  as  enemies 
(without  expecting  a  declared  war)  and  destroy  them,  and  their 
ships,  or  otherwise  seize  and  confiscate  their  ships  and  goods.  And 
these  instructions  have  been  retained  in  use,  as  well  since  the 
treaty  of  Breda,  as  before  it.  The  like  instructions  arc  given  by 
the  Venetians,  to  their  captains,  in  reference  to  the  Adriatick  sea, 
and  by  several  other  princes. 

It  is  manifest,  and  agreed  upon  by  the  Considercr,  that  this  ar- 
ticle must  decide  the  present  controversy;  and  it  is  no  less  evident, 
that  this  article  doth  decide  it  to  their  prejudice,  and  that  they  are 
inexcusable,  as  to  the  breach  thereof.  1  will  not  stretch  the  words 
of  the  article  so  far,  as  to  infer,  that  they  ougjht  to  strike  the  flag, 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea ;  since  otherwise 
they  do  not  strike  it,  '  in  such  manner,  as  the  same  hath  been 
formerly  observed  in  any  times  whatsoever;'  though  the  words 
oblige  them  not  only  to  the  thing,^  but  circumstantiate  the  manQer 
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of  it.  Ijct  their  sentiments  be  free ;  but  yet  let  us  see,  how  thejr 
comply  with  the  article,  as  to  matter  of  fact  They  sayy  that  O. 
CromHoll  would  needs,  after  a  long  debate,  hare  those  words  pot 
in,  whereas  the  article  was  otherwise  penned  at  first.  But  this 
alleviation  is  impertineni,  since  we  now  inquire  not  into  what  was 
at  first  debated,  nor  insist  upon  the  first  draught  of  the  treaty,  bat 
what  was,  at  last,  ratified  and  confirmed  on  both  sides :  For  it  h 
thence  ariseth  the  obligation.  Secondly,  They  say,  that,  by  Uw 
earnest  instance  of  their  ministers,  O.  Cromwell  was  so  far  pie- 
failed  upon,  as  to  relax  that  article,  :ind  Icare  out  the  said  words; 
and  therefore  the  article  must  not  be  so  understood,  a^  if  an  entire 
lleet  of  the  states,  by  virtue  thereof,  should  be  obliged  to  give  the 
said  salute  to  one  single  ship  of  the  Kngli*di ;  but  the  said  article 
must  be  taken  for  a  regulation,  according  to  which,  the  single 
ships  and  vessels  of  their  state,  in  point  of  saluting  this  ship  of 
£ngland,  are  to  gorern  themselves.  To  this  I  reply,  tliat  it  is 
not  credible,  nor  believed  here  by  any,  that  were  privy  to  the 
transacti(ms  of  O.  Cromwdl,  that  ever  he  consented  to  any  sock 
alteration  in  the  said  article :  There  is  no  proof  of  any  such  thing 
alledgcd,  and  it  is  notoriously  known  to  all  onr  admiralty,  that  be 
never  did  vary  his  instructions  and  commissions  in  the  navj,  b«t 
enjoined  them,  as  before,  to  force  all  ships  to  strike,  withoat  rr» 
garding,  whether  they  were  intirc  fleets,  or  single  ships.  And  I 
think  this  to  be  a  demonstration  of  the  faKhood  of  the  Dutch,  in 
this  suggestion.  I^iastly,  1  lind  the  articles  of  peace,  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  1655,  in  I^tin^  where  is  not  any  such  thing  to  be 
seen,  as  is  here  insinuated. 

Artie.  13. 
<  1 3.  Item  quod  naves  k  navigia  dictarum  foedefatamm  pro* 
^  vinciarum,  tarn  bellica  &  ad  hostium  vim  propulsandaai  instrncta« 

*  quam  alia,  quae  alicui  e  naxibus  bellicis  hujus  reipnblicsr  in  aari* 

<  bus  Britannicis  obviam  dederint,   vexilium  suum  e  mali  vertica 

*  detrahent,  &  supremum  velum  demittent,  eo  modo,  qao  allis 

<  retro  temporibus,  sub  quocunqne  anterior!  regimine,  aaqiuni 

*  obscrvatum  fuit.' 

This  if  sufficient  to  disprove  this  impudent  forgery  of  the  Coo* 
siderer;  but  had  any  such  thing  intervened  bet w  ixt  the  state  and 
O.  l\  if  it  do  not  appear,  that  his  majesty  did  make  the  like  ae» 
cord,  how  comes  it  to  pjisi^,  that  the  expressions  of  his  aajcrtj 
muNt  bo  construed  by  the  M.*n$e  of  Cromwell  ?  If  this  notioa  oif 
exempiing  fleets  from  saluting  any  single  roan  of  war  wete  never 
thought  upon,  nor  mentioned,  much  less  debated  and  decided  at 
the  treaty  of  Breda  :  Dorh  not  common  equity  and  reason  nhliga 
the  Dutci  to  acquie.«ce  in  the  plain  sen<e  of  the  words  *m1  not  §• 
di>tort  or  pervert  them,  by  far-tetched  interpretations  and  evaaaoMi 
It  is  usual,  in  the  lost  articles  of  treaties,  or  in  the  rati&ratioM, 
for  princes  to  express,  that  they  do  sign,  consent,  and  raiify  the 
agreement  ia  its  true,  proper,  and  most  gcname  sensci  or  sincere^ 
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IjT)  and  bona  fide;*  and  where  it  is  not  so  declared,  jet  it  is  nn« 
derstood  in  all  contracts,  but  more  especially,  in  the  contracts  of 
soTcreign  princes ;  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  Lewis  of  France,  are 
Mamed  for  making  use  of  those  little  shifts  and  elusions  of  treaties, 
wbich  better  become  a  pettifogger,  than  a  king.  This  is  the 
common  tenet  of  the  civil  lawyers,  and  consonant  to  the  law  of 
Batons.  It  is  true  there  lies  a  ready  evasion  ;  for  all  this  is  averred 
concerning  princes  and  their  contracts ;  but  the  Dutchmen  have 
nothing  that  is  royal  amongst  them,  their  High  and  Mighties  are 
not  princes,  and  they  have  different ^^ra  Majesiatis^  as  they  have 
different  ends,  from  the  generous  and  sincere  part  of  mankind* 
After  an  impertinent  harangue  concerning  God,  piety,  protestancy, 
they  are  absolved  from  giving  honour  to  them,  unto  whom  honour 
is  due,  reverence  to  whom  reverence,  or  right  to  whom  right; 
they  can  plausibly  recede  from,  and  evert  an  article,  that  Is  pre- 
jndicial  to  their  interest  and  insatiable  ambition,  and  impudently 
exempt  fleets  from  amongst  the  number  of  ships.  Such  men  pre* 
tome  strangely  upon  their  power,  or  the  stupidity  of  the  world, 
that  impose  thereon  such  glosses  as  these.  There  was  no  such 
word  mentioned,  no  such  interpretation  proposed  at  Breda,  much 
less  assented  unto.  The  common  usage  of  that  naval  term  admitt 
toot  thereof,  and  the  immemorial  practice  at  sea  to  the  contrary 
doth  sufficiently  refute  this  stntiment.  The  ambassadors  had  no 
power  delegated  them  to  part  with  such  a  regality ;  and  perhaps 
it  may  be  said,  that  the  king  himself  hath  no  such  authority,  as  can 
devest  the  crown  thereof.  However,  if  any  such  thing  had  beeu  done, 
had  such  a  sense  been  admitted  of,  or  intended  by  the  Dutch,  why 
did  not  they  urt^e  it  sooner,  and  demand,  that  the  instructions  to 
oor  admiral,  and  the  commanders  at  sea,  should  l>e  changed  from 
what  they  have  been,  during  the  space  of  above  four-hundred 
years  ?  Their  High  and  Mighties  have  very  much  prejudiced  them* 
Selves,  in  the  opinion  of  all  prudent  men,  by  so  long  a  silence ; 
and  in  the  judgment  of  all  honest  persons,  by  remonstrating  thus 
now,  since  thereby  they  declare  that  to  be  the  right  sense  of  the 
article,  which  is  indeed  nonsense ;  and  that  to  be  justice,  which 
is  as  notorious  an  usurpation,  as  any  chronicles  inform  us  of. 

Bnt,  lest  this  sense  of  the  article  should  not  be  admitted  of,  they 
say  further  in  defence  of  themselves,  *  That  since,  in  the  judg* 
ment  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  the  striking  of  the  flag  and  the 
acknowledging  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  are  equipollent  things, 
and  that,  by  the  one,  his  majesty  understands  the  other;  they  can* 
not  consent  to  the  striking  of  the  Hag,  lest  it  should  be  construed 
to  a  jdelding  him  a  sovereignty  and  dominion  over  the  sea,  which 
is  too  much  for  these  High  and  Mighty  zealots,  and  such  protestants, 
that,  abominating  all  imagc-worship,  cannot  endure  any  monarchs, 
because  they  Are  (as  I  may  say)  visible  deities,  and  mortal  repreaen* 
tations  of  that  one  God,  who  providentially  rules  the  universe;  nor 

•  In  the  3Stlj  nrticlp  at  Breda,  it  was  agrfed,  tliat  both  pnrtif?  should  trtily  and'ftrmlv  obscnt 
Sk  Icafue*    And  article  so,  Uaat  Uic  confederacy  iliould  be  duly  aud  kamA  JUe  «b«tfveiU 
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can  they  tolerate  thcif  usurpations  upon  the  rights  of  God  AlmigtM 
lyj  who  is  alone  sovereign  of  the  sea.' 

If  I  were  not  in  haste,  I  would  animadrert  upon  that  passage  oi 
the  Considerer,  whereby,  he  intimates,  that  all  absolute  princes  ars 
usurpers,  governing  their  lands  and  territories,  per  gratiamDeij  by 
which^  the  king  of  England  usurps  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  In  aao* 
ther  place,  he  intimates,  as  if  all  princes  uere  tyrants,  and  all  ino« 
narchy  tyranny.  In  a  third,  he  detracts  from  monarchy,  alledging^ 
that  monarchs  are  generally  swayed  by  their  wills  and  lusts,  ami 
that  the  most  efRcacious  reasonings  of  princes  and  monarchs  ar8 
their  arms.  Such  insinuations  as  these  ought  to  exasperate  all 
princes  against  them ;  and  indeed,  this  other  controVersy,  aboalT 
the  dominion  of  the  sea,  extends  not  only  to  the  king  of  England^ 
but  to  the  kings  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Denmark^ 
&c.  to  the  republicks  of  Venice,  Genoa,  &c.  all  which  are  no  len 
notorious  usurpers,  than  his  majesty  of  Great  Britain ;  and,  if  tlM 
king  of  England  be  an  usurper  upon  the  rights  of  God,\by  exerci- 
sing a  sovereignty  over  the  British  seas,  the  Dutch  have  contri* 
buted  very  much  to  such  usurpation,  by  permitting  him  to  continaa 
it  so  long :  when  they  were  the  liistressed  States,  and  tendered  tha 
sovereignty  of  their  provinces  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  their  arobassa^ 
dors,  urged  this  unto  her,  as  one  inducement,  that  thereby  aha 
might  ensure  herself  of  the  dominion  of  the  great  ocean:  froa 
whence,  any  Englishman  may  collect,  how  much  it  importcth  ui) 
that  these  Hollanders  be  rather  distressed,  than  High  and  Mighty. 

Concerning  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  that  we  may  the  better  tin- 
derstand  the  controversy,  and  (he  justice  of  his  majesty's  demands^ 
it  is  requisite,  that  we  distinguish  upon  the  word  dominion,  which 
is  equivocal.  Dominion  imports  one  thing  in  res|)ect  to  jurisdic" 
tion  and  protection,  which  the  doctors  of  the  civil  law  call  soTe* 
reignty,  or  universal  dominion ;  such  is  that  of  a  prince  over  tha 
persons  and  estates  of  his  subjects ;  and  another  thing  in  referenca 
to  propriety,  which  they  term  fuirticular  dominion,  whereby  any 
private  person  is  invested  in  his  goods  and  estate.  Thus  (he  king  of 
England  hath  an  universal  dominion  over  the  British  seas,  whilsl 
yet  his  subjects  retain  their  proprieties  in  their  several  fisheries. 

The  eflects  of  this  dominion  universal,  or  sovereignty,  whicb 
accrue  to  a  prince,  are  these: 

1.  Not  only  the  regality  of  the  fishing  for  pearl,  coral,  amberi 
kc.  but  the  direction  and  disposal  of  all  other  fishf  according 
as  they  shall  seem  to  deserve  the  regards  of  the  public,  at  in  SpaiD^. 
Portugal,  &c.  is  used. 

2.  The  prescribing  of  laws  and  rules  for  navigation,  not  onlj 
to  his  o\in  subjects,  but  unto  others,  strangers,  whether  tlwy  ba 
princes  of  equal  strength  and  dignity  with  himself,  or  any  way  in* 
ferior.  Thus  the  Romans  did  confine  the  Carthaginiana  to  equip 
out  no  fleets,  and  forbad  Antiochus  to  build  any  more  thaa  twdva 
ships  of  war.  The  Athenians  prohibited  all  Median  ships  of  war 
to  come  within  their  seas,  and  prescribed  to  the  Lacedemonians^ 
with  what  manner  of  vessels  they  should  sail.       All  historica  urn 
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lull  of  8udi  precedents,  which  princes  have  enacted,  either  upon 
agreements  forced  upon  the  conquered,  or  capitulations  betwixt 
tbem  and  others  (their  equals,  or  inferiors)  for  mutual  con- 
Teniences. 

3.  The  power  of  imposing  customs,  gabels,  and  taxes  upon 
those  that  navigate  in  their  seas,  or  otherwise  fish  therein  ;  which 
tliej  do  upon  several  rightful  claims ;  as  protecting  them  from  pi- 
rates, and  all  other  ho-^tilities,  or  assisting  them  with  lights  and  sea- 
narks  :  for  which  advantages,  common  equity  obligeth  those,  that 
leap  benefit  thereby,  to  repay  it  by  some  acknowledgment,  which 
ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  favour  received,  and  the  expence 
which  the  prince  is  at  to  continue  it  unto  them. 

4.  As  it  is  incumbent  on  a  prince  duly  to  execute  justice  in  his 
kingdoms  by  land,  so,  the  sea  being  his  territory,  it  is  requisite,  and 
A  necessary  effect  of  lils  dominion,  that  h^  cause  justice  to  be  admi- 
Bist  red  in  case  of  maritime  delinquencies. 

5.  That,  in  case  any  ships  navigate  in  those  seas,  they  shall 
salute  his  floating  castles,  the  ships  of  war,  by  lowering  the  top- 
<ail,  and  striking  the  flag  (those  are  the  most  usual  courses)  in  like 
Banner  as  they  do  his  forts  upon  land  :  by  which  sort  of  submis- 
sions they  are  put  in  remembrance,  that  they  come  into  a  territory, 
wherein  they  are  to  own  a  sovereign  power  and  jurisdiction,  and 
reeeive  protection  from  it. 

These  are  the  proper  eflects  of  a  real  and  absolute  sovereignty 
over  the  seas;  which,  how  they  are  possessed  by  the  Venetians, 
this  following  account  will  shew: 

'  The  gulf  of  Venice  is  nothing  else  but  a  large  bay,  or  inlet  of 
the  sea,  which  entering  in  betwixt  two  lands,  and  severing  them  for 
maay  miles  continuance,  in  the  end  receives  a  stop,  or  interruption 
of  further  passage,  by  an  opposite  shore,  which  joins  both  the  said 
opposite  shores  together,  it  is  called  the  gulf  of  Venice  from  the 
€ityofVenice,situated  upon  certain  broken  islands, near  unto  the  bot- 
tom thereof.  It  is  also  called  the  Adriatick  sea,  from  the  ancient 
city  Adria,  lying  nut  far  distant  from  the  former.  From  the  en- 
trance tht>reof,  unto  the  bottom,  it  contains  about  six-hundred 
Italian  miles;  where  it  is  broadest,  it  is  one-hundred  and  sixty 
miles  over,  in  others  but  eighty,  in  the  most  one-hundred.  The 
south-west  shore  is  bounded  with  the  provinces  of  Puglia  and 
Abruzzo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Maples;  the  marquisate  of  Ancona 
and  Rom.ignia,  in  the  Pope^s  state;  and  the  marquisate  of  Trevi- 
sana,  in  the  Venetian  state.  The  north  part  of  it,  or  bottom, 
hath  Friuli  for  its  bounds.  The  north-east  is  limited  by  Istria, 
Dalmatia,  Albania,  and  Epirus,  whereof  Istria  doth  not  sointirely 
belong  to  the  Venelians,  but  that  the  emperor,  as  Archduke  of 
Gratz,  di>th  possess  divers  maritime  towns  therein,  in  Dalmatia, 
saving  Zara  Spilato,  and  Cattiiro,  they  have  nothing  of  import, 
ance,  the  rest  belonging  to  Ragusa  and  the  Turk-*.  Jn  Albania 
and  Epirus,  they  possess  nothing  at  all,  it  being  intirely  the  Turks. 
So  thathe,  whoshallevaminethccircuitof  this  sea,  which  must  con- 
tain above  twelve-hundred  miles,  shall  find  the  shores  of  the  Vciie-^ 
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tian  srgniory  not  to  take  op  two-hundred  of  them,  omittinf  some 
scattered  towns,  and  dis^Hirsed  rtlands,  lying  on  the  Turkish  sde 
of  the  Adriatick  shore.  For  the  scctirmg  hereof  from  the  depre- 
dations ol'  pirates,  and  the  pretences  of  divers  potent  princes^ 
an  the  Pope,  Emperor,  King  of  Spain,*  and  the  Great  Turk, 
vfho  have  carh  of  them  large  territories  lying  thereupon ;  alt# 
to  canse  all  ships,  wh.ch  navigate  the  same,  to  go  to  Venice, 
and  there  to  pay  custom,  and  other  duties,  the  republick 
tains  continually,  in  action,  a  great  number  of  ships,  galliet, 
galliots,  whereto  also  they  add  more,  as  there  may  beoccasien; 
-whereof  some  lie  about  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  in  Istria,  otibers 
about  the  islands  of  Dalmatia,  to  clear  those  parts  of  pirates  who 
Lave  much  infested  those  seas;  others,  and  those  of  most  force, 
have  their  stations  in  the  island  of  Corfu  and  Standia;  in  tiie  inC 
of  which  commonly  resides  the  captain  of  the  gulf,  whose  oflire  It 
is  to  secure  the  navi<Tation  of  the  s^ulf,  not  only  from  the  Corsairt, 
but  to  provide,  that  neither  the  gallies,  nor  ships  of  the  Pope,  tlic 
King  of  Spain,  nor  Great  Turk,  do  so  much  as  enter  the  same, 
without  ).ennis.';ion  of  the  signiory,  and  upon  such  eonditiont  at 
best  plcaseth  them;  which  they  are  so  careful  to  effect,  tint, 'In 
the  year  I(>3S,  the  Turkish  lleet,  entering  the  gulf  without  licenae, 
iras  assailed  by  the  Venetian  general,  who  sunk  dirers  of  tlieir 
Tessels,  and,  compelliuj;  the  rest  to  lly  unto  Valona,  he  held  them 
there  besieged,  although  the  same  city  and  port,  whereon  it  stands, 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  grand  signior.  Ami,  notwilli* 
standing  that  a  great  and  dangerous  war  was  likely  to  ensue  there* 
upon,  bctuixt  the  prand  srgnior  and  the  republick,  because  the 
Venetian  general,  being  not  content  to  hare  chaced  thcSi  into 
their  own  ports,  did,  moreover  than  that,  sink  their  vessels,  and, 
landing  his  nen,  slew  divers  of  their  mariners,  who  had  escaped 
his  fury  at  sea ;  yet,  after  that,  a  very  honourable  peace  was  con* 
eluded  again  betwixt  them,  wherein,  amongst  other  things,  it  was 
agreed,  that  it  should  be  lawful  tor  the  Venetians,  as  often  is  any 
Turkish  vesn*Is  did,  without  their  license,  enter  the  gulf,  to  sebe 
upon  them  by  force,  if  they  would  not  otherwise  obey  :  And  that 
it  should  like\r>sc  be  lawful  for  them  so  to  do,  within  any  haven, 
or  under  any  fort  of  the  Grand  Signior*s,  bordering  on  any  part 
of  the  Venetian  gulf. 

In  the  >ear  1630,  Mary,  sister  to  the  King  of  Spain,  being 
espoused  to  the  emperor's  son,  Ferdinand,  King  of  Hungary,  tko 
Spaniards  designed  to  transport  her  from  Naples,  in  a  fleet  of  Ibcir 
own.  The  Venetians  suspected  that  they  had  an  intention,  herdiy, 
to  intrench  upon,  and  privily  to  nndermine,  by  this  spcctoos  pre* 
cedent,  that  dominion  of  the  sea,  which  the  signiory  had  continued 
inviolate  time  out  of  mind  ;  and  that  they  took  this  opportonity, 
when  Venice  wa-H  involved  with  a  war  abroad,  and  infested  with 
the  plague  at  home,  and  therefore  not  in  a  condition  to  oppoao 
their  progress.  The  Spanish  Ambassatlor  acquainted  the  stale, 
that  his  master's  licet  was  to  convoy  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  being 
hU  sister,  from  Naples  to  Triesti.     The  duke  replied,  that  ker 
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majesty  should  not  pass,  but  in  the  gallies  of  ^he  republick.  Ths 
Spaniaird  repined  thereat,  pretending  that  they  were  infedled  with 
the  plague.  The  senate,  being  consulted,  came  to  this  resolution: 
That  the  sister  of  his  Catholick  Majesty  should  not  be  transported 
to  Triesti,  any  other  way,  than  by  imbarqiiing  on  the  Venetian 
gallies,  according  to  the  usual  manner  of  the  gulf;  and  that,  if 
the  ambassador  would  acquiesce  herein,  her  majesty  should  be  at- 
tended, and  used  with  all  that  respect  and  deference,  which  be- 
came her  quality:  But,  if  she  proceeded  in  any  other  way,  the 
republick  would,  by  force,  assert  her  proper  rights,  and  attack 
the  Spanish  navy,  as  if  they  were  declared  enemies,  and,  in  hos- 
tile  manner,  invaded  them.  Whereupon,  the  Spaniard  was  com- 
peiied  to  desire  of  them  the  favour  to  transport  the  queen  in  their 
gallies,  which  Antonio  Pisano  did  perform  with  much  state  and 
ceremony ;  and  the  courtesy  was  acknowledged,  by  solemn  thanks, 
from  ihe  court  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  Spain. 

Joannes  Palatiusdoth  furnish  mc  with  many  more  cases,  wherein 
the  Venetians  ha?e  practised  immemorially,  and  foreign  princes 
approved  of  their  sovereignty  of  the  Adriatick  sea;  and,  had  our 
nation  been  hitherto  as  prudent,  in  the  perpetual  vindication  of 
their  rights,  as  that  republick,  his  majesty  had  not  been  put  to 
this  trouble,  nor  his  subjects  endangered,  as  they  arc,  by  this  war 
with  Holland.  Howsoever,  it  is  manifest  that  they  did  always, 
iiDiBemorially,  challenge  the  dominion  of  the  British  seas,  and 
have  never  abandoned  that  regality ;  but,  so  as  to  preserve  their 
right  unto  it,  by  the  exercising  of  several  acts^  that  result  from  the 
intire  dominion  of  the  said  seas. 

1.  As  to  that  universal  dominion,  which  is  inferred  from  the 
protection  of  the  seas,  it  is  evident  that  our  admirals,  by  their 
commissions,  have  ever  been  charged  with  the  guardianship  and 
protection  of  the  said  seas ;  and  they  were  stiled,  of  old.  Guardians 
of  the  seas,  the  denomination  of  Admiral  is  more  modern.  But, 
with  the  name,  their  power  and  instructions  were  not  varied,  they 
being  still  designed  pro  salvd  custodid  Sf  defensione  maris.  And 
there  was  a  particular  tax  raised  on  every  hide  of  land  in  this  king- 
dom, called  Danegeld  ;  at  first  exacted  by  the  Danes,  in  lieu  of  their 
protection  of  the  said  seas,  and  continued,  after  their  ejectment, 
by  our  English  kings,  before  and  since  the  conquest,  unto  the 
reign  of  king  Stephen,  and  Henry  the  second,  for  the  guardianship 
lof  the  seas;  and,  after  that  the  Danegeld  was  abolished,  several 
lands  were  charged  particularly  for  the  defence  of  the  seas,  and  sub*- 
sidies  have  been  demanded  of  the  people  to  the  same  purpose. 

2.  As  to  that  dominion  of  the  sea,  which  is  exemplified  by  acts 
^jurisdiction,  it  is  manifest  that  the  English  have  been,  immcmori. 
ally,  possessed  thereof.  Thus  Edward  the  first  made  laws,  for  the 
retaining  and  conserving  of  the  ancient  superiority  of  the  sea  of 
Ei^iand,  and  for  the  maintaining  of  peace  and  justice  amongst  all 
people,  what  nation  soever,  passing  thorough  the  sea  of  England; 
and  to  take  cognisance  of  all  attempts  to  the  contrary  in  the  same, 
aad  to  panish  offenders,  &c.     In  the  like  manner  did  his  royal 
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t)rcdcccssors.  And  the  so  famed  lavrs  of  Olcron  (an  island  SMt^ 
ia  Aquitainc,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Charentc)  were  pablished  hi 
that  isle,  by  King  Richard  the  first,  as  sole  ruler  and  moderator  6t 
6ca.aifairs ;  uhich  hold  in  force  to  this  day,  and  are  the  laws  of  oar 
Admiralty.  And  this  dominion  is  further  elucidated  from  hence, 
that  our  kings,  (as  appears  by  the  parliamentary  records  of  king 
Richard  the  second)  imjiosed  a  tribute,  or  custom,  upon  ewerj  ship 
that  passed  thorough  thi^  northern  admiralty;  uhich  stretched  itself 
from  the  Thames  mouth,  along  the  eastern  shore  of  EngUud, 
towards  the  north.east,  for  the  pay  and  maintenance  of  thegnard, 
or  protection  uf  the  sea.  Nor  was  it  imposed  only  upon  the  ships 
of  such  merchants  and  fishermen,  as  were  Knglish,  but  npon  any 
foreigners  whatsoever;  no  otherwise,  than  a  man,  that  is  owner  of 
a  field,  should  impose  a  yearly  revenue,  or  rent,  for  the  liberty  of 
thorough.fair,  or  driving  of  cattle,  or  cart,  thorough  his  field ;  and 
if  any  wero  unwilling  to  pay  the  said  tribute,  it  was  lawful  to  com. 
})el  them,  there  being  certain  officers,  that  had  authority  to  exact  it, 
having  the  command  of  six  ships,  men  of  war.  The  original  record 
is  penned  in  the  Norman  language  (as  were  almost  all  records  of 
Parliament  in  that  age)  and  is  thus  Englished : 

*  This  is  the  ordinance  and  grant,  by  the  advice  of  the  merchants 
of  London^  and  other  merchants  towards  the  north,  by  the  assedt 
of  all  the  Commons  in  parliament,  before  the  Earl  of  Northnmbef* 
land,  and  the  mayor  of  London,  for  the  guard  and  tuition  of  the 
sea,  and  the  coasts  of  the  admiralty  of  the  north,  with  two  ships, 
two  barges,  and  tu  o  ballingers,  armed  and  fitted  for  war,  at  these 
rates  following : 

P'irst,  To  take  of  every  ship  and  barque,  of  what  burden  so* 
ever  it  be,  which  pusscth  thorough  the  sea  of  the  said  adroiralCj, 
going  and  returning,  for  the  voyage,  upon  every  ton  kii*penre. 
Except  ships  laden  \iith  wines,  and  shipH  laden  with  merchanditcs 
in  Flanders,  which  are  freighted  for,  anddischarged  at  J^ndon  ;  and 
ships  laden  with  wools  and  skins  at  London,  or  elsewhere  within 
the  said  admiralty,  which  shall  be  discharged  at  Calais;  which  ships 
the  guardians  of  the  said  sea  shall  not  be  bound  to  convoy,  without 
allowance. 

Item,  To  take  of  every  fisher-boat,  that  fisheth  upon  the  sea  of 
the  said  admiralty  for  herrings,  of  what  harden  soever  it  be,  for 
each  week,  of  every  ton  six.pence« 

Item,  To  take  of  other  ships  and  fisher.boats,  that  fish  for  other 
kinds  of  fish  upon  the  sea,  within  the  said  admiralty,  of  what  bar* 
den  soever  they  be,  for  three  weeks,  of  every  ton  six-pence* 

Item,  To  take  of  all  other  ships  and  vessels,  passing  bjr  sea^ 
within  the  said  admiralty,  laden  with  coals  from  Newcastle*npoo« 
Tine,  of  what  burden  soever  they  be,  for  a  quarter  of  a  year,  of 
every  ton  six-pence. 

Item, To  take  of  all  other  shipft,  barques,  and  vessels,passingb7  seat 
vithin  the  said  admiralty,  laden  with  goods,  of  any  merchants 
whatsoever,  for  Prussia,  or  for  Norway,  or  for  Scone,  or  for 
any  other  place  in  those  parts  beyond  the  sea^  or  for  the  fojagei 
going  and  returning,  every  last  six-pence.* 
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.   The  imposition  here  laid  upon  all  fishers  (hat  took  herrings,  or 
pther  fish,  upon  the  sea,  wi(hin  the  northern  admiralty,  sheweth 
the  antiquity  of  the  right  his  majesty  hath  unto  that  regality,  uiihin 
the  British  seas;  but  the  beneOts,  accruing  to  the  crown  from  this 
specialty  of  the  maritime  dominion,  were  not  always  raised  in  one' and 
the  same  manner.     In  the  ordinaiu:e  aforesaid,  (he  fishermen  pur- 
^ase  their  liberty  of  fishing,  by  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  weekly. 
At  other  times  1  read,  that  the  Hollanders  and  Zealanders,  every 
year,  did  repair  to  Scarborough  castle,  and  there,  by  ancient  cus^p 
torn,  obtained  leave  to  fish,  which  the  English  have  ever  grantecl 
them,  reserving  always  the  honour  and  privilege  to  themselves. 
Amongst  the  records  of  the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  there  is  aa 
ioscnption,  '  Pro  hominibus  llollandice^'*  &c.     For  the  men  of 
Holland  and  Zealand,  and  Friesland,  to  have  leave  to  fi^h  near 
Jernemuth;  and  that  king's  letter  for  their  protection  is  extant. 
And  if  we  do  not  continually  read  of  special  licenses  granted  to 
foreigners,  in  nference  to  (he  fishery;  the  reason  is,  because,  by 
the  leagues  that  were  made  with  the  neighbouring  princes,  a  license 
or  freedom  of  that  kind,  as  also  of  ports,  shores,  passages,  ancl 
other  things,  was  so  often  allowed  by  both  parties,  (hat  as  long  as 
the  league  was  in  force,  the  sea  served  as  if  it  were  a  common  field, 
as  well  for  the  foreigner  that  was  in  amity,  as  for  the  King  of 
England  himself,  who  was  lord  anc)  owner.     But  yet  in  this  kind 
of  leagues  sometimes  (he  fishing  was  restrained  to  certain  limits  ; 
and  the  limits  related  both  as  to  place  and  time  ;  so  that,  accord- 
ing to  agreement,  the  foreigner  in  amity  might  not.  fish  beyond 
these  limits  ;  the  King  of  England  retaining  absolute  dominion  over 
the  whole  adjoining  sea.     Thus,  by  an  agreement  betwixt  France 
And  England,  the  French  are  excluded  from  that  part  of  the  sea, 
which  lies  towards  thi'  west,  and  south.west,  and  also  from  tha( 
which  lies  north-east  of  them  ;  but  permitted  freely  to  fish  through- 
out that  part  of  (he  sea,   which  is  bounded  on   this  side,  by  th^ 
ports  of  Scarburoui^h  and  Southampton,  and  on  the  other  side  by 
the  coast  of  Flanders,  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Seine;  and  tha 
time  is  limited,  betwixt  autumn,  and  the  calends  of  January  fol- 
lowing.    But  in  the  league  of  mutual  commerce,  betwixt  Henry 
the  Seventh,  and  I'hilip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  &c.  Earl  of  Holland 
and  Zealand,   A.  1).  HS'J.     Chap.    14.   it  wa<   agreed,  that  the 
fi>hermen  of  each  part,  ot  what  condition  soever  they  be,  shall  sail 
and  pass  freely  every  where,  and   fish  securely,   without  any  im- 
pediment, license,   or  safe-conduct.      From  the  which  leagues,  it 
is  a  genuine  inference,   that  his  majesty  hath  the  dominion  of  the 
seas,  as  to  fishing,  and  that  the  liberty  thereof  is  not  to  be  ob« 
tained  but  by  license,  or  compact,  wherein  th^.*  i/,encTal  emolument, 
arising  from  the  lea«;ne,  supplieth  the  advantage  that  would  other- 
wise accrue  from  particular  licenses.     It  being  thus  evinced,   that 
the  sovereignty  of  ihe  i'inj;li3h  seas,  as  to  the  fi-^hing,  doth  apper- 
tain unto   his  majesty,   I   proceed   io  Scotland,   where    I   find  tho 
same  power  invested  in  the  crown  thereof;  so  that  the  right  of  his 
majesty^  unto  the  fishing  there,  is  as  unquestionable  as  his  succe^* 
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sion  to  (he  kingdom.  I  have  not  read  in  the  Scotch  laws,  ihMt  efet 
there  were  licenses  giren  to  any  for  fishing ;  but  every  fisher,  ar 
well  foreigner,  as  native,  was  to  pay  an  assize-herring  unto  the 
king,  and  this  assize-herring  is  an  unalterable  regality  of  that  king. 

Jacobt  6,  p.  15.  c.  237. 

^  It  is  statute  and  ordained,'  that  all  infestments,  and  MentJ 
ticns,  in  fcw-firme,  or  otherwise,  and  all  rentalls,  assedationet, 
slnd  dispositiones  quhatsumever,,  in  all  time  by  gane,  and  to  cnm, 
of  the  assise-herring,  is  null,  and  of  nane  availe:  Because  the  said 
assise-herring  perteinis  to  our  sotereigne  lorde,  as  arc  part  of  bit 
custdmes,  and  annexed  property.' 

Concerning  the  nature  and  antiquity  of  the  assize-herring,  I  find 
this  most  authentick  account,  given  by  Mr.  John  Skene,  clerk  of 
the  king's  register,  council,  and  rolls,  in  a  treatise,  De  Verborum 
Significationey  annexed  to  the  laws  of  Scotland,  and  printed  at 
Edinburgh,  A.  D.  1597.  Cum  privilegio  regali. 

^  Assisa  Htdecum^  the  assize-herring^  signifies  ane  certaine 
measure  and  quantity  of  herring,  quilk  perteinis  to  the  king,  as 
ane  part  of  his  custumes,  and  annexed  propriety.  Jac.  VI.  p.  15. 
c.  237.  For  it  is  manifest,  that  hee  shuld  have  of  every  boat, 
that  passis  to  the  drave,  and  slayis  herring,  ane  thousand  herrings 
of  ilk  tak  that  halds,  viz.  of  lambmeS  tak,  of  the  winter  tak,  %xA 
the  lenfrone  tak.' 

What  dues  and  customs  the  kings  of  Scotland  had  upon  other 
fish,  I  know  not;  but  that  he  did  exact  some,  and  exercised  the 
dominion  of  the  sea,  in  reference  to  the  fishing  there,  is  apparent 
by  these  laws,  ordaining, 

^  That  all  manner  of  fischeres,  that  occupies  the  sea,  and  utberet 
persons  quhatsumever,  that  happenies  to  stay  hering«  or  qnihte- 
fish,  upon  the  coast,  or  within  the  iles,  or  out  with  the  samcn 
within  the  Frithes,  bring  them  to  free  ports,  kc.  where  they  may 
bee  sold  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  kingdome,  quhuirby  bh 
majesties  custumes  bee  not  defrauded,  and  hh  Ilienesse  Lieges, 
not  frustrate  of  the  commodity  appointed  to  them  by  God,  under 
the  paine  of  confiscation,  and  tynscll  of  the  veschelles  of  them  that 
cumes  in  the  contrair  thereof,  and  escheating  of  all  their  movable 
guddes  to  our  soveraigne  lord's  use.' 

In  this  condition  were  the  rights  of  the  fishing,  until  the  Dutch 
did  advance  themselves  to  that  height  and  puissance,  that  tbry 
esteemed  themselves  able  to  infringe  them,  and  such  was  their 
covotousness  (which  prompts  them,  ti:at  are  infected  therewith,  to 
value  the  smallest  and  most  unjust  gains)  that  they  determined  to 
do  it. 

In  the  year  1594,  James  tlie  sixth,  king  of  Scotland,  apprehend- 
ing  the  growth  of  these  Netherlandors,  and  their  influence  upon  the 
English  nation,  by  reason  of  the  multitudes  of  our  nobility  and 
gentry,  ^^hirli  resorted  thither  into  the  armies,  and  being  desirous  to 
fortify  by  all  possible  means  his  right  of  succession  to  the  crown  of 
England,  invited  the  states  to  be  god-fatbcrs  to  his  son,  Prinet 
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Ucarj,  together  with  the  kings  of  France  aod  D.iioiark,  and  Queca 
Kiasai»edi;  they  sent  a  splendid  ambassy,  WalraTius  van  Drederod^ 
betng  principa],  and  so  richly  presentt'd  the  royal  infant,  tkat  they 
mach  endeared  themselves  to  King  James,  and  no  less  exasperated 
Queen  Elisabeth,  in  that  they  should  dare  to  rival  her,  at  the  hap. 
tism  of  the  prince,  and  also  demean  themselves  with  so  much  muni^ 
^CQBce  or  rather  prodigality.     King  Janice,  eillicr  out  of  interest, 
to  ajM;ertain  himself  of  their  friendship,  or  being  captivated  by  their 
presents  and  liatteries,  granted  (but  not  by  any  deed,  that  I  know) 
vnto  the  Dutch,  the  privileges  which  had  been  formerly  granted  ta 
the  BeJgick  provinces,  upon  leagues  betwixt  the  house  of  liurgund^ 
iind  Engiaud,  in  reference  to  the  fishing;  whereby,  according  to 
articles  made  with  Philip  of  Burgundy,  and  wick  Charles  the  flith| 
they  were  to  fish  in  the  British  seas,  without  any  impediment,  or  tha 
suing  Cor  a  special  license.     It  was  by  virtue  of  i\ie  same  treatise 
and  confederacies,  with  the  house  of  Burgundy,  that  Queen  EUsa- 
heth  did  permit. them  the  fishing  of  our  English  seas,  for  that  queea 
did  always  pretend  and  ckclare,  that  by  reason  of  sundry  alliancen 
lietvixt  England  and  the  house  of  Burgundy,  she  did  aid  and  sup* 
port  the  Netherlands.     At  first,  the  Dutch,  either  out  of  pure  res- 
pect (a  rare  quality  to  that  sort  of  people),  or  because  their  busses 
were  not  so  very  numerous,  as  in  the  subsequent  times,  did  fish  ut 
a  good  distance  from  the  land  ;  and  leaving  convenient  space  for 
the  natives  of  Scotland  to  pursue  their  small  cjnfdoyment  in  tha 
fishery,  there  was  no  notici*,  or  at  least  no  complaints  against  them 
npon  that  subject.    But  when  a  series  of  prosperous  successes^ 
gained  by  the  English  and  Scotch  valour,  had  raised  the  Dutch  to  ft 
great  power  at  home,  and  renown  abroad,  and  (hat  their  ships  be« 
came  exceeding  numerous,  and  their  fleets  potent;  and  Queen  Eli« 
sabtfth's  death  had  advanced  a  more  peaceable  prince  to  the  English 
crown:    they  began  to  incroach  upon  the   English  and  Scottish 
shores,  to  disturb  the  natives  in  their  fi^h\ng,  not  leaving  them  sa 
much  sea  room  upon  their  prince's  coast,  as  to  take  any  fish,  but 
such  as  were  the  gleanings  of  the  Hollanders  busses ;  Mho  driving 
at  sea  do  break  the  skull  or  shole  of  herrings,  and  then  they  fly 
near  the  shore,  and  through  the  sounds. 

I  find  King  James  to  have  complained  against  their  insolence, 
and  the  incroachments  of  the  Dutch  fishermen  upon  his  seas,  and  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  subjects;  but  that  prince  dealt  most  in  re- 
monstrances, an  inellectual  course  with  Hollanders,  and  equipped 
out  no  sliips  to  assert  his  rights  on  the  whole  British  seas.  At 
last,  in  1609,  he  established  commissioners  for  to  give  licen>es,  at 
London,  to  such  as  would  fish  on  the  English  coasts ;  at  Edinburgh, 
for  such  as  would  fish  in  the  more  northern  sea  ;  and,  by  procla- 
mation, interdicted  all  unlicensed  fishers.  The  licenses  were  to  bo 
demanded  yearly  for  so  many  ships,  and  tlie  tonnage  thereot, 
as  should  intend  to  fish  for  that  whole  year,  or  any  part  thereof, 
upon  any  of  the  British  seas;  and  the  ofibnders  against  the  king's 
proclamation  to  undergo  due  chastisement.  But  this  edict  ot  his 
majesty  proved  but  a  Bruttim  j'lilmen^  an  insignificant  noise  and 
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thunder :  The  Dutch  contemned  it,  and  grew  more  penrtcacioiU,  in 
opposition  to  his  majesty's  officers,  which  came  to  disturb  thdr  un- 
licensed fishing.     The  States  did  mingle  their  concerns  with  those  of 
the  fishermen,  and  sent  wafters,  or  men  of  war  to  protect  their 
busFCS  against  the  Spanish  pirates,  and  to  awe  the  king's  officers* 
They  refused  to  pay  cither  the  assize-herring,  or  to  take  licenses ; 
and  in  1616,  Mr.  Brown  being  ordered  by  the  Duke  of  Lenox 
(who,  as  admiral  of  Scotland,  was  commanded  to  Tindicate  the 
king's  rights  in  those  seas)  to  insist  upon  the  assize-herring,  which 
was  the  king's  old  and  indubitable  right,  they  did  contest  abont  it, 
and,  after  much  dispute,  paid  it  according  to  the  laws  and  custonii 
of  Scotland.     But  the  next  year,  being  the  year  in  which  King 
James  did  gratify  that  people  with  the  surrcndry  of  the  cautionary 
towns,  the  busses  obstinately  refused  it,  saying,  they  were  com- 
mandcd  by  the  States  of  Holland  to  pay  it  no  more.     Mr.  Brown, 
wanting  sufficient  force  to  chastise  their  wafters,  did  only  take  wit- 
iicss  of  this  their  refusal ;  whereupon  the  insolent  Dutch  seized  the 
King  of  England's  officer,  and  carried  him  into  the  Netherlands, 
where  he  was  detained  awhile.     The  king  repeats  his  complaints 
at  the  Hague,  and  to  their  ambassadors  here  at  Jiondon ;  the  Dutch 
amused  him  with  treaties,  and  sent  commissioners  to  Liondon,  not 
to  submit,  or  adjust  ditVcrence<i,  but  to  heighten  them  :  they  plead* 
c<1  a  right  of  their  own,  by  immemorial  prescription,  and  confirmed 
it  with  divers  treaties,  viz.  one  of  the  year  1459,  betwixt  Philip  of 
Burgundy  and  Henry  the  Seventh.     Another  betwixt  Charles  the 
fifth,  as  Duke  of   Burgundy,  and  Henry  the  Eighth:   by  both 
which  it  had  been  agreed,  that  the  subjects  of  the  Bclgick  pro* 
vinces  should  fish  in  the  English  seas  without  impediment,  and 
without  license.     But  what  inllucnce  have  those  treaties  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  ?  or,  how  do  they  extend  unto  the  assize* 
herring?    for  those  capitulations  do  not  leave  them  at  liberty  as  to 
'this  point,  any  more  than  they  absolve  them  from  paying  customs? 
To  observe  the  laws,  and  pay  the  dues  of  a  country,  are  no  illegitt* 
Mtate  impediments  of  fishing. 

To  proceed :  suppose  we  that  the  subjects  of  the  house  of  Bur* 
gundy  had  any  such  privileges  granted  them  by  the  said  treaties; 
what  doth  this  concern  the  rebels  of  the  house  of  Burgnndy  ? 
What  doth  it  concern  the  States. general  of  the  United  Netherlands, 
who  by  their  change  of  go\ern!rent,  and  rupture  from  the  majority 
of  the  pro\inccs,  are  no  longer  the  same  pvopic?  They  ha? e  no* 
thing  to  pretend  unto  but  the  connivance  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  and 
the  indulgence  of  King  James,  durin,-;  the  time  of  their  distress : 
nor  doth  the  whole  age  of  their  infant  rcpublick  amount  unto  an 
immemorial  prescription :  and,  if  in  the  said  treaties  with  the  house 
of  Bur;;iindy,  tlie  ancestors  of  his  majesty  did  think  fitting,  in  con« 
sideration  of  other  advantagis  accruing  to  them  by  the  said  agree* 
nunts,  to  dispense  with  the  licenses  unto  Bclgick  fishermen ; 
M here  is  this  consideration  now  bet\iixt  us  and  the  Dutch?  And, 
wh.)t  hl'.ulors  ns  to  resume  our  rights,  when  the  reasons  cease  for 
which  we  parted  with  them  to  the  generous  and  noble  house  of 
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Burgundy,  but  to  these  Hollanders  nerer?  How  come  we  to  for- 
feit the  dominion  of  the  sea  by  such  indults,  whereas  other  nations, 
French  and  Spaniards,  Lubeckers,  &c.  did  pay  ?  This  plea  being 
null,  they  had  recourse  to  another,  that,  by  the  laws  of  nature  and 
nations,  the  sea  was  free.  This  defence  seemed  intolerable  to  King 
James,  and,  upon  complaint  of  the  Lord  Ambassador  Carleton  at 
the  Hague,  they  gave  his  majesty  this  most  satisfactory  answer: 
That  the  commissioners  went  beyond  their  limits  in  their  terms  of 
immemorial  possession,  and  immutable  Droict  de  Gens;  for  which 
they  had  no  order.  All  that  King  James  could  obtain  from  their 
now  High  and  Mighties,  was  a  verbal  acknowledgment  of  his 
right,  whilst  it  was  more  and  more  invaded  daily. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  at  that  time,  made  a  motion  to  the  Lord 
Carleton,  about  purchasing  the  freedom  of  fishing  with  a  sum  of 
ready  money;  but  he  replied,  it  was  a  matter  of  royalty.  The  in- 
solence growing  every  day  greater  and  greater,  and  they  proceeding 
to  impede,  obstruct,  and  destroy  the  fishery  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects, King  Charles  the  First  did  sollicit  them  about  redress;  and, 
finding  the  states  intractable,  in  1 636,  he  issued  out  a  proclama- 
tion, to  restrain  the  fishing  in  the  British  seas,  without  license  ob- 
tained, and  seconded  it  uith  a  fleet  of  ships,  commanded  by  Alger- 
non Earl  of  Northumberland,  as  lord  high  admiral  of  England, 
who,  with  much  honour,  acquitted  himself  of  that  employment. 
The  journal  of  his  expedition,  signed  with  his  own  hand,  is  pre- 
served in  the  paper-oilice;  and  I  find  thereby,  that,  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  English  flwt,  the  Dutch  busses  did  take  licenses  of 
his  lordship,  so  that  he  distributed  two-hundred,  though  he  went 
out  late  in  the  year.  He  exacted  twelve  pence  in  the  ton  from 
each  vessel,  and  avows  they  departed  away  well  satisfied.  The  bus- 
ses were  not  defenceless,  as  the  Considerer  says,  but  guarded  by 
ten  men  of  war,  or  more;  and,  on  the  twentieth  of  August,  1036, 
whilst  his  lordship  was  busied  in  dispersing  his  licenses,  the  Dutch 
admiral,  Dorpc,  came  to  him,  saluted  him  with  lowering  his  top- 
fail,  striking  of  the  ilag,  a  vd  discharging  of  guns,  and  came  a.board 
of  him.  He  had  in  his  company  twenty  men  of  war;  which,  if 
joined  with  the  other  wafters,  made  a  greater  ileet  than  that  of  the 
English  ;  yet  did  he  never  protest  against  the  actings  of  the  said 
earl,  but  left  his  lordship  freely  to  pursue  his  design  upon  the  bus, 
fes.  The  sum,  which  his  lordship  received  for  licenses,  was  6011. 
15s.  2d  ;  b.  «ii!cs  which,  at  that  time,  I  find  that  the  Dutch  paid  to 
"Captain  Carkret,  Captain  Lynilsey,  Captain  Slingsby,  Captain 
Johnson,  and  I\lr.  Skinner,   91^91.  for  convoy-money. 

it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  King  Charles  the  First  had  vigo- 
rously asserted  iiic  English  rights  and  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  the 
Earl  of  Nor:].uinberland  being  high  admiral,  had  not  the  Scotch 
troubles  diverted  his  cares;  the  which  troubles  and  wars  were 
chiefly  fomented  by  these  peace-loving  christians  of  Holland,  that 
he  might  not  attend  unto  his  dominion  of  the  seas. 

I  observed,  in  the  perusal  of  the  journal,  that,  when  his  lord- 
ship was  returned^  and  at  anchor  in  the  Downs,  he  received  potic« 
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of  the  arrival  of  a  Spanish  fleet  of  twenty.six  sail  near  Dtinkirki 
who,  in  the  sight  of  Calais,  did  their  duties  to  his  majesty's  ship, 
called,  The  Happy  Entrance. 

Concerning  the  Scottish  fishery,  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to 
fortify  the  rights  of  his  majesty,  by  shewing  his  original  title  to  a 
great  part  of  it;  and  it  is  this:  The  kings  of  Norway  exercised  aa 
absolute  dominion,  time  out  of  mind,   over  the  seas  adjacent  to 
Norway,  Iceland,  Shotland,  and  the  Isles  of  Orkney,  and,  in  a 
manner,   over  all  that  part  of  the  North  sea ;    nor  could  any  fo« 
reiguer  practise  fishing  there,  but  by  his  leave  and  license  (which 
license  was  renewed  every  seven  years  by  the  English)  as  appeals 
by  many  leagues  and  compacts  betwixt  that  crown  and  the  English^ 
and  also  betwixt  it  aiid  other  nations.     The  old  inhabitants  of 
those  Scotch  Islands  are  origiually  Norwegians,  and  speak  that 
language.     The  islands  Hebrides  were  conquered  from  the  Norwe- 
gians by  Alexander  the   Third,   king  of  Scotland,  the  dominioa 
whereof  was  confirmed  unto  him  by  Magnus  king  of  Norway,  and 
the  said  cession  reiterated,  by  Haquin  king  of  Norway,  nnto  tLom 
bert  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland.     But,  all  this  while,  Shotlaod  and 
the  Isles  of  Orkney  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Norwegians,  on. 
til  Christicrn  the  First,  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  did  marrj 
his  daughter  Margaret  unto  James  the  Third,  king  of  Scotland, 
and,  upon  the  marriage,  did  make  an  absolute  surrender  of  these 
Islands  unto  his  son-in-law,  in  the  year  146S,  together  with  the 
jurisdictions  thereof.     As  the  Scotch  title  tothoikkseas  is  primarily 
deduced  from  the  kings  of  Norway,  so  their  jurisdiction  and  sove- 
reignty over  those  seas  is  the  same  with  that  which  those  kings 
possessed ;  but  the  kings  of  Norway  had  an  intire  dominloB  aad 
right  of  disposal  over  the  fishing  in  those  parts,  so  that  none  caukl 
come  and  fish  there,  upon  pain  of  death,  without  license  obtained* 
All  which  is  averred  and  proved,  out  of  the  Danish  records,  by  Jo« 
annes  Isaacus  Pontanus,  a  Dutch  writer,  of  Ilardcrwick  in  Gael. 
derland,  and  historiographer  to  the  king  of  Denmark.     This  dis* 
course  doth  further  justify  the  presout  king  of  England  in  his 
rights  unto  the  British  seas,   in  that  he  is  not  singular  in  challeng* 
ing  the  dominion  of  the  seas,  and  the  particular  regality  of  the 
fishing,  the  like  having  been  immcmorially  challenged  by  the  kiagp 
of  Denmark  and   Norway.     The  like  royalty,  as  to  fishing,   is 
practisi'd  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  hath,  in  some  of  his  seas, 
the  tenths   of  the  fish ;    elsewhere  he  dlsposcth  of  his  royalty  by 
special  licenses.     The  same  is  done  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  Ve> 
nice,  Sec. 

This  universal  sovereignty  and  dominion  of  his  majesty  over  the 
British  sOiis  hath  been  acknowledged  by  foreigners,  timoont  of 
mind  (even  safe-conducts  and  passports  dcsin^  through  his  seas) 
and  is  justifjcd  by  the  precedents  of  the  llhodians,  the  lionans, 
and  others;  which  to  relate  now  wore  tou  prolix  a  nork.  As  to 
the  rii;hf,  by  whieh  his  majesty  holds  this  sovereignty,  it  is  a  better 
title,  than  most  princes  can  shew  for  their  kingdoms  and  principa. 
litics;    it  is  a  pre:>criptiou  truly  immemorial  j    we  cannot  tell  tko. 
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time  iHrhen  we  had  it  not,  nor  by  what  degrees  we  arose  up  to  it 
But  we  can  thus  fortify  it  beyond  that  of  Venice,  That  it  was  ne« 
ter  disputed  by  any,  except  the  Dutch,  and  that  within  the  memory 
of  this  present  age:  And  they  so  disputed  it  at  first,  as  to  acknow* 
ledge  our  right,  but  yet  to  plead  an  exemption  as  to  fishing  (in  no.* 
thing  else)  by  virtue  of  the  capitulations  of  intercourse  betwixt 
the  English  and  the  house  of  Burgundy;  the  vanity  of  which  claim 
being  so  notorious,  they  at  last  began  to  be  so  impudent  and  inso.« 
lent,  as  to  renounce  the  concessions  of  the  Burgundians,  and  their 
own,  and  now  to  plead  universal ly.  That  the  sea  is  the  Lord's,  and 
not  capable  of,  or  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  any  prince  or  state* 
It  is  an  unparalleled  and  most  imprudent  attempt  for  these  upstarts 
to  shake  thus  the  tenures,  not  only  of  kings,  but  even  private  per- 
sons, and  to  deny,  that  an  immemorial  quiet  possession  of  a  land^ 
or  territory  (the  sea  is  called  a  territory)  is  a  just  title  thereunto; 
whereas,  hitherto,  it  hath  been  allowed,  by  those  that  treat  of  the 
laws  of  nations,  That  he,  who  can  alledge  this,  needs  not  to  prove 
his  acquest  and  title  :  That  prescription  doth  not  require  any  right^ 
but  supplies  it,  and  doth  itself  create  a  right;  nor  ought  there  any 
proof  to  be  admitted  against  it.  Nothing  is  more  received  amongst 
mankind,  than  that  prescription  and  long  usage  should  be  deemed 
equivalent  to  mutual  pacts,  and  the  assent  of  the  voisinage;  and 
that  practice  seems  to  be  adjudged  to  be  legitimate,  where  all  par« 
ties,  though  otherwise  interested  to  oppose  it,  do,  without  any 
extraordinary  awe,  or  other  indirect  motive,  silently  and  peaceably 
acquiesce.  Jephthah,  when  the  Ammonites  demanded  that  the 
Israelites  should  surrender  up  the  cities  held  by  them  on  that  side 
Jordan,  replied.  That  the  Israelites  had  possessed  them  three- 
hundred  years,  during  all  which  time,  the  Ammonites  had  not  re- 
demanded  them.  The  law  of  nations  doth  generally  allow  a  les» 
space  to  authenticate  a  prescription  and  just  occupancy :  It  is  es- 
teemed to  have  an  immemorial  prescription,  the  contrary  whereof 
no  man  can  say  he  ever  saw  done,  or  heard  related  by  others  to 
have  been  done ;  and  it  is  commonly  declared.  That  one-hundred 
years  of  usage,  or  possession,  do  suffice  to  determine  the  contro- 
versy. Our  case  is  such,  that  I  need  not  make  use  of  this  last 
plea,  though  so  many  allow  of  it,  and  Rome  urged  it  against  An. 
tiochus ;  it  is  really  immemorial,  and  consequently  as  valid,  roo^ 
rally,  as  if  it  had  been  conferred  upon  us  at  the  primitive  distribu- 
tion of  lands,  unless  there  can  be  produced  most  unanswerable 
reasons  to  the  contrary. 

1  shall  therefore  examine  the  reason  alledged  by  the  Dutch,  to 
invalidate  this  prescription,  and  long  occupancy  of  his  majesty. 
The  Considerer  alledgeth  but  one,  which  is,  That  the  dominion  of 
the  sea  appertains  to  God  alone,  in  the  judgment  of  the  States-ge- 
neral ;  and  the  king  of  England  doth  usurp  upon  the  divine  prero- 
gative, by  assuming  it  to  himself.  I  answer,  that  in  the  judgment 
of  them  that  arc  as  intelligent,  and  more  honest  than  the  States-ge- 
neral,  The  dominion  of  God  Almighty  over  the  land  is  as  much  ap- 
propriated to  him,  as  that  over  the  seas:  Since  that  the  same  scrip. 
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ture  which  saith,  that  The  sea  is  his,  and  he  hath  made  it,  doth  like* 
vfise  inform  us,  that  His  hands  prepared  the  dry  land.  Psalm  xcr. 
5.  and,  that  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  fulness  thereof;  the 
world,  and  they  that  dwell  therein,  Psalm  xxiy.  i.  So  that,  with* 
out  a  more  express  declaration,  a  more  rereaicd  will  of  God,  we 
cannot  conclude  from  the  text  any  thing  else,  than  the  gcnenl 
proTidential  sorereignty  of  God,  which  (where  he  doth  not  in  m 
particular  manner  publish  his  will,  as  uhen  he  gaire  the  Israelites 
the  land  of  Canaan)  doth  no  where  interfere  with,  or  exclude  hu- 
man propriety:  Otherwise  the  earth  must  likewise  become  com- 
mon, and  all  people  be  free  from  subjection  to  any  goTeniment. 
As  to  this  last  point,  I  find  Mr.  Schookius  (a  Belgick  professor) 
to  write,  that  it  is  proYerbially  said  in  the  United  Netherlands, 
That  the  placarts  of  the  States. general  are  not  in  force  beyond  three 
days :  But  they  ought  not  to  oblige  one  minute,  since  the  world, 
and  they  that  dwell  therein,  are  the  Lord's.  Of  all  the  arguments 
which  e?er  I  read  in  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  the  sea,  this  is  the 
most  fanatical.  If  it  were  granted,  that  the  kings  of  England, 
France,  Denmark,  Sweden,  &c.  were  usurpers  upon  the  rights  of 
God  Almighty,  what  commission  have  these  wicked  Hollanders  to 
Tindicate  them  ?  A  people  worse  than  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (if 
you  believe  Mr.  Schookius)  the  most  unworthy  delegates  in  this 
world.  Who  made  these  Skellums  to  be  of  the  star-cluunber? 
May  they  run  before  they  are  sent?  Are  all  apostles?  But,  to 
wave  this  foolish  pretence,  I  will,  for  the  instruction  of  the  more 
ignorant,  remove  such  objections  as  men  of  more  high  and  mighty 
reason,  than  the  States. general,  do  press  vehemently  agfunstthe 
dominion  of  the  sea. 

1.  The  nature  of  the  sea  is  such,  that  it  is  in  a  perpetnal  flnz^ 
and  never  settles  in  any  certain  place ;  therefore  it  is  not  capable 
of  being  subjected  under  a  certain  dominion,  possession,  or  pre- 
scription. I  answer.  That  though  it  be  not  strictly  and  phjrsicallj 
the  same,  it  continues  to  be  so  legally,  and  in  respect  of  its  bottom, 
sand,  and  channel.  If  this  objection  were  valid,  eyen  rivers 
would  not  be  subject  to  impropriation :  They  do  continually  flow, 
and,  which  is  more,  without  reflux:  And  the  same  reason  would 
render  every  man  uncapable  of  a  legacy,  or  inheritance;  because 
a  constant  transpiration  varieth  our  bodies.  In  idem  Jfumem  bit 
non  descendimus :  Neither  do  we  twice  swim  in  the  same  liver,  nor 
are  we  the  same  persons  who  attempt  to  swim  twice  within  thesame 
channel.  Besides,  a  man  may  retain  a  propriety  in  things  variable ; 
as  in  money  lent,  and  to  be  repaid  in  specie,  not  numerically*  A 
man  may  have  a  right  unto  the  air,  or  lit;ht,  and  an  action  lieth  in 
rase  of  nuisance.  And  shall  a  remedy  be  allowed,  in  case  an  in- 
croaehing  neighbour  doth  obstruct  the  light,  or  annoy  the  air;  and 
shall  not  a  prince  take  care  that  no  foreign  fleets  shall,  without 
warnini;  or  license,  approach  his  territories?  Provision,  in  this 
ca^e,  is  much  more  allowable,  by  how  much  greater  the  danger  is, 

2.  There  cannot  be  any  peculiar  and  di<itinct  bounds  pre6&ed 
to  particular  dominions  upon  the  seas :   And  since  nothing  can  bo 
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•))rivately  possessed  which  is  not  bounded,  therefore  God  and  Ha* 
tures^em  to  have  ordained  the  sea  to  be  free,  since  it  is  not  limit- 
^ble.  1  answer.  That  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  and  the  stornrls 
tipon  the  Lybiaii  saids  do  render  the  bounds  undistinguishable; 
yet  are  the  lands  subject  to  propriety.  Besides,  the  shores,  pro- 
tnontories,  &c.  may  stand  as  well  for  sea  bounds,  as  trees,  posts, 
hedges,  rivers,  &c.  are  bounds  oh  land:  And,  \ihere  they  fail,  ima- 
ginary lines  and  contrivances  may  supply  the  defect;  since  we  are 
no  more  in  contracts  betwixt  princes  to  expect  rigour  of  law  (but 
JEquum  et  bonum)  than  in  mixed  mathematicks  indivisible  points 
and  lines.  Several  leagues  of  this  nature  haVe  been  made  betwixt 
Spain  and  Portugal,  Sweden  and  Denmark.  In  fine.  Are  not  the 
seas  distinct,  as  the  Adriatick,  Ligurian,  Tyrrhene,  and,  in  the  ar- 
ticles of  Breda,  the  British  and  North*seas?  Yet  are  there  no  pre- 
cise and  geometrical  bounds  to  them. 

3.  If  the  sea  can  be  reduced  under  any  dominion,  then  may  the 
commerce  be  hindered  by  the  proprietor  of  the  same,  as  to  such 
as  he  pieaseth.  But  commerce  ought  to  be  free,  according  to  the 
law  of  nature  and  nations;  and  the  denial  thereof  (as  also  the  de- 
nying of  an  innocent  passage)  or  the  laying  an  extraordinary  tax 
of  license  to  pass  (which  is,  in  effect,  a  denial  of  passage  and  com- 
merce) is  a  just  cause  of  war.  Therefore  the  sea  ought  to  be  fred. 
1  answer,  That  perhaps  the  pretence  of  wants  not  to  be  supplied, 
but  by  commerce,  is  not  serious  and  real;  but  if  it  be,  it  doth  not 
follow,  that  our  domestick  indigency  and  necessities  are  to  be  re- 
medied by  the  detriment  or  injury  of  others,  but  we  must  purchase 
the  opportunities  of  a  supply,  by  complying  with  the  conveniencies 
of  our  neighbours.  No  man  must  trespass  upon  another's  ground, 
because  he  cannot  otherwise  attend  unto  his  own  utility.  The 
freedom  of  commerce  and  passage  are  no  solid  arguments,  when 
insisted  upon  by  Hollanders:  Both  may  be  refused,  if  there  be  a 
suspicion  of  danajer.  I  concur  with  Albericas  Gentilis  herein.  I 
am  of  St.  Austiirs  mind  (who  held  the  opinion  of  Grotius  in  these 
cases)  provided  I  may  have  befitting  security  that  the  persons  tra- 
ding or  passing  will  not  hurt  me;  and  that  I  be  ascertained  that 
they  cannot  hurt  me.  This  is  conformable  to  sundry  scriptural 
examples,  and  the  resolutions  of  all  ages,  before  and  since  Christi- 
anity. Nor  doth  the  imposition  of  a  tribute  for  the  fishing,  or 
erecting  and  preserving  of  sea-marks,  and  light-houses,  or  convoy- 
money,  infringe  the  liberty  of  commerce,  but  continue  it  with  se- 
curity. 1  do  not  find  that  the  Dutch  have  contested  thus  about  the 
customs  upon  the  Rhine,  or  plead  that  it  is  unlawful  to  pay  toll 
upon  the  passage  of  several  highways  and  bridges,  in  order  to  the 
repairing  of  them:  Yet  a  logician  of  Holland  would  by  the  same 
reasons  condemn  those  exactions,  and  deny  tribute  to  whom  tri- 
bute is  due. 

To  conclude  this  point:  After  so  many  treatises,  and  fierce  dis- 
putes, concerning  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  upon  mature  consider* 
ation,  the  controversy  is  now  reduced  to  this  state:  That  as  to  pro- 
perty, the  sea  can  tall  to  no  man's  dominion,  by  reason  of  its  fluz« 
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lie  nature;  but  as  to  sorereignty  of  protection  and  juriidictioB, 
whereby  tributes  are  imposed  for  the  defraying  of  conTOjs,  provi- 
ding of  Sea-marks,  &c.  and  fishing :  This  may  be  assomed,  and  ii 
lawful,  as  to  particular  seas  and  gulfs;  but  as  to  the  Tist  oceto, 
ivhose  bounds  are  unknown,  and  whose  extent  makes  the  sove- 
reignty to  be  indefeasible,  this  is  denied.  Thus  Jo.  baac  PontB- 
nus,  and  others,  do  decide  the  controyersy.  And  this  deciiioa 
establisheth  the  King  of  England's  right,  whose  seas  are  not  iMinnd- 
less,  nor  incapable  of  the  aforesaid  dominion  of  jurisdiction.  Siicii 
a  dominion  the  Dutch  professor  saith  is  practicable,  and  necessaiy 
for  the  Hollanders ;  thereby  to  secure  their  vast  trade  into  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  exclude  others  from  merchandising  into  tlie 
richest  parts.  From  whence  we  may  gather  what  we  are  to  expect 
from  the  prevalence  of  the  Dutch,  viz.  to  be  prohibited  trading 
through  the  seas,  but  to  what  places,  and  on  what  conditions  they 
please:  And  whilst  our  king  shall  be  decried  as  an  usurper  of  tiM 
divine  right,  by  challenging  the  dominion  of  the  sea:  These  Hol« 
landers  shall  aAect  and  assume  (without  any  such  usurpation)  tiie 
dominion  over  the  seas.  Which  is  all  one  in  effect,  the  discrepancy 
is  but  verbal,  and  such  as  any  one  may  see  into,  who  is  not  infattt« 
ated  with  the  specious  and  pious  harangues  of  the  peace-loving 
christians  in  Holland. 

Another  argument,  enforced  by  them  here  against  his  majesty *s 
lawful  dominion  over  the  British  seas,  is  this:  That  since  the  snb^ 
jects  of  their  state  do  only  subsist  by  commerce,  and  consequently 
by  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  should  they  acknowledge  the  said  sove- 
reignty of  his  majesty,  and  the  effects  and  consequences  thereof  be 
reduced  into  practice  upon  them,  they  should  be  brought  to  snch 
a  condition,  as  to  expect  no  less  than  an  apparent  and  inevitable 
ruin  after  some  time.  And  that,  since  the  King  of  England  chaU 
Icngcth  not  only  the  channel,  but  also  the  North  sea,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  ocean,  as  the  British  sea;  they  should  not  be  able  to 
set  sail  out  of  iheir  ports  any  whilher,  but  by  the  grace  and  favour 
of  (he  King  of  England — — >To  this  I  reply,  That  the  king  of 
England,  by  pursuing  his  own  rights,  doth  them  no  vrrong:  But 
the  Dutch,  by  intrenching  thereupon,  do  his  majesty  apparent  injn* 
ry,  and  violate  all  divine  and  human  laws,  whereby  propriety  is 
established  and  secured  to  particular  princes  and  persons,  and  that 
community,  of  all  things  by  nature,  is,  by  a  subsequent  and  inter. 
venient  right,  limited  and  restrained.  And  that  this  nuiy  be  done 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  general  equity,  no  divine 
or  civilian  can  deny  or  disprove:  and  there  is,  as  to  this  case,  no 
dificrence  betwixt  sea  and  land.  There  is  not  any  inhability  in  the 
nature  of  the  sea,  as  is  granted  by  their  writers  (except  as  to  the 
vast  ocean,  and  that  too  in  reference  to  its  utmost  and  unknown 
extent,  not  as  to  determinate  parts  of  it)  and  u  evident  from  the 
several  kings  Snd  republicks  which  have  heretofore,  and  do  now 
engross  the  dominion  of  it.  There  is  not  any  divine  precept 
against  it ;  no  dictates  of  nature  repugn  thereunto  :  for  whatsoever 
in  commuu  by  nature,  may  be  impropriated  by  occupancy  ;  neither 
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ean  there  be  a  blotter  title  to  such  things  than  occupancy,  prescrip. 
tton,  and  custom.     And  that  his  majesty  hath  this  title  intirely,  f 
have  evinced,  and  Mr.  Selden  before  me.     Whereas,  they  say,  that 
should  any  such  right  be  acknowledged  to  reside  in  his  majesty, 
they  should  not  be  able  to  fish  in  the  North  sea,  or  to  drire  on 
their  necessary  commerce  by  nafigation.   ThU  is  no  argument  for 
their  unjust  actings,  any  more  than  it  would  justify  upon  land, 
that  one  prince,  or  prifate  person,  should  vsurp  upon  another's 
territories  or  free-hold,  because  it  was  most  opportune  for  his  tra. 
ding,  or  requisite  to  his  subsistence  in  a  flourishing  condition.     I 
do  not  road  that  this  pretext  was  ever  any  canse  of  war  betwixt 
England  and  the  House  of  Burgundy :  The'fbrk,  Pope,  Emperor, 
and  King  of  Spain,  might  urge  the  same  reason  against  the  Vene- 
tian sovereignty  in  the  Adriatick  sea,   there  not  being  the   least 
part  of  a  passage  for  their  adjacent  subjects,  which  is  not,  in  res- 
pect of  their  pretended  sovereignty,  belonging  to  the  republick. 
But  these    princes   understand   the  difference  betwixt  right  and 
wrong ;  whereas  the  Dutch  comprehend  nothing  but  what  is  ad- 
vantageous and  disadvantageous.     They  detain  Renneburg,  and 
othpr  strong  towns  belonjjing  to  the  Duke  of  Brandenburgh,  the 
Bishops  of  Cologne  and  Munster,   because  their  provinces  cannot 
be  safe  without  them.     They  would  usurp  our  seas,  because  they 
cannot  manage  their  trade  without  them.     And  they   will   seize 
hereafter  upon  our  principal  ports,  because  their  navigation  cannot 
be  secure  without  them.     Certainly,  it  is  not  a  sufficient  ground 
for  them   to  deny  his  majesty  the  proper  rights  of  the  British 
crown,  because  They  do  not  know  how  he  will  use  them.     They 
have  no  reason   to  imagine  that  lie  would  treat   them  worse  than 
his  royal  predecessors  have  done,  who  never  made  the  utmost  ad*. 
vantage  of  their  just  rights  against  the  Netherlanders,   nor  erer 
practised  such  a  sovereignty  as  the  Venetians  exercise  in  their  seas. 
It  is  true,  that  the  case  is  much  altered,  by  their  questioning  hit 
royalty,  which  was  never  before  disputed  by  them,  or  any  else: 
And  it  is  but  equitable  that  they  should  be  in  some  manner  frank 
in  their  acknowledgments,  who  have  been  so  arrogant  in  the  con- 
test.    They  that  begin  a  precedent,  are  more  criminal  than  they 
which  follow  it;  and  since  they,  by  an  ungrateful  insolence,  have 
instructed  others  to  imitate  their  demeanor,  it  is  but  just  that  they 
should  contribute  to  the  necessary  charges  whereupon  they  put  his 
majesty  to  ensure  that  royalty,  which  they,  above  all  others  (being 
supported  by  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  owned  for  a  free  state,  by  the 
interposition  of  King  James,  and  strengthened  by  the  surrendry  of 
the  cautionary  towns  upon  most  easy  terms)  should  not  have  con- 
troverted; at  least,  not  in  so  barbarous  a  manner,  as  to  say,  That 
all  the  world  holds  the  King  of  England's  claim  to  be  impertinent. 
Whereas  it  may  be  with  more  truth  said.  That  all  the  world,  in  all 
ages,  hath  and  doth  justify  his  right  in  general,  or  in  Thesi;  and 
it  is  manifest   by  the  concessions  of  all  princes  concerned,  and  of 
the  House  of  iiurgundy,   and  of  the  Hollanders  themselves,  as  ta 
the  British  seas ;  or  in  llijpothesi. 
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Whereas  they  deny  (hat  ever  they  fished  in  our  seas  with  \lotn§€ 
and  permission  of  the  Kings  of  England.  It  is  a  lye;  for  since 
they  hold  their  privilege  of  fishing,  by  means  of  a  general  lioeBse 
or  league,  contracted  betwixt  the  Crown  of  England  and  the  House 
of  Burgundy;  it  is  manifest,  that  whosoever  fished  in  the  £nglish 
seas,  before,  (ished  with  a  particular  license,  from  which  they  were 
then  excepted,  and  that,  from  tlienceforward,  they  did  fish  M  by 
the  general  license  or  indult  of  the  Kings  of  England  in  that  league. 
I  have  already  shewed  his  majesty's  right  unto  the  fishery,  and  how 
it  hath  been  exerted :  And  there  is  equivocation  in  what  they  lay 
concerning  the  tribute  of  fishing.  That  they  never  paid  it  to  the 
King  of  England's  father.  The  fishing-busscs  did  pay  tonnage- 
money  for  their  liberty  to  fish,  unto  the  Earl  of  Northumberlandi 
as  admiral  under  the  present  King  of  England's  fathir.  They, 
knowing  the  legality  of  the  thing,  paid  it  with  satisfaction,  not  re* 
gretting,  or  proti*sting  against  it.  The  Dutch  admiral,  Dorpc,  did 
not  except  against  the  actions,  much  less  oppose  the  said  honour- 
able person:  Nor  do  I  find  that  the  States-general  did  remonttnte 
against  that  tonnage-rooney,  as  an  exorbitant  and  illegal  demand: 
But,  according  to  the  usual  demeanor  of  these  Hollanders,  they 
gave  it  out  all  over  Europe,  that  they  would  not  pay  any  more, 
and  that  they  refused  :t  in  1637.  To  shew  that  this  wa»  but  m  teat* 
tered  report,  not  any  publick  complaint,  or  refusal  of  the  Slati*9. 
general  at  that  time;  behold  this  extract  of  a  letter  from  >lr«  Se- 
cretary VVindebank,  to  Captain  Fogge,  who  at  that  time  comman- 
ded five  or  six  ships  under  the  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

^  Ilr.RE  hath  been  a  report  raised  here,  that  the  Hollanders  have 
refused  his  majesty's  license  to  fish  in  his  seas,  pretended  to  have 
been  ofiV*red  them  by  Captain  Fielding.  But  it  is  utterly  mistaken^ 
seeing  Captain  Fielding  was  sent  to  the  busses  to  offer  them  pro- 
tection  ;  his  majesty  havin<jr  understood  that  the  Dunkirkcrs  had 
prepared  ^reat  stren;:th  to  intercept  (hom  in  their  return  from  the 
fishing,  w  hich  his  majesty,  in  love  to  them,  sent  Captain  Fielding 
to  give  them  notice  of,  and  to  otfer  them  safe  conduct.  Tliii  you 
are  pubiickly  to  avow- wheresoever  there  shall  be  occasion  ;  and  to 
cry  down  the  other  discourse  as  scandalous  and  derogatory  to  hit 
majesty's  honour. 

<  Jiigusi  10,  1G37.' 

Thus  you  see  (to  return  upon  them  their  own  language)  it  is  a 
lye  that  the  said  tonnage-money  was  protest,  d  against:  it  is  a  lye, 
that  it  was  no  more  demanded:  for  Captain  i*'ielding  did  demand 
it  (I  am  sure  by  letters  in  the  papcr-otfice)  though  I  hare  not  had 
leisure  to  examine  what  he  received.  And  it  is  a  foolish  report,  (o 
say,  that  the  single  attempt  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  beln^ 
violent,  could  not  create  any  right:  whereas  we  do  not  claim  it  in 
right,  because  it  was  then  paid,  but  because,  as  an  immemorial  roy- 
alty, it  was  always  due,  and  acknowledged  by  them  to  be  so. 

1  cannot  allow  of  that  parenthesis  of  the  Considerer,  That  vio- 
lence can  create  no  right,  no  not  by  continuance.  For,  if  pre- 
scription of  an  hundred  years^  or  le:>s  timC;  according  to  particular 
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countries,  does  create  a  right,  how  Tiolent  and  unjust  soeTer  the 
first  occupancy  be,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  which  formally - 
approves  thereof,  even  betwixt  prince  and  prince ;  and  fundamen- 
tally, according  to  the  law  of  nature,  which  disposeth  us  to  mu« 
tual  peace,  and  amicable  society,  and  to  the  means  conducing  there- 
to. Id  the  number  whereof  are  prescription,  occupancy,  and  cus- 
tom ;  How  then  ran  he  say,  that  yiolence  can  never  create  a  right? 
How  do  they  hold  their  freedom,  but  by  yiolence?  Are  these  the 
principles  of  the  peace-loving  Hollanders?  Do  not  these  sugges- 
tions tend  to  the  involving  of  all  the  world  in  blood? 

As  to  the  meeting  of  the  yatcht  with  the  fleet  under  Van  Ghent 
in  the  North  Sea,  and  their  not  striking  sail  or  flag :  The  Consi- 
derer  yields  it  to  be  a  ship  of  war,  by  reason  of  its  equipage,  com- 
mission, and  standard  ;  and  so  it  was,  according  to  the  precedents 
of  our  law,  which  stiles  barges  and  ballingers,  if  armed  for  war, 
to  be  ships  of  war ;  but  neither  he,  nor  any  man  else  can  say,  that 
the  refusal  to  lower  the  top-sail,  and  strike  the  flag,  was  not  a 
breach  of  the  treaty  at  Breda.  It  is  alledged,  that,  '  This  hap- 
^  peued  in  the  North  Sea,  which  is  not  the  British  sea,  being  dis- 
^  tinguished  therefrom,  in  all  sea-plats,  yea,  in  the  English  map, 
^  and,  which  in  this  case  is  an  invincible  argument,  by  reason  that, 
^  in  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  at  Breda,  the  same  are  dis- 
'  tinctly  mentioned  one  from  the  other ;  where  it  is  expresly  said, 
'  that  all  ships  and  merchandises,  which  within  twelve  days  after 
^  the  peace  are  taken  in  the  British  Sea,  and  the  North  Sea,  shall 

*  continue  in  propriety  to  the  seizer.  Out  of  which  it  plainly  ap- 
^  pears,  that  even,  according  to  the  king  of  England's  sense,  the 

*  North  Sea  diflers  in  reality  from  the  British  Sea.*  These  reasons 
are  so  far  from  being  invincible,  that  they  are  null  and  altogether 
invalid.  For  the  argument  from  popular  maps,  and  vulgar  sea- 
plats,  imports  nothing  at  all:  Those  being  made  for  common  in- 
struction in  such  cases,  as  they  are  usually  made  for ;  but  not  to 
decide  cases  at  law.  There  are  several  counties  in  England,  which, 
are  not  specified  in  the  maps,  which  yet  the  laws  do  exempt  from 
those  in  which  the  maps  do  include  them.  The  distinction  in  the 
article  at  Breda,  betwixt  the  British  and  North  Sea,  is  popular, 
and  mentioned,  only  to  prevent  future  quarrels,  about  prizes  ta- 
ken, not  to  decide  the  king's  rights  unto  that  sea,  as  one  of  the 
four  seas  ;  and,  that  taking  place^  it  is  not  an  invincible  argument, 
but  an  affected  ignorance  in  this  Hollander  to  urge  it  here.  In  the 
treaty  at  Torstroj),  betwixt  the  Dane  and  Swede,  I  read  that  Scho- 
nen  and  Wien  were  distinctly  named,  and  consented  unto  by  the 
Dane,  to  be  transferred  unto  the  Swede;  and  in  a  subsequent  agree- 
ment at  Roskild,  the  Swede  hath  only  Schonen  transferred  by 
name;  hereupon  he  claims  also  Wien;  the  Danes  deny  the  rendi« 
tion,  and  evade  it  as  the  Dutch  do  now  ;  The  king  of  Sweden 
rejoins  thus,  and  any  man  may  accommodate  the  passage  to 
our  case  : 

'  Though  the  Danes  do  grant  there  hath  ever  been  a  joint  aliena- 

*  tion  of  the  said  isle  with  Schonen  ;  nevertheless,  they  would  faia 
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*  ware  this  by  an  odd  exception,  pretending  that  Wicn  could  not 
^  really  be  alienated,  as  a  member  of  Schonen,  because,  in  the 
^  treaty,  Wicn  is  expresly  named,  as  well  as  Schonen,  which,  thev 
^  alledgc,  need  not  have  been,  had  it  been  inclusive  in  Schoi.-jn.^ 
^  But  this  poor  plea  is  of  little  importance,  if  it  be  observed,  that 
^  in  the  Charter  of  Alienation,  where  Wien  is  separately  named 
^  with  Schonen,  there  also  Lister  is  separately  named  with  the  pro* 
^  vince  of  Bickingcn,  which,  however,  the  Danes  do  unanimoDsIj 
^  acknowledge  to  be  a  part  of  Blekingen ;  it  being  distinctly  na. 
^  med,  rather  for  prevention  of  further  disputes,  than  out  of  oc- 
^  cessity :    ?kam  clausula  abundans  non  noccty  ut  ncc  ejus  ab^ 

*  sentia  ohest,^ 

1  shall  conclude,  with  two  brief  observations  upon  the  remain- 
ing  part  of  this  paragraph,  not  yet  replied  unto. 

1.  The  Consid.Ter  saiih,  That  the  striking  of  the  flag  is  hot  a 
civility  to  his  majivsty's  shi|)S,  and  conseipieutly  not  to  be  enforceil, 
but  must  proceed  from  a  fri^e  willingness,  and  an  unconstraincil 
mind,  in  those  that  shew  surh  respect.  They,  that  will  not  learn 
manners,  must  be  tiiught  them  ;  yet  it  is  a  dilTicult  task  to  teach 
the  boors  of  Hollaiul.  But  where  did  he  learn,  that  the  striking 
of  the  flag  in  the  British  seas  was  merely  an  act  of  resjiect  ?  Or, 
how  can  he  say,  that  the  Dutch,  or  others,  might  not  be  constrained 
to  strike,  considering  the  instructions  of  our  admiral,  and  the  usage 
of  England  ?  Whosoever  r.-fuseth  to  strike,  is  to  be  prosecuted  as 
a  rebel,  not  as  an  uncivil  person.  And  I  find,  that  the  crown  of 
France,  where  it  pretends  to  any  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  doth  en. 
force  the  striking  of  the  sail  and  tLvg  in  an  uncivil  manner,  since 
those  that  refuse  to  do  it  are  to  be  attacked  with  cannon-shot,  and, 
if  taken,  their  ships  conilsrated.  The  same  is  done  by  the  State  of 
Venice,  and  universally.  The  world  is  coming  to  a  fuic  pass,  when 
these  biitter-boxes  presume  to  teach  all  Kurope  civility. 

t2.  The  Considerer  stiith.  That  since  the  \atcht  did  not  meet  with 
any  single  ships,  or  vessels  of  the  slatis,  but  run  in  amongst  a  fleet 
riding  at  anchor :  it  cannot  be  maintained  with  any  fundamental 
reasons,  that  the  Lord  Van  (xhent,  by  vcrtuc  of  the  said  article^ 
was  obliged  to  strike. — 1  aur^wer.  That  the  article  doth  make  it 
fundamental  to  the  peace  ;  a;id  the  admirars  instructions,  and  the 
usage  of  Kngland  do  expound  the  same  sulhciently,  to  the  preju. 
dic;^  of  V^an  (ihent.  Is  this  {\\\.^  sincerity,  the  honujidex^  wiih 
which  they  obstTve  the  treaty  ?  Our  laws  and  customs  of  the  Ad- 
miral ty  know  no  distinction  brtwixt  a  ship  or  fleet  found  riding  at 
anchor,  or  met  under  sail :  Nor  do  they  distinguish  betwixt  a  ca- 
sual mcrting,  and  a  voluntary  seeking  of  foreign  ships,  or  fleets; 
nor  whether  our  ships  be  at  anchor,  and  the  foreigner  nndcr  sail, 
or  both  be  navi;;:iting:  And  it  is  the  duty  of  our  men  of  war,  in 
case  they  diseovi-r,  or  hear  of  any  foreign  ships  or  fleets  upon  our 
seas,  to  make  up  to  them,  and  to  see  whether  they  come  in  a 
pear('n])!(>,  or  hos-ile  manner,  by  d-.'inanding  them  to  strike  their 
sails  and  tl )  :<;.  i  need  not  add  any  thiug  to  this  point,  every  one 
may  sutliriiMiily  comprehend  liic  cise,  but  these  Uoliandeni  tluU 
will  uot  understand  it. 
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The  conclusion  of  this  paragraph  doth  manifest  the  integriiy  of 
his  majesty,  in  the  penning  of  his  declaration  ;  seeing  that  the 
Considerer  acknowledgeth^  That  the  States-General  did  offer  to 
strike  the  flag  and  sail  unto  his  ships  of  the  navy  royal,  upon  con- 
dition he  would  assist  them  in  this  juncture  (for  that  they  mean  by 
his  observing  the  Triple  Alliance)  and  proficled  no  construction  be 
made  to  prejudice  them  in  the  free  use  of  the  seas,  viz.  in  reference 
to  fishing,  as  well  as  sailing.  It  is  hence  evident,  that  his  majesty 
did  not  represent  the  arrogance  of  the  Dutch  in  so  heinous  a  man« 
ner,  as  he  might  have  done,  without  injuring  them.  The  Con- 
siderer hath  done  it;  and  I  refer  it  to  the  consideration  of  all 
Englishmen. 

Thus  I  have  exactly  replied  unto  all  that  the  Considerer  hath  al- 
ledged  against  the  declaration  of  his  majesty,  and  what  else  he 
hath  written  in  reference  to  the  present  quarrel ;  and  I  think  I 
have  made  it  evident  to  the  meanest  capacity,  that  the  present  war 
is  authorised  by  all  those  circumstances  which  make  it  just,  and 
honourable,  and  necessary. 

I  intend  in  a  second  part  to  address  myself  to  rtij  fellow.sub- 
jects,  as  t^e  Considerer  doth  to  his,  and  excite  them  to  do  no  less 
to  avert  injuries,  and  defend  their  honour,  and  the  rights  of  his 
majesty,  than  he  exhorteth  the  Dutch,  to  do,  contrary  to  all  right, 
to  our  detriment  and  dishonour.  I  will  therein  shew  those  that 
were  concerned  for  the  war  against  the  Dutch,  under  the  pretended 
commonwealth,  that  the  quarrel  is  fundamentally  the  same  now, 
that  it  was  then,  and  that  they  cannot  have  any  tenderness  for  the 
Hollanders,  at  this  time,  who  did  so  heinously  complain  of  thejr 
oppressions  and  usurpations  then.  The  Hollanders  arc  the  self- 
same people  still ;  as  much  Hollanders  in  Europe,  as  they  are  at 
Japan,  or  ever  were  at  Amboyna.  I  know  not  why  we  should 
not  demonstrate  ourselves  all  to  be  as  true  Englishmen;  and  ta 
convince  such  persons,  1  will  print  the  speech  of  Mr.  St.  John, 
their  ambassador  to  the  States,  at  the  Hague,  during  tbepretendvd 
commonwealth. 


A  LETTER 

WRITTEN    BY    AN     UNKNOWN    IIAND^ 

Whereof  many  Copies  were  dispersed  among  the  Commandera 

of  the  English  Fleet. 

This  Letter  kuh  printed  in  the  Year  1673,  4to.     But  it  maij  b6 
thought  as  proper  to  be  sent  into  the  Mediterranean  in  the 

Year  1744. 

Dear  Cousin, 

GOING  yesterday  to  your  father's  house,  partly  to  see  him, 
but  chiefly  to  learn  when  he  heard  from  you,  and  what  news 
was  lately  from  the  fleet,  he  told  me,  you  were  in  health,  tfie  fleet 

Qq2 
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near  ready  to  sail,  and  then  shewed  mc  a  letter,  he  was  jnst 
ready  to  send  you,  whereia  (among  other  things)  I  found  these 
"words : 

Have  a  care  of  yourself ^  henotfooUhardifs  by  venturing  too  far 
into  the  fight;  there  are  ships  enough  to  beat  tlie  Dutchy  without 
yours;  and  captains  enough  in  the  fleet  ^  Kho  zcill  prudently  ikew 
you  the  way  to  keep  farthest  off^  when  danger  is  nigkeii;  and 
then  you  need  not  fear  the  aversion  of  a  coward^  as  long  as  you 
have  good  company :  Therefore  I  say  again ^  be  wisely  cautious j 
for  your  death  would  certainly  break  the  heart  of  my  daughter^  aud 
bring  my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

I  had  scarce  patience  to  read  out  so  much,  without  tearing  the 
letter,  in  a  thousand  pieces,  and  I  could  not  forbear  such  lan- 
guage, as  did  but  ill  agree  with  the  friendship  between  us.  If  joa 
are  (said  I)  so  mighty  fond  of  your  son,  send  for  him  home  pre« 
sently,  and  let  him  run  no  other  danger,  than  what  he  may  meet 
in  a  London  tavern,  or  bawdy-house ;  when  he  has  a  mind  to 
iight,  let  bowls  be  his  bullets,  and  broad  oaths  and  cnrsct  his  gun. 
powder ;  at  other  times,  let  him  hare  nothing  else  to  do,  but  treat 
his  wife,  or,  as  the  fashion  is,  his  wench,  at  the  Play-house,  Ujrde- 
park,  or  Spring-Garden.  As  soon  as  I  had  Tented  my  passion, 
and  grew  calm,  I  so  far  convinced  your  father  of  his  fault,  thAt 
himself  burnt  his  letter ;  and  desired  mc  to  write  one,  more  sait* 
able  to  my  own  inclination. 

According  to  ihat  little  notice  I  hare  taken  of  sea-matters,  I 
think  our  captains  in  general  (and  you  among  the  rest)  rather  need 
a  spur  than  a  curb,  when  you  are  going  to  fight;  and  therefore, 
quite  contrary  to  the  former  advice,  1  will  set  before  your  eyes  the 
justice,  and  the  danger,  that  attends  a  cowardly  commander. 

1.  He  robs  the  king  and  kingdom,  not  only  of  the  money  him- 
self receives,  but  likewise  of  so  much  as  the  whole  charge  of  the 
ship,  with  provisions  and  wages,  amounts  to,  by  rendering  the 
same  of  no  use,  just  when  it  should  do  the  king  service;  he  mur- 
ders all  those  gallant  men,  which  are  slain  by  the  enemy,  and  loses 
those  ships,  which  fall  into  their  hands,  for  want  of  being  well 
seconded;  he  betrays  his  own  party,  to  the  enemy,  by  keeping 
back  the  expectetl  assistance  ;  and  the  weakening  of  us,  and  the 
helping  of  them,  is  all  one  ;  nay,  as  if  he  had  received  a  bribe,  to 
do  mischief,  he  hres  both  over,  and  into  the  ships  of  his  friends ; 
so  helping  both  ways,  to  bring  them  to  rnin,  he  complcats  in  him- 
self the  character  of  a  traytor.  By  these  means  it  is,  our  battles 
are  lost,  or  at  best  so  balanced,  when  they  might  have  been  woo, 
that  after  a  fiuht,  the  enemy,  sooner  than  we,  are  in  a  condition 
of  disputing  the  victory.  No  common  high-way  robbcr^s  half  so 
great  a  rogue,  as  that  officer,  who  takes  \\ages,  and  dares  not,  or 
does  not  fight  bravely,  when  there  is  an  occasion. 

^.  As  he  largely  contributes  to  the  loss  of  the  battle,  so  he  ha- 
Eards  doubly  his  own  loss :  For  it  is  observable  ( 1  am  sure  iu  land 
fights)  that  where  one  is  killed  standing  stilly  his  ground^  fite  are 
destroyed  in  the  runuing  away ;  and  1  am  told,  in  your  sc»-iights 
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too,  you  lose  most  men,  ivhen  you  fight  at  greatest  distance  from 
the  enemy.  But  then,  besides  the  danger  of  the  enemy,  the  cow- 
ard has  more  reason  to  be  afraid  of  his  friends,  they  being  likely 
to  hate  him  the  most,  who  before  had  the  best  esteem  of  him  ;  and 
a  gallows  may  easily  catch  him  at  home,  whom  a  bullet  abroad 
could  not  reach.  So  that  to  him  may  be  well  applied  our  Saviour's 
saying,  '  He  that  will  save  his  life,  shall  lose  it.' 

3.  His  fear  impeaches  the  Divine  Providence,  which  chiefly  glo- 
ries -to  exercise  itself  in  times  and  places  of  most  eminent  hazard. 
I  know  some  valiant  men,  who  have  come  off  unwounded  from  the 
heat  of  at  least  twenty  battles  ;  God  oftentimes  makes  those  places 
safest,  where  we  apprehend  the  most  danger,  and  those  most  dan. 
gerous  we  think  most  secure.  Thus,  my  dear  Cousin  I  You  see,  a 
coward,  with  a  commission,  is  neither  a  good  subject,  a  good  chris- 
tian, nor  a  good  or  wise  man,  in  any  sense  ;  but  must  be,  of  ne- 
cessity, a  traytor  to  the  king,  a  thief  to  his  country,  a  murderer 
of  his  own  party,  and  consequently  detested  of  God  and  man.— 
Consult  therefore  your  own  heart,  and  if  fear  dwell  at  bottom,  do 
not  cozen  any  longer  the  king's  expectation  ;  lest,  by  staying  an- 
other battle,  you  let  all  the  world  be  witness  of  that  shame,  which 
yet  may  be  easily  hid.  You  may  find  fair  excuses,  enough  to  lay 
down  your  commission,  and  the  prince  can  find  men  enough  to 
take  it  up,  who  better  deserve  it.  But  if  you  will  stay  and  fight, 
resolve  to  fight  bravely,  so  as  you  may  do  service  to  the  king,  and' 
gain  yourself  lasting  reputation. 

If  there  have  happened  any  disgust,  between  you,  and  any  other 
commander  in  the  fleet,  either  for  wrongs  really  received,  or  sup. 
posed,  or  because  he  being  a  man  of  less  desert,  is  preferred,  and 
advanced  before  you :  Consider  that  a  fraction  of  the  parts  tends 
fairly  to  the  ruin  of  the  whole ;  and  that  your  safety,  and  success, 
does  chiefly  depend  on  your  unity,  and  a  right  understanding.  If 
therefore  you  would  be  thought  faithful  to  the  king,  if  you  would 
not  be  found  false  to  your  country,  let  all  private  quarrels  die ;  or 
at  least  go  to  sleep,  till  the  publick  ones  are  decided. 

]n  the  mean  time,  assist  one  another,  by  all  manner  of  kind  of. 
fices,  as  often  as  it  lies  in  your  power  ;  let  the  enemy  only  feel  thu 
effects  of  your  indignation,  and  make  it  appear,  by  the  greatness 
of  your  actions,  that  you  are  the  man  of  most  merit. 

Where  duty  bids  go,  never  stay,  for  the  example  of  any  others ; 
but  rather  strive,  all  you  can,  to  make  yourself  their  example. — 
In  a  good  cause,  God  prospers  best  the  bold  adventurer ;  let  gal- 
lant resolution  lead  the  van,  and  glorious  victory  shall  bring  up 
tbc  rear. 

ShccrnesSj  Julij  16,  1673. 
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A  CA.LL  TO  THE  CAMP. 

Wherein  the  Triumphant  G^'iiiiis  of  Great-Britain,  by  a  Poetical  Alarm,  awak 
the  Youlh  of  the  three  Nations,  to  peuerous  Attempts^  for  the 

Glory  of  their  Country. 

Written  by  a  Young  Gentleman  of  Quality  now  in  the  Serrice. 

Dignos  laude  viros  musa  vetabit  mori. 

[From  a  Folio  Edition,  printed  at  London,  by  H.  B.  1673.] 

BRED  by  fond  mother's  too  indulgent  care. 
My  vainer  life  spun  out  its  thirtieth  year : 
Charm'd  with  the  poisonous  sweets  of  barren  ease, 
And  all  the  luxuries  of  wanton  peace; 
To  duel  rampant  Miss  on  a  soft  bed, 
Hector  the  watch,  or  break  a  drawer's  head. 
To  drown  a  younger  brother  in  a  look. 
Kick  a  poor  lacquey,  or  berogue  a  cook. 
Top  a  small  crew  of  tenants  that  dare  stir 
In  no  laiiguage,  but,  pleaxe  i/our  IVorship^  Sir^ 
To  chace  the  stag,  and  now  and  then  pursue 
The  timorous  hare,  were  all  the  wars  I  knew ; 
When  drunk  o'er  night  with  gen'rous  Burgundy^ 
I  thought  (as  gallants  use)  to  sleep  all  Sunday: 
But  scarce  could  Morpheus'  leaden  plummets  close 
My  eye,  and  lock  my  senses  in  repose, 
When,  lo!  a  rev'rend  spectrum  did  appear, 
Surprising  me  with  equal  joy  and  fear ; 
It  seem'd  a  personage  of  noblest  race, 
A  manly  presence  and  majestick  face, 
An  azure  mantle  (lowing  round  his  waist, 
And  his  strong  hands  wifh  Neptune's  trident  graced; 
Three  crowns  he*  bore,  and  under  them  his  brow 
Cirelod  with  laurels  fresh,  pluck 'd  from  the  bough. 
I  ga//d  a  while,  till  it  approached  more  near, 
And  tlius  (with  voice  like  thunder)  pierc'd  my  ear: 
*'  Wilt  thou,  degen'rous  youth!  ignobly  blot 
^'  The  trophies,  which  thy  ancestors  have  got? 
*'  Prove  them  the  sires  of  a  spurious  race? 
*'  O'orhirn  their  statues,  and  their  tombs  deface? 
*'  Forfeit  tluise  honours,  which  they  left  to  thee, 
*'  Vy  sleeping  in  a  sinseless  lethargy? 
*'  .Now,  when  eaeh  noble  soul,  greedy  of  fame, 
*'  Feels  hi!»  breast  flowing  nith  a  gen'rous  tlame 
*'  Whin  scenes  of  blood  on  nei^hirring  shores  appear^ 
^'  And  furious  Mar;*  sways  all  our  hemisphere; 
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*•  Wilt  thoii  alone,  stupidly  drown'd,  prefer 

*'  Sordid  delights  to  th'  glory  of  the  war? 

^'  Decline  that  road  of  honour  which  displays 

*'  To  ev'ry  daring  hand  a  wreath  of  bays, 

*'  And  in  a  wretched  sloth  consume  thy  days  ? 

*'  C-an  the  poor  yelpings  of  a  deep-roouth'd  hound 

"  Vie  musick  with  the  warlike  trumpet's  sound? 

*'  Or  faint  applauses  of  a  horse-race  won 

'•  (When  sprightly  Sorrel  out-flew  nimble  Dun) 

^'  Equal  those  acclamations  that  are  sept 

"  Jn  vojlit's  to  the  echoing  firmament  ? 

"  V\  hich  ef*ry  victor  justly  calls  his  own  ? 

*'  For  kingdoms  conquer'd,  and  proud  States  o'er-thrown? 

*'  Shall  troops  of  heroes  from  all  parts  resort, 

*'  That  quit  the  softer  pleasures  of  the  court f 

<'  Charge  Death  in  th'  face,  and  forward  still  aspire 

''  Throui;h  midst  of  dangers  swift  as  Heaven's  tire  ? 

*'  Shall  the  drum's  rattling  summons  nimbly  bring 

*'  Crouds  of  the  vulgar  in,  to  serve  their  king  ? 

<'  That  laugh  at  hardships,  and  dare  bravely  die, 

<^  If  fate  require 't,  to  purchase  victory  ? 

"  And  their  example  never  move  thy  spirit, 

«'  Nor  emiilat'on  of  the  others'  merit? 

<'  What  drowsy  opium  has  possess'd  thy  brain, 

<'  Dull  Soul!  that  all  these  joggings  are  in  vain? 

<'  For  shame,  at  last  awake,  lest  it  be  said, 

*'  Vour  courage  does  not  slumber,  but  is  dead  ; 

<'  From  before  paltry  beauties  raise  your  siege, 

''  Who  think  by  faint  resistance  to  oblige: 

''  Nor  let  the  kinder  ladies  tempting  charms 

''  ('onfitie  ^ou  still  to  their  enfeebling  arms: 

*'  When  fate,  turn'd  prodigal,  freely  allords 

<•  'J'he  dt  slinios  of  nations  to  your  swords  ; 

''  Lvt  ini::hfy  cities  be  your  mistresses, 

*'  Whose  dowry  I  rings  the  spoils  of  [provinces. 

'•  J^evel  tliiir  prouder  walls,  and  let  it  be 

*'  A  doubt  hereafter  to  posterity, 

''  When  o\\\y  shatter'd  monuments  they  view, 

<fc  Whether  Jove's  thunder  hath  been  there,  or  you ; 

"  These  are  atehievements  fitting  to  be  done, 

*'  I3y  each  dares  call  himself  stout  England's  son. 

'^  As  a  brave  courser,  standing  on  the  sand 

'^  Of  some  swelling  sea-channd,  views  a  land 

*'  Smiling  with  sweets  upon  the  distant  side, 

^'  (iarni-h'il  in  nature's  best  enibroider'd  pride, 

*'  I. aided  with  springs,  and  fring'd  with  curled  woods, 

'•  Impatient  bounces  info  Ih'  cap'ring  floods  ; 

"  Big  wi!h  a  nobler  fury  than  that  stream 

''  Oi  sliallow  violence  he  meets  in  them; 
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^^  Thence,  amiM  with  scorn  and  cdurage,  plot^s  a  waj 

^'  Through  the  imposthum'd  billows  of  the  sea; 

^^  And  makes  the  grumbling  surges  sla?es  to  oar, 

^^  And  waft  him  safely  to  the  further  shore, 

'^  Where  landed  in  the  soTcreign  disdain, 

^'  lie  turning  back  surveys  the  foaming  main  ; 

^'  Whilst  the  subjected  waters,  flowing,  reel, 

^'  Ambitious  yet  to  kiss  their  conqu'ror's  heel, 

^'  At  such  a  gen'rous  rate  should'st  thou  engage^ 

^^  in  the  grand  expedition  of  our  age  ;  ^ 

^'  Thy  active  soul  in  gallant  fury  hurl'd 

^'  To  club  with  all  the  worthies  of  the  world. 

^^  Then  rouze  at  last  from  this  Icthargick  dream, 

^'  And  let  heroick  actions  be  thy  theme. 

^^  No  more  to  base  ciTeminate  follies  yield, 

^'  Thy  country's  Genius  calls  thee  to  the  field  I" 

No  sooner  these  last  accents  had  I  heard, 
But  straight  the  glor'ous  Tision  disappcar'd ; 
And  round  about,  methouglits,  a  glitt'ring  raj 
Was  spread,  creating  in  my  soul  new  day. 
As  Cxsar  once  on  banks  of  Rubicon 
Stood  shivering  and  scarce  durst  renture  on. 
Till  lucky  Daemon  by  a  signal  chance 
Beckon'd  him  o'er,  and  made  his  troops  adfance ; 
So  I,  confirm'd  by  this  good  omen,  found 
Those  mists  exhal'd  which  had  my  courage  drown*cL 
Ah!  glor'ous  art  of  war,  I  cry'd!  from  whence 
All  honour  and  all  pow'r  did  first  commence, 
By  which  the  grandeur  of  each  state  doth  grow. 
And  unto  which  nations  their  safety  owe. 
Henceforth  my  Mistress  thou  alone  shalt  be 
And  all  my  strength  I  consecrate  to  thee. 
Hence  then,  you  gay  diversions  of  the  town, 
Your  bubbling  vanities  I  must  disown. 
Morning-long-slceps  adieu!  JjCt  sordid  ease 
Silken  biitl'oons  and  painted  peacocks  please; 
Whose  lab'ring  souls,  being  stifled  with  excess^ 
Scarce  keep  Irom  stench  their  rotten  carcases  ; 
Whilst  I,  'midst  blood,  and  sweat,  and  toils  of  war, 
'i'hruugh  storms,  cold,  hunger,  and  many  a  scar^ 
Pursue  my  fate,  resolved  thus  to  have 
An  honour'd  life,  ur  else  a  noble  grave. 

June^ll,  1673.  With  AUmmmi€^ 

FINIS. 


l^iitPd  tiv  JovceOold,  Sliuc*Une.  London. 
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